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211. 

Simon,  Claude— La  Route  des  Flandres  (Paris:  Ed.  de  Minuit)— Leon  S.  Roudiez, 
(May)  593-594. 

Sonnenfeld,  Albert— 36  French  Poems  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin)— Edward  Harvey, 
(April)  491—492. 

Stack,  Edward  M.— French  Handbook  &  Guide  (N.  Y.:  American  Book  Co.)— Hobart 
Ryland,  (Dec.)  204. 

Stack,  Edward  M.— The  Language  Laboratory  and  Modern  Language  Teaching  (N. 

Y.:  Oxford  U.  P.)— Frederick  D.  Eddy,  (Dec.)  204-206. 

Supervielle,  Anne-Marie— La  Quinta  (Paris:  Juliard)— Jean  Carduner,  (Dec.)  212. 
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Supervielle,  Jules— Le  Corps  tragique  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Alfred  Glauser,  (Feb.) 
400-402. 
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4*  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH 

Third  Edition 

A.  B.  SWANSON  and  E.  TRUETT  BOOK, 

University  of  Texas  University  of  New  Mexico 

The  third  edition  of  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH,  completely 
revised  and  reset,  is  now  available.  Teachers  who  have  used 
the  previous  edition  (which  is  still  in  print)  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  changes  that  give  the  new  edition  more  conver¬ 
sational  materials,  and  those  who  have  not  used  the  text  will 
want  to  see  how  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH  achieves  an  ideal 
balance  between  the  oral-aural  and  grammatical  approaches 
to  first-year  French. 

ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH  begins  with  an  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  on  French  pronunciation.  The  first  twenty  teaching  lessons 
begin  with  model  texts  that  deal  with  student  life.  These  are 
in  dialogue  form,  and  the  French  is  completely  natural.  Also, 
the  sentences  are  short  enough  to  be  memorized  easily. 

This  edition  of  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH  has  all  new  written 
and  oral  exercises  presented  under  the  headings:  Drill,  Com¬ 
position,  and  Conversation.  The  drills  are  of  the  substitution, 
mutation,  and  completion  types.  In  them  specific  reference  is 
made  to  the  paragraphs  of  grammatical  analysis  where  the 
particular  point  being  drilled  is  explained.  The  composition 
exercises  are  written  drills  which  require  the  student  to  use 
entire  phrases  and  sentences  already  thoroughly  practiced  and 
learned. 

Complete  supplementary  TAPE  RECORDINGS  are  available 
for  ELEMENTS  OF  FRENCH.  For  an  examination  copy  of 
the  book,  or  a  sample  tape,  please  write  to  the  publishers  at 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  or  536  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 
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LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  LEARNING 

By  PROFESSOR  FERNAND  MARTY 

A  DETAILED  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASS  AND  LABORATORY 
TECHNIQUES  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  ELEMENTARY, 
INTERMEDIATE,  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES. 

113  pages  giving  a  detailed  study  of  the  class  and  laboratory  techniques 
that  can  be  used  for  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  courses. 

108  pages  with  a  thorough  description  of  all  available  types  of  language 
laboratory  equipment  and  installations.  Discussions  on  recordings-splicings 
—master  tapes— maintenance— etc. 

39  pages  of  facts  on  audio  comprehension  and  oral  expression. 

8  pages  of  vocabulary  recommended  by  the  comité  électronique  français. 
70  photographs  and  drawings  all  printed  on  8i/2"  x  11"  with  easy-to-read 

type- 

complete  in  one  book  $3.75 

-  ★  ★  ★  — 

for  comprehension  exercises  in  all  grades 
Prepared  &  Read  By 

PROFESSOR  A.  HOOG  &  MADAME  HOOG 

JOURNEY  IN  FRENCH 

VOICI!  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  record!  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually 
spoken  in  everyday  conversation. 

In  nine,  separate  Paris  dialogue-stories  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their  American 
friends  who  have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  In  each  of  the  nine  sequences  (total 
time  47  minutes)  Dick  and  Nancy  are  taken  on  a  personally  conducted  guided-tour  of 
Paris— to  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral,  the  Sorbonne,  to  a  restaurant,  to  a  fashionable 
shop,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  tours,  they  discuss  in  French  everything  under  the  Paris 
sun— food,  wine— architecture— history— education— sports,  etc.  And  they  cover  the  high 
points  of  French  grammar  as  well.  You  hear  conversational  French  as  it  is  spoken, 
with  humor  and  with  realism.  By  following  each  story  with  the  printed  word-for-word 
French  text  (with  accompanying  English  translation),  you  will  hear  common,  useful 
French  phrases  in  their  conversational  contextsl 

GMS  7001  with  one  text  . •  • .  $5.95 

(Additional  texts  available  for  group  listening,  25 if  each) 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Request 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

Packing  50^,  postage  additional 
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L'ENCYCLOPÉDIE 

SONORE 

COMPLETE  SERIES  NOW  AVAILABLE  •  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

UPON  REQUEST 

Trésor  de  la  Poésie  Lyrique  Française 

TRÉSOR  DE  LA  POÉSIE  LYRIQUE  FRANÇAISE 

AGE— RENAISSANCE.— DIX-SEPTIÈME  SIÈCLE.-DIX- HUITIÈME 
SIÈCLE  et  PRÉROMANTIQUES. — GRANDS  ROMANTIQUES. 

VIE  DU  THÉÂTRE 

LE  CID  ('Corned/e).— HORACE  (Corneille). -L’AVARE  (Molière). -DO'S  TUAN 
(Afo/iere).— RICHARD  II  (Shakespeare). -EOVCESZACCIO  (Musset). 

GRANDS  TEXTES 

LA  BATAILLE  DE  QADECH. — LA  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND  (l’Episode  de 
Ronceaux).- FABLES  CHOISIES  DE  LA  FONTAINE.— LE  NEVEU  DE  RAMEAU 
(Diderot).— WERTHER  (Goethe).— PAUCA  MEAE  (Victor  Hugo).— LE  SPLEEN 
DE  PARIS  (Baudelaire).— BATEAU  IVRE,  BAL  DES  PENDUS,  MA  BOHÈME, 
OPHÉLIE  (Rimbaud).— USE  SAISON  EN  ENFER  (Rimbaud).— DOUZE  TEXTES 
FRANÇAIS  (DE  VILLON  A  GIDE). 

VISAGES  DE  L’HOMME,  MIROIRS,  LES  HÉROS  ET 
LES  IDÉES 

VISAGES  DE  BAUDELAIRE.— VISAGES  DE  BOSSUET.-LE  HÉROS  CORNÉ- 
LIEN.— VISAGES  DE  DESCARTES.-VISAGES  DE  GIRAUDOUX.- VISAGES 
D’HENRI  IV.— VISAGES  DE  VICTOR  HUGO.-VISAGES  DE  LA  FONTAINE.— 
VISAGES  DE  LOUIS  XIV.- VI S  AGES  DE  LUCRÈCE  (Traduction)  .-LA  PENSÉE 
DE  KARL  MARX.— VISAGES  DE  MÉRIMÉE.— VISAGES  DE  MUSSET.-VISAGES 
DE  NAPOLÉON.— VISAGES  DE  PASCAL.- VISAGES  DE  SAINT  BERNARD.- 
SAINT  PAUL.— VISAGES  DE  TALLEYRAND  .-VISAGES  DE  MONSIEUR  VIN¬ 
CENT. 

GRANDS  ÉVÉNEMENTS, 

ÉPOQUES  DE  LA  VIE  DES  PEUPLES  ET  DES  NATIONS 

LE  PROCÈS  DE  JEANNE  D’ARC.— LE  PROCÈS  DE  RÉHABILITATION  DE 
JEANNE  D’ARC.— LA  FRANCE  DE  LA  RENAISSAN CE.— SAINT  VINCENT  DE 
PAUL  ET  LES  FILLES  DE  LA  CHARITÉ.— LE  PROCÈS  DE  CHARLES  Ier.- 
PARIS  SOUS  LOUIS  XIV.-LE  MÉCONTENTEMENT  EN  FRANCE  A  LA  FIN 
DU  RÈGNE  DE  LOUIS  XIV.-LA  CHUTE  DES  GIRONDINS.-LA  MORT  DE 
DANTON.— THERMIDOR.— L’EXÉCUTION  DU  DUC  D’ENGHIEN.— LES  JOUR¬ 
NÉES  DE  FÉVRIER  1848.-LE  COUP  D’ÉTAT  DU  2  DÉCEMBRE  1851.-LA 
JOURNÉE  DU  4  SEPTEMBRE  1870. 

LE  PASSÉ  NOUS  PARLE 

LE  CHATEAU  FÉODAL.— VERCINGÉTORIX.— LA  FAYETTE.— CHRISTOPHE 
COLO  MB .— LE  CHEVALIER  BAYARD  .-LAZARE  HOCHE. 

CONTES  POUR  LES  ENFANTS 

BESTIAIRE  FAMILIER.— BESTIAIRE  POÉTIQUE.-DU  TEMPS  OU  LES  BE¬ 
TES  PARLAIENT.— LE  ROYAUME  ENCHANTÉ  DES  CHATS.-MON  CHIEN 
ET  SON  CHEVREAU.-  LA  CIGOGNE  QUI  A  DANSÉ.— LE  GAI  JOUEUR  DE 
FIFRE.— JEAN  LE  SOT.— LA  JACINTHE  DE  NOEL  (Conte  pour  marionnettes).— 
MERLIN  ET  VIVIANE.-LE  VILLAGE  A  LA  MER.— NOEL  POUR  LES  PETITS. 

RÉCITS  DE  TOUS  LES  HORIZONS 

CONTES  DES  MILLE  ET  UNE  NUITS.-LES  MISÉRABLES  (Victor  Hugo).- 
ROBINSON  CRUSOÉ  (Defoe).— LE  ROMAN  DE  RENARD.— LA  MARE  AU 
DIABLE  (G.  and).— UN  CŒUR  SIMPLE  (Flau&ert).— TARTARTN  DE  TARASCON 
(A.  Daudet).— LE  CAPITAINE  FRACASSE  (Th.  Gautier).- COLOMBA  (Mérimée). 
— MOBY  DICK  (Melville)  (Traduction).— RABOLIOT  (Genevoix).-GIL  BLAS 


(Lesage). 


Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

401  West  42nd  St.  N.Y.C.  36,  N.Y. 


sing  along  NOEL  EN  FRANCE  sing  along 

Two  inspiring  records  designed  to  Kelp  teach  the  fcvorite  French  C^risrtmo* 
Carols.  Om  one  Hi-fi  record  the  famous  French  baritone  JACQUES  BRISON 
sings  twelve  beautiful  carols  with  organ  accompaniment.  On  the  second  Hi-ti 
record  the  same  songs  are  played  through  by  the  organ  only,  to  be  used  as 
an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  The  invaluable  records  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Christmas  season  while  stimulating  the  French  lesson  by 
encouraging  the  students  to  SING  ALONG.  Either  record  can  also  be  used 
for  assembly  programs.  These  records  are  so  presented  as  to  them 

enjoyable  for  all  levels  of  learning.  Selections  presented  are:  Minuit  Chretiens 
—Le  Sapin — Douce  Nuit,  Sainte  Nuit — Les  Anges  Dans  Nos  Campagnes— 
Venez  Divin  Messie — El  Est  Né  Le  Divin  Enfant — Ave  Maria  de  Schubert — La 
Vierge  à  la  Crèche — Ave  Maria  de  Gounod — Noël  Bourguignon— Allons  Bergers 
— En  Allant  à  l'Etable. 

GMS-D  7019  (1-12"  Lp  rec.)  INSTRUMENTAL  with  text .  $5.95 

GMS-D  7020  (1-12"  Lp  rec.)  VOCAL  with  text .  $5.95 

Additional  texts  available  @  25^  ea.  Or 

Both  above  records  plus  30  Texts .  $15.00 

. — ^===  ★  ★  ★  1 


LA  NATIVITE 

L’ANNONCIATION  ET  BETHLÉEM 

Text  by  Maurice  &  Claude  Capez.  Music  under  the  direction  of  Jacques 
Météhen.  The  Christmas  story  narrated  and  acted  in  French  by  a  fine  cast 
consisting  of:  Pierre  Hiegel,  Jacqueline  Cartier,  Jean  Pierre  Helbert,  Djamck, 
&  Christian  Borel. 

45  EA  I  10  (1-45  RPM  rec.  with  30  texts) .  $4.00 

'  ★  ★  ★  ' 


AUDIO  HOMEWORK 

EVERY  HOME  PHONOGRAPH  CAN  BE  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

Save  valuable  classroom  time — encourage  your  first  year  students.  Teachers 
will  find  that  a  student’s  interest  in  the  language  will  be  stimulated  if  he  can 
master  a  few  meaningful  sentences  at  the  onset  of  language  study.  With  this  in 
mind  the  following  record  was  created.  The  material  selected  can  easily  be 
mastered  by  beginners  in  ALL  AGE  GROUPS.  The  native  voices  selected  (male 
&  female)  are  pleasant  to  listen  to  and  the  diction  is  excellent.  Each  record 
is  on  the  45  rpm  speed  and  is  supplied  with  a  verbatim  text.  Children  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read  will  benefit  greatly  by  simply  memorizing  the  subject 
matter. 

GREETINGS  —  THANK  YOU  —  COUNTING  — 

WHAT  DATE  —  TELLING  TIME  —  THE  WEATHER. 


GMS-D  45001  with  text  .  50tf 

MINIMUM  ORDER  ACCEPTED  —  30  records  ($15.00) 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Request 
401  WEST  42nd  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

Packing  500,  postage  additional 
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graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  &  learning 
carefully  selected  —  created  and  spoken  by 
JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 

PBftMr>Kir*iATi««eei°r^.f'angUage  Laboratory,  Columbia  University 

lt?sfPsSs5iISi®S: 

then\eshLlesen"ènce7^and°Ufindanvnd?r  co?sfideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words, 
The  present  edition  has  two  noteworthy  innovations: 


1. 

2. 


Long  playing  high  fidelity  records  which  reproduce  the  spoken  French  with  unfailing  precision 

A  pause  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  sound^word,  phrase  or  sentence  snnkpn 
of  the  sound1  woîd  im™ediately  following  the  pause  for  the  student’s  imitation,  the  repetition 
eUningZt orTchlcMng.  W<“  °"  th*  ^  «"  °ddi“°"°l 

"^SoIc  a<?c°,m?anying  ttle  three  L.P.  records  supplies  the  written  text  to  permit  at  the 
GMSn  7nnÆe/aaSS1-TKlat,°n  °f  th«  visual  as  well  as  the  auditory  contexts  P  ’  thC 

JVlth  one  text  (Additional  texts  available.  85c.  each)  .  set  $24  95 

PHONETIC  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  (Contrasting  French/English  Sounds  with  pauses) 

i>.XIfhplirnnaflhaStdem0nStraatfd  tjlat  because  of  well  entrenched  speech,  auditory,  and  reading  habits 
in  fact  nrnnnnnrPnHeUe,’v.adUitS  d?v,not  usuaI1y  Perceive  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language  as  they  are 
thpftr,trin^  ^n  d  ’  Î  y  ^l;ar  the  new  language  subjectively,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  identifying 
ThmXn  „s°  nda  fW,th  sounds  wblcb  they  are  accustomed  to  utUize  in  their  mother  tongue8 
nwn  i  ^>Lty  pt  t0  Pron°unc<r  the  foreign  words  they  substitute  the  familiar  sounds  of  their 
gtUage'  J”.  COnSCque”Ce’  listening  to  records  of  a  foreign  language  without  previous  training 
directed  toward  the  recognition  of  the  existing  differences  in  sounds  supposedly  alike  or  approxi- 
Pa‘f.  !",tbe ‘wo  languages  often  results  in  loss  of  time  or  energy.  Naturalized  Americans  speaking 
^??1Si?rf0r  °y.er  twenty  years  but  retaining  the  speech  habits  of  their  country  of  origin  are  com¬ 
mon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  systematically  trained  to  detect  and  recognize  these 
difficulty68’  1116  correct  rePr°duction  of  the  various  foreign  sounds  will  present  a  minimum  of 

This  is  accomplished  by  systematic  exercises  contrasting  the  familiar  English  words  as  spoken 

pnAc^ApCa?cyv0vfxT^Vltx1?*tStrS^reStT^n.c!,?XvaclreProduction  of  the  French  words  as  spoken  by 
PROFESSOR  JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS.  After  each  exercise  a  pause  is  left  for  the 
student  to  repeat  the  material,  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the  exercise  is  again  spoken 
for  aural  checking.  v 

GMSD  7010/11/12  with  one  text.  (Additional  texts  available.  85c.  each)  .  $24  95 

ANTHOLOGY  SONORE — Prose  (with  pauses  for  repetition) 

This  series  was  prepared  with  the  student  of  French  constantly  in  mind.  The  method  used  is 
approved  by  language  teachers  throughout  the  world.  Each  selection  is  first  read  through  in  its 
entirety  presenting  an  exact  model  for  the  student  to  hear.  Immediately  following,  this  same  selec¬ 
tion  is  read  with  pauses  after  natural  word  groupings,  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the 
material,  and  again  the  phrase  is  repeated.  The  student  can  thus  benefit  by  an  exact  model  to 
imitate,  and  immediately  after  imitating  by  having  available  a  check.  Again  the  entire  passage  is 
read  through  completely  leaving  an  indelible  impression  of  the  correct  presentation  of  the  spoken 
passage. 

This  unique  method  of  recording  permits  the  use  of  this  series  in  all  phases  of  study,  language 
lab,  classroom  or  home  study. 

DISCOURS  DE  LA  METHODE,  Descartes— PENSEES,  Pascal— LETTRE  A  SA  FILLE  MME. 
DE  GRIGNAN,  Mme.  de  Sévigné— REFLEXIONS  MORALES,  La  Rochefoucauld— LES  PRE¬ 
CIEUSES  RIDICULES,  Molière— LA  PRINCESSE  DE  CLEVES,  Mme.  de  LaFayette— ORAISON 
FUNEBRE  D’HENRIETTE  D’ANGLETERRE,  Bossuet— LETTRE  AUX  DEUX  APOLOGISTES 
DE  L’AUTEUR  DES  HERESIES  IMAGINAIRES,  Racine— LES  CARACTERES  DE  LA  VIT  IF, 
La  Bruyère— LETTRES  PERSANES,  Montesquieu— CANDIDE  OU  L’OPTIMISME,  Voltaire— 
SALON,  Diderot — LE  CONTRAT  SOCIAL,  Rousseau. 

GMS-D  7022/23/24  (3-12”  Lp  rec.)  with  text.  Additional  texts  available  at  85c.  each . $24.95 

FRENCH  POETRY 

Rondeau,  Charles  d'Orléans — Ballade  des  dames  du  temps  jadis,  Villon — A  Cassandre,  Ronsard — 
A  Hélène,  Ronsard — Le  Beau  Voyage,  Joachim  du  Bellay — Andromaque,  Racine — Phèdre,  Racine 
— Toujours  ce  souvenir  m’attendrit  et  me  touche,  André  Chénier — Le  Lac,  Lamartine — Moise, 
Alfred  de  Vigny — Hernani,  Victor  Hugo — Tristesse,  Alfred  de  Musset — Midi,  Leconte  de  Lisle — 
Harmonie  du  soir,  Baudelaire — La  Cloche  Fêlée,  Baudelaire — Recueillement,  Baudelaire — Chanson 
d’automne,  Verlaine — Colloque  sentimental,  Verlaine — II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur,  Verlaine — Mon 
dieu  m’a  dit:  “Mon  fils,  il  faut  m’aimer”,  Verlaine — Apparition,  Stéphane  Mallarmé — Bateau  ivre, 
Arthur  Rimbaud. 

GMSD  7013  with  one  text.  (Additional  texts  available.  85c.  each) .  $5.95 

FRENCH  PROSE 

Rêveries  du  promeneur  solitaire,  Rousseau — Le  Génie  du  christianisme,  Chateaubriand — René 
Chateaubriand — Madame  Bovary,  Flaubert — Salammbô,  Flaubert — Dominique,  Fromentin — Les 
Illuminations.  Enfance.  Départ,  Arthur  Rimbaud — Le  Bonheur,  Maupassant — Pierre  et  Jean,  Maupas¬ 
sant — Terre  d’Oc,  Emile  Pouvillon — A  Thèbes,  la  nuit,  Pierre  Loti. 

GMSD  7014  with  one  text.  (Additional  texts  available,  85c.  each) .  $5.95 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50  c.  regardless 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 


RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


How  has  the  use  of  Language  Laboratories 
affected  foreign  language  instruction? 


Why  is  the  RCA  Preceptor  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  preferred  by  language  teachers? 


What  important  controls  can  an  RCA  Pre ■ 
ceptor  give  teachers? 


By  providing  a  technique  for  individual  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  permitting  greater  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  the  language  as  speech,  Language  Laboratories 
have  generated  a  new  excitement  among  teachers 
and  students.  Language  Laboratories  increase  by 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  oral  drill  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  student,  and  give  him  an  awareness 
of  the  vitality  of  the  language.  For  the  teacher,  the 
laboratory  serves  as  a  stimulus  for  more  creative 
teaching — through  the  challenge  of  developing  new 
lesson  programs,  and  by  enabling  him  to  cover  more 
ground  in  regular  lecture  sessions. 

Because  it  places  total  control  of  the  laboratory 
where  it  belongs — with  the  teacher  at  the  console. 
The  Preceptor  is  a  system  capable  of  handling  the 
entire  range  of  Language  Laboratory  needs,  yet  is 
remarkably  simple  to  operate.  The  Preceptor  Lab¬ 
oratory  features  controls  which  permit  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  individual  attention  to  the  student,  make 
it  easy  to  divide  the  class  by  ability  or  teach  several 
languages  in  the  same  hour.  The  system  utilizes  the 
“listen-respond”  and  “student-record”  techniques; 
complete  laboratories  employing  either  technique, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  are  available. 

Teacher  selects  lesson  for  each  student,  can  monitor 
and  record  performance  of  any  student  without 
student’s  knowledge.  Two-way  communication  per¬ 
mits  him  to  tutor  individuals  or  groups;  “all-call” 
to  communicate  with  class.  Preceptor  system  can 
play  up  to  ten  lesson  tapes  simultaneously,  accom¬ 
modate  unlimited  number  of  student  positions. 


Can  more  than  one  teacher  at  a  time  use 
a  Preceptor  Laboratory? 


Why  has  RCA  transistorized  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  equipment? 


Why  can  RCA  offer  a  price  that's  lower 
than  that  of  most  Language  Laboratory 
systems? 


What  provisions  have  been  made  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  RCA  Preceptor  equipment? 


is  skilled  service  readily  available  for  RCA 
Laboratories? 


Where  do  I  get  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
details? 


Yes.  To  give  greater  flexibility  for  lab  scheduling, 
for  combined  classes,  special  exams — a  guest  outlet 
has  been  provided  at  the  Preceptor  console  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  instructor.  Guest  instruction  can  monitor,  com¬ 
municate  and  record  performance  of  any  student 
along  with,  or  independently  of,  first  instructor. 

Because  transistors  give  longer  more  dependable 
service,  are  ideally  suited  for  school  use.  In  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor  System,  transistorized  circuitry  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  AC  outlets  in  the  student  booths, 
providing  a  sharp  reduction  in  wiring  and  installa¬ 
tion  costs.  Low  operating  voltage  assures  safest 
use  by  students,  keeps  operating  costs  down. 

Experience  in  sound  systems  and  advanced  engi¬ 
neering  techniques  have  kept  down  both  the  cost  of 
components  and  their  installation.  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  are  available  under  a  Lease-To-Own  plan 
which  effectively  removes  the  hurdle  of  large  initial 
outlay.  Under  this  plan  you  have  the  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  equipment  at  any  time. 

Components  of  this  system  are  modular  in  design, 
permitting  an  easy  expansion  as  the  need  arises. 
Complete  controls  for  10  student  positions  are  added 
by  the  simple  installation  of  a  pre-wired  panel. 
Modular  student  booths,  in  multiples  of  two  and 
three,  are  pre-drilled  for  ease  of  assembly,  can 
stand  as  a  unit  or  be  added  to  existing  booths.  Ad¬ 
ditional  wiring  is  simplified  by  central  power  sup¬ 
ply  system. 

The  RCA  Language  Laboratory  Dealer  in  your  area, 
backed  up  by  the  nation-wide  facilities  of  the  RCA 
Service  Company,  is  ready  at  any  time  with  expert 
service  and  maintenance. 

Now  available,  is  a  complete  literature  package 
explaining  how  RCA  Laboratories  can  add  new  vi¬ 
tality  to  your  language  curricula.  For  this  and  the 
name  of  the  RCA  Language  Laboratory  Dealer 
nearest  you,  write:  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Language  Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1,  Camden 
2,  N.  J. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Tmk(s)® 


SOUND  PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


1961 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just 

out! 


price  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students 


25  net 


Retail  $7.50 


After  over  50  years  of  faithful  service,  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT 
LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE  has  been  put  to  pasture  for  a  long-de¬ 
served  rest.  The  brand-new  PETIT  LAROUSSE  “1961”  is  making 
its  bow.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  114  maps— 48  in  color 

5,130  illustrations  1814  full  pages  of  text 

A  revolutionary  presentation  of  encyclopedic  information.  New 
format,  new  art  reproductions,  a  special  easy-to-read  type  face, 
clear  illustrations  on  wide  margins! 


ALL  OTHER  LAROUSSE  TITLES  IN  STOCK 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  oePt  FR 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


(Recommended  Jrench  Texts 

4* 

PREMIER  MANUEL 

Douglas  W.  Alden 

The  grammar-reading  approach  and  the  newer  oral  method  combine  to 
give  a  thorough  study  of  French  grammar  as  it  occurs  in  actual  use.  Ma¬ 
terial  is  covered  in  two  cycles;  one  dealing  with  basic  rules,  and  a  second 
offering  reviews  and  supplements.  524  p.,  $4.00 

JOURNAL  PARISIEN 

L.  Clark  Keating,  William  G.  Clubb 

Contemporary  French  prose  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  diary  kept  by  an 
American  student  who  spends  three  weeks  on  vacation  in  Paris.  The  text 
keeps  pace  with  the  normal  progress  of  a  first-semester  class  in  vocabulary 
and  grammar  development.  161  p.,  illus.,  $2.00 

CARNET  de  VOYAGE 

L.  Clark  Keating 

France  and  her  neighbors  are  seen  by  an  American  and  a  French  stifdent 
on  tour.  Carefully  controlled  vocabulary  and  graded  material  are  designed 
to  teach  vocabulary  and  reading,  and  exercises  are  included  to  improve  the 
student’s  reading  and  writing  abilities.  153  p.,  $5.25 

POINTS  de  VUE 

Oscar  A.  Haac,  William  A.  Strozier,  William  S.  Willis 

Thirty-three  selections  from  the  works  of  outstanding  French  writers  and 
thinkers  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  are  grouped  under 
six  categories  and  arranged  according  to  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  ideas  presented.  307  p.,  $3.75 

LA  COMMUNALE 

Jean  L’Hote 

Edited  by  Robert  W.  Torrens  and  James  B.  Sanders.  Written  in  idiomatic, 
contemporary  French  set  in  the  environment  where  it  is  spoken,  this  text 
presents  a  picture  of  life  in  a  provincial  town  and  highlights  French-Ameri- 
can  cultural  contrasts.  334  p.,  $3.75 

BRIEF  ORAL  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

Karl  G.  Bottke 

SECOND  EDITION.  A  succinct  but  intensive  oral  review  of  basic  idioms  and 
constructions.  The  text  stresses  the  oral  approach  through  concentration  on 
a  practical  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  of  the  spoken  language.  This  edi¬ 
tion  includes  four  new  and  timely  dialogues.  167  p.,  $2.50 

4* 

oAppleton-Qentury-  Çrofts 

35  West  32nd.  St.  ^  York  1,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


French  Readers 

A  modern  "conte  de  fée" 

LE  PETIT  GARÇON  DE  L'ASCENSEUR 

by  Paul  Vialar 
Edited  by  JOHN  R.  MILLER 

A  superb  storyteller  has  recounted  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  young  orphan  employed  as  elevator 
boy  in  a  smart  hotel  on  the  Cote  d’Azur — 
whose  greatest  dream  is  realized  when  he  wins 
a  weekend  stay  in  the  “suite  princière.”  This 
whimsical  and  philosophical  story  is  fully  an¬ 
notated  for  the  intermediate  student.  Especial¬ 
ly  suitable  for  outside  reading. 

End  vocabulary.  Illustrations. 

189  pages,  paperbound  1959  $2.20 


A  science-fiction  classic 

DE  LA  TERRE  A  LA  LUNE 

by  Jules  Verne 

Edited  by  VIRGIL  A.  WARREN  and 
WILLIAM  C.  HOLBROOK 

A  Baltimore  Gun  Club  of  the  1860’s  hits  on 
the  project  of  shooting  a  missile  at  the  moon 
— and  preparations  reach  a  Cape  Canaveral 
scale  !  The  author  has  spun  a  fascinating  story 
which  makes  delightful  reading  for  the  sec¬ 
ond-year  student.  End  vocabulary.  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

160  pages,  paperbound  1959  $1.95 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  *  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  Geneva  Dallas  Palo  Alto 
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nouveautés 


LAROUSSE 


Petit  Larousse  1961  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors  and  Teachers  of  French:  $5.25 
Postpaid 

CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE 

In  this  well  known  series  (4%"  x  7"),  so  valuable  for  the 
study  of  French  literature  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present: 
three  new  titles:  GIDE:  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs— GIRAU¬ 
DOUX:  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu— 'SAINT- 
EXUPERY:  Terre  des  hommes.  40 ÿ 

Latest  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

MANUEL  DE  FRANÇAIS  COMMERCIAL 
A  L'USAGE  DES  ETRANGERS  by  G.  Mauger 

et  J.  Charon.  Commercial  French  usage  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  many  letter  samples,  exercises  and  reproductions  of 
documents,  312  pp.  $2.75 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 

31  W.  46  St..  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


ICI 

ON 

PARLE 

FRANÇAIS 


A  new  French  teaching  film 
for  beginning  students 


16MM  COLOR  •  21  MINUTES  •  SALE  PRICE  $225  •  A  1960  RELEASE 

“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANÇAIS”  is  an  elementary  film  about  Quebec 
and  its  surrounding  countryside— a  setting  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  French.  Historically  the  area  reflects  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Linguistically  it  represents  an  area  where 
French  has  survived  as  a  spoken  language  long  after  the  entrance  of 
the  English  language. 

The  narrative  is  delivered  at  a  slow  pace  and  is  kept  simple.  Sentences 
are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
frequency  words  or  easily  recognizable  cognates. 

Produced  by  International  Film  Bureau  Inc.  Educational  consultant: 
Roger  Pillet,  University  of  Chicago.  Narrated  by:  Marie- Antoinette 
Martin,  University  of  Chicago. 


OTHER  FRENCH  FILMS 

L'ARRIVEE  A  PARIS  LA  FAMILLE  MARTIN  COURSES  ET  ACHATS 
11  min.  $60  18  min.  $110  11  min.  $60 

AU  RESTARURANT  VISAGES  DE  LA  VILLE  LUMIERE  QUELLE  CHANCE 

11  min.  $60  22  min.  $110  10  min.  $60 

L'ENTENTE  CORDIALE  HISTOIRE  DE  POISSONS 
10  min.  $60  11  min.  $60 

DEPART  DE  GRANDES  VACANCES 
11  min.  $60 


International  Film  Bureau  Inc. 


332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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“It’s  as  easy  to  use  as  flipping  a  switch 

Ua  TRAINER 


ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM* 


T.M. 


At  last,  in  the  LinguaTRAINER,  a  system  has  been  tech¬ 
nically  and  pedagogically  engineered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  language  teacher  in  instructing  an  entire  class, 
several  groups  of  the  class  simultaneously,  or  individual 
students  —  with  minimum  effort  and  optimum  results! 

The  LinguaTRAINER  is  easy  to  operate,  even  for  the 
least  mechanically  inclined  person.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  picture  above,  the  student  has  no  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  to  perform,  and  only  one  switch  to  manipulate.  The 
entire  class  period  can  be  used,  therefore,  for  teaching  and 
learning.  Tape  recorders  are  located  in  a  remote  control 
cabinet,  and  provide  record  and  playback  for  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Tape  cartridges  require  no  threading  of  reels,  no 
splicing,  no  rewinding,  and  can  be  used  again  and  again 
by  successive  classes  without  rehandling. 

High  fidelity  sound  reproduction,  an  important  factor 
in  language  work,  is  featured.  Most  important,  anyone 
who  can  flip  a  switch  can  operate  the  LinguaTRAINER 
successfully. 

Write-  to  Mr.  Bruce  Boat  for  LingüaTRAINER  Brochure 

‘Patents-  pending 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


Après  plus  de  dix  ans. . . 

Ces  Livres  de  Macmillan  Continuent  à  Plaire! 

LECTURES  LITTÉRAIRES 
POUR  COMMENÇANTS 

François  Denoeu,  Dartmouth  College 
1950,  181  pp.,  $2.75 


“Intended  for  beginners  in  college  French,  here  is  a 
book  that  is  inviting,  interesting  as  to  content  and  pre¬ 
sentation,  intelligently  arranged,  and  inspiring.  ...  I 
believe  that  college  freshmen  will  feel  complimented 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  being  entertained  and 
instructed  by  the  outstanding  French  authors  of  all 
time,  27  of  them,  representing  the  best  French  thought 
of  the  past  five  centuries.”— C.  D.  Morehead,  Modern 
Language  Journal 

PETITS  CONTES 
HUMORISTIQUES 

Pierre  Macy,  Charlotte  College ,  and  Henry  A.  Grubbs, 

Oberlin  College 
1948,  170  pp.,  $3.25 

“The  humor  .  .  .  for  the  most  part  lacks  that  painfully 
childish  quality  so  often  found  in  collections  of  would- 
be  witty  stories  .  .  .  these  little  tales  are  frequently  gen¬ 
uinely  funny  .  .  .  ’’—James  M.  Smith,  French  Review 
“One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  text  would  seem  to  be 
its  adaptability  ...  It  could  be  used  as  a  reader  in  a 
beginning  college  course,  as  a  text  for  elementary  con¬ 
versation,  or  as  the  basis  for  an  intermediate  .  .  . 
course.”— Jerry  J.  Powers,  Modern  Language  Forum 


9Vie  lÀïctcnii/lcwi  c{DOtn/iaritf 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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[- R0NALD  tex,books  for  college  courses  .  .  . 


HIER  et  AUJOURD’HUI 

PREMIÈRES  LECTURES  LITTÉRAIRES 

Selected  and  edited  by  GERMAINE  BRÉE,  New  York  University; 
and  ANNE  PRIOLEAU  JONES,  Lawrence  College 


A  representative  collection  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  16  selections  reflect  the  flavor  of 
the  language  as  written  by  such  notable 
stylists  as  Daudet,  Anatole  France,  Co¬ 
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Balzac  and  the  Caricature  of  the  Intellect 

by  Victor  Brombert 

.  .  .  just  as  the  pearl  is  a  disease  of 
the  oyster.  (Balzac,  “Des  Artistes”) 

In  ONE  OF  THE  ODDEST  PASSAGES  of  La  Peau  de  Chagrin— 
that  uncanny  novel  about  the  pathology  of  thought— three  doctors  diag¬ 
nose  the  condition  of  the  wilting  hero.  The  situation  is  grave:  Raphaël 
de  Valentin  possesses  an  extraordinary  talisman  given  him  by  a  mephisto- 
phelian  antique  dealer,  but  the  time  has  come  to  pay  for  the  power  thus 
enjoyed.  The  talisman,  symbol  of  life,  has  shrunk  with  every  desire, 
and  now  Raphaël  stares  into  the  unadorned  face  of  his  own  death— 
ironically,  at  the  moment  he  seems  to  be  within  reach  of  happiness. 

The  situation  is  serious  not  only  in  terms  of  the  individual’s  tragedy, 
but  because  Balzac  has  chosen  the  framework  and  occasionally  the  tone 
of  a  supernatural  tale  (Hoffmann’s  works  had  only  recently  been  trans¬ 
lated)  to  toy  with  philosophic  themes  and  to  present  his  views  on  the 
relationship  between  action,  thought  and  will.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  hero’s 
tragic  situation,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness,  and  even  the  grimness, 
with  which  the  author  dramatized  his  themes,  the  three  oracles  of  modern 
medicine  called  in  for  consultation  are  clearly  presented  in  a  comic  light. 

In  fact,  Balzac  unblushingly  uses  some  of  the  most  hackneyed  tricks 
of  caricature.  The  presentation  of  the  three  important  doctors,  their 
questioning  and  diagnoses  are  all  entirely  stylized.  The  materialist  Dr. 
Brisset  examines,  the  mystic-vitalist  Dr.  Caméristus  intuits,  the  skeptic 
Dr.  Maugredie  doubts.  Absurd  exchanges  take  place  concerning  the 
death  of  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  and  the  life  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  dead.  For  a  diagnosis,  Dr.  Maugredie  believes  it  best  to 
wait  until  the  patient  is  dead.  In  the  meantime,  they  indulge  in  the 
usual  jargon  about  the  contraction  of  the  hypochondrium,  the  extreme 
sensitivity  of  the  epigastrium,  the  prodigious  irritation  of  the  “grand 
sympathique”  and  the  exceptional  swelling  of  the  liver.  They  agree 
on  nothing,  of  course,  except  that  the  patient  is  sick,  and  that  leeches 
and  a  stay  in  a  watering  place  can  do  him  no  harm.  A  thoroughly  useless 
consultation,  whose  obvious  Molieresque  effects  are  further  reinforced 
by  Raphaël’s  sarcastic  concluding  remark:  “And  that’s  why  your  daughter 
is  deaf. . .” 

These  famous  professors  of  medicine  are,  however,  not  the  only  men 
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of  knowledge  ridiculed  in  the  novel.  A  few  pages  earlier,  three  famous 
scientists— a  professor  of  natural  history,  a  professor  of  physics,  and  a 
professor  of  chemistry— undergo  similar  treatment.  They  too  have  been 
consulted,  not  about  the  health  of  the  hero,  but  about  that  diabolical 
ass’s  skin.  Professor  Lavrille,  the  naturalist,  deeply  immersed  in  a  medita¬ 
tion  on  ducks,  wears  a  grotesquely  pushed-back  wig,  and  greets  Raphaël 
by  delivering  a  lengthy  lecture  on  the  monograph  he  is  preparing.  His 
classified  inventory  of  donkeys  (this  is  the  limit  of  his  science!)  reminds 
Raphaël  of  Sancho  Panza’s  story  of  the  goats.  Planchette,  the  professor 
of  physics,  is  a  conventional  example  of  the  absent-minded  scientist 
who  never  uses  the  right  buttonhole,  smokes  an  unlighted  cigar  and 
greets  every  visitor  by  asking  some  mechanical  and  irrelevant  question. 
He  too,  without  any  concern  for  his  increasingly  impatient  interlocutor, 
launches  into  an  endless  dissertation  which  turns  out  to  be  a  grandil¬ 
oquent  description  of  his  ignorance.  As  to  Japhet,  the  renowned  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  he  is  busy  inventing  new  names  and  admits  quite 
candidly  that  his  science  is  thoroughly  asleep.  The  consultation  is  of 
course  fruitless;  when  the  scientists  are  put  to  the  test,  their  knowledge 
fails  them.  They  can  neither  understand  nor  act  upon  the  mysterious 
talisman. 

The  reader  may  well  be  tempted  to  dismiss  these  pages  as  an  amusing 
though  somewhat  labored  interlude  in  which  Balzac  displays  a  freshly 
acquired  scientific  vocabulary  the  way  one  toys  with  a  complicated  new 
gadget.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  Balzac  had  more  in  mind  than  a 
somewhat  pedantic  comic  relief.  Both  consultations  obviously  echo  some 
of  the  serious  themes  of  the  work.  The  caricature  is  bound  up  with  a 
deep  social  pessimism:  just  as  Foedora,  the  cold  beauty,  symbol  of  selfish 
society,  disdains  the  young  poet’s  love  and  sacrifices— so  the  doctors  and 
the  scientists  are  altogether  insensitive  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient-hero 
whom  they  interrogate  and  auscultate  without  a  trace  of  pity.  But  the 
caricature  is  not  limited,  it  would  seem,  to  this  social  pessimism  which 
is  a  permanent  trait  of  Balzac’s  work.  More  important,  in  this  particular 
context,  are  the  fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  thought 
which  are  raised  by  Balzac.  The  consultations  tend  to  prove  the  failure 
of  all  science  in  the  face  of  the  deeper  mystery  of  life.  The  game  of  cata¬ 
loguing  names,  Balzac  implies,  is  the  limit  not  only  of  Lavrille’s  or 
Japhet’s  knowledge,  but  the  limit  of  all  knowledge.  The  fate  of  the 
gigantic  press,  shattered  in  its  effort  to  distend  the  ass’s  skin,  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  failure  which  ceases  to  be  comical.  At  one  point,  Balzac  com¬ 
pares  the  scientists  to  Christians  who,  arising  from  their  tombs,  come 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  one  in  heaven.  A  failure  which  is  summed 
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up  by  Dr.  Bianchon,  Raphaël’ s  friend  who  accompanies  the  three  lumi¬ 
naries  of  medicine:  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  medicine  negation  as  in 
all  the  sciences.” 

Negation,  however,  means  more  here  than  the  failure  of  specific 
scientific  processes  to  cope  with  life:  it  implies  a  principle  of  self- 
destruction  inherent  in  all  intellectual  effort.  The  constantly  shrinking 
talisman  is  the  very  image  of  this  wearing  down  and  final  destruction 
of  life  through  thought.  The  one  diagnosis  of  Raphael’s  malady  that 
has  to  be  taken  seriously  is  the  one  provided  by  Dr.  Brisset:  “He  is 
exhausted  by  excesses  of  thinking. . .”  This  corrosive  virtue  of  thought 
is  made  dramatically  vivid  in  the  duel  scene,  when  a  pale  and  stooped 
Raphaël,  piematurely  aged,  and  his  decrepit  servant  Jonathas  appear  in 
the  early  morning  light—  two  old  men  equally  destroyed,  the  one  by 
time,  the  other  by  thought.” 

This  theme— the  corrosive  effect  of  the  intellect  on  the  individual  and 
on  society-is  probably  the  most  important  unifying  element  of  the  novel. 
Even  the  apparently  gratuitous  digressions  on  gambling  and  orgies  are 
more  than  self-indulgent  excursions  into  the  realm  of  the  picturesque. 
The  famous  Taillefer  orgy  is  not  only  gastronomic,  but  an  incredible  orgy 
of  words  in  which  the  variou  writers,  artists,  poets,  journalists  and 
parasites  participate  in  a  true  sab  h  at  des  intelligences.  These  “revels”  of 
the  intellect,  filled  with  grotesque  paradoxes  covering  religions,  philos¬ 
ophies,  ethics,  political  science,  which  annihilate  them  all  in  a  universal 
hiccup,  seem  to  justify  Raphaël’s  comment  that  the  exercise  of  reason 
corrupts  man.  And  is  not  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book,  the 
significance  of  the  antique  shop,  that  stupendous  museum  in  time  and 
in  space,  containing  the  remnants  of  a  dozen  lost  worlds— a  tomb  of 
thought  and  of  civilizations  which  Raphaël  symbolically  visits  as  he 
thinks  of  suicide,  and  which  Balzac  calls  a  “philosophic  dungheap”? 
At  every  point  in  the  novel  one  finds  a  conceptual  justification  of  the 
caricature  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  echoes  of  Rousseau’s  well-known 
statement  that  “the  man  who  thinks  is  a  depraved  animal.”  It  is  hardly 
a  coincidence  that  Raphaël  chooses  to  settle  in  the  very  hotel  in  which 
Rousseau  had  stayed. 

There  is  greater  thematic  coherence  and  consistency  in  La  Comédie 
humaine  than  one  is  frequently  willing  to  grant.  All  of  Balzac’s  great 
thinkers  and  creators— Promethean  intellects  or  artists— are  similarly 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  genius.  They  all  appear  in  a  grotesque  light 
and  are  presented  in  a  manner  that  follows  a  recognizable  pattern.  Fren- 
hofer,  the  painter;  Balthazar  Claës,  the  philosopher-chemist;  Paolo  Gam- 
bara,  the  musician— all  seem  at  first  physically  strange  and  even  ludicrous, 
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but  the  details  of  their  strangeness  are  ominously  endowed  with  demonic 
undertones,  and  the  demonic  elements  finally  come  to  the  foreground, 
leading  to  madness  and  self-annihilation.  In  all  cases,  they  confirm 
Bianchon’s  verdict  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  knowledge  there  is  negation. 
Negation  of  the  self  and  negation  of  life:  here  again  caricature  and  the 
tragic  view  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  ugly,  pug-nosed  individual  whom  Raphael  meets  in  Porbus’  studio 
is  none  other  than  the  great  Frenhofer,  only  disciple  of  Mabuse  and 
sole  depository  of  his  secret.  The  first  impression  made  by  the  main  char¬ 
acter  of  Le  Chef-d’œuvre  inconnu  is  certainly  not  flattering.  Frenhofer 
wears  a  “stupid”  expression.  (Benassis,  in  Le  Médecin  de  campagne , 
also  has  an  expression  of  intellectual  nullity.)  But  it  soon  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  details  referring  to  Frenhofer’s  ugliness  or  pointing 
to  his  grotesqueness  also  suggest  demonic  powers  and  supernatural  in¬ 
sights.  Repeatedly  Balzac  refers  to  him  as  a  “demon”  outside  the  bounds 
of  human  nature.  Words  such  as  “bizarre,”  “fantastic,”  “diabolical”  stud 
these  pages.  But  these  demonic  details  (and  Balzac  is  a  master  at  bestow¬ 
ing  demonic  meanings  on  apparently  trivial  details)  in  turn  lead  to 
disintegration.  While  giving  a  lesson  to  Porbus,  Frenhofer  is  suddenly 
assailed  by  doubts:  “Too  much  science,  like  ignorance,  leads  to  nega¬ 
tion.”  His  doubts  are  only  too  justified  by  the  results  of  his  own  work, 
for  when  he  finally  consents,  with  supernatural  pride  in  his  creation, 
to  show  Porbus  and  Poussin  the  painting  on  whicti  he  has  been  laboring 
for  ten  years,  they  are  horrified  by  wbat  they  see:  utter  chaos,  utter 
destruction,  utter  nothingness  (a  colossal  rien)  out  of  which,  in  one 
corner  of  the  canvas,  only  one  delicately  painted  foot  has  managed  to 
survive.  Art  has  killed  the  artist.  The  novel  fittingly  ends  with  Fren¬ 
hofer’s  suicide. 

In  La  Recherche  de  l’absolu ,  the  emphasis  on  the  extravagant  aspect 
of  genius  is  heavier  still.  Balthazar  Claës  was  once  a  model  husband. 
But  now  that  he  has  become  obsessed  with  alchemical  problems  and 
with  the  search  for  unity  of  matter  and  the  “absolute”  (metaphysical 
monism  is  one  of  Balzac’s  own  pet  beliefs),  he  neglects  his  physical  ap¬ 
pearance,  his  fingernails  are  black,  he  becomes  increasingly  absent- 
minded  and  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town’s  children.  He  has  an 
empty  stare;  his  face,  reminiscent  of  a  horse’s  face,  is  a  “magnificent 
monstrosity.”  His  shoes  are  filthy,  his  trousers  covered  with  spots,  his 
vest  is  chronically  unbuttoned,  his  tie  all  twisted— the  “négligé”  of  genius, 
Balzac  explains.  In  his  laboratory,  his  behavior  seems  even  more  gro¬ 
tesque:  his  daughter  who  surprised  him  there  one  day  amidst  his  bizarre 
machines  remarks  with  terror  that  he  is  “mad.” 
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But  here  too,  obviously,  Balzac  is  interested  not  merely  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  comic  effect.  With  remarkable  regularity,  the  incongruous  detail 
introduces  a  demonic  climate.  Once  again,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
epithets  suggesting  fantastic,  supernatural  forces  at  play.  Even  before 
Balthazar  Claës  appears,  his  slow,  heavy,  lifeless  footsteps— as  in  a  horror 
film— announce  the  frightful  fate  of  a  “thinker”  who  carries  “worlds” 
with  him.  His  daughter  is  only  too  right.  Balthazar  slowly  sinks  into 
the  deep  night  of  insanity. 

The  pattern  thus  exactly  parallels  the  one  in  Le  Chef-d'œuvre  inconnu. 
Conventional  overcoloring  suggests  the  intrusion  of  human  reason  into 
realms  of  mystery  and  madness— an  intrusion  paid  with  ruin.  The  tyranny 
of  ideas,  assuming  the  form  of  monomania,  results  in  Balthazar’s  moral 
and  material  bankruptcy.  Science  devours  him;  he  ceases  to  be  a  man, 
a  husband,  a  father,  a  citizen.  Like  all  geniuses  in  La  Comédie  humaine , 
he  creates  aridity  around  him.  For  genius,  Balzac  tells  us,  is  a  “constant 
excess,”  more  destructive  than  all  evil  passions  combined. 

Paolo  Gambara,  the  mad  composer,  also  appears  at  first  as  a  pathetic, 
maniacal  though  innocuous  figure  destined  to  be  unsuccessful  and  cuck¬ 
olded  without  delay.  At  the  table  d’hôte  of  his  pension,  everybody  cruelly 
delights  in  ridiculing  him.  He  composes  metaphysical  operas  on  the 
Christian  martyrs  and  on  Mahomet.  When  he  sits  down  to  play  his 
score,  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  his  voice  sounds  like  the  barking  of  “hoarse 
watchdogs.”  His  music,  a  “shapeless  creation,”  strikes  the  ears  of  his 
listeners  with  all  the  violence  and  the  meaninglessness  of  a  “stunning 
cacophony.”  During  his  performance,  he  goes  through  all  the  conven¬ 
tional  antics  of  the  comic  musician:  he  sighs,  talks,  screams,  is  alternately 
tender  or  furious,  sticks  out  his  tongue  like  a  petulant  child,  collapses 
ecstatically.  But  once  again  the  preposterous  detail  is  demonic  (the 
cacophony  is  based  on  a  scientific  discovery;  Gambara  is  also  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  magical  Panharmoriicon)  and  announces  self-annihilation. 
Life  is  crushed  by  intelligence,  the  idea  asphyxiates  the  inventor,  in¬ 
spiration  paralyzes  the  mind.  Victim  of  his  own  superiority,  Paolo 
Gambara  ends  up  an  alcoholic  street  singer. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  interpret  these  novels  which 
deal  with  the  theme  of  genius  as  critiques  of  the  creative  process.  In 
spite  of  echoes  of  Rousseau  (in  La  Peau  de  chagrin ,  all  through  the 
pages  describing  Raphael’s  desire  to  merge  with  Nature,  they  occasionally 
affect  even  the  imagery  and  the  style)-in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  suspect 
a  latent  disease  at  the  heart  of  all  intellectual  dreams,  Balzac  unques¬ 
tionably  sings  the  greatness  of  man’s  mind.  The  very  suffering,  the  very 
destruction  of  his  martyr-thinkers  is  testimony  to  the  grandeur  with 
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which  he  intends  to  endow  them.  Few  writers  have  written  with  greater 
exaltation  about  the  beauty  of  man’s  mental  energies.  The  sheer  pleasure 
of  learning,  knowing,  thinking,  understanding  and  dominating  through 
intellectual  will  power  is  one  of  the  permanent  themes  of  his  work. 
It  is  this  intellectual  energy,  this  intellectual  passion  which  ultimately 
makes  brothers  of  characters  as  unlike  each  other  as  Louis  Lambert, 
Vautrin,  Benassis  or  Napoleon.  In  every  work  where  artists  or  scientists 
are  treated  in  a  comic  key,  it  is  easy  to  discern  contrapuntal  effects  which 
underline  their  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  their  efforts.  The  magus¬ 
like  antiquarian  who  tempts  Raphaël  with  the  ass’s  skin,  and  thus  intro¬ 
duces  the  theme  of  the  corrosive  effects  of  intellectual  energy,  also  evokes 
in  his  presence  the  pure  pleasure  of  meditation,  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  confused  and  terrifying  voices  of  inspiration— “a  joy  superior 
to  other  worldly  joys,”  comparable  only  to  the  ecstasy  of  dominating 
the  universe  in  the  presence  of  God.  Professor  Planchette  may  appear 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals  amused  or  irritated  by  absent- 
mindedness  and  physical  sloppiness,  but  Balzac  reminds  us— in  the  very 
sentence  providing  the  ludicrous  details— that  Planchette  is  a  “true  poet,” 
that  he  has  a  “sublime  mind”  lost  in  perpetual  meditation,  that  he  is 
selflessly  dedicated  to  science  for  science’s  sake.  And  does  not  the  tribute 
to  Cuvier  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  (“the  greatest  poet  of  our  cen¬ 
tury”)  introduce  the  admiring  note  which  runs  through  this  as  well 
as  through  the  other  novels?  For  Frenhofer  may  be  as  ugly  as  Socrates 
(the  comparison  alone  is  full  of  meaning),  he  may  look  stupid  and  all 
his  work  come  to  naught— he  is  nonetheless  the  great  master;  he  is 
“more  than  a  man,”  “beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature,”  a  profound 
visionary  in  contact  with  invisible  spheres,  a  “prince  of  Art,”  the  symbol 
of  “Art  itself.”  Balthazar  Claës,  the  obsessed  philosopher-chemist,  may 
behave  in  an  unbecoming  manner  and,  like  a  Molière  character,  ruin 
his  family  for  what  may  seem  a  maniacal  fad— yet  Balzac  is  careful  to 
underline  Balthazar’s  authentic  greatness:  he  is  animated  by  the  “fire 
of  genius,”  he  is  a  “great  man,”  he  is  tempted  by  “the  fire  of  Prometheus,” 
his  Titanic  fall  is  a  “truly  tragic  spectacle,”  he  is  a  giant  crushed  by 
a  “gigantic  problem”  whose  very  death  (his  last  word  is  Eureka !)  pro¬ 
vides  a  scene  of  intellectual  grandeur  in  defeat.  As  to  Paolo  Gambara, 
“personage  worthy  of  Hoffmann,”  he  is  a  carrier  of  “unknown  treasures,” 
a  “pilgrim  sitting  at  the  door  of  paradise,”  listening  to  the  songs  of 
angels,  whose  tragedy  it  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  very  beauty  and  power 
of  his  inspiration. 

Understatement  is  evidently  not  one  of  Balzac’s  vices.  One  may  well 
wonder  why  he  chose  so  often  to  present  his  thinker-heroes  in  a  comic 
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accoutrement  before  leading  them  through  failure  to  self-destruction. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  caricature  provided  the  distance  he  felt  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  intellectual  superiority  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
such  characters  palatable  and  esthetically  credible.  Certainly  Balzac  was 
aware  of  the  need  to  create  such  a  distance.  Else,  why  would  he,  in 
nearly  every  case,  have  provided  within  the  novel  another  important 
character  who  acts  as  a  witness,  an  intermediary  consciousness,  a  filter, 
who  alone  grants  us  access  into  the  company  of  the  “great  man”?  Louis 
Lambert,  that  curious  autobiographic  portrait  of  the  precocious  genius 
and  martyr  of  his  own  intellect  (he  finally  even  attempts  to  castrate 
himself),  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  narrator  who  is  himself,  to  a 
large  degree,  a  Balzacian  self-portrait.  Standing  between  Frenhofer  and 
the  reader  is  the  young  Poussin.  Gambara  has  as  “witness”  the  seductive 
count  Andrea  who  is  in  love  with  his  wife.  This  method  of  presenting 
an  unusual  mind  indirectly,  through  the  conscience  of  some  admiring 
observer,  has  been  used  many  times.  Docteur  Noir,  in  Vigny’s  Stello, 
is  the  witness  of  three  great  poets.  Valéry’s  Monsieur  Teste,  to  some 
extent  also  deformed  by  caricature,  is  described  to  us  by  his  friend  and 
his  wife.  Adrian  Leverkiihn,  in  Thomas  Mann’s  Doktor  Faustus ,  is 
presented  through  the  chronicle  of  his  more  pedestrian  friend,  Professor 
Zeitblom.  More  recently,  Huxley,  in  The  Genius  and  the  Goddess ,  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  great  scientist  Henry  Maartens  and  the  reader  the 
screen  of  John  Rivers’  memories.  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  developing 
Sartre’s  remarks  on  the  Sherlock  Holmes-Dr.  Watson  technique,  per- 
spicaciously  explained  why  genius  is  best  refracted  through  another 
conscience:  “Genius  or  sainthood,  these  transcendent  states  of  being, 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  directly  without  provoking  in  the  spectator 
incredulity  or  even  laughter”  ( Histoire  du  roman  français  depuis  1918, 
I,  p.  298). 

Even  laughter. . .  Does  not  caricature  paradoxically  provide  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  such  a  spontaneous  reaction  by  creating  a  climate  of  artifice? 
Huxley’s  “genius”  characteristically  is  also  a  comic  figure,  impractical, 
absent-minded,  hypochondriac,  obsessed  with  pornography-above  all 
inhuman,  a  “luminous  idiot,”  whose  huge,  crazy  intellect  has  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  flow  of  life  from  his  wife-goddess.  Far  from  being 
incompatible  with  the  concept  of  greatness,  caricature  can  be  as  useful 
in  suggesting  this  greatness  as  in  protecting  the  work  from  the  reader  s 
corrosive  irony. 

In  Balzac’s  case,  however,  the  function  of  the  grotesque  is  not  confined 
to  such  self-protection.  Unlike  Stendhal,  Balzac  is  not  afraid  of  the 
reader’s  irony.  Much  too  confident  in  his  literary  powers  to  worry  unduly 
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about  the  subtle  tactics  of  neutralizing  or  orienting  a  reader’s  reaction, 
Balzac  is  more  concerned  with  the  immediate  effects  of  a  given  device. 
Exaggeration,  in  describing  his  scientists  and  artists  of  genius,  provided 
him  with  a  dramatic,  somewhat  theatrical  technique  for  suggesting  the 
strangeness  of  these  exceptional  beings.  Looking  at  these  unusual  crea¬ 
tures  from  a  distance,  always  viewing  them  from  the  outside,  struck  at 
the  outset  by  the  incomprehensible  in  their  make-up,  the  reader  is  forced 
to  consider  them  with  awe.  Apparent  madness  is  another  way  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  existence  of  spheres  inaccessible  to  ordinary  man.  Only 
strange  and  strangely  powerful  beings  have  access  to  these  realms.  No 
wonder  Balthazar’s  wife  is  terrified  by  the  flame-throwing  eyes  of  the 
Polish  “tempter”  responsible  for  her  husband’s  Promethean  struggle  and 
defeat.  Caricature  is  here  in  the  service  of  terror.  Old  comic  devices 
are  exploited  as  symptoms  of  monomania.  But  just  as  monomaniac  old 
Goriot,  simultaneously  sublime  and  ridiculous,  is  obviously  far  more 
than  a  comic  or  pathetic  character  (he  is,  in  fact,  the  very  symbol 
of  tragically  profaned  fatherhood),  so  Balzac’s  grotesque  treatment  of 
men  of  genius,  exalting,  in  the  passionate  and  haunted  specialist,  the 
character  most  opposed  to  the  seventeenth-century  concept  of  the  honnête 
homme,  goes  far  beyond  Molieresque  effects  unable  to  account  for 
greatness. 

The  marriage  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  is  of  course  one  of 
the  Romantic  clichés,  though  perhaps  among  the  least  significant.  More 
fundamental  Romantic  themes  are  implicit  in  the  derisive-demonic  treat¬ 
ment:  the  suffering  of  the  great  mind,  his  isolation,  the  incommuni¬ 
cability  of  a  private  vision,  the  fatal  struggle  with  knowledge  and  beauty, 
the  “disease”  of  spiritual  superiority.  “Who  says  poetry,  says  suffering,” 
writes  Balzac  in  Les  Illusions  perdues.  Poets  and  thinkers,  to  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  mind,  are  the  martyrs  of  their  vocation,  men  doomed  to  suffer 
and  to  succumb  after  having  been  misunderstood  and  separated  from 
others.  This  is  the  theme  of  Vigny’s  Moïse,  as  well  as  of  large  parts  of 
Le  Journal  d’un  poète.  It  is  the  same  theme  that  underlies  Balzac’s 
Louis  Lambert,  the  account  of  a  “grandiose  childhood  and  misunder¬ 
stood  youth.”  To  some  extent,  one  might  say  that  even  without  the 
germ  of  madness  inherent  in  all  intellectual  vision,  Louis  Lambert's 
isolation  in  school  and  later  in  Paris  is  such  that  the  cruelty  of  society 
alone  could  account  for  his  loss  of  reason.  This  aloneness  is  evidently 
related  to  the  incommunicability  of  the  artist’s  insight,  a  theme  which 
Balzac  is  one  of  the  first  to  have  exploited.  What  Frenhofer  sees  and 
what  the  spectator  sees  will  never  be  the  same— even  granted  that  Fren¬ 
hofer  (but  that  too  is  impossible)  will  ever  succeed  in  giving  a  concrete 
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shape  to  his  vision.  For  the  inability  to  communicate  is  not  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  artist:  more  trying  and  more  glorious  also  is  that  fatal 
struggle  with  his  own  material,  to  which  the  artist  inevitably  succumbs. 
Baudelaire,  a  great  admirer  of  Balzac,  sang  of  the  clownish  awkwardness 
of  the  poet  {“Le  Vieux  Saltimbanque,”  “L’Albatros”),  of  the  poet’s  curse 
and  of  his  ineluctable  defeat  in  his  duel  with  beauty.  “Le  confiteor 
de  l’artiste,”  one  of  Baudelaire’s  most  striking  prose  poems,  describes 
the  work  of  art  as  the  eternally  defeated  artist’s  cry  of  anguish  at  the 
recurring  hour  of  agony.  The  relation  between  art,  disease,  and  death 
is  indeed  one  that  haunts  European  thought  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  “Genius  is  a  horrible  disease,”  says  Claude  Vignon 
in  Les  Illusions  perdues.  Every  writer,  according  to  him,  is  a  sick  monster. 
This  typically  romantic  mating  of  disease  with  the  creative  energies  of 
the  artist  still  worries  our  imagination,  and  has  perhaps  never  been 
more  powerfully  expressed  than  by  Thomas  Mann,  whose  Devil,  in 
Doktor  Faustus,  sings  the  praises  of  creative  disease,  and  informs  Adrian 
Leverkiihn  that  the  man  of  genius  is  “the  brother  of  the  criminal  and 
the  madman.” 

Caricature  and  demonic  details  in  Balzac’s  novels,  however,  go  beyond 
the  Romantic  theme  of  the  exceptional  individual.  They  suggest  the 
very  drama  of  thought.  A  philosophic  dilemma  rests  at  the  heart  of 
Balzac’s  work.  On  the  one  hand,  Balzac  never  ceased  glorifying  the 
intellect.  Some  of  his  earliest  fictional  characters  (for  instance  in  Sténie 
ou  les  erreurs  philosophiques)  are  lovers  who  are  also  “thinkers.”  Balzac, 
moreover,  saw  the  artist,  much  like  the  Saint-Simoniens,  as  the  new  priest, 
a  guide  for  humanity,  a  prophet,  a  seer.  His  intellectual  aristocratism 
even  led  him  to  place  the  thinker  above  the  statesman.  Paris  to  him 
was  great  because  it  was  a  “sublime  vessel  loaded  with  intelligence. 
He  himself  thought  that  to  have  written  Le  Médecin  de  campagne  meant 
more  for  his  glory  and  for  his  country  than  the  winning  of  battles. 
“We  have  reached  the  era  of  intelligence,”  he  writes  to  Madame  Hanska, 
and  his  own  ambitions  in  this  new  era  are  not  small:  I  want  to  govern 
the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.”  Coming  from  one  who  believed  that 
“the  thought  of  a  country  is  the  whole  country,”  such  an  ambition  was 
not  a  petty  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt-in  the  wake  of  Rousseau-that  thought 
was  a  non-natural  activity,  and  civilization  a  human  disease.  His  im¬ 
portant  essay  “Des  Artistes”  centers  around  the  conviction  that  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  “goes  so  to  speak  against  Nature,”  that  all  arts,  all  creation 
constitute  a  horrible  “abuse  of  thinking.”  Of  course,  he  derived  more 
than  a  little  excitement  from  such  a  notion:  it  confirmed  the  super- 
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natural,  mysterious  powers  of  the  great  creator,  as  well  as  his  tragic  fate. 
This  conviction,  however,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  indirect  attempt 
at  self-consolation  or  self-glorification.  Bernard  Guyon,  in  his  remark¬ 
able  study  of  Balzac’s  political  and  social  ideas,  has  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  one  of  the  central  laws  of  social  and  moral  pathology  in  La 
Comédie  humaine  is  the  steady  corrosion,  or  corruption,  of  life  by 
thought. 

The  caricature  of  the  intellect  thus  fits  into  a  larger  dialectical  scheme, 
where  the  greatness  of  the  intellect  is  at  the  same  time  negated  and 
reaffirmed  by  its  destructive  potential,  where  power  and  slavery  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  precisely  such  dialectical  antitheses,  fundamental  in 
the  work  of  Balzac,  that  raise  his  novels  above  the  level  of  petty  realism 
to  which  myopic  readers  would  restrict  his  art.  A  dynamic  philosophical 
monism,  implying  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  thought  and  matter,  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  odds  with  a  basic  pessimism  confirmed  by  experience.  Les 
Illusions  perdues  is  the  grandiose  account  of  this  permanent  tension. 
Philosophic  idealism  and  social  pessimism  are  in  sharp  conflict  there, 
not  only  in  the  character  of  Lucien  de  Rubempré  (endowed  with  all 
the  talents  and  exposed  to  every  weakness),  but  in  the  vivid  contrast 
that  Balzac  establishes  between  the  cynical  journalists  and  the  idealistic 
(though  slightly  ridiculous)  cénacle.  It  is  true  that  on  occasion  Balzac 
tried  to  reconcile  these  extreme  tendencies  through  an  alliance  between 
thought  and  action.  Le  Médecin  de  campagne  (Benassis  explains  that 
“here  all  must  be  praxis  and  action”)  is  one  such  attempt.  However, 
the  antithesis  thought-action  continued  to  obsess  Balzac.  Savoir  and 
pouvoir—  the  irreconcilable,  but  also  inescapable  couple— appears  as  a 
clearly  formulated  polarity  at  the  beginning  of  La  Peau  de  chagrin. 
It  will  remain  a  central  theme,  not  only  in  Balzacian  fiction,  but  in  the 
entire  tradition  of  the  novel  of  ideas. 

Yale  University 


Situation  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard 

par  Leon  S.  Roudiez 

A 

JL  JL  PEU  PRES  DEUX  ANNEES  se  sont  écoulées  depuis  la  mort  de 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard  le  22  août  1958.  Grâce  à  ce  léger  recul,  il  est 
aujourd’hui  possible  de  recenser  quelques-uns  des  jugements  les  plus 
significatifs  de  la  critique  à  son  égard  et  même  de  les  juger  à  leur  tour. 

On  a  relativement  peu  écrit  sur  Martin  du  Gard:  il  n’y  a  plus  guère 
d’originalité  à  le  constater.  Georges  Duhamel,  par  exemple,  a  suscité 
deux  ou  trois  fois  plus  de  commentaires  que  l’auteur  des  Thibault.  En 
1943  Martin  du  Gard  lui-même  s’affligeait  en  ces  termes  de  cette  indiffé¬ 
rence  apparente  de  la  critique:  “Il  a  paru  ces  dernières  années  de  longues 
études,  des  livres  même  sur  le  roman  contemporain  où  mon  nom  n’est 
même  pas  cité ...[...]  on  ne  pense  plus  à  moi,  je  ne  compte  pas.”1  Sans 
doute  faut-il  rappeler  qu’il  n’a  pas  encouragé  les  biographes:  il  n’était 
pas  homme  à  cultiver  sa  gloire,  ni  à  faire  de  confidences  intimes.  Comme 
le  remarquait  récemment  Louis  Martin-Chauffier  d’un  grand  nombre  de 
commentateurs,  “il  leur  faut  manger  de  l’homme  pour  digérer  les  œu¬ 
vres.”2  On  aimerait  croire,  pourtant,  que  la  véritable  critique  se  nourrit 
d’autre  chose.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  il  n’existe  à  ce  jour,  en  dehors  d’une 
thèse  spécialisée  et  de  deux  plaquettes,  qu’un  seul  livre  consacré  à  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard— celui  de  Clément  Borgal.3  On  peut  y  ajouter  un  peu  moins 
de  deux  cents  articles  parus  dans  des  périodiques  divers  et  dont  un  bon 
tiers  a  été  écrit  à  l’occasion  de  sa  mort. 

Faut-il  maintenant  mettre  un  point  final  au  compte-rendu  de  cet  évé¬ 
nement  de  l’historié  littéraire  que  furent  les  Thibault ?4  Rogert  Martin 

1  Cité  par  Jean  Morand,  “Entre  la  littérature  et  la  vie.  La  solitude  de  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard,”  Les  Lettres  Nouvelles ,  VI,  65  (Nov.  1958),  507. 

2  Louis  Martin-Chauffier,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  Biblio,  XXVIII,  1  (Jan.  1960),  5. 

3  Gilberte  Alméras,  La  Médecine  dans  les  Thibault  (Paris:  Fournié,  1946),  René 
Lalou,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1937);  Howard  Crosby  Rice,  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard  and  the  World  of  the  Thibaults  (New  York:  Viking,  1941);  Clément 
Borgal,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  (Paris:  Editions  Universitaires,  195/). 

4  Traiter  de  la  situation  de  Martin  du  Gard  revient  à  considérer  presque  exclu¬ 
sivement  le  romancier  de  Jean  Barois  et  des  Thibault— ce  sont  là  les  œuvres  dont 
parle  la  critique.  Ses  premiers  romans  furent  des  échecs  et  il  est  peu  probable  qu  il 
subsiste  autre  chose  que  des  fragments  de  ces  Souvenirs  du  Coloiiel  de  Maumort 
dont  Gide  lui  avait  pourtant  dit:  "Vous  n’avez  rien  écrit  des  plus  solide^  et  de  plus 
personnel.”  D’autre  part,  il  semble  clair  que  si  Martin  du  Gard  a  peut-etre  possédé 
des  qualités  de  dramaturge  (que  la  critique  a  retrouvées  dans  son  œuvre  romanesque), 
il  n’a  pas  eu  le  loisir  ou  le  goût  de  les  développer  pour  la  scène. 
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du  Gard  devra-t-il  silencieusement  rejoindre  la  masse  de  ces  romanciers 
de  second  ordre  qu’un  certain  public  lit  encore  mais  dont  tout  critique 
qui  se  respecte  ne  parle  plus?  Telle  est  en  somme  la  question  qui  se  pose 
maintenant. 

Il  n’y  a  guère  de  profit  aujourd’hui  à  revenir  sur  l’attitude  de  la  cri¬ 
tique  de  l’entre-deux-guerres.  Sa  réaction  favorable  a  trouvé  son  expres¬ 
sion  suprême  dans  l’attribution  du  Prix  Nobel  en  1937  et,  pour  ceux 
qu’intéressent  les  jalons  historiques,  les  essais  de  René  Lalou  et  d’André 
Maurois  pourraient  lui  servir  de  miroir  assez  fidèle.5 

Contrastant  avec  cette  attitude,  il  est  incontestable  que  la  première 
décade  de  l’après-guerre  n’a  pas  été  bienveillante.  Evidemment,  il  n’y  a 
pas  eu  d’attaques  forcenées  ni  de  condamnation  totale;  mais,  la  plupart 
du  temps,  on  a  fait  silence— ce  qui  est  peut-être  pire  encore.  Symbolisant 
en  quelque  sorte  ce  silence,  l’attitude  de  Sartre  est  à  signaler;  il  semble 
bien  que  le  pape  de  l’existentialisme  français  n’ait  pas  une  seule  fois  men¬ 
tionné  le  nom  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  ce  qui  est  d’autant  plus  re¬ 
marquable  que  les  références,  favorables  ou  défavorables,  à  toutes  sortes 
d’auteurs  abondent  dans  son  œuvre  critique. 

Pourtant,  ce  silence  sera  bientôt  rompu,  et  d’une  manière  presque  dé¬ 
finitive,  d’abord  par  la  publication  des  deux  volumes  des  Œuvres  com¬ 
plètes  (préfacées,  fait  capital,  par  Camus),6 7  suivie  du  livre  de  Borgal;  en¬ 
suite,  naturellement,  par  la  mort  même  de  Martin  du  Gard.  Ces  deux 
événements  furent  l’occasion  d’une  tentative  de  réhabilitation  que  Ca¬ 
mus,  par  exemple,  manifesta  en  écrivant: 

...  il  a  peut-être  été  le  seul  (et,  dans  un  sens,  plus  que  Gide  ou  Valéry) 
à  annoncer  la  littérature  d’aujourd’hui,  à  lui  léguer  les  problèmes  qui 
l’écrasent,  à  autoriser  aussi  quelques-uns  de  ses  espoirs.  [.  . .]  son  œuvre 
est  aussi  celle  du  doute,  de  la  raison  déçue  et  persévérante ,  de  l’ignorance 
reconnue  et  du  pari  sur  l’homme  sans  autre  avenir  que  lui-même.  Par 
là,  comme  par  ses  audaces  invisibles  ou  ses  contradictions  acceptées,  cette 
œuvre  est  de  notre  temps J 

Au  lendemain  de  la  mort  du  romancier,  Gaëtan  Picon  s’exprime  dans 
un  sens  analogue: 

5  Lalou,  op.  cit.;  André  Maurois,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  in  Etudes  littéraires, 
Il  (New  York:  Editions  de  la  Maison  Française,  1944). 

6  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  Œuvres  complètes,  2  vol.,  “Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade” 
(Paris:  Gallimard,  1955). 

7  Albert  Camus,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  NRF,  Octobre  1955,  p.  642.  Texte 
repris  dans  la  préface  des  Œuvres  complètes. 
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Martin  du  Gard  a  tort  s’il  pense  que  ses  problèmes  ont  cessé  d’être  les 
nôtres.  Sa  pensée  est  plus  proche  de  nous  que  ne  sont  les  grandes  œuvres 
qui ,  au  début  du  siècle,  ont  frayé  au  roman  de  nouvelles  voies,  alors  que 
lui-même  s’est  contenté  d’un  art  de  tradition.  Un  livre  comme  L’Eté  1914 
appartient  bien  à  l’époque  qui  a  vu  l’œuvre  de  Malraux ,  de  Saint  Exu- 
péry,  de  Sartre,  de  Camus— puisqu’  il  dit  l’effort  de  l’homme  qui,  séparé 
de  Dieu,  ne  peut  se  sauver  qu’en  se  liant  aux  autres,  dans  l’entreprise 
commune  d’une  histoire  en  dehors  de  laquelle  nous  ne  pouvons  rien  être, 
mais  qui  ne  sera  rien  elle-même  si  elle  n’est  pas  à  l’image  des  meilleurs 
de  nous.8 

Ces  lignes,  par  la  réputation  même  de  leurs  signataires,  nous  autorisent 
à  examiner  cette  décade  1945-1955  afin  de  voir  si  la  défaveur  qui  a 
entouré  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  est  soit  un  phénomène  passager,  soit 
un  présage  de  sa  destinée  posthume. 

Sans  doute  est-il  assez  difficile  d’analyser  le  silence.  Abandonnons  à  de 
plus  fins  psychologues  la  tâche  d’expliquer  les  abstentions  de  Sartre:  elles 
contre-balancent  le  prix  Nobel  et  ne  sont,  du  point  de  vue  de  la  critique 
littéraire,  pas  plus  convaincantes.  Dans  ce  silence  relatif,  des  voix  se  sont 
pourtant  élevées  et  il  est  possible  de  considérer  celle  de  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  comme  étant  assez  représentative  de  l’époque.  Le  texte  qui  nous 
intéresse  consiste  des  quelque  quarante-cinq  pages  consacrées  à  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard  dans  l 'Histoire  du  roman  français  depus  1918.  Consa¬ 
crées  n’est  sans  doute  pas  le  mot  juste  car,  sous  l’apparence  d’une  analyse 
objective  et  souvent  élogieuse,  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  se  livre  à  une 
entreprise  de  démolition  assez  perfide.  Passons  sur  les  éloges:  notre  cri¬ 
tique  reconnaît  que  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  est  un  romancier-ne  ,  elle 
pense  également  que,  contrairement  à  l’opinion  de  Gide,9  c’est  “un  ar¬ 
tiste,  et  un  artiste  consommé.”  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  objections,  n  in¬ 
sistons  pas  sur  ce  qu’elle  appelle  la  lézarde  dans  1  edifice,  cette  faille 
ou  cette  coupure  sur  laquelle  tout  le  monde  s  est  étendu  (au  risque  de 
perdre  l’équilibre),  coupure  survenue  entre  le  volume  de  La  Mort  du 
père  et  ceux  de  L’Eté  1914. 10  Sa  critique  principale  semble  partir  du  point 
même  où  se  retrouveront  plusieurs  de  ses  confrères  après  la  mort  de  Mar- 

8  Gaëtan  Picon,  "Portrait  et  situation  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  Mercure  de 

France,  CCCXXXIV,  1141  (sept.  1958),  25. 

»  Gide  aurait  écrit  à  Gallimard,  qui  lui  avait  demandé  de  lire  le  manuscrit  de 
Jean  Barois:  “A  publier  sans  hésiter  .  .  .  Celui  qui  a  écrit  cela  n  est  peut-être  pas 
un  artiste,  mais  c’est  un  gaillard.”  Il  y  a  des  variantes. 

10  Cf.  Thomas  White  Hall,  "A  Note  on  the  So-Called  Change  in  Technique  in 
Les  Thibault  of  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  French  Review,  XXVII,  2  (Dec.  1953),  108- 
113. 
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tin  du  Gard  (ainsi  que  nous  le  verrons  plus  loin):  “  . . .  l’effort  désespéré 
que  fit  à  diverses  reprises  Martin  du  Gard  pour  cerner  et  rendre  le  mys¬ 
tère  des  êtres  et  du  monde  demeure  vain.11  Il  s’agirait  ici  d’un  défaut 
fondamental,  lié  à  l’objectivité— ou  plus  exactement  à  la  croyance  à  l’ob¬ 
jectivité— de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  En  effet,  “il  est  remarquable  que 
nul  des  personnages  effectifs  des  Thibault  ne  soit  montré  comme  étant 
irrémédiablement  un  sot  ou  une  canaille;”  et  un  peu  plus  bas:  “Mais  si 
personne  n’est  irrémédiablement  mauvais  dans  cet  univers,  personne  non 
plus  n’est  inconditionnellement  bon”  (p.  325).  Cette  attitude  vis-à-vis 
des  hommes  et  des  personnages  du  roman  que  d’autres  porteront  à  l’ac¬ 
tif  du  romancier,  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  la  met  à  son  passif.  Voici 
le  passage  essentiel  à  cet  égard: 

Le  mal  qui  est  en  eux  [les  personnages  de  Martin  du  Gard]  n’est  jamais 
pensé  par  lui  abstraitement,  sous  sa  forme  positive  et  universelle:  il 
n’est  qu’un  défaut  inhérent  à  tout  être  particulier  et  comme  lié  à  sa 
particularité  (ou  à  la  condition  humaine )  sans  qu’une  théorie  générale 
soit  faite  sur  la  nature  de  cette  liaison.  La  notion  même  de  “condition 
humaine,”  centrale  chez  Malraux  et  chez  les  écrivains  dits  “existentia¬ 
listes”  qui  viendront  après  lui,  est  absente  de  l’œuvre  de  Martin  du 
Gard.  Elle  n’y  est  peut-être  pas  impensable  dans  son  univers  métaphy¬ 
sique;  en  tous  cas,  elle  y  est  demeurée  impensée,  sauf  dans  ses  linéaments 
les  plus  concrets,  les  plus  matériels,  les  plus  grossiers  aussi,  lorsqu’elle 
apparaît  comme  la  fatalité  qui  soumet  inexorablement  toute  existence 
charnelle  à  la  souffrance  physique  et  à  la  mort.  Des  autres  “situations- 
limites”  ( pour  reprendre  le  vocable  de  Jaspers)  qui  définissent  cette 
condition,  il  n’est  jamais  question  (p.  327). 

Il  semble  évident  qu’il  y  a  à  la  base  de  cette  critique  une  incompa¬ 
tibilité  complète,  mais  qui  n’est  pas  d’ordre  esthétique,  et  à  laquelle 
aucune  discussion  ne  saurait  remédier.  L’affirmation  d’un  mal  transcen¬ 
dant,  absolu,  et  qui  se  manifesterait  d’une  façon  concrète  dans  tel  ou 
tel  individu,  ne  semble  pas  souffrir  de  contradiction.  D’autre  part,  il 
ne  semble  pas  que  Martin  du  Gard  ait  fait  une  théorie  de  la  non-exis¬ 
tence  du  mal,  pas  plus  que  de  son  existence  et  de  sa  répartition,  ou  de 
l’amour,  ou  de  la  religion,  ou  de  quoi  que  ce  soit  dans  ses  romans:  on 
serait  donc  justifié  de  dire  que  toute  théorie  générale  est  “impensée” 
chez  lui.  En  partant  de  ces  considérations  plus  ou  moins  métaphysiques, 
c’est  donc  bien  en  fin  de  compte  à  la  notion  d’objectivité  que  s’en  prend 
Claude-Edmonde  Magny;  de  plus,  elle  semble  douter  que  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard  soit  parvenu  à  l’objectivité  qu’il  recherchait— ce  qui,  du  point 

H  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  Histoire  du  roman  français  depuis  1918  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1950),  p.  324. 
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de  vue  esthétique,  serait  beaucoup  plus  sérieux.  Selon  elle,  en  effet,  le 
monde  des  Thibault  ne  serait  pas  une  représentation  du  monde  réel, 
c’est-à-dire  du  monde  des  apparences  tel  que  chacun  de  nous  peut  le 
voir  et  l’interpréter,  mais  une  image  déformée  de  ce  monde:  le  monde 
des  Thibault  ne  serait  autre  que  le  monde  particulier  de  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard,  c’est-à-dire  un  monde  matérialiste,  et  qui  plus  est,  un  monde 
limité  à  cette  interprétation  matérialiste:  “...la  vision  du  monde  que 
nous  propose  Martin  du  Gard  est  [. . .]  désespérante,  [. . .]  stérile,  pau¬ 
vre, ...  ”  (p.  331). 

Pourquoi  en  est-il  ainsi?  D’abord,  parce  que  “la  majeure  partie  des 
événements  rapportés  se  trouvent  être  vus  (et  cela  de  plus  en  plus  à 
mesure  que  se  déroule  le  récit)”  par  les  yeux  d’Antoine  Thibault  (p. 
331).  Mais  ceci  demanderait  à  être  vérifié  at  aussi  à  être  étudié  de  plus 
près.  Comment  les  voit-il,  ces  événements?  Comment  nous  est-il  décrit 
les  voyant?  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

En  deuxième  lieu,  il  y  a  la  question  de  la  “condition  humaine”  et  des 
“situations-limites.”  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  condition  humaine,  Claude- 
Edmonde  Magny  reconnaît  qu’elle  n’est  pas  impensable  dans  l’univers 
de  Martin  du  Gard,  mais  seulement  impensée— et  cet  aspect  de  sa  cri¬ 
tique  se  ramène  donc  aussi  au  problème  de  l’objectivité.  Pour  ce  qui 
est  des  situations-limites,  on  sait  que,  selon  Jaspers,  puisque  c’est  lui  qui 
a  été  invoqué,  elles  sont  au  nombre  de  six:  quatre  particulières— la  mort, 
la  souffrance,  la  lutte  et  la  culpabilité;  et  deux  générales— la  détermi¬ 
nation  historique  de  chaque  existence,  et  le  caractère  relatif  et  contra¬ 
dictoire  du  réel.  En  dehors  de  la  souffrance  physique  et  de  la  mort  que 
Claude-Edmonde  Magny  a  retrouvées  chez  Martin  du  Gard,  nous  n’y 
chercherons  probablement  pas  la  culpabilité;  mais  il  y  aurait  sans  doute 
quelque  chose  à  dire  au  sujet  des  trois  autres  situations-limites.  Et  il 
y  a  indubitablement  des  réserves  à  faire  en  ce  qui  concerne  son  analyse 
de  la  souffrance  et  de  la  mort  dans  les  Thibault.  Le  mal  ayant  pour  elle 
une  existence  abstraite  et  transcendante,  elle  reproche  à  Martin  du 
Gard  de  n’en  révéler  que  les  aspects  les  plus  superficiels  sous  la  forme 
du  mal  physique.  Elle  semble  rechercher  tellement  la  présence  du  mal 
que,  finalement,  elle  ne  voit  rien  d’autre:  “Ce  qui  surnage  des  Thibault, 
lorsque  le  livre  une  fois  refermé  se  recompose  dans  la  mémoire,  c’est  le 
souvenir  d’innombrables  maladies  et  souffrances  physiques”  (p.  328).  A 
ce  genre  de  critique  subjective  il  n’y  a  évidemment  rien  à  répondre; 
l’énumération  qu  elle  fait  ensuite  des  maladies  décrites  dans  les  Thibault 
est  exacte;  il  est  vrai  aussi  que  Martin  du  Gard  a  été  obsédé  par  le  thème 
du  vieillissement  et  de  la  maladie-il  l’a  reconnu  lui-même.12  Mais  ce  qui 

12  Martin  du  Gard,  “Souvenirs,”  in  Œuvres  complètes ,  I,  LU. 
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se  recompose  dans  la  mémoire  du  lecteur  une  fois  le  livre  refermé,  quel 
critère  objectif  permettra  de  le  déterminer? 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  mort,  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  reproche  à  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard  de  dépeindre  un  monde  sans  issue  et  elle  ajoute:  “Le  tra¬ 
gique  n’est  pas  autre  chose  sans  doute  que  l’idée  du  ‘sans  issue.’  Une 
situation  est  tragique  lorsqu’on  n’aperçoit  pas  comment  on  en  pourrait 
sortir  par  des  moyens  humains  (p.  330).”  Ceci  se  trouve  confirmé  quel¬ 
ques  pages  plus  loin  par  la  remarque  que  l’univers  des  Thibault  est  plus 
théâtral  que  romanesque.  Mais  voici  la  condamnation  finale,  abstrac¬ 
tion  faite  de  toutes  sortes  d’arguments  intermédiaires:  “Les  personnages 
de  Martin  du  Gard  n’ont  pas  de  durée  vécue:  dès  lors,  leur  destin,  parce 
qu’il  n’est  pas  d’essence  spirituelle,  est  voué  à  leur  demeurer  extérieur. 
Et  il  l’est  en  effet.  Les  catastrophes  qui  abattent  Jacques  et  Antoine  sont 
venues  du  dehors;  elles  expriment  aussi  peu  leur  nature  propre  et  en 
découlent  aussi  peu  que  le  crime  et  l’inceste  d’Œdipe,  le  parricide 
d’Oreste,  le  trépas  d’Hector”  (pp.  346-347).  Après  avoir  repoussé  toute 
chicane  sur  la  définition  proposée  du  tragique,  on  aurait  tendance  à  se 
montrer  d’accord,  en  ce  qui  concerne  Jacques,  surtout,  avec  cette  carac¬ 
térisation  du  destin  des  personnages— mais  la  fin  de  la  citation  remet 
tout  en  question:  il  semble  difficile  de  souscrire  à  ce  que  Claude-Ed¬ 
monde  Magny  dit  des  trois  héros  grecs  dont  le  troisième,  du  reste,  est 
épique  et  non  tragique.  Ici  encore,  un  examen  plus  approfondi  paraît 
devoir  s’imposer. 

En  l'ésumé  donc,  l’arsenal  de  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  n’est  pas  aussi 
formidable  qu’il  le  paraissait  au  premier  abord.  Une  partie  de  sa  cri¬ 
tique  est  d’ordre  nettement  extra-littéraire,  disons  d’ordre  métaphysique, 
l’autre  est  en  grande  partie  subjective,  déterminée  principalement  par 
ce  même  préjugé  philosophique.  Elle  considère  Martin  du  Gard  comme 
un  survivant  attardé  du  dix-neuvième  siècle,  un  écrivain  naturaliste— 
ce  qui,  sous  sa  plume,  est  une  sorte  d’injure.  C’est  du  reste  la  même 
injure  qui  sera  reprise  par  Pierre  de  Boiscleffre  qui  appelé  Roger  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard  “le  dernier  des  naturalistes.”13 

“Naturalistes,  les  Thibault ?...”14  Telle  est  la  question  que  pose, 
avec  une  incrédulité  évidente,  Dominique  Fernandez  dans  un  article 
assez  court  qui  demande  à  être  mis  en  regard  du  long  chapitre  de  Claude- 
Edmonde  Magny.  Le  jeune  critique  et  romancier  écrit  de  l’œuvre  ro¬ 
manesque  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  que  “  . . .  cette  grande  œuvre  se 

13  Pierre  de  Boisdefïre,  “Le  Dernier  des  naturalistes:  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,” 
Combat,  25  août  1958,  p.  1. 

14  Dominique  Fernandez,  “Proust  ou  Martin  du  Gard?”  NRF,  Décembre  1958 
(“Hommage  à  Martin  du  Gard”),  p.  1079. 
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dresse,  seule,  en  face  de  celle  de  Proust,  et  non  seulement  en  face,  mais 
contre  celle  de  Proust.  Martin  du  Gard  est  la  seule  voix  qui  réponde 
a  la  voix  de  Proust,  et  qui  non  seulement  apporte  une  réponse  impor¬ 
tante  et  capable  de  faire  le  poids,  mais  aussi,  mais  surtout,  une  réponse 
négative  à  l’appel  du  proustisme,  une  dénégation  de  la  problématique 
même  de  l’art,  telle  que  Proust  l’a  imposée,  pendant  des  générations  à 
l’Europe.”  Il  ajoute  que  la  question,  Proust  ou  Martin  du  Gard?  fait 
pendant  à  la  question  posée  en  Allemagne,  Kafka  ou  Thomas  Mann? 
Bien  que  peu  concluant,  le  développement  ne  manque  pas  d’intérêt  et 
le  mieux  est  d’y  renvoyer  le  lecteur.  Les  comparaisons  de  Dominique 
Fernandez  portent  principalement  sur  les  notions  de  temps  et  de  réalité. 

Entre  temps,  Pierre  Daix  qui,  dans  un  assez  long  essai  paru  en  1957, 
répondait  explicitement  à  certaines  objections  de  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny,  avait  affirmé  que  “Ces  Thibault  de  l’origine,  malgré  toutes  leurs 
ressemblances  avec  le  roman  scientifique,  s’ils  paraissent  reprendre  l’am¬ 
bition  des  naturalistes  en  sont  aussi  déjà  une  critique.”13  Il  se  pose  éga¬ 
lement  la  question  qui  suit,  question  qui  implique  appréciation:  “Com¬ 
ment  se  fait-il  donc  qu’aujourd’hui,  non  seulement  l’ensemble  des  Thi¬ 
bault,  mais  même  ces  premières  parties  nous  paraissent  d’emblée  si 
étonnament  modernes?”  Il  est  superflu  de  faire  ressortir  l’élément  sub¬ 
jectif  qui  entre  dans  cette  appréciation.  Après  de  multiples  digressions, 
Pierre  Daix  rejoint,  dans  sa  conclusion,  l’opinion  de  Picon  et  de  Camus: 
“Les  Thibault  sont  un  des  livres  de  ce  temps  sur  quoi  se  greffent  nos 
doutes  ou  nos  espoirs.  [. . .]  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  existe  dans  une  autre 
littérature  que  la  nôtre  pareil  effort  du  roman  d’assumer  l’ordre  du 
monde,  de  réduire  la  part  de  la  nuit, ...”  (pp.  75-76).  Mais  en  ce  fai¬ 
sant  il  révèle,  lui  aussi,  un  préjugé  métaphysique  qui,  pour  être  opposé 
à  celui  de  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  n’en  place  pas  moins  ses  observa¬ 
tions  dans  la  même  catégorie  que  les  siennes. 

Au  lendemain  de  la  mort  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  une  grande  partie 
de  ce  qui  a  été  publié  visait  surtout  l’homme,  l’ami,  ou  le  maître;  les  pre¬ 
mières  réactions  ont  été  personnelles— celles  de  Camus  et  de  Duhamel, 
entre  autres.  Ce  qui  semblait,  de  la  part  des  commentateurs,  comme  un 
refus  de  considérer  l’œuvre  a  inquiété  Jean  Schlumberger  qui  a  écrit, 
plus  d’une  année  après:  “  ...  il  ne  faudrait  pas  qu’en  se  prolongeant 
ce  demi-silence  donnât  l’impression  d’une  demi-indifférence.  Il  faut  em¬ 
pêcher  les  malentendus  de  s’établir.”16  Cependant,  les  remarques  sur 

15  Pierre  Daix,  Réflexions  sur  la  méthode  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  [.  .  .]  et  autres 
essais  (Paris:  Editeurs  Français  Réunis,  1957),  p.  18. 

16  Jean  Schlumberger,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  Biblio,  XXVIII,  1  (Jan.  1960),  10. 
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l’œuvre  se  sont  fait  jour  assez  vite,  accompagnées  de  malentendus  d’un 
ordre  différent  de  celui  auquel  songeait  Schlumberger.  Ces  premiers 
commentaires,  comme  il  est  naturel  dans  telles  circonstances,  étaient 
souvent  élogieux.  Ainsi,  Charles  Vildrac  décrit  les  Thibault  comme 
“l’un  de  nos  plus  admirables  romans  de  caractère,  où  les  traits  du 
moindre  personnage  nous  sont  révélés  dans  leur  particularité  la  plus  sub¬ 
tile,  la  plus  touchante,  avec  un  art  direct,  pur  de  toute  emphase  comme 
de  toute  supériorité  intellectuelle.”17  René  Lalou  d’autre  part  nous 
assure  que  “les  Thibault  demeureront  une  des  œuvres  capitales  de  notre 
premier  demi-siècle..18  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre  par  contre  fait  des  réserves; 
à  son  sens,  “il  apparaît  déjà  qu’on  ne  saurait  la  comparer  aux  plus 
grandes.  Elle  manque,  non  certes  d’ambition,  mais  de  souffle,  d’élan: 
rien  à  voir,  n’en  déplaise  à  ses  laudateurs,  avec  cet  amour  dévorant  de 
la  vie  qui  soulève  un  Balzac  ou  un  Tolstoï.”19 

Maurice  Martin  du  Gard,  lui,  touche  à  un  problème  qui  relève  à  la 
fois  de  l’homme  et  de  l’œuvre  puisqu’il  s’agit  de  l’engagement  politique: 
“Amateur  simple  au  départ,  pourvu,  sans  inquiétude  d’aucune  sorte, 
charnel,  plein  de  tentations,  mais  prudent,  craignant  toujours  qu’un 
être,  comme  plus  tard  un  parti,  ne  vînt  sur  lui  mettre  le  grappin,  ne 
voyant  rien  au-dessus  de  la  paix  personelle,  si  ce  n’est  l’universelle, . . .  ”20 
C’est  cette  même  prudence  qui  a  choqué  et  peiné  Francis  Jourdain. 
Celui-ci  raconte  comment  le  “Comité  d’aide  aux  victimes  de  la  terreur 
hitlérienne”  avait  publié  un  manifeste  qui  fut  envoyé  à  Martin  du  Gard 
ainsi  qu’à  de  nombreux  autres  intellectuels,  leur  demandant  de  “pren¬ 
dre  place  dans  les  rangs”  des  protestataires.  Le  romancier  refusa  car, 
selon  lui,  les  termes  du  manifeste  en  faisaient  un  acte  politique  plutôt 
qu’un  acte  d’humanité.  “Je  ne  veux  pas  faire  de  politique,”  écrivit-il 
à  Francis  Jourdain.  Et  ce  dernier  demande,  entre  autres  choses:  “De 
l’écrivain  dont  le  front  s’empourprerait  de  honte  s’il  voyait  son  nom 
parmi  cent  autres  au  bas  d’un  texte  avec  les  intentions  duquel  il  est 
pleinement  d’accord  mais  dont  il  condamne  les  insuffisances  formelles, 
peut-on  dire  qu’il  a  courageusement  mis  sa  conscience  au  repos?  Peut- 
on  dire  qu’il  y  a  grand  courage  à  écarter  l’éventualité  d’une  aussi  pé¬ 
nible  épreuve?”  Jourdain  répond  lui-même  à  sa  question:  “Courage, 

17  Charles  Vildrac,  "Son  art  direct,  pur  de  toute  emphase,”  Figaro  Littéraire,  30 
août  1958,  p.  3. 

18  René  Lalou,  "Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  témoin  de  son  temps,”  Nouvelles  Litté¬ 
raires,  28  août  1958,  p.  1. 

19  Boisdeffre,  loc.  cit.,  p.  3. 

20  Maurice  Martin  du  Gard,  "Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
1er  octobre  1958,  p.  463. 
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non.  Coquetterie.”21  “Absence  totale  de  coquetterie  ...”  avait  pourtant 
affirmé  Clément  Borgal  à  propos  de  la  volonté  d’effacement  de  Martin 
du  Gard  (p.  27).  Une  demi-douzaine  d’années  déjà  avant  la  mort  de  son 
ami,  Duhamel  se  plaignait  de  la  retraite  quasi-absolue  de  l’auteur  des 
Thibault:  “Ses  disciplines  de  travail  l’ont  détourné  de  la  presse  qui,  du 
moins,  me  ferait  connaître,  par  des  messages  publics,  le  sentiment  de 
mon  ami  sur  les  grands  problèmes  de  l’heure,  sur  ces  problèmes  qui 
nous  tiennent  tous  en  haleine  et  assombrissent  notre  ciel.”22  Cet  appel, 
si  faiblement  dissimulé,  est  resté  sans  réponse.  Il  y  a  là  aussi  peut-être 
une  enquête  à  faire  car  Rostand  semble  contredire  le  témoignage,  irré¬ 
cusable  pourtant,  de  Francis  Jourdain:  “Jamais  il  ne  refusa  le  prestige 
de  son  nom  à  une  protestation  qui  se  donnait  l’air  d’aller  dans  le  sens 
de  l’humain.  Et  nous-mêmes,  si  d’aventure  nous  hésitions  à  le  suivre, 
nous  en  éprouvions  comme  une  gêne  intérieure  et  nous  sentions  comme 
un  peu  exilés  du  royaume  de  l’idéal.”23  La  question  posée  revient  à  de¬ 
mander  où  s’arrête  l’humain  et  où  commence  le  politique  (ou  vice  versa). 
Et  dans  tout  cela,  quel  est  le  rôle  du  romancier? 

Jean  Pénard  traite  de  l’amitié  de  Gide  et  de  Martin  du  Gard,  mais 
en  ce  faisant  il  aborde  la  question  de  l’attitude  de  l’homme  vis-à-vis  de 
ses  semblables  qui  est  aussi  celle  du  romancier  vis-à-vis  de  ses  person¬ 
nages:  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard  connaît  les  faiblesses  et  les  erreurs  des 
hommes,  et  participe  à  leurs  humiliations,  mais  sans  les  exalter  à  l’ex- 
cès.”24  André  Chamson  avait  aussi  remarqué  “une  sorte  de  tendresse” 
avec  laquelle  le  romancier  regardait  les  hommes,  tendresse  provoquée 
par  “le  sens  de  la  liberté,  le  respect  de  chacun  dans  sa  misérable  et  ma¬ 
gnifique  aventure.”25  Et  c’est  un  peu  ce  “respect”  que  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  trouvait  impropre.  Pénard  écrit  encore,  comme  s’il  voulait  ex¬ 
pressément  répondre  à  la  critique  de  Boisdeffre  (citée  plus  haut):  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard  donne  moins  l’impression  de  faire  un  livre  que  de  pro¬ 
duire  la  vie,  si  bien  qu’au  lieu  de  lire  son  roman,  on  1  éprouve.  Il  ajoute 
que  les  personnages  des  Faux-monnayeurs  “ont  besoin,  pour  vivre,  de 
ce  que  nous  connaissons  de  Gide,  leur  créateur  (alors  que  les  créatures 

21  Francis  Jourdain,  “Sur  deux  lettres  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,”  Les  Lettres 

Nouvelles,  VI,  65  (Nov.  1958),  504-505.  .  ,  _  . 

22  Georges  Duhamel,  "Explorations  et  expériences  (souvenirs),”  Revue  de  Pans, 

Dec.  1952,  p.  6  ,  , ,,  ,  „ 

23  Jean  Rostand,  “En  toute  cause  offensée  il  voyait  une  cause  a  defendre,  Figaro 

Littéraire,  30  août  1958,  p.  1.  r „ 

24  Jean  Pénard,  “Aspects  d’une  amitié:  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  et  André  Gide, 

Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines,  janvier-mars  1959,  p.  86. 

25  André  Chamson,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard  sur  l’autre  rive,”  Nouvelles  Litté¬ 
raires,  28  août  1958,  p.  1. 
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de  Martin  du  Gard  se  passent  de  lui  beaucoup  plus  facilement)”  (p.  81). 
Remarquons  en  passant  que  la  discrétion  même  de  leur  créateur  les  y 
a  bien  obligés.  On  aimerait  aussi  posséder  un  appareil  critique,  indé¬ 
pendant  de  la  subjectivité  du  lecteur,  de  ses  impressions,  permettant  de 
déceler  avec  précision  la  proportion  de  “vie”  contenue  dans  un  person¬ 
nage  de  roman  . . . 

Les  comparaisons  avec  Gide  semblent  du  reste  s’imposer  à  l’esprit  des 
critiques.  Alfred  Grosser  compare  les  deux  écrivains,  non  plus  du  point 
de  vue  de  la  vie,  mais  cette  fois  de  celui  de  la  santé.  Après  avoir  noté 
la  présence  continuelle  dans  l’œuvre  de  Martin  du  Gard  des  thèmes  de 
la  maladie  et  du  vieillissement,  il  ajoute:  “Pourtant  on  est  en  droit 
d’affirmer  sans  paradoxe  que  toute  l’œuvre  respire  la  santé  physique  et 
morale.”26  On  a  vu  que  ce  n’est  pas  l’opinion  de  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny.  Mais,  encore  une  fois,  comment  déterminer  avec  exactitude  ce 
qu’une  œuvre  “respire”?  C’est  à  propos  de  la  Confidence  africaine  qu’in¬ 
tervient  la  comparaison  avec  les  récits  de  Gide:  “  ...  on  est  saisi  par  le 
trouble  du  récit  gidien,  alors  qu’on  a  presque  une  impression  de  pureté 
chez  Martin  du  Gard.”  (C’est  encore  le  mot  “impression”  qui  vient  à 
la  plume  du  critique!)  Comme  Pénard,  et  à  l’encontre  de  Boisdeffre, 
Grosser  décèle  chez  Martin  du  Gard  la  présence  de  la  vie— mais  ici  l’élé¬ 
ment  de  comparaison  n’est  plus  Gide  mais  Sartre:  “L’amour  charnel  est 
toujours  beau  dans  l’œuvre  de  Martin  du  Gard  [. . .]  Celui  qui  est  ici 
aux  antipodes  de  Martin  du  Gard,  c’est  Sartre,  chez  qui  l’acte  de  chair 
est  toujours  avilissant,  souvent  répugnant,  [. .  .]  Martin  du  Gard  ignore 
la  nausée.  Tout  est  vitalité  chez  lui”  (p.  529). 

Grosser  touche  ensuite  à  un  autre  sujet:  la  révolte  métaphysique, 
dont  il  ne  trouve  pas  trace  dans  les  Thibault,  pas  plus  que  de  ce  tra¬ 
gique  dont  se  plaignait  Claude-Edmonde  Magny:  “  . . .  l’absence  de  la 
révolte  et  même  du  tragique  chez  Martin  du  Gard  doit  être  interprété 
[. . .]  par  son  refus  de  toute  discussion  métaphysique”  (p.  530).  Et  quel¬ 
ques  pages  plus  loin,  aux  vertus  chrétiennes  de  foi,  d’espérance  et  de 
charité,  il  oppose  celles  que,  selon  lui,  Martin  du  Gard  considère  déci¬ 
sives:  la  sérénité,  l’allégresse,  et  la  ferveur.  Gaëtan  Picon  avait  déjà  in¬ 
sisté  sur  ce  mot  de  sérénité  qui  vient  si  naturellement  à  la  pensée  des 
commentateurs;  Jean  Schlumberger  s’en  était  servi  au  lendemain  de  la 
mort  de  Martin  du  Gard,  et  il  n’était  pas  le  seul.  Mais  Picon  prend 
ensuite  le  contre-pied  de  Grosser:  “Il  n’est  pas  vrai  que  cette  œuvre  soit 
étrangère  à  la  préoccupation  métaphysique  [. . .]  L’inquiétude  méta¬ 
physique,  c’est  la  surprise,  l’angoisse  d’être  au  monde,  et  non  pas  la 

26  Alfred  Grosser,  "Une  Morale  sans  métaphysique.  L’œuvre  de  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard,”  Esprit,  XXVII,  10  (Oct.  1958),  528. 
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croyance  en  l’âme  immortelle.  [. . .]  Or  cette  œuvre  ne  cesse  de  mettre 
l’homme  et  la  vie  en  question”  (p.  22).  En  somme,  il  ne  s’agit  que  de 
s’entendre  sur  le  sens  des  mots;  seulement  ce  n’est  pas  toujours  facile 
—d’autant  plus  que,  si  on  y  arrivait,  il  n’y  aurait  plus  de  discussions  pos¬ 
sibles.  Comme  le  disait  Baudelaire,  “le  monde  ne  marche  que  par  le 
malentendu.” 

Toujours  est-il  qu’à  l’avis  des  critiques  il  semble  manquer  quelque 
chose  à  l’œuvre  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  Malheureusement,  ils  ne 
s’entendent  pas  très  bien  sur  ce  qui  fait  défaut:  pour  les  uns  c’est  la 
vie,  pour  les  autres  une  sorte  de  prise  de  position  politique  ou  morale, 
pour  d’autres  encore  c’est  la  nausée  et  l’inquiétude  métaphysique.  En 
somme,  il  y  aurait  là  un  mystère  . .  .  Mais  voici  maintenant  le  témoignage 
de  Jean  Morand:  “Bien  souvent,  [. . .]  je  me  suis  interrogé  sur  la  signi¬ 
fication  d’une  œuvre  qui  demeure  déconcertante  par  son  absence  même 
de  mystère,  et  qui  semble  bien  avoir,  pour  cela,  découragé  les  investi¬ 
gations  profondes  de  la  critique”  (p.  508).  Voilà  peut-être  une  partie 
du  mystère  révélé!  Venant  renforcer  ce  témoignage,  et  ceci  dans  le  nu¬ 
méro  de  la  NRF  qui  aurait  dû  ne  contenir  que  des  fleurs,  Roger  Judrin 
a  déposé,  selon  sa  propre  expression,  “quelques  feuilles  d’acanthe.”  Il 
s’attaque  à  l’excès  d’organisation,  d’arrangement,  de  construction  qu’il 
décèle  dans  l’œuvre  de  Martin  du  Gard.27  “Le  talent  des  combinaisons 
est  une  forme  de  l’imagination,  mais  sèche,  abstraite,  sans  couleur.  Un 
jeu  trop  bien  gouverné  tarit  les  dons  de  l’obscurité.  Le  hasard  ne  fait 
pas  un  beau  vers  mais,  sans  le  hasard,  on  ne  fait  point  de  beaux  vers. 
Martin  du  Gard  est  pur  de  ténèbres.”28  Judrin  se  range  en  somme  à 
l’avis  de  l’éditeur  Grasset  qui  avait  refusé  le  manuscrit  de  Jean  Barois 
sous  prétexte  que  c’était  un  dossier:  “ ...  un  témoignage  n’est  pas  un 
chef  d’œuvre  et,  dans  les  lettres,  la  parfaite  équité  est  une  espèce  de 
malédiction.”  L’objectivité  se  trouve  donc  de  nouveau  condamnée,  mais 
pour  d’autres  raisons  que  celles  de  Mme  Magny.  Pour  en  revenir  au 
mystère  et  à  l’obscurité,  Franz  Hellens  semble  en  deceler  des  traces,  il 
a  parlé  “d’un  certain  ordre  fantastique”  dans  les  Thibault ;  d’Antoine 
Thibault  qui  “a  éprouvé,  pendant  une  minute  de  l’éternité,  la  sensa¬ 
tion  pascalienne  de  l’abîme”;29  de  l’intuition  et  des  pressentiments  chez 

27  Parler  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  organisateur  et  constructeur  est  un  lieu  com¬ 
mun.  Pour  mémoire,  cf.  Léon  Pierre-Quint,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard  le  constructeur. 
Monde  Nouveau-Paru ,  juin  1956,  pp.  40-56,  juillet  1956,  pp.  37-50,  ainsi  que  l’article 
de  Jean  Schlumberger  cité  plus  haut. 

28  Roger  Judrin,  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard  et  le  style  du  roman,  NRF,  décembre 

1958,  p.  1076.  . 

29  Franz  Hellens,  “D’un  certain  ordre  fantastique  chez  Roger  Martin  du  Gard, 

NRF,  décembre,  1958,  p.  1104. 
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certains  personnages  du  roman.  Mais  il  faut  avouer  que  ses  exemples 
ne  sont  pas  nombreux. 

Si  Jean  Morand  déplore  une  absence  de  mystère  dans  les  ouvrages  de 
Martin  du  Gard,  ce  qui  leur  manque,  selon  lui,  ce  n’est  certes  pas  la  vie. 
La  difficulté  viendrait  ici  de  ce  que  “Martin  du  Gard  a  été  emprisonné 
[. . .]  dans  une  sorte  de  no  man’s  land  entre  la  littérature  et  la  vie, ...” 
(p.  58).  On  se  pose  toujours  beaucoup  de  questions  sur  la  vie— questions 
qui  demeurent  le  plus  souvent  sans  réponse.  Eh  bien,  écrit-il,  “Ce  sont 
les  mêmes  questions  que  nous  nous  posons  devant  l’œuvre  de  Martin 
du  Gard,  parce  qu’elle  a— limite  ou  richesse— l’ambiguïté  de  la  vie.” 

De  tous  ces  témoignages  contradictoires,  que  peut-on  conclure? 
D’abord,  et  ceci  vaut  surtout  pour  un  avenir  assez  rapproché,  que  la 
fortune  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  sera  probablement  liée  à  l’évolution 
des  grands  courants  intellectuels.  Son  identification  avec  une  certaine 
forme  du  matérialisme  semble  trop  forte,  trop  présente  à  l’esprit  d’un 
grand  nombre  de  critiques  pour  qu’il  puisse  en  être  autrement.  L’essai 
de  Pierre  Daix,  critique  d’obédience  communiste,  en  est  un  indice.  Le 
fait  aussi,  signalé  par  Clément  Borgal  (p.  24),  de  la  réhabilitation  de 
Martin  du  Gard  en  Russie  (après  avoir  précédemment  été  condamné 
par  Y  Encyclopédie  soviétique )  vaut  d’être  noté.  Evidemment,  si  les  com¬ 
munistes  sont  matérialistes,  tous  les  matérialistes  sont  loin  d’être  com¬ 
munistes  et  il  serait  absurde  de  croire  que  la  fortune  de  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard  soit  liée  à  tel  ou  tel  régime  politique.  Il  est  curieux  de  re¬ 
marquer  à  ce  propos  que  le  manque  de  prise  de  position  politique  de 
la  part  du  romancier  ne  semble  pas  être  une  question  décisive  pour 
des  critiques  tels  que  Pierre  Daix. 

Deuxièmement,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  postérité  proprement  dite,  la 
valeur  littéraire  de  l’œuvre  au  sens  le  plus  général  du  terme,  un  examen 
très  sérieux  s’impose.  Si  les  critiques  de  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  ne 
sont  pas  assez  fortement  motivées  pour  nous  autoriser  d’emblée  à  re¬ 
jeter  Martin  du  Gard  parmi  les  écrivains  de  second  ordre,  elles  sont 
tout  de  même  assez  sérieuses,  assez  inquiétantes,  pour  provoquer  un 
supplément  d’enquête.  En  dépit  de  ce  qu’ont  écrit  Camus  et  Picon,  trop 
de  critiques  ont  fait  des  réserves  importantes  pour  que  nous  puissions 
accepter  sans  contrôle  les  éloges  funèbres  quelquefois  dictés  par  l’amitié 
ou  le  respect  et  qui  souvent  ne  sont  guère  plus  motivés  que  les  blâmes. 
D’autre  part,  les  contradictions  que  nous  avons  relevées  en  confrontant 
quelques-uns  d’entre  eux,  la  subjectivité  de  certains  jugements  mon¬ 
trent  que  cette  enquête  devrait  prendre  la  forme  d’une  analyse  rigou¬ 
reuse  et  détaillée  des  textes.  Les  critiques  nous  ont  fait  part  de  leurs 
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impressions:  il  s’agirait  maintenant  de  remonter  aux  sources  de  celles-ci. 
Les  publications  posthumes,  celles  relativement  prochaines  de  la  cor¬ 
respondance  avec  Copeau  et  avec  Gide  par  exemple,  faciliteront  sans 
doute  la  tâche  des  chercheurs.  Mais  point  n’est  besoin  d’attendre  un 
quart  de  siècle  que  la  parution  du  “Journal”  vienne  apporter  on  ne  sait 
quelles  révélations  capitales:  rien  ne  suppléera  la  lecture  attentive  de 
Jean  Barois,  des  Thibault  et  de  toutes  les  œuvres  mineures.  Il  est  plus 
que  probable  que  la  renommée  de  Martin  du  Gard  sortira  grandie  de 
cet  examen. 

Columbia  University 


An  Approach  to  Valery’s  Leonardo 

by  Glenn  S.  Burne 

O  NE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS  to  approach  Valéry’s  writings  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  through  certain  key  terms  of  Valery’s  rather  special 
vocabulary.  The  following  words  and  phrases,  which  recur  at  “points  of 
emphasis”  in  several  of  his  studies  of  Leonardo,  seem  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  significance,  and,  when  juxtaposed,  provide  a  relatively  clear 
view  of  Valéry’s  intentions. 

I.  Universalité 

1.  la  conscience  pure 

2.  rigueur  obstinée  (or  “hostinato  rigore ”) 

3.  continuité  (or  unité ) 

4.  liberté 

5.  pouvoir  (or  puissance) 

II.  Construction 

1.  les  résistances  extérieures  (or  Leonardo’s  term:  experience) 

2.  l’imprévu 

Paul  Valéry  confesses  in  his  “Note  et  Digression”  that  his  portrait  of 
Leonardo  written  in  1894  bears  but  occasional  resemblance  to  the  his¬ 
torical  Leonardo.  Many  of  his  critics  assert,  and  Valéry  admits,  that 
his  Introduction  à  la  Méthode  is  but  a  pretext  for  reconstructing  a 
“universal”  man,  a  Valerian  “hero”  possessed  of  superlative  intellectual 
power,  a  master  of  both  himself  and  his  means  of  production.  The  term 
“universal,”  however,  does  not  mean  to  Valéry  merely  the  ability  to 
function  in  several  capacities,  or  to  be  widely  informed,  but  rather  to 
possess  a  mind  characterized  by  a  singular  balance  of  faculties,  a  mental 
breadth  and  control  which  would  enable  one  to  discover  universal 
laws  common  to  art  and  science:  what  Valéry  in  his  “Note  et  Digression” 
calls  “l’attitude  centrale  à  partir  de  laquelle  les  entreprises  de  la  con¬ 
naissance  et  les  opérations  de  l’art  sont  également  possibles.”  In  his 
study  of  Leonardo  Valéry  recreated  an  intellect  of  extraordinary  flexi¬ 
bility,  which  had  acquired  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  it;  a  mind  which  observed  and  recorded 
with  equal  precision  in  a  multiplicity  of  fields  and  was  capable  of  “vast 
synthetic  conceptions.”1 

l  Raoul  Pelmont,  Paul  Valéry  et  les  beaux-arts  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1949),  p.  39. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  Valéry’s  Leonardo  was  a  “complete”  man, 
in  the  sense  that  he  had  developed  an  equilibrium  of  faculties,  a  har¬ 
mony  of  thought  and  action;  he  had  achieved  an  almost  god-like  degree 
of  consciousness  and  therefore  was  “maître  de  lui,”  one  who  “de  recherche 
en  recherche,  se  fait  très  simplement  toujours  plus  admirable  écuyer  de 
sa  propre  nature.” 

To  a  man  in  such  complete  control  of  his  own  faculties,  the  per¬ 
sonality,  as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  must  be  discounted  in  favor  of 
a  maximum  detachment;  all  the  processes  of  normal  existence  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  rigorous  quest  for  “total  consciousness.”  Therefore, 
for  a  Leonardo,  even  “living”  is  unimportant,  except  as  a  mere  means ; 
“action”  is  but  an  exercise;  and  both  are  subservient  to  the  attainment 
of  “universality,”  which  begins  with  the  possession  of  full  consciousness 
of  oneself.  But  not  of  the  individual  or  idiosyncratic  self:  the  superior 
man  moves  toward  that  state  of  pure  consciousness,  “le  moi  pur,”  which 
is  associated,  as  we  shall  see,  with  knowledge  of  universal  “laws  of 
continuity.”  Hence,  personality,  which  is  usually  considered  a  primary 
element  of  human  nature,  is  completely  negligible:  it  is  accidental  and 
transitory,  a  mere  “event”;  it  is  but  an  aggregation  or  “encrustation” 
of  disparate  elements— reactions,  feelings,  tendencies,  habits— fashioned 
by  the  external  world,  subject  to  the  external  world,  and  lacking  in 
permanence  and  stability.  The  personality  is,  however,  susceptible  to 
being  observed  and  analyzed  by  the  “pure  consciousness”:  consciousness 
which  is  pure  because  it  consists  of  nothing  but  itself,  for  it  has  rigor¬ 
ously  and  progressively  stripped  itself  of  all  that  is  observable  and 
therefore  “other”  than  itself. 

Desires,  feelings,  and  thoughts,  therefore,  though  seemingly  part  of 
the  inner  life,  are  viewed  by  the  hyperconscious  mind  as  strange  crea¬ 
tures  possessing  independent  existence:  they  are  phenomena.  And  all 
phenomena— elements  of  the  personality  as  well  as  objects  of  the  physical 
world— appear  to  pure  consciousness  in  a  certain  equivalence;  that  is, 
all  things  observable  by  the  mind  have  an  equal  value  and  are  “inter¬ 
changeable”:  “Toutes  choses  se  substituent.” 

Valéry  explains  that  to  possess  such  an  awareness  of  one’s  thoughts 
is  to  recognize  a  sort  of  homogeneity  among  them;  it  is  to  feel  that 
combinations  of  any  kind  are  legitimate  and  natural,  and  that  la 
méthode  consiste  à  les  exciter,  à  les  voir  avec  précision,  à  chercher 
ce  qu’elles  impliquent.”2  In  a  lecture  on  Leonardo  (January  13,  1940)3 

2  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

3  One  of  Valéry’s  twice  weekly  lectures  (unpublished)  in  his  “Cours  de  Poétique” 
given  at  the  Collège  de  France  between  late  1937  and  spring,  1945. 
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Valéry  observed,  “Rien  par  conséquent  du  réel,  rien  de  ce  qui  est 
observable,  faisable  ne  lui  paraissent  indigne  de  cette  puissante  et  extra¬ 
ordinaire  attention.”  Hence,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature,  in  reality, 
as  “details.”  It  is  the  infirmity  of  our  minds  which  obliges  us  to  abstract, 
to  simplify,  to  generalize:  “c’est-à-dire,  à  confondre  des  êtres  parfaitement 
différents  et  innombrables  sous  quelques  noms,  sous  quelques  catégories 
du  concept.”  Our  minds  cannot  bear  to  consider  with  any  sustained 
precision  each  element  of  our  perception.  Hence,  most  of  us  are  forced 
to  lump  things  together  into  conventional  classifications. 

In  the  mind  of  a  Leonardo,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Valéry  explains 
in  his  “Introduction  à  la  Méthode,”  there  takes  place  a  sort  of  “drama,” 
whose  actors  are  made  up  of  mental  images.  These  images  are  watched 
by  the  consciousness  which  sits  as  in  a  darkened  theatre,  observing 
without  itself  being  observed.  The  images  thus  perceived  can  be  com¬ 
bined  in  many  ways,  and  form  an  infinite  number  of  possible  “systems” 
or  “constructions,”  by  means  of  a  process  of  analogy:  i.e.  .  .  faculté 
de  varier  les  images,  de  les  combiner,  de  faire  coexister  la  partie  de  l’une 
avec  la  partie  de  l’autre  et  d’apercevoir,  volontairement  ou  non,  la 
liaison  de  leurs  structures.” 

Thus  “genius”  and  its  seemingly  miraculous  or  prodigious  activities 
are  only  the  result  of  the  “logique”  which  presides  over  original  com¬ 
binations  of  this  kind,  and  if  such  great  minds  as  those  of  Leonardo 
or  Bonaparte  seem  astonishing,  it  is  because  they  have  the  ability  to 
discover  relationships  “entre  des  choses  dont  nous  échappe  la  loi  de 
continuité.”  And  what  exactly  is  this  “logique”?  It  is  defined  as  “la 
conscience  des  opérations  de  la  pensée.”  In  other  words,  it  is  a  result 
of  this  hyperconsciousness  which  we  have  been  discussing— a  state  which, 
incidently,  is  found  but  rarely  even  in  the  greatest  minds,  because  to 
the  natural  power  of  the  mind  must  be  added  an  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  of  that  power,  which  alone  can  render  it  effective.  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  consciousness,  in  assuring  control  over  the  formation  of  new 
structures,  stimulates  the  mind,  provokes  the  birth  and  abundance  of 
new  thoughts.  It  only  remains,  then,  to  develop  this  faculty,  to  make 
a  habit  of  this  mode  of  consciousness. 

Furthermore,  this  heightened  awereness  of  self  serves  another  purpose: 
it  is  our  own  functioning,  alone,  which  can  tell  us  anything  about 
the  external  world.  Our  knowledge  of  the  universe  about  us  is  limited 
by  our  knowledge  of  our  own  beings,  perhaps  of  our  own  bodies:  “C’est 
avec  notre  propre  substance  que  nous  imaginons  et  que  nous  formons 

4  “Note  et  Digression,"  p.  220.  Also,  "Au  sujet  d’Eureka,”  Variété,  pp.  121-145 
passim. 
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une  pierre,  une  plante,  un  mouvement,  un  objet:  une  image  quelconque 
n’est  peut-être  qu’un  commencement  de  nous-même. . 

Thus  we  find  that  our  conception  of  unity  in  the  universe  stems  from 
our  conception  of  our  own  unity. 

Another  result  of  this  method,  in  addition  to  power  (which  will  be 
discussed  later),  though  intimately  related  to  it,  is  freedom.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  mental  “rigueur  obstinée,”  and  the  resulting  degree  of  order 
makes  possible  an  unprecedented  liberty  of  mind,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  apparent  liberty  of  the  average  person,  who  has  the  freedom  only 
to  obey  each  chance  impulse  from  within  or  without:  the  more  we 
possess  of  this  latter  kind  of  freedom,  says  Valéry,  the  more  we  are 
chained  to  the  same  point.  To  use  his  simile,  we  are  like  a  cork  on 
the  open  sea,  which  is  attached  to  nothing,  which  is  attracted  by  every¬ 
thing,  and  over  which  all  the  forces  of  the  universe  contest  and  neutralize 
one  another. 

This  freedom  from  one’s  personality  produces  thoughts  that  are  truly 
universal,  in  the  sense  that  they  belong  to  no  particular  ego:  they  are 
the  product  not  of  a  personal  but  of  a  transcendent,  “free-wheeling” 
consciousness,  and  so  are  independent  of  habit  and  convention.  One  is 
free  to  see  things  in  themselves  and  in  their  true  relationships,  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  logical  and  emotional  affinities  of  things,  their  essential  con¬ 
tinuity,  beneath  the  deceptive  and  chaotic  surface  of  phenomena. 

Charly  Guyot,  in  his  article  on  Valéry,5  sees  Baudelaire  as  a  precursor 
in  this  quest  for  universality  and  continuity.  He  points  out  that  in 
tire  essay  on  Wagner,  apropos  of  the  theory  of  correspondences,  Baude¬ 
laire  says  “les  choses  [se  sont]  toujours  exprimées  par  une  analogie 
réciproque,  depuis  le  jour  où  Dieu  a  proféré  le  monde  comme  une 
complexe  et  indivisible  totalité. . .”  Guyot  concludes  that  Baudelaire 
glimpses  the  concept  of  “un  pouvoir  suprême  de  l’esprit”  which  would 
enable  him  to  attain,  by  force  of  concentration  (“rigueur  obstinée),  that 
universality  which  Valéry  sought  to  define. 

Baudelaire  also  anticipates  Valéry’s  interest  in  “la  conscience  seule, 
à  l’état  le  plus  abstrait”  when,  in  his  essay  on  Gautier,  he  defines  the 
true  critic  as  “celui  qui  cherchera  dans  un  livre  de  poésie  les  moyens 
de  perfectionner  la  conscience.”  Other  examples  could  be  quoted  from 
Mallarmé  and  Rimbaud  to  indicate  that  Valéry  differed  principally 
in  degree  from  his  Symbolist  forebears  in  his  determination  to  transcend 
the  limitations  of  the  individual  personality. 

Philip  Blair  Rice,  in  his  discussion  of  this  subject,  finds  Valéry  “torn 
by  two  perhaps  irreconcilable  lures”:  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  for 

5  In  Paul  Valéry,  Marc  Eideldinger  (ed.)  (Neuchâtel:  La  Baconnière,  1945),  p.  87. 
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action— the  fulfillment  achieved  in  shaping  matter  into  some  concrete 
embodiment  of  universal  laws  which  have  been  discovered  by  the 
artist;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  these  laws  itself  seems 
at  times  to  be  the  ultimate  fulfillment.  After  a  long  and  rigorous  toil, 
the  artist’s  pure  consciousness,  “this  clear  flash  of  a  universal  law  from 
the  hidden  bosom  of  reality  brings  an  exaltation  to  which  the  making 
of  any  individual  thing,  however  splendid,  seems  an  anticlimax.”  Which 
is  the  universal  man,  Rice  asks:  the  builder  or  the  pure  mind?0 

With  regard  to  Valéry  himself  this  ambivalence  does  exist;  he  does 
seem  at  times  to  be  primarily  interested  in  method— in  means  rather 
than  ends.  He  is  concerned  with  creative  thought,  with  the  origin  and 
elaboration  of  works  of  art.  He  possessed  a  great  desire  to  create;  but 
also  he  was  possessed  by  a  desire  no  less  great  to  survey  all  the  operations 
of  thought,  to  perceive  as  clearly  as  possible  the  functionings  of  the 
mind  in  the  act  of  creation.7  This  results  naturally  in  questions  of 
method,  in  “la  recherche  de  la  Méthode.”  Valéry  admits  that  he  was 
fascinated  by  “la  méthode  dans  l’industrie  intellectuelle.  Est-elle  possible? 
Que  serait-elle?  Est-elle  souhaitable?  Ce  sont  des  questions  que  je  passe 
encore  mes  loisirs  à  me  préciser.”8 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  make  a  distinction  between 
Valéry  and  his  Leonardo.  If  at  times  Valéry  seems  content  with  the 
study  of  means,  he  makes  it  very  clear  in  his  lecture  on  Leonardo  that 
what  he  admires  in  the  great  artist  is  the  close  relationship— in  fact, 
the  interdependence— of  thought  and  action,  of  theory  and  practice, 
of  “universality”  and  “construction,”  both  of  which  result  from  the 
general  principles  which  originate  ail  creations  of  the  mind,  whether 
in  mathematics,  science,  or  art.  For  Leonardo,  the  distinctions  that 
we  make  between  theory  and  practice,  between  analysis  and  synthesis, 
between  the  methods  of  art  and  the  methods  of  science — “ces  distinctions 
pour  lui  sont  en  quelque  sorte  tout  extérieures,  elles  n’existent  pas 
en  réalité  quand  vous  y  réfléchissez  dans  l’activité  intime  cle  l’esprit.” 
In  this  respect  Valéry  believes  Leonardo  to  be  very  modern  in  his 
scientific  mode  of  thought,  in  that  "il  ne  conçoit  pas  de  savoir  véritable 
auquel  ne  corresponde  pas  un  pouvoir  d’action  extérieure.”  For  Leonar¬ 
do  “la  question  d’action  extérieure,  de  créer  quelque  chose  de  vérifiable 
était  indivisible  de  la  notion  de  connaître  et  de  comprendre.”  Hence 

0  "Valéry,”  in  Literary  Opinion  in  America,  M.  D.  Zabel  (ed.),  1951,  p.  317. 

7  Jackson  Mathews  singles  out  “sensibility"  and  "act”  as  the  major  terms  in  Valéry’s 
theory  of  the  creative  process.  See  “The  Poïetics  of  Paul  Valéry,”  Romanic  Review 
XLVI,  5  (Oct.  1955),  203-217. 

8  Valéry,  Lettie  à  Victor  Cambon,  29  Sept.  1915,  in  Réponses  (Saint-Felicien-en- 
Vivarais:  Au  Pigeonnier,  1928),  p.  11. 
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Leonardo  was  more  “modem”  than  the  intervening  thinkers  of  the 
seventeenth  through  the  nineteenth  centuries;  for,  like  our  scientists  of 
today,  “l’application  pour  lui  était  une  chose  essentielle.  Le  vrai  savoir 
se  vérifiait.”9 

Knowledge,  then,  must  be  verified,  it  must  result  in  some  kind  of 
action,  it  must  involve  construction.  It  is  this  fact  that  separates  Leonardo 
from  the  ordinary  philosopher,  whose  goal  is  the  expression,  by  means 
of  discourse,  of  the  results  of  meditation:  the  philosopher  tries  to  formu¬ 
late  a  body  of  knowledge  entirely  expressible  and  transmissible  by 
language.10  Although  Valéry  pays  tribute  to  Leonardo’s  Notebooks  as 
a  masterpiece  of  verbal  art,  he  recognizes  that  language  is  not  an  end 
for  Leonardo,  nor  is  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen:  they  are  but  means 
to  power.  The  term  “pouvoir”  (or  “puissance”)  turns  up  repeatedly 
in  Valéry’s  discussion  of  Leonardo’s  method.  Speaking  of  the  Notebooks 
he  observes  that  “il  [Leonardo]  y  poursuit  je  ne  sais  quelle  voie  de 
progrès  indéfini  dans  la  connaissance  et  le  pouvoir:  ces  termes  pour 
lui  inséparables.”  Leonardo  was  possessed  by  “. . .  une  fureur  sacrée 
de  comprendre  pour  faire  et  de  faire  pour  comprendre  qui  passe  toute 
philosophie.  Que  savons-nous?  Nous  savons  ce  que  nous  pouvons.  Tout 
le  reste  n’est  qu’échange  de  discours.”11  We  know,  then,  only  what  we 
can  do. 

The  great  quantity  of  precise  observations  which  Leonardo  had  gath¬ 
ered  together  did  not,  therefore,  remain  a  mere  mass  of  distinct  and 
separate  items;  the  intellectual  power  over  phenomena  gained  by  this 
method  of  thought  enabled  him  to  combine  these  elements,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  new  and  “imprévue”  structures:  “on  peut  dire  d’un  pouvoir 
intellectuel  central,  c’était  un  homme  centralisé,  un  pouvoir  intellectuel 
central  qui  était  capable  des  applications  les  plus  précises  dans  les 
divers  ordres,  et  des  créations  les  plus  imprévues.”  There  is,  however, 
some  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  “construction  which  should  be 
noted:  creations  may  be  entirely  mental,  and  remain  so— sort  of  blue¬ 
prints  fashioned  of  the  raw  materials  of  thought;  on  the  othei  hand, 
they  may  be  externalized,  as  objectified  patterns  of  thought— eithei  verbal 

or  plastic. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  Valéry’s  key  terms,  which  appears  in  a 
central  role  in  Léonardo  et  les  philosophes:  les  resistances  extérieures, 
or,  to  use  Leonardo’s  word,  “experience.”  Knowledge  must  be  tested, 
verified,  embodied  in  physical  (or  in  the  poet’s  case,  verbal)  structures 

9  See  also  Valéry’s  Vues  (Paris:  La  Table  ronde,  1948),  p.  219. 

10  Valéry,  Léonardo  et  les  philosophes  (Paris:  Kra,  1929),  p.  47. 

11  Vues ,  pp.  227,  228. 
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in  the  face  of  the  “resistances”  of  the  external  world.  This  process  of 
construction  may  be  defined  as  involving  the  problem  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  total  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  mode  of  expression  which 
it  adopts;  that  is,  the  relationship  of  the  whole  mind  “avec  le  genre 
de  travaux  qui  lui  rendra  la  plus  intense  sensation  de  sa  force,  et  avec 
les  résistances  extérieures  qu’il  accepte.” 

This  reference  to  external  resistances  that  the  mind  “accepts”  is  re¬ 
lated  to  ideas  advanced  in  Valéry’s  essay  on  La  Fontaine,  “Au  sujet 
d’ Adonis,”  in  which  he  stresses  the  salutary  results  of  the  artist’s  working 
in  hard,  resisting  material— the  sculptor  and  his  marble,  and  the  poet’s 
voluntary  imposing  upon  himself  certain  arbitrary  rules  of  prosody. 
For  Valéry  believes  that  thoughts,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  chaos  and  futility:  thoughts  need  the  discipline  of  an 
opposing,  or  at  least  resisting,  force  which  will  test  their  validity,  elimi¬ 
nate  their  flaws,  evoke  their  strengths,  shape  them  into  significant  and 
durable  forms. 

In  his  contest  with  “les  résistances  extérieures”  Leonardo  sought  ob¬ 
jective  standards  for  construction,  standards  which  would  clarify  “the 
problem  of  human  intervention  into  things  of  the  world,”  as  Valéry 
puts  it,  such  as  principles  of  perspective,  of  light  and  shade,  balance  and 
motion.  He  aimed  at  total  possession  of  his  “machine  à  agir”:  “Il  se 
rend  maître  du  concours  de  ses  sens  et  de  ses  mains. . .  et  sa  pensée 
se  développe  de  plus  en  plus  sous  le  contrôle  perpétuel  des  résistances 
extérieures.” 

But  the  external  world  was  not  just  a  source  of  productive  opposition; 
it  was  also  the  model  which  Leonardo  studied  closely,  both  as  painter 
and  inventor.  In  his  Notebooks  he  counsels  the  young  artist  to  go  to 
nature  for  his  material,  and  not  to  rely  upon  books,  ancient  authorities, 
or  other  works  of  art.  The  only  true  knowledge  is  derived  from  ex¬ 
perience,  from  “la  nature  vivante,”  and  that  nature  is  to  be  studied 
by  every  means  available.  Valéry  explains  that  painting,  for  Leonardo, 
was  an  operation  which  required  “toutes  les  connaissances,  et  presque 
toutes  les  techniques.  Géométrie,  dynamique,  géologie,  physiologie.” 
Here  we  see  in  action,  in  concrete  form,  the  “method”  we  have  been 
trying  to  define  in  general  terms. 

Leonardo  painted  only  after  having  observed  closely  and  grasped  the 
basic  laws  of  his  subject.  He  was  interested  in  all  aspects  of  phenomena; 
he  was  attracted  at  once  by  forms,  actions,  attitudes,  internal  structure, 
organic  functioning  of  animal  and  man,  which  he  sketched  and  dissected; 
he  measured  systems  of  muscle  and  bone,  composed  expressions  of 
diverse  moods  and  temperaments,  studied  equilibrium  as  well  as  sources 
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of  beauty  in  the  human  figure.  To  him,  a  person  was  a  synthesis  of 
researches  which  extended  from  physical  dissection  to  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology.  He  noted  precisely  the  attitudes  of  human  bodies  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  even  occupation.  He  moved  beyond  mere  appearances; 
he  tried  to  reduce  morphological  characteristics  to  a  system  of  “forces,” 
and  these  systems,  known,  reasoned,  and  felt,  are  re-created  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  painting.  Leonardo  reproduced,  or  projected,  by  means 
of  une  analyse  en  profondeur,”  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  species 
(which  in  some  ways  anticipates  the  anti-Aristotelian  theory  of  “the 
characteristic”  to  be  advanced  by  nineteenth-century  artists). 

But  this  calculated,  hyperconscious  approach  to  a  subject  is  not  in¬ 
tended,  of  course,  to  produce  an  “unemotional”  work  of  art.  While 
Valéry,  and  presumably  Leonardo,  oppose  the  Romantic  conception  of 
emotionalism  and  inspiration  as  central  to  the  creative  process,  they 
nevertheless  aim  at  reproducing  in  their  work,  by  conscious  manipulation 
of  materials,  the  native  affective  values  of  those  materials.  As  Valéry 
says  of  Leonardo,  “.  . .  il  nous  enseigne  par  ses  exemples  que  l’acte  de 
l’artiste  supérieur  est  de  restituer  par  voie  d’opérations  aussi  conscientes 
que  possible  la  valeur  de  sensualité,  la  valeur  de  puissance  émotive  des 
choses.” 

In  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Valéry  discovered  the  universal  genius  who 
more  than  any  other  man  embodied  what  he  considered  to  be  the  only 
—in  fact,  the  inevitable— method  of  transcending  personal  limitations 
to  the  point  where  conscious  creative  thought  may  become  one  with 
conscious  creative  action.  This  method  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

By  a  prolonged,  rigorous  study  of  one’s  mental  processes,  by  precise 
observation  and  disciplined  meditation,  a  superior  intellect  may  in  time 
acquire  the  power  to  distinguish  its  center  of  consciousness  from  its 
habitual  encrustations  of  personality.  One  may  thus  escape  from  the 
confining  necessity  of  being  somebody  and  thereby  realize  the  relative 
freedom  of  being  only  a  “suspended  point  of  total  awareness”  (or  an 
approximation  thereof)  to  which  all  things,  whether  of  one’s  own  being 
or  of  the  external  world,  become  observable  and  “equal”  as  separate 
entities,  independent  of  one’s  mind,  yet  susceptible  to  being  manipulated 
into  new  and  unforeseen  structures.  From  its  transcendant  vantage  point 
the  consciousness  can  perceive  affinities  and  analogies,  universal  laws  of 
continuity,  which  man’s  mind,  by  nature  undisciplined  and  conventional, 
fails  to  see.  The  intellectual  power  gained  by  this  “rigueur  obstinée” 
renders  the  mind  “universal,”  in  that  it  can,  by  the  application  of 
these  basic  laws,  operate  and  synthesize  with  equal  facility  in  the  seem¬ 
ingly  disparate  areas  of  art,  technology,  and  science;  and  by  verifying 
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its  discoveries  and  constructs  in  the  face  of  the  disciplining  opposition 
of  “les  résistances  extérieures,”  it  can  produce  original  creations  of  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  order  and  significance. 

Kent  State  University 


A  propos  de  Stendhal:  cinéma  et  roman 

par  Luc  Dariosecq 

L 

J— /ORSQUE  FURENT  PORTEES  A  L’ECRAN  les  aventures  de 
Julien  Sorel,  les  critiques  et  les  bons  esprits  réagirent  comme  chaque 
fois  qu’un  roman  célèbre  est  traduit  en  images;  les  uns,  comparant  le 
roman  et  le  film,  se  plaignirent  amèrement  de  trahison,  de  défiguration, 
de  profanation;  les  autres  affirmèrent  au  contraire  que  toute  comparai¬ 
son  était  vaine,  qu’il  fallait  considérer  roman  et  film  comme  deux  œuvres 
différentes,  de  nature  radicalement  hétérogène.  Or  s’il  est  en  effet  vain, 
dans  une  certaine  mesure,  de  critiquer  un  film  à  partir  d’un  roman,  il 
serait  également  artificieux  de  prétendre  ignorer  leurs  rapports.  On  peut 
se  demander  pourquoi,  dans  tels  cas,  un  film  paraît  égal,  voire  “supé¬ 
rieur,”  au  roman  d’où  il  est  tiré  (par  ex.  Le  Diable  au  corps,1 2  Les  Dames 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne ?  Madame  de  . .  ,3),  pourquoi  dans  tel  autre  il  lui 
est  irrémédiablement  inférieur;  considérant  qu’un  roman  implique  une 
technique  au  service  d’une  métaphysique,  on  peut  se  proposer  de  re¬ 
chercher  comment  les  variations  de  cette  technique  et  de  cette  méta¬ 
physique  déterminent  (en  dehors  des  facteurs  accidentels,  tels  que  les 
talents  particuliers)  la  mesure  dans  laquelle  la  transposition  est  réussie, 
valable,  ou  dérisoire.  Sans  prétendre  traiter  ici  de  façon  systématique 
ce  problème  dans  son  ensemble,  je  voudrais  seulement  faire  quelques 
remarques  sur  les  raisons  de  l’échec  de  Julien  Sorel  au  cinéma. 

La  première  chose  à  noter  est  que  Gerard  Philipe,  séduisant  jeune 
premier  et  admirable  comédien,  n’est  pas  un  Julien  Sorel  convaincant. 
La  raison  doit  sans  doute  en  être  cherchée  non  pas  tant  dans  la  subjecti¬ 
vité  du  spectateur,  ou  les  caractéristiques  ou  défauts  particuliers  du  co¬ 
médien,  que  dans  la  “nature  cinématographique”  de  G.  Philipe.  Comme 
l’a  bien  remarqué  Malraux,  une  ‘star  n  est  pas  tant  une  actrice  que 
“l’incarnation  d’un  mythe  collectif.”4  Il  en  est  ainsi  du  jeune  premier 
trop  connu:  G.  Philipe  est  chargé  de  cet  énorme  mythe  romantique, 
sous  ses  différentes  facettes,  qu  il  incarna  a  ti  avers  le  héros  de  Radiguet, 

1  II  est  intéressant  de  remarquer  que  Le  Diable  au  corps ,  (qui  est  un  chef  d  œuvre), 
et  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir,  sont  du  même  metteur  en  scène  (Autant-Lara)  et  ont  le  même 
acteur  principal  (Gérard  Philipe),  les  rôles  féminins  étant  tenus  par  des  actrices  de 

talent  égal  (Micheline  Presle  et  Danielle  Darrieux). 

2  De  Robert  Bresson,  d’après  un  chapitre  de  Jacques  le  Fataliste,  de  Diderot. 

3  De  Max  Ophüls,  d’après  le  roman  de  Louise  de  Vilmorin. 

4  André  Malraux,  Esquisse  d’une  Psychologie  du  Cinéma  (Paris,  1947). 
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Monsieur  Ripois,  Fanfan-la-Tulipe  même,  Lorenzaccio,  Ruy  Bias,  etc. . . 
Le  front  couvert  de  brumes  romantiques,  illuminé  ou  assombri  de  tous 
les  visages  de  l'amour,  il  ne  peut  pas  échapper  au  mythe  collectif  dont 
il  est  l’instrument,  et  qu’aucun  metteur  en  scène  ne  pouvait  éviter.  Or, 
si  Julien  a  dans  une  certaine  mesure  le  visage  d’un  jeune  premier  téné¬ 
breux,  tout  son  intérêt  vient  de  ses  autres  dimensions.  Le  fait  que  G. 
Philipe  fut  créé  pour  les  “mass  media,”  et  Julien  Sorel  pour  les  “happy 
few,”  est  lourd  de  conséquences.  Julien  Sorel  est  le  contraire  d’un  mythe 
collectif;  le  mythe  collectif  tolère  le  névrosé  ou  le  criminel,  ces  deux 
personnages  étant  parfaitement  conformes  au  manichéisme  élémentaire 
de  la  foule,  mais  non  pas  le  personnage  déconcertant ;  il  accepte  et  même 
cultive  le  personnage  exceptionnel,  mais  plutôt  un  certain  type  de  per¬ 
sonnage  exceptionnel:  celui  auquel  l’immense  public  des  salles  noires 
peut  s’identifier  d’une  certaine  façon,  ou  dans  lequel  il  retrouve  des 
archétypes  familiers.  Le  mythe,  dit  Malraux,  commence  à  Fantômas, 
et  il  finit  au  Christ:  du  “serial”  à  Cecil  B.  de  Mille;  mais  il  ne  passe 
ni  par  Julien  Sorel  ni  par  Stendhal.  Aussi  les  spectateurs  verront-ils 
presque  inévitablement  un  Julien  réduit  au  mythe  commun  du  jeune 
et  beau  héros  qui  veut  arriver  par  les  femmes:  mais  c’est  Rastignac,  ou 
bien  l’arriviste  de  Room  at  the  T  op;  ce  n’est  pas  du  tout  Sorel.  La  con¬ 
science  collective  veut  adopter,  accuser  ou  récuser,  ratifier  ou  refuser  ses 
héros;  or  Julien  échappe  à  ces  jugements  sommaires;  s’il  est  criminel, 
c’est,  peut-on  dire,  tout  à  fait  par  accident;  déconcertant  sans  être  né¬ 
vrosé,  ni  “anormal,”  il  est  dangereux  et  inquiétant,  inadmissible,  in¬ 
compréhensible  pour  le  petit  morceau  de  conscience  collective  qui  som¬ 
meille  dans  le  spectateur  le  plus  éveillé.  11  était  impossible  de  ne  pas 
le  ramener  à  un  plus  commun  dénominateur.  Par  ailleurs,  le  “métier” 
même  de  G.  Philipe  semble  ici  le  desservir:  trop  mûr,  trop  sûr  de  lui 
et  de  ses  rôles,  il  arrive  à  grand  peine  à  suggérer,  par  exemple,  cette 
sorte  si  particulière  de  timidité  qui  est  celle  de  Julien-Stendhal. 
L’éblouissante  actrice  qu’est  Danielle  Darrieux  n’échappe  pas,  elle  non 
plus,  aux  fantômes  de  tous  ses  rôles  antérieurs  et  au  mythe  général  de 
la  femme  romantique;  aussi  ne  représente-t-elle  bien  qu’un  aspect  de 
Madame  de  Rénal,  mais  non  la  dimension  la  plus  profonde  que  lui 
avait  donnée  Stendhal:  à  savoir,  derrière  l’héroïne  romantique,  la  femme 
“naturelle,”  sensuelle,  mais  pudique  et  innocente:  mythe  proprement 
stendhalien,  difficile  à  traduire  hors  des  poncifs  généraux  voisins  de  ce 
mythe.  Par  ailleurs,  Danielle  Darrieux,  elle  aussi,  a  beaucoup  trop  d’ai¬ 
sance,  de  sûreté  de  soi;  l’aisance  propre  à  Madame  de  Rénal  était  d’une 
nature  plus  mystérieuse  et  beaucoup  moins  “théâtrale.” 

L’irréductibilité  des  valeurs  particulières  de  Stendhal  aux  mythes  gé- 
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néraux  du  vingtième  siècle  concerne  naturellement  le  contenu  tout  en¬ 
tier  de  l’œuvre,  et  non  seulement  la  personnalité  particulière  de  chaque 
personnage.  Pour  ne  prendre  qu’un  exemple,  les  réactions  du  public 
montrent  à  quel  point  les  spectateurs,  totalement  englués  dans  certaines 
formes  d’expression  de  l’amour,  sont  incapables  de  supporter  la  moindre 
déviation  hors  de  ces  “patterns.”  Le  romantisme  propre  au  cinéma  est 
loin  de  celui  de  Stendhal;  dès  que  les  héros  sortent  des  chemins  battus 
du  langage  et  des  gestes  amoureux,  le  public  réagit  mal;  dans  cette  ad¬ 
mirable  scène  où  Madame  de  Rénal,  embrassant  les  pieds  de  Julien, 
exprime  de  toute  son  âme  et  par  ce  simple  geste  le  caractère  sacré  de 
l’amour,  la  salle  ricane;  ricanement  ambigu  d’ailleurs,  qui  manifeste 
en  même  temps  la  médiocrité  et  la  nostalgie,  l’incapacité  de  sortir  des 
idées  et  des  gestes  reçus,  et  le  sentiment  obscur  de  leur  insuffisance.  Mais 
ce  qui  fait  la  délectation  des  “happy  few”  ne  peut  précisément  que  res¬ 
ter  à  peine  perceptible  par  la  conscience  collective,  et  à  peine  expri¬ 
mable  par  le  cinéaste. 

La  peinture  du  milieu,  qui  est  pourtant  le  domaine  où  le  cinéma 
peut  le  mieux  réussir,  n’est  pas  non  plus  satisfaisante,  et  là  encore  pour 
des  raisons  qui  tiennent  à  Stendhal  même.  Le  même  que  Rastignac  est 
un  personnage  plus  cinématographique  que  Julien,  ainsi  est-il  plus  fa¬ 
cile  de  peindre  la  Pension  Vauquer,  ou  le  faubourg  Saint-Germain  de 
Balzac,  que  les  “milieux”  où  évolue  Julien.  C’est  que  le  “milieu”  chez 
Stendhal,  malgré  son  “réalisme,”  est  aussi  peu  “matériel”  que  possible; 
on  pourrait  presque  dire  qu’il  s  agit  d  un  milieu  essentiellement  moral. 
Stendhal  lui-même  remarquait  l'insuffisante  description  physique  de  ses 
personnages.  11  est  vrai;  Julien  Sorel  est  une  présence  morale  beaucop 
plus  qu’un  être  physique.  Et  s’il  est  exact  aussi  que  Julien  Sorel  est  in¬ 
compréhensible  en  dehors  de  son  milieu,  en  dehors  des  conditions  par¬ 
ticulières  de  la  France  de  la  Restauration,  sans  la  Congrégation,  les 
Jésuites,  les  hypocrites  et  les  médiocres  de  toute  espèce  ou  plutôt  des 
espèces  particulières  à  la  France  de  1830,  on  peut  cependant  remarquer 
que  ce  milieu  est  beaucoup  moins  défini  par  Stendhal  sous  ses  aspects 
matériels  et  réels,  ou  comme  ensemble  de  facteurs  déterminants  objec¬ 
tivement  définissables,  que  comme  atmosphère  irrespirable.  Non  seule¬ 
ment  le  film,  pressé  de  raconter  son  histoire,  ne  peut  se  complaire, 
s’attarder,  comme  le  fait  Stendhal,  à  nous  faire  connaitre,  par  1  inter¬ 
médiaire  de  Madame  de  Renal  instruisant  son  amant,  les  mille  petites 
intrigues  et  faits-divers,  si  édifiants  (mais  si  peu  spectaculaires),  de  la 
vie  provinciale;  mais  surtout,  aucune  image,  ni  aucun  dialogue,  ne 
pourra  jamais  peindre  un  milieu  aussi  puissamment  que  ces  petites 
phrases  dont  Stendhal  a  le  génie,  et  qui  expriment  plus  que  trois  pages 
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de  description  Balzacienne  ou  Zoliste:  le  salon  de  La  Môle  était  “  la 
patrie  du  bâillement  et  du  raisonnement  triste  . . .  “le  baron  de  La 
Joumate  ...  en  général,  ne  disait  rien  sur  rien  . . .  la  caméra  peut 
fort  bien  nous  montrer  un  vilain  baron  silencieux,  mais  quel  cinéaste 
pourra  ajouter  l’équivalent  du  petit  commentaire  magique:  “...Telle 
était  sa  façon  de  penser . . .  ”;  ou  bien  encore:  .  .  .  "au  séminaire,  il  est 
une  façon  de  manger  un  œuf  à  la  coque  qui  annonce  les  progrès  faits 
dans  la  vie  dévote ...”  La  province  étouffante  et  sa  tyrannie  de  l’opi¬ 
nion  et  de  l’argent,  le  Séminaire  ou  les  salons  Ultra,  c’est  essentielle¬ 
ment  pour  Stendhal  une  ambiance  morale,  une  réalité  écrasante  et 
écœurante  mais  dont  l’aspect  “physique,”  “réel,”  “visible,”  ne  peut 
donner  que  la  dimension  la  plus  élémentaire.  Romancier  purement 
réaliste,  sociologue,  psychologue,  historien,  Stendhal  pourrait  être  plus 
facilement  traduisible  par  l’image  et  la  voix.  Moraliste ,  il  est  une  pré¬ 
sence  invisible,  constante,  difficilement  exprimable  en  images  visuelles 
et  sonores. 

Cette  présence  se  manifeste  essentiellement  sous  deux  formes:  d’abord 
ce  style,  qui  enchante  tellement  les  lecteurs  dans  la  mesure  où  il  manifeste 
l’adéquation  parfaite  d’une  philosophie  de  la  vie  et  d’une  forme  d’ex¬ 
pression;  ce  style  dont  la  désinvolture,  l’impertinence,  et  l’ironie  chargée 
d’amour  de  la  vie,  font  paraître  inévitablement  lourdaud  le  style  encore 
élémentaire  de  la  caméra  et  du  langage  cinématographique.  Les  dialo¬ 
guistes  ont  voulu  conserver  quelques  belles  phrases  (par  exemple:  “L’idée 
la  plus  utile  aux  tyrans  est  celle  de  Dieu  . . .  ”);  mais,  coupées  de  leur  con¬ 
texte,  elles  paraissent  un  peu  artificielles,  forcées,  voulues.  Mais  surtout, 
comment  rendre,  par  exemple,  une  phrase  comme  celle-ci,  avec  le  clin 
d’œil  amusé,  tendre  et  complice  de  Stendhal:  “toute  sa  vertu  revint, 
parce  que  l’amour  s’éclipsait...”;  ou  bien  (un  peu  plus  tard):  “elle 
.  .  .  cherchait  à  se  cacher  la  vue  de  l’enfer  en  accablant  Julien  des  plus 
vives  caresses ...”  ;  Comment  reproduire  la  baroque,  limpide  et  gro¬ 
tesque  logique  de  Mr.  de  Rénal,  ses  “car,”  “aussi,”  “donc,”  lorsqu’il  ex¬ 
plique  pourquoi  il  veut  engager  Julien,  ou  bien  le  labyrinthe  de  ses 
tristes  méditations,  après  la  lettre  anonyme.  Le  fil  d’Ariane  de  ce  la¬ 
byrinthe,  qui  suppose  à  la  fois  les  possibilités  infinies  du  langage  et  la 
complicité  Stendhal-Lecteur,  aucun  monologue  explicite  ne  peut  en 
rendre  compte.  Stendhal  vend  la  mèche,  donne  constamment  la  clé  aux 
“happy  few,”  au  lieu  de  laisser  aux  mythes  collectifs  le  libre  jeu  de 
l’indétermination.  Au  cinéma,  le  monologue  et  le  dialogue  risquent  tou¬ 
jours,  en  présence  de  l’inexprimable,  de  tomber  dans  le  lieu  commun, 
(c’est-à-dire  le  langage  des  “unhappy  many”). 

Au  problème  du  style  se  trouve  donc  naturellement  lié  celui  du  con- 
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tenu  implicite  du  message  stendhalien,  le  côté  réflexif  de  l’œuvre,  la 
multiplicité  de  significations  de  chaque  geste,  toutes  les  nuances  de  l’âme 
des  héros  et  des  héroïnes  bien-aimées,  c’est-à-dire  la  présence  constante 
de  valeurs  stendhaliennes  à  l’intérieur  de  chaque  personnage:  amour 
de  la  vie,  amour  de  l’amour,  haine  des  ennemis  de  la  vie  et  de  l’amour; 
c’est  cette  présence  invisible  qui  introduit  dans  chaque  personnage  la 
dimension  mystérieuse  qui  le  rend  fascinant  pour  tout  complice  de 
Stendhal.  Traduite  en  images,  gestes,  voix,  mouvement,  c’est-à-dire  com¬ 
portement,  toute  la  richesse  de  ce  monde  est  perdue,  et  l’écho  intime, 
et  la  complicité  de  Beyle  avec  ses  lecteurs  comme  avec  ses  personnages; 
dès  lors  la  complexité  de  ces  derniers  semble  se  dissoudre  en  simple  et 
banale  duplicité. 

Nous  arrivons  ici  à  l’un  des  aspects  le  plus  visibles  de  l’échec  du  film: 
les  monologues  de  Julien.  Obligé  de  faire  parler  Julien  Sorel,  le  dialo¬ 
guiste  le  trahit,  et  détruit  le  sens  de  son  ambiguité.  Voué  à  la  non-com¬ 
munication,  à  la  solitude  complète  (jusqu’à  ce  qu’il  rencontre  ou  plutôt 
reconnaisse  l’amour),  Julien  vit  à  deux  niveaux  radicalement  hétéro¬ 
gènes,  qui,  mis  sur  le  même  plan,  explicités,  font  rire  le  public.  Cette 
réaction  est  significative:  il  s’agit  du  rire  nerveux  et  gêné  que  peut  pro¬ 
duire  tout  dévoilement  d’une  conduite  de  mauvaise  foi;  mais  il  y  a 
plus:  il  est  clair  que  Julien  parlant  son  monologue  intérieur  n’a  plus 
de  sens,  n’est  plus  du  tout  Julien  Sorel.  En  faisant  exprimer  à  Julien, 
à  haute  voix,  ses  pensées  profondes,  en  explicitant  ce  qui  est  chez  Sten¬ 
dhal  radicalement  intime,  il  y  a  plus  qu’une  maladresse,  il  y  a  un  vé¬ 
ritable  contresens,  que  le  spectateur,  amusé,  ressent  aussi  comme  quel¬ 
que  chose,  de  gênant,  de  faux.  Car  rendre  publiques  les  voix  du  silence 
de  Julien  Sorel,  “socialiser”  ainsi  ce  qu’il  a  de  plus  intime,  c’est  sortir 
des  limites  possibles  de  la  convention,  en  mettant  sur  le  même  plan 
deux  niveaux  de  conduite  qui  sont  essentiellement  heterogenes,  c  est 
lui  faire  faire,  malgré  la  tentative  pour  faire  croire  qu’il  s’agit  d’un  mo¬ 
nologue  intérieur,  une  sorte  de  confession  ou  de  confidence,  c  est  le  faire 
parler  comme  Valmont,  c’est  en  faire  un  cynique.  Or  Julien  n’est  pré¬ 
cisément  pas  cynique  dans  la  mesure  où  sa  conduite  extérieure  et  sa 
vie  profonde  sont  voulues  par  Stendhal  totalement  hétérogènes.  Mettre 
en  parallèle,  sur  le  même  plan  explicite  et  conscient,  les  gestes  calculés, 
les  paroles,  la  conduite  de  Julien,  et  les  mouvements  de  son  cœur  ex¬ 
primés  par  Stendhal  en  une  sorte  de  monologue,  c’est  se  tromper  sur 
le  sens  de  ce  monologue,  qui  suppose  beaucoup  plus  une  complicité  de 
Stendhal  avec  son  héros  et  son  lecteur  qu’une  duplicité  dans  le  person¬ 
nage  de  Julien.  Car  la  complexité  de  Julien  est  le  contraire  même  de 
la  duplicité.  Duplicité  parfaite  chez  Valmont,  qui  n  a  pas  de  mystère 
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pour  lui-même.  Complexité  chez  Sorel,  qui  est  encore  moins  maître  de 
sa  vie  intérieure  que  de  ses  actions  savamment  calculées.  Tout  ce  que 
Stendhal  nous  dit  de  cette  vie  intérieure  n’est  ni  cohérent  ni  pleinement 
conscient  chez  Julien;  c’est  Stendhal  qui  s’amuse  de  son  héros  en  même 
temps  qu’il  sympathise  avec  lui,  qui  place  en  lui  des  esquisses  de  pas¬ 
sions  ineffables,  des  idées  et  des  idéaux  à  peine  élaborés,  des  mouve¬ 
ments  du  cœur  absolument  neufs;  c’est-à-dire  qui  s’y  met  comme  com¬ 
plicité  et  comme  présence,  et  non  pas  comme  explication  et  comme 
conscience.  Julien  n’a  pas  à  s’expliquer:  dès  qu’il  s’explique,  fût-ce  à 
lui-même  et  par  monologue,  ce  ne  peut  être  que  par  le  moyen  intime 
et  passionnel  de  la  voix  intérieure;  ouvrir  la  bouche,  c’est  être  conscient 
et  être  social,  c’est  avoir  conscience  claire  de  son  dédoublement,  et  se 
prendre  soi-même,  sinon  les  autres,  à  témoin  de  sa  duplicité.  Or  Julien 
récuse  tout  témoin  extérieur,  et  il  est  incapable  d’être  le  témoin  par¬ 
faitement  lucide  de  lui-même.  Sa  vie  se  déroule  sur  deux  plans  totale¬ 
ment  séparés  et  dès  l’instant  où  le  langage  quotidien  est  utilisé  par  la 
voix  sortie  du  masque,  ce  même  langage  ne  saurait  être  employé  pour 
exprimer,  par  la  même  voix  (seulement  un  peu  plus  basse),  la  réalité 
secrète  mais  non  masquée:  peur,  angoisse,  amour  et  haine,  tout  l’obscur 
cheminement  des  passions.  Or  tel  est  le  vrai  domaine  de  Stendhal:  le 
secret,  l’intimité,  le  mystère  des  âmes,  et  non  pas  le  milieu,  les  méca¬ 
nismes  extérieurs,  les  gestes,  le  comportement.  Comme  l’a  si  bien  dé¬ 
montré  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,5  l’âge  du  cinéma,  c’est  l’âge  du  roman 
américain,  l’âge  de  la  psychologie  behaviouriste;  le  cinéma  est  beha¬ 
viourism  comme  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Dos  Passos;  ce  parallélisme  n’est 
naturellement  pas  accidentel,  et  trouve  sa  source  dans  des  éléments  cul¬ 
turels  fondamentaux.  Or  la  psychologie  de  Stendhal  n’est  pas  du  tout 
behaviouriste,  et  ses  valeurs  encore  moins.  Comme  l’a  remarqué  Jean 
Prévost,  “au  lieu  de  nous  faire  assister  aux  actes  des  héros,  pour  re¬ 
monter  de  là  à  leurs  motifs,  nous  retrouvons  pour  tous  les  héros  .  .  . 
l’ordre  naturel  des  pensées  aux  actes”6  (naturel,  cela  va  sans  dire, 
dans  une  perspective  non-behaviouriste . . .  ) .  Il  n’y  que  peu  de  moments 
où  Stendhal  nous  décrive  son  héros  purement  de  l’extérieur:  par  exem¬ 
ple,  quand  Julien  court  à  Verrières,  entre  dans  l’église,  tire  sur  Madame 
de  Rénal;  séquence  parfaitement  behaviouriste  (et  donc  très  facile  à 
porter  à  l’écran),  mais  qu’on  peut  considérer  comme  tout  à  fait  acci¬ 
dentelle  dans  le  roman,  et,  surtout,  qui  n’est  compréhensible  que  grâce 
à  tout  le  contexte  non  behaviouriste,  mais  réflexif,  du  roman,  grâce  à 
tout  ce  que  nous  savons  déjà  de  la  vie  intime  de  Julien. 

5  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  L’Age  du  roman  américain  (Paris,  1948). 

6  Jean  Prévost,  La  Création  chez  Stendhal  (Marseille,  1942),  p.  151. 
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Car  le  meilleur  du  roman,  c’est  précisément  tout  ce  qui  est  vu  de 
l’intérieur  des  personagges,  qu’il  s’agisse  des  caractères,  des  événements 
ou  du  milieu.  Le  roman,  dit  Malraux  (dans  Esquisse  d’une  psychologie 
du  cinéma)  “semble  conserver  sur  le  film  un  avantage:  la  possibilité  de 
passer  à  l’intérieur  des  personnages.”  Ce  type  de  monologue  ne  peut 
être  perçu  par  le  spectateur,  mais  seulement  reconnu  par  le  lecteur- 
complice;  “ces  monologues,”  écrit  encore  Prévost,  “étalent  ce  genre  de 
pensées  que  presque  tout  le  monde  ignore  en  soi-même,  car  on  ne  peut 
penser  avec  passion  et  se  voir  penser  en  même  temps,  mais  on  peut  re¬ 
connaître  dans  un  roman  ces  mouvements  du  cœur.”7  Cette  reconnais¬ 
sance  se  fait  beaucoup  mieux  dans  la  mesure  où  le  héros  est  absent, 
comme  l’est  le  héros  de  roman.  La  présence  physique  du  personnage 
de  film  devient  dans  ce  cas  un  obstacle,  car  elle  force  à  l’extériorisation, 
et  l’extériorisation  trahit  dans  la  mesure  où  elle  doit  avoir  un  pouvoir 
de  communication,  c’est-à-dire  se  faire  accessible  à  la  conscience  collec¬ 
tive.  Comme  Flaubert  ne  voulait  pas  qu’on  illustrât  ses  livres,  peut-être 
parce  qu’Emma  représentée  par  une  image  particulière  risquait  d’en¬ 
lever  de  sa  force  à  la  tentative  d’universalisation  morale  et  métaphysique 
de  Madame  Bovary,  ainsi  Julien  Sorel  représenté,  perçu  par  les  yeux, 
les  oreilles  et  la  conscience  claire,  perd-il  de  sa  puissance  suggestive,  de 
son  “ton,”  de  ses  multiples  résonnances  intimes.  Ces  fameux  mono¬ 
logues  de  Julien,  auxquels  le  lecteur  se  délecte  en  secret,  sont  propre¬ 
ment  trahis,  défigurés  si  la  voix,  même  la  plus  géniale,  les  énonce,  les 
socialise,  les  confesse  publiquement.  Nous  sommes  ici  aux  antipodes  du 
behaviourisme;  au  contraire,  les  monologues  de  Faulkner,  dans  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury  par  exemple,  sont  parfaitement  adaptables  au  ci¬ 
néma  dans  la  mesure  où  ils  sont  l’expression  peut-être  incohérente  mais 
pour  ainsi  dire  totale  des  personnages:  il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  de  mystère 
de  la  voix  intérieure  et  de  l’intimité  de  l’âme,  mais  d’une  sorte  de  com¬ 
portement  verbal  où  s’exprime  le  tout  d’un  personnage  pratiquement 
dénué  de  ce  qu’on  appelle  la  vie  intérieure,  totalement  identifié  à  ses 
gestes  et  à  ses  paroles,  sans  arrière-plan,  sans  ombres,  sans  cette  tension 
entre  l’exprimé  et  l’inexprimable,  le  public  et  le  privé,  qui  carac¬ 
térise  Stendhal. 

Mais  alors  que  dans  le  roman  behaviouriste  l’histoire  racontée  est  une 
sorte  de  surgissement  imprévisible  de  presents  juxtaposes,  sortis,  comme 
dit  Sartre  de  Faulkner,  “on  ne  sait  d’où,  chassant  un  autre  présent,”8 
le  roman  réflexif  de  Stendhal  est  au  contraire  1  histoire  d  une  longue  ma¬ 
turation  invisible:  ascension  mystérieuse,  en  filigrane,  à  travers  des  évé- 

7  toc.  cit.  .  .  _ 

8  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  “La  Temporalité  chez  Faulkner,”  Situations,  I,  (Paris,  1947). 
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nements  qui  sont  plutôt  des  décors  que  des  facteurs  vraiment  détermi¬ 
nants,  délivrance  progressive  d’une  âme  par  la  vérité  et  par  l’amour. 
Dans  un  roman  qui  n’est  ni  “naturaliste”  ni  “behaviouriste,”  l’objecti¬ 
vité  psychologoque,  socio-historique,  ou  phénoménologique,  est  ainsi 
beaucoup  moins  essentielle  que  la  subjectivité  proprement  stendhalien- 
ne;  les  objets,  les  milieux,  les  corps  et  les  comportements  (moyens  du 
film)  beaucoup  moins  signifiants  que  le  fantôme  de  Stendhal  derrière 
Julien  Sorel.  D’où  une  autre  conséquence:  le  rythme  du  temps  parti¬ 
culier  au  roman  est  perdu  dans  le  film.  Il  est  significatif  que,  même 
élagué  à  l'extrême,  et  en  dépit  des  accélérations  de  rythme,  le  film  donne 
assez  souvent  une  impression  de  lenteur.  C’est  que  le  temps  du  cinéma, 
même  s’il  permet  de  nombreuses  variantes  de  l’ellipse,  comporte  cepen¬ 
dant  une  exigence  de  continuité  plus  impérieuse  que  le  roman.  Tous 
les  temps  morts,  les  pages  blanches,  si  précieux  dans  le  roman  pour  la 
rumination  secrète  du  lecteur,  sont  impossibles  au  cinéma.  Le  plaisir 
propre  du  lecteur,  qui  est  de  s’arrêter  sur  une  phrase,  de  la  relire,  de 
la  savourer,  quitte  à  batifoler  d’un  œil  distrait  à  travers  les  dix  pages 
suivantes,  est  un  luxe  que  ne  permet  pas  le  cinéaste,  qui  entraîne  un 
public  général,  bon  gré  mal  gré,  sur  un  rythme  collectif  qui  ne  laisse 
pas  un  instant  de  répit  ou  de  liberté  individuelle.  De  même  qu’il  y  a 
chez  Proust,  par  exemple,  un  rythme  organique  sans  rapport  avec  le 
temps  social,  de  même  le  rythme  stendhalien  ne  peut-il  être  un  rythme 
de  spectacle  public.  11  est  évident  que  l’exigence  du  temps  a  obligé  le 
metteur  en  scène,  par  exemple  dans  la  liaison  Mathilde-Julien,  à  con¬ 
centrer  et  résumer  à  tel  point  que  le  long  duel  de  cet  amour  perd  toute 
épaisseur  et  toute  vérité;  réduit  à  sa  plus  simple  expression,  désespé¬ 
rément  accéléré,  il  fait  penser  à  ce  beau  film  de  Rouquier  sur  la  vie 
campagnarde,  où  la  caméra,  multipliant  par  mille  la  vitesse  de  crois¬ 
sance  des  fougères,  fait  apparaître  comme  des  monstres  agressifs  ces 
innocentes  arborescences.  Mais  surtout,  le  rythme  stendhalien  de  la 
liaison  Mathilde-Julien  n’est  temporel  que  dans  une  certaine  mesure; 
en  fait,  il  n'y  a  pas  déroulement  d’une  aventure  amoureuse,  mais  rap¬ 
ports  non-temporels  entre  deux  âmes:  le  temps  ne  nourrit  pas  ces  rap¬ 
ports,  il  n’en  est  que  l’occasion,  il  leur  est  donc  en  un  sens  soumis.  C’est 
un  temps  passionnel,  irrégulier,  aussi  loin  que  possible  du  temps  mé¬ 
canisé  et  socialisé  auquel  la  caméra  ne  peut  guère  échapper,  (du  moins 
dans  un  film  qui  doit  être  en  même  temps  “réaliste”).  Chez  Stendhal  le 
mouvement  de  l’invention  est  le  même  que  celui  de  la  passion,  la  vi¬ 
vacité  créatrice  est  celle  du  jaillissement  des  âmes  ardentes,  et  ce  jail¬ 
lissement  s’accorde  mal  des  exigences  de  son  explicitation  sous  sa  forme 
temporelle  et  spatiale. 
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On  voit  donc  se  dessiner,  entre  le  roman  et  le  film,  une  sorte  d’in¬ 
compatibilité  radicale  dont  les  modalités  sont  à  la  fois  techniques  et 
culturelles,  tenant  a  la  fois  aux  modes  différents  d’expression  de  deux 
arts  spécifiques,  et  a  la  philosophie  d’une  époque.  D’abord,  le  roman 
d’analyse  psychologique  et  réflexive  n’est  guère  concevable  que  pour 
des  lecteurs  cultivés,  “happy”  ou  “unhappy,”  mais  en  tout  cas  relative¬ 
ment  “few”  (en  fait  sinon  en  droit),  ayant  l’habitude,  la  pratique,  le 
loisir  et  le  goût  de  l’introspection.  Le  cinéma,  “moyen  de  masse,”  s’ex¬ 
prime  nécessairement  à  un  autre  niveau;  il  peut  exceller  dans  un  cer¬ 
tain  réalisme  objectif,  ou  bien  au  contraire  au  niveau  poétique,  épique, 
fantastique,  surréaliste,  ou  purement  symbolique:  c’est  alors  que  la 
magie  du  gros-plan,  par  exemple,  est  le  plus  efficace:  le  visage  du  ma¬ 
gicien,  photographié  par  Bergman  (dans  le  Visage),  a  toute  la  valeur 
d’étrangeté  et  d’inquiétude  que  Bergman  veut  lui  donner:  il  ouvre  sur 
le  mystère  total.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  ce  que  veut  faire  Stendhal  avec  Julien 
Sorel:  le  visage  imaginaire  de  Julien  Sorel,  ou  son  “âme,”  ne  s’ouvre 
sur  aucun  inconnu  mais  sur  les  valeurs  stendhaliennes,  par  l’analyse 
réflexive  et  la  complicité  du  lecteur.  Outre  le  fait  que  ses  moyens  sont 
encore  relativement  peu  élaborés— et  trop  vite  stéréotypés— le  cinéma  est 
aussi  le  langage  d’une  époque,  comportant  une  certaine  vision  du  monde 
qui  est  celle  d’une  certaine  génération,  dont  les  valeurs  générales  sont 
très  loin  de  celles  de  Stendhal.  Le  metteur  en  scène,  pris  entre  les  ca¬ 
ractéristiques  spécifiques  de  la  psychologie  stendhalienne  et  celles  de  la 
psychologie  collective  de  notre  moment  culturel,  ne  peut  trouver  qu’une 
solution  moyenne  très  inadéquate,  tandis  que  le  lecteur,  dans  la  me¬ 
sure  où  il  peut  devenir  le  complice  de  Stendhal,  c’est-à-dire,  potentielle¬ 
ment  au  moins,  (et  pour  quelques  heures),  “one  of  the  few,”  ne  connaît 
pas  ce  dilemme.  Le  grand  malheur  et  la  grande  force  du  cinéma  est 
d’établir  les  complicités  à  un  niveau  trop  général;  son  réalisme  est  trop 
proche  de  celui  du  sens  commun,  et  il  n’échappe  à  cela  que  par  la  voie 
du  poétique,  du  surréel,  du  fantastique.  Sans  doute  le  cinéma  peut-il 
réussir  beaucoup  mieux  que  le  roman  dans  la  description  poétique  du 
monde,  mais  nécessairement  moins  bien  dans  son  commentaire  éthique. 
Or  Stendhal  n’est  guère  poète,  ni  amateur  de  fantastique,  et  sa  façon 
d’être  réaliste  n’est  pas  celle  du  sens  commun,  de  la  conscience  collec¬ 
tive,  du  “document”  naturaliste  ou  du  roman  behaviouriste.  S’il  est  vrai 
qu’un  roman,  “c’est  un  miroir  qu’on  promène  le  long  d’un  chemin,” 
ce  miroir  ne  peut  être,  dans  ce  cas  particulier,  que  la  rétine  de  Stendhal, 
qu’aucune  pellicule,  même  avec  l’aide  d’un  ultracinémascope,  ne  pourra 
sans  doute  jamais  égaler. 
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Les  Persans  de  Montesquieu 

par  Par  vine  Mahmoud 

O  N  SAIT  QU’EN  ECRIVANT  les  Lettres  persanes ,  Montes¬ 
quieu  a  voulu  faire  la  satire  des  mœurs  françaises.  On  sait  aussi  qu’il  a 
écrit  son  livre  sous  forme  de  lettres,  et  qu’il  a  choisi  comme  person¬ 
nages  principaux  deux  Persans  qui  écrivent  à  leurs  familles  et  à  leurs 
amis  restés  en  Perse. 

Ce  choix  n’a  pas  été  fait  au  hasard.  Montesquieu  avait  besoin  de  gens 
qui  soient  capables  d’observer  et  de  parler  intelligemment  de  la  société 
française  de  l’époque.  Or  le  futur  historien  n’était  pas  sans  connaître 
l’histoire  du  peuple  iranien  réputé  pour  son  intelligence  et  pour  la  fi¬ 
nesse  de  son  esprit.  Il  était  également  au  courant  de  l’intérêt  toujours 
grandissant  des  Européens  pour  les  Orientaux.  Cet  intérêt,  présent  déjà 
au  dix-septième  siècle  et  alimenté  depuis  par  les  nombreux  récits  des 
voyageurs  européens,  prenait  un  nouvel  essor.  De  plus,  un  événement 
extraordinaire  venait  d’éveiller  la  curiosité  des  Français  et  contribuait 
à  donner  au  public  une  nouvelle  soif  des  choses  d’Orient,  surtout  d’Iran. 
L’événement  en  question  est  l’arrivée  à  Versailles,  en  1715,  de  Mahomet 
Riza  Beg,  envoyé  de  la  Cour  de  Sa  Majesté  le  roi  de  Perse.  Le  récit  du 
malentendu  qui  avait  entraîné  le  choix  de  Mahomet  Riza  Beg  comme 
ambassadeur  et  l’histoire  de  cette  ambassade  nous  mèneraient  loin  de 
notre  sujet.  Rappelons  simplement  que  les  circonstances  de  son  voyage, 
l’avarice  et  les  excentricités  de  l’ambassadeur,  firent  de  lui  la  fable  de 
tout  Paris.  Montesquieu  en  parle  dans  la  lettre  no.  91  où  Usbek  écrit 
à  Rustan:  “Il  paroît  ici  un  personnage,  travesti  en  ambassadeur  de  Perse, 
qui  se  joue  insolemment  des  deux  plus  grands  rois  du  Monde.  Il  ap¬ 
porte  au  monarque  des  Français  des  présens  que  le  nôtre  ne  sçauroit 
donner  à  un  roi  d’Irimette  ou  de  Géorgie,  et,  par  sa  lâche  avarice,  il 
a  flétri  la  majesté  des  deux  empires.”1 

Les  études  sur  les  Lettres  persanes  montrent  que  Montesquieu  s’était 
documenté  sur  1  Iran.  C  est  ainsi  que  la  couleur  locale  est  bien  réussie 
—pour  des  Occidentaux  du  moins,  car  les  quelques  erreurs  ou  exagéra¬ 
tions  qui  s  y  trouvent  n  apparaissent  telles  qu’aux  yeux  d’un  vrai  Orien¬ 
tal.  Et  on  ne  pourrait  reprocher  ces  erreurs  à  Montesquieu.  Il  faudrait 
s’en  prendre  plutôt  à  ses  sources,  c’est-à-dire  aux  historiens  antiques  et 
aux  voyageurs  d’Orient.  Les  historiens  antiques  n’on  pas  toujours  rap- 

i  Montesquieu,  Lettres  persanes  (Paris:  Editions  Fernand  Roches,  1929),  II,  42. 
Les  autres  renvois  a  cet  ouvrage  sont  insérés  dans  le  texte. 
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porté  des  faits  véritables.  Il  leur  est  arrivé  d’enregistrer  des  légendes  que 
d’autres  ont  répétées  après  eux.  Quant  aux  voyageurs,  ils  n’ont  pas 
toujours  su  comprendre  l’Orient.  Cependant  Montesquieu  a  eu  sous 
les  yeux  des  récits  de  voyages  remarquables  par  leur  richesse  en  données 
exactes,  comme  les  récits  des  voyages  de  Tavernier  et  surtout  ceux  du 
Chevalier  Chardin.  Ces  deux  voyageurs  avaient  visité  l’Iran  au  dix- 
septième  siècle  et  en  avaient  rapporté  des  renseignements  précieux. 

En  étudiant  les  éléments  iraniens  dans  les  Lettres  persanes ,  on  re¬ 
marque  d’abord  que  les  noms  des  personnages  ne  sont  pas  tous  iraniens. 
Ce  sont  pour  la  plupart  des  noms  turcs  ou  arabes  qu’on  emploie  égale¬ 
ment  en  Iran.  Ces  noms  sont  reproduits  avec  leur  prononciation  turque,2 
comme:  Usbek,  Hussein,  Méhémet,  Nessir.  Rica  est  peut-être  Riza.  Gem- 
chid  est  un  nom  iranien.  La  sœur  de  Cambyse  s’appelait  Roxane.  Il  y 
a  aussi  des  noms  qui  ne  sont  pas  facilement  reconnaissables. 

Les  Lettres  persanes  sont  datées  d’une  manière  amusante.  Par  exem¬ 
ple:  le  18  de  la  lune  de  Rhamazan,  1718.  Montesquieu  emploie  le  mot 
“lune”  pour  “mois.”  Détail  intéressant,  car  les  Iraniens  désignent  la 
lune  et  le  mois  du  même  mot.  Les  noms  cités  par  Montesquieu  sont  ceux 
des  mois  de  l’année  lunaire  employés  par  les  Arabes.  L’Iran  les  emploie 
aussi  depuis  que  ce  pays  est  mahométan,  mais  le  calendrier  iranien  com¬ 
porte  également  le  système  de  l’année  solaire  où  les  mois  portent  en¬ 
core  maintenant  les  noms  qu’ils  portaient  au  temps  des  Perses  antiques. 
Ce  qui  est  amusant,  c’est  qu’après  le  mot  “lune”  suivi  du  nom  d’un 
mois  arabe,  on  lit  le  chiffre  de  l’année  de  l’ère  chrétienne. 

La  question  des  femmes  en  Iran  remplit  une  grande  partie  du  livre. 
Il  s’agit  de  l’Iran  islamique.  L’Islam  a  changé  la  situation  des  femmes 
iraniennes.  Chez  les  Perses  antiques,  contrairement  à  l’usage  mahomé¬ 
tan,  elles  prenaient  part  à  toutes  les  activités  de  la  vie.  Elles  faisaient 
même  la  guerre.  On  trouve,  dans  le  Livre  des  rois,  l’épopée  iranienne, 
de  nombreux  récits  de  victoires  remportées  par  des  femmes.  Sous  l’Islam, 
les  femmes  ont  perdu  leur  vaillance  et  leur  position  sociale.  Elles  ont 
vécu  dans  l’ombre  pendant  des  siècles,  soumises  à  l’autorité  des  hommes. 
C’est  de  ces  femmes  musulmanes  que  nous  parlent  les  Lettres  persanes. 
On  nous  dit  qu’elles  vivent  dans  des  harems  dont  les  portes  sont  fer¬ 
mées  au  verrou.  Les  eunuques,  comme  de  vrais  geôliers,  les  gardent  nuit 
et  jour.  Usbek  écrit  à  Zachi,  une  de  ses  femmes:  Vous  me  direz  peut- 
être  que  vous  m’avez  été  toujours  fidèle.  Eh!  pouviez-vous  ne  1  etre  pas? 
Comment  auriez-vous  trompé  la  vigilance  de  ces  eunuques  noirs ...  ? 

2  Dans  les  Lettres  persanes  comme  presque  partout  ailleurs  dans  les  écrits  français, 
les  noms  orientaux  sont  reproduits  avec  leur  prononciation  turque.  Exemples.  Fir- 
dousi  au  lieu  de  Ferdossi,  Hafiz  au  lieu  de  Hâfèz,  Mahomet  ou  Méhémet  au  lieu 
de  Mohammad. 
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Comment  auriez-vous  pu  briser  ces  verrouils  et  ces  portes  qui  vous  tien¬ 
nent  enfermée?”  (I,  47).  Les  femmes  d’Usbek  n’ont  pas  le  droit  de  sortir 
seules,  d’aller  en  ville  ou  à  la  campagne  à  leur  gré.  Il  faut  qu’elles  de¬ 
mandent  aux  eunuques  de  les  y  mener.  Pour  sortir,  elles  portent  le  voile 
qui  les  couvre  de  la  tête  aux  pieds,  et  pour  comble  de  précaution,  on 
les  enferme  quelquefois  dans  des  boîtes.  Zachi  écrit  à  Usbek: 

Le  lendemain  nous  partîmes  pour  la  campagne,  où  nous  espérions 
être  plus  libres.  Nous  montâmes  sur  nos  chameaux,  et  nous  nous  mîmes 
quatre  dans  chaque  loge.  Comme  la  partie  avait  été  faite  brusquement, 
nous  n’eûmes  pas  le  tems  d’envoyer  à  la  ronde  annoncer  le  courouc; 
mais  le  premier  eunuque,  toujours  industrieux ,  prit  une  autre  précau¬ 
tion:  car  il  joignit  à  la  toile  qui  nous  empêchoit  d’être  vues  un  rideau 
si  épais,  que  nous  ne  pouvions  absolument  voir  personne. 

Quand  nous  fûmes  arrivées  à  cette  rivière  qu’il  faut  traverser,  cha¬ 
cune  de  nous  se  mit,  selon  la  coutume,  dans  une  boëte  et  se  fit  porter 
dans  le  bâteau:  car  on  nous  dit  que  la  rivière  était  pleine  de  monde 
(I,  96). 

Nous  apprenons  aussi  que  les  femmes  du  harem  mènent  ce  genre  de 
vie  dès  l’âge  de  sept  ans  (I,  131).  Les  eunuques  gardent  bien  soigneuse¬ 
ment  les  petites  filles,  et  un  beau  jour,  on  les  marie  sans  qu’elles  aient 
la  moindre  idée  de  l’homme  qu’elles  épousent.  Elles  ne  l’ont  jamais  vu 
auparavant  (I,  17).  On  nous  dit  encore  que  quelquefois  on  achète  aux 
marchands  des  femmes  pour  le  harem.  Le  premier  eunuque  écrit  à  Us¬ 
bek:  “Il  est  arrivé  beaucoup  de  femmes  jaunes  du  royaume  de  Visa- 
pour;  j’en  ai  acheté  une  pour  ton  frère  le  gouverneur  de  Mazenderan, 
qui  m’envoya  il  y  a  un  mois  son  commandement  sublime  et  cent  to¬ 
mans”  (II,  50). 

Cette  image  qu’on  nous  donne  des  femmes  musulmanes  n’est  pas  exacte. 
D’abord,  toutes  les  femmes  ne  vivaient  pas  dans  des  harems.  Il  est  vrai  que 
dans  l’Iran  islamique  d’autrefois  les  femmes  des  rois,  des  princes  et  des 
grands  seigneurs  habitaient  des  harems.  Mais  ces  harems  n’étaient  pas 
des  prisons,  c’étaient  des  palais.  Les  femmes  elles-mêmes  appartenaient 
généralement  à  de  bonnes  familles.  On  ne  les  achetait  pas.  On  les  de¬ 
mandait  en  mariage  selon  des  coutumes  établies,  et  c’étaient  les  parents 
qui  arrangeaient  les  mariages,  de  sorte  qu’en  effet  les  jeunes  filles  ne 
voyaient  pas  leur  futur  mari  avant  la  nuit  de  noces.  Quant  aux  voiles 
dont  les  femmes  se  couvraient  tout  entières  pour  sortir,  ils  n’ont  cessé 
d’être  en  usage  qu’il  y  a  une  trentaine  d’années.  La  boîte  où,  d’après 
les  Lettres  persanes,  on  enfermait  les  femmes  pour  leur  faire  traverser 
la  rivière,  n’était  nullement  destinée  à  cet  usage.  Chardin  l’appelle 
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“cagiavat.”  Le  nom  exact  est  “kédjaveh.”  C’était,  à  proprement  parler, 
une  sorte  de  chaise  à  porteurs  reposant  sur  des  chameaux  ou  des  mulets. 
On  suspendait  une  chaise  de  chaque  côté  de  l’animal  afin  de  maintenir 
l’équilibre.  Devant  la  portière  il  y  avait  quelquefois  un  petit  rideau, 
non  pour  cacher  la  personne  qui  s’y  trouvait,  mais  afin  de  protéger 
contre  le  froid,  car  le  kédjaveh  était  fait  pour  voyager.  On  ne  s’en  ser¬ 
vait  jamais  pour  aller  faire  des  courses  en  ville  ou  des  promenades  à 
la  campagne.  11  y  avait  pour  cela  des  voitures  tirées  par  des  chevaux 
comme  celles  qui  existaient  en  France.  D’ailleurs  le  kédjaveh  n’était 
pas  destiné  uniquement  aux  femmes.  Les  hommes  s’en  servaient  égale¬ 
ment. 

Le  “courouc”  dont  parle  Zachi  est  un  usage  curieux.  Le  mot  est  turc. 
11  veut  dire  “défense.”  Le  courouc  consistait  à  faire  annoncer  au  public, 
au  moyen  de  trompettes,  que  le  harem  du  roi  allait  passer  dans  telles 
rues  à  certaines  heures.  Ce  qui  voulait  dire  qu’aucun  homme  ne  devait 
se  trouver  sur  son  passage.  Le  courouc  ne  se  pratiquait  que  pour  le  harem 
du  roi;  quelquefois  pour  ceux  des  princes. 

Montesquieu  nous  présente  les  eunuques  comme  les  maîtres  tout- 
puissants  du  harem:  ils  gardent  les  femmes,  surveillent  toutes  leurs  ac¬ 
tions,  et  à  l’occasion  les  punissent.  Quand  le  maître  est  absent,  ils  ont 
un  pouvoir  illimité  sur  ses  femmes.  On  se  rend  compte  de  cet  état  de 
choses  d’après  plusieurs  passages  des  Lettres  persanes,  surtout  d’après 
une  lettre  écrite  par  Usbek  à  ses  femmes:  “Puisse  cette  lettre  être  comme 
la  foudre  qui  tombe  au  milieu  des  éclairs  et  des  tempêtes!  Solim  est 
votre  premier  eunuque,  non  pas  pour  vous  garder,  mais  pour  vous  pu¬ 
nir.  Que  tout  le  serrail  s’abaisse  devant  lui!”  (II,  178).  En  réalité,  les 
eunuques  n’étaient  que  des  domestiques.  Dans  lexeicice  de  cette  fonc¬ 
tion,  ils  occupaient  des  rangs  plus  ou  moins  éleves.  C  étaient  les  seuls 
domestiques  auxquels  il  était  permis  d’entrer  dans  le  harem.  Ils  ser¬ 
vaient  d’intermédiaires  entre  le  harem  et  le  monde  extérieur.  Quelques- 
uns  des  pouvoirs  qui  leur  sont  attribues  dans  les  Letties  persanes  étaient 
en  réalité  exercés,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  par  les  dames  plus  âgées 
du  harem:  la  mère  du  maître,  ou  sa  première  femme.  Les  eunuques 
n’ont  jamais  exercé  la  fonction  de  deshabiller  les  femmes  et  de  les  con¬ 
duire  dans  le  lit  du  maître,  ni  celle  de  les  mettre  au  bain  (lettre  no.  9). 
Les  appartements  prives,  les  chambres  a  coucher,  et  les  bains  leur  étaient 
inaccessibles. 

En  somme,  les  détails  contenus  dans  les  Lettres  persanes  sur  les  fem¬ 
mes  et  les  eunuques  nous  font  imaginer,  dans  le  harem,  un  tioupeau 
de  quelques  dizaines  de  femmes  aux  prises  avec,  pour  le  moins,  autant 
d’eunuques.  A  vrai  dire,  seul  le  harem  du  roi  pouvait  contenir  un  grand 
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nombre  de  femmes.  Le  nombre  des  femmes  d'Usbek  n'est  pas  indiqué, 
mais  on  a  l’impression  qu'il  en  a  beaucoup.  D'après  la  loi  islamique, 
un  homme  peut  être  marié  à  la  fois  à  quatre  femmes.  Celles-ci  sont  ses 
femmes  permanentes,  c'est-à-dire  pour  la  durée  de  la  vie,  à  moins  qu'on 
ne  divorce.  En  plus  de  ces  quatre  femmes,  il  est  encore  permis  d'en 
épouser  d'autres,  mais  alors  pour  une  durée  limitée.  Cette  dernière  sorte 
d'union  s’appelle  "Sigheh.”  Les  femmes  de  bonne  famille  ne  se  prêtent 
pas  au  sigheh.  Alors  que  le  sigheh  se  pratique  dans  le  peuple,  les  per¬ 
sonnes  appartenant  à  la  haute  classe  sociale  n'y  ont  recours  que  rare¬ 
ment.  Il  est  donc  peu  vraisemblable  qu'Usbek,  grand  seigneur,  ait  eu 
un  grand  nombre  de  femmes,  même  en  tenant  compte  de  cette  seconde 
catégorie. 

Avant  l'Islam,  les  Iraniens  étaient  zoroastriens.  Dans  l'histoire  d'Aphé- 
ridon  et  d'Astarté  qui  fait  partie  de  la  lettre  no.  67,  Montesquieu  touche 
à  quelques  questions  concernant  le  zoroastrisme.  Aphéridon  écrit:  "Je 
suis  né  parmi  les  Guèbres,  d'une  religion  qui  est  peut-être  la  plus  an¬ 
cienne  qui  soit  au  monde’’  (I,  143).  Au  cours  de  son  histoire  il  se  sert 
encore  plusieurs  fois  du  mot  ‘‘guèbre"  pour  désigner  sa  sœur,  la  per¬ 
sonne  chez  qui  ils  arrivent  après  leur  évasion,  et  le  prêtre  qui  va  les 
marier.  En  réalité,  un  zoroastrien  ne  se  donne  jamais  le  nom  de  guèbre. 
Ce  mot  emprunté  à  l’arabe  "kâfir”  qui  veut  dire  "infidèle,”  est  une 
appellation  injurieuse  dont  se  servaient  les  .Arabes  et  les  Iraniens  con¬ 
vertis  à  l’Islam.  Les  zoroastriens  rejettent  ce  tenue.  Dans  l’Iran  actuel, 
on  leur  donne  officiellement  le  nom  de  “zartochti”  (zoroastrien). 

Il  y  a  encore  dans  cette  lettre  deux  points  importants  concernant  le 
zoroastrisme.  L’un  se  rapporte  à  la  coutume  du  mariage  entre  frères  et 
sœurs  attribuée  aux  zoroastriens,  et  l'autre  à  la  question  de  l'idolâtrie. 
Montesquieu,  se  basant  sur  Hérodote,  parle  assez  longuement  du  pre¬ 
mier.  Il  fait  dire  à  Aphéridon:  "J’avois  à  peine  six  ans,  que  je  ne  pou- 
vois  vivre  qu’avec  ma  sœur.  .  .  .  Mon  père,  étonné  d'une  si  forte  sym¬ 
pathie,  auroit  bien  souhaité  de  nous  marier  ensemble,  selon  l'ancien 
usage  des  Guèbres,  introduit  par  Cambyse;  mais  la  crainte  des  Maho- 
métans,  sous  le  joug  desquels  nous  vivons,  empêche  ceux  de  notre  nation 
de  penser  à  ces  alliances  saintes,  que  notre  religion  ordonne  plutôt 
qu’elle  ne  permet,  et  qui  sont  des  images  si  naïves  de  l’union  déjà  formée 
par  la  Nature”  (I,  43).  Quant  au  second  point,  Aphéridon  déclare: 
“Nous  n’adorons  ni  les  Astres  ni  les  Eléments,  et  nos  pères  ne  les  ont 
jamais  adorés ...”  (I,  148).  Ce  passage  renvoie  à  une  note  qui  explique: 

D’après  Chardin ,  il  est  difficile  de  distinguer  nettement  si  les  Guèbres 
sont  idolâtres  ou  non:  “Ils  tiennent  ou  font  semblant  de  tenir ,  qu’il  y 
a  un  Être  suprême  qui  est  au-dessus  des  Principes  et  des  Causes. 
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Cependant  ils  attribuent  tant  de  pouvoir  aux  Principes,  qu’ils  semblent 
ne  laisser  rien  faire  a  ce  Souverain;  ce  qui  me  fait  penser  qu’il  n’en 
confessent  un  que  par  bienséance ,  et  pour  ne  se  pas  faire  abhorrer  des 
Mahométans.  .  .  .  Ils  tiennent  que  les  Corps  Célestes  sont  des  Êtres 
animés  par  des  Intelligences,  qui  se  mêlent  de  la  conduite  des  hommes.” 
(T.  IX.  pp.  139-140 ;  cf.  aussi  p.  141.)  Tavernier  (T.  1 \  l.  4,  ch.  8),  dit 
que  les  Guèbres  ne  sont  pas  idolâtres  (I,  168). 

Il  y  a  ici  confusion.  Ni  Hérodote,  ni  Chardin,  ni  les  zoroastriens  eux- 
mêmes  n’y  peuvent  voir  clair.  La  confusion  a  été  créée  il  y  a  plus  de 
deux  mille  cinq  cents  ans  par  les  Mages.  Ces  derniers  ont  altéré  le  zoro¬ 
astrisme  en  y  introduisant  progressivement  des  éléments  de  la  religion 
qui  leur  était  propre.  Les  Mages,  de  race  non-aryenne,  appartenaient 
aux  tribus  mèdes.  Ils  étaient  réputés  pour  leurs  pouvoirs  occultes.  Leur 
religion  était  autre  que  celle  de  Zoroastre.  Entre  le  septième  et  le 
sixième  siècle  avant  J.-C.,  époque  où  vivait  Zoroastre,  sa  religion  n’était 
connue  qu’à  la  cour  du  roi.  Le  peuple  continuait  à  adorer  la  Nature. 
De  ce  fait,  après  la  mort  du  prophète,  il  se  produisit  une  sorte  de  re¬ 
lâchement  dans  sa  doctrine  dont  le  sens  profond  n’avait  jamais  été 
bien  compris.  C’est  alors  que  les  Mages,  qui  essayaient  depuis  longtemps 
de  gagner  quelque  influence  parmi  les  Perses,  et  qui  avaient  déjà  essuyé 
un  échec  dans  l’affaire  de  Gaumâta,  eurent  recours  au  stratagème  de  se 
faire  passer  pour  prêtres  de  Zoroastre,  et  de  faire  croire  que  le  prophète 
avait  été  mage  lui-même.  A  partir  de  ce  moment  le  zoroastrisme  a  perdu 
sa  pureté  originelle.  Les  Mages  ont  ajouté  à  l’Avesta  la  partie  rituelle 
qui  est  conforme  au  caractère  général  de  leurs  usages  religieux,  mais 
opposée  à  l’esprit  des  Gâthâs,  les  hymnes  originaux  de  Zoroastre  lui- 
même.  C’est  cette  religion  altérée  que  les  Mages  ont  enseignée  au  peuple 
sous  le  nom  de  zoroastrisme,  et  c’est  de  là  que  viennent  les  contradic¬ 
tions  qui  se  trouvent  dans  cette  religion.  Le  mariage  entre  proches  pa¬ 
rents  n’a  pas  été  recommandé  par  Zoroastre.  C’est  une  coutume  intro¬ 
duite  par  les  Mages.  On  n’a  rapporté  pour  exemple  que  le  cas  de  deux 
rois  achéménides  dont  la  conduite  s’explique  par  le  caractère,  sans  qu’on 
ait  à  faire  intervenir  la  religion.  D’ailleurs  les  juges  de  Cambyse  lui 
déclarèrent  qu’ils  ne  connaissaient  pas  de  loi  permettant  le  mariage 
entre  frères  et  sœurs. 

Il  en  est  de  même  de  l’idolâtrie.  Les  zoroastriens  ne  sont  pas  ido¬ 
lâtres.  Le  zoroastrisme  tel  qu’il  se  dégage  des  Gâthâs  est  une  doctrine 
monothéiste.  Ahura  Mazda,  dieu  suprême,  est  unique.  L’existence  du 
Mal  limite  en  quelque  sorte  l’omnipotence  d’ Ahura  Mazda,  mais  pour 
une  période  de  temps  déterminée.  L’état  final  est  le  triomphe  du  Bien. 
Le  dualisme  selon  lequel  le  monde  est  divisé  entre  deux  principes  con- 
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tinuellement  en  lutte,  le  principe  du  Bien  et  celui  du  Mal,  peut  être 
attribué  aux  Mages.3  Ceux-ci  avaient  rangé  les  étoiles  dans  le  camp  du 
Bien  et  les  planètes  dans  celui  du  Mal.  Voilà  pourquoi  Chardin  a  pu 
dire  que  les  zoroastriens  tiennent  que  les  corps  célestes  sont  des  êtres 
animés  par  des  intelligences. 

La  question  du  paradis  mahométan  fait  l’objet  de  la  lettre  no.  141 
qui  rapporte  un  conte  iranien.  Il  s’agit  du  paradis  des  femmes  qui  nous 
est  décrit  comme  un  lieu  enchanté  où  les  femmes  vertueuses,  dit-on, 
“seront  enyvrées  d’un  torrent  de  voluptés  avec  des  hommes  divins  qui 
leur  seront  soumis ...”  (II,  148).  Le  paradis  des  musulmans  décrit  dans 
le  Coran  est  en  effet  un  lieu  de  délices.  Le  sort  des  femmes  terrestres 
n’est  pas  clair.  On  dit  bien  que  les  épouses  des  élus  les  accompagnent 
dans  le  séjour  céleste,  mais  on  ne  dit  pas  ce  qui  arrivera  à  celles  qui 
n’ont  point  d’époux.  La  tradition  assure  qu’on  leur  donne  de  beaux 
hommes  appelés  “ghelmounes,”  mais  le  Coran  ne  donne  aucune  préci¬ 
sion  sur  ce  sujet.  Montesquieu  se  base  donc  sur  la  tradition  et  fait  dire 
à  Zulema  dans  son  conte  que  bien  qu’on  dise  que  le  paradis  ne  soit  fait 
que  pour  les  hommes  et  qu’on  soutienne  que  les  femmes  n’ont  point 
d’âme,  “Dieu  ne  se  bornera  pas  dans  ses  récompenses”  (II,  148).  Le  pa¬ 
radis  des  femmes  décrit  dans  cette  lettre  ressemble  un  peu  à  celui  des 
hommes  décrit  dans  le  Coran. 

En  considérant  ces  remarques  sur  les  éléments  iraniens  dans  les  Let¬ 
tres  persanes,  on  peut  dire  qu’en  somme  il  y  a  peu  de  ressemblances 
avec  la  réalité,  mais  au  dix-huitième  siècle  l’Iran  est  encore  bien  loin 
de  la  France.  Il  faut  donc  louer  le  talent  de  Montesquieu  qui  a  su  créer, 
avec  des  données  insuffisantes,  l’illusion  d’un  Iran  authentique. 

Rutgers  University 

3  Ces  notes  sur  le  zoroastrisme  s’appuient  sur  le  livre  de  James  Hope  Moulton, 
Early  Zoroastrianism  (London:  Williams  and  Norgate,  1913). 


Un  Poète  de  la  nature  au  dix-septième  siècle: 
Tristan  FHermite 

par  Claude  K.  Abraham 

O  N  A  L  HABITUDE,  quand  on  parle  du  sentiment  de  la  na¬ 
ture  dans  la  poésie  française,  de  sauter  de  Ronsard  à  La  Fontaine,  ou 
même  aux  Romantiques.  Il  est  vrai  que  le  seigneur  du  dix-septième 
siècle  aime  la  nature  surtout  quand  elle  est  transformée  en  jardin,  mais 
maint  poète  va  dans  les  déserts  solitaires”  et  dans  les  “affreuses  soli¬ 
tudes”  pour  y  noyer  ses  chagrins.  C’est  alors  qu’il  écrit  ce  qui  vient  du 
cœur,  et  c  est  alors  qu'il  parvient  à  nous  donner  des  vers  d’une  assez 
grande  beauté  sur  la  nature.  De  tels  poètes  sont  Théophile,  Racan,  Saint- 
Amant  et  Tristan  l’Hermite. 

Pourtant,  Tristan  est  un  poète  à  part,  quant  à  ses  poèmes  sur  les 
beautés  de  la  nature.  Racan  parle  de  la  nature  sans  la  décrire.  Il  la 
peuple  de  beaux  bergers  qui  chantent  et  dansent  à  la  venue  du  prin¬ 
temps.  Théophile  est  abstrait,  analysant  les  sentiments  humains  à  la 
vue  de  la  campagne,  plutôt  que  cette  campagne  même.  Il  a,  d’ailleurs, 
peu  d’amour  pour  cette  campagne  qui  ne  lui  rappelle  que  l’ennui  de 
son  exil.  “La  Solitude”  de  Saint-Amant  est  peut-être  le  premier  poème 
vraiment  descriptif  du  siècle,  mais  la  beauté  de  la  nature  y  est  voilée 
par  une  imagination  exaltée,  presque  fantastique.  Le  tableau  ébauché 
de  la  “décadence  de  ces  vieux  chasteaux  ruinez”  est  gâté  par  les  sorciers 
qui  y  font  leur  sabat.  Tristan,  par  contre,  est  sensible  à  la  beauté  d’un 
lieu,  mais  il  ne  permet  pas  à  l’abstrait,  à  l’oratoire,  d’ensevelir  la  des¬ 
cription.  Que  ce  soit  une  chevelure  blonde,  le  teint  d’une  femme,  ou 
une  source  gazouillante,  Tristan  nous  la  peint  à  merveille.  Il  est  vrai 
qu’il  mêle,  à  ces  descriptions,  un  grand  nombre  d’artifices,  mais  il  faut 
se  rappeler  que  l’artifice  est  le  langage  du  poète  lyrique.  Admirateur 
de  Marino,  Tristan  pousse  la  mode  des  “concetti”  jusqu’à  sa  plus  haute 
perfection,  mais  sans  amoindrir  ni  son  pouvoir  descriptif,  ni  ses  véri¬ 
tables  sentiments  pour  la  nature.  N’oublions  pas  ce  que  dit  Philip 
Wadsworth  à  ce  propos  dans  une  étude  récente: 

" Artifice ”  and  “sincerity”  do  not  stand  at  opposite  poles.  Yet  obviously 
the  two  concepts  are  quite  different.  As  it  happens  they  point  to  two 
tendencies  which  are  very  prominent  in  the  works  of  Tristan  l’Hermite: 
on  the  one  hand ,  a  fondness  for  ingenious  literary  devices  which  make 
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his  style  artificial  and  precious,  on  the  other  hand  an  expression  of 
strong  emotion  which  seems  to  spring  directly  from  his  heart.1 

Dans  certaines  poésies,  Tristan  est  exclusivement  précieux.  Dans  d’autres, 
il  semble  le  contraire.  Dans  quelques  cas  rares,  il  arrive  à  unir  ces  deux 
tendances,  conformant  l’expression  de  ses  sentiments  à  la  mode  du 
jour  car,  poète  sincère  ou  poète  à  gages,  Tristan  est  avant  tout  un  poète 
de  son  temps. 

Tristan  est  né  campagnard  et,  quoiqu’une  grande  partie  de  sa  vie  se 
soit  écoulée  à  la  cour  de  Gaston  d’Orléans,  il  reste  campagnard  au  fond 
de  son  âme.  A  l’âge  de  trois  ans,  il  est  emmené  à  Paris  par  son  aïeule 
maternelle,  comme  il  nous  l’apprend  dans  le  premier  chapitre  du  Page 
disgracié.  "Ainsi  je  commencay  à  me  dépaïser,  et  n’ayant  apperceu 
jusqu’alors  que  des  arbres  et  la  tranquilité  de  la  campagne,  je  vins  à 
considérer  les  divers  ornemens,  et  le  tumulte  d’une  des  plus  célébrés 
villes  du  monde.”2  Il  retournera  à  la  campagne  chaque  fois  qu’il  aura 
besoin  de  cette  tranquilité,  témoin  la  “Plainte  de  l’illustre  pasteur 
dans  La  Lyre: 

Horreur  sacrée  et  vénérable, 

Azile  seur  et  favorable 
A  ceux  que  mal-traite  le  Sort. 

Vieille  et  sombre  Forest.  ... 3 

C’est  dans  cette  “horreur”  qu’il  trouve  une  “douce  et  plaisante  solitude” 
impossible  à  trouver  ailleurs.  N’oublions  pas  que  le  mot  “horreur,”  au 
dix-septième  siècle,  signifiait  un  saisissement  ou  quelque  chose  capable 
de  dresser  les  cheveux,  par  la  joie  et  l’étonnement  autant  que  par  la 
peur.  Dans  la  “Chanson,”  publiée  dans  les  Plaintes  d’Acante  de  1633, 
Tristan  prouve  que  c’est  au  fond  des  bois  qu’il  cherche  à  se  consoler 
des  revers  de  la  fortune: 

le  cherche  le  plus  for  des  Bois 
Et  le  bord  des  Estangs  paisibles. 

Où  pour  adoucir  mon  torment 
le  parle  aux  choses  insensibles* 


Tristan,  à  mainte  reprise,  montre  un  amour  sincère  pour  la  nature,  et 

1  “Artifice  and  Sincerity  in  the  Poetry  of  Tristan  L’Hermite."  MLN,  May  1959, 
p.  422. 

2  (Paris:  Plon,  1898),  p.  17. 

3  (Paris:  Courbé,  1641),  p.  12. 

4  (Paris:  Comely,  1909),  p.  89. 
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c’est  pour  la  vraie  nature,  non  pour  les  allées  sablées  d’un  parc.  Même 
dans  ses  lettres,  il  nous  fait  part  de  ce  sentiment,  comme  il  le  fait  dans 
la  soixante-dix-huitième  lettre  qu’il  finit  par  ces  vers: 

Solitaires  Dezerts,  affreuse  solitude , 

Rochers  dont  le  pendant  est  si  droit  et  si  rude ; 

O  Dieux!  que  vous  me  semblez  doux ! 

Espouuantables  lieux,  où  l’horreur  se  promeine 
Apres  les  yeux,  la  bouche,  et  la  voix  de  Climeine. 

Rien  ne  me  charme  tant  que  vous .5 

On  n’a  qu’à  se  souvenir  de  la  signification  de  mots  tels  "affreux”  et 
épouvantable  au  dix-septième  siècle  et  la  signification  accentuée  qu’ils 
ont  aujourd  hui  pour  voir,  non  seulement  que  Tristan  aimait  la  na¬ 
ture,  et  que  beaucoup  de  ses  contemporains  l’aimaient  autant  que  lui, 
mais  aussi  que  ce  sont  probablement  de  tels  mots  qui  ont  incliné  les 
critiques  à  dire  que  les  poètes  du  grand  siècle  avaient  la  nature  en 
horreur.  Affreux  et  épouvantable,”  ici,  signifient  “qui  inspire  du 
respect,  voire  de  la  crainte.”  En  effet,  la  vue  d’un  précipice,  d’un  abîme, 
peut  exiger  de  la  crainte  sans  nécessairement  mener  à  ce  que  nous 
appellerions  aujourd’hui  de  l’épouvante  ou  des  affres. 

Les  sentiments  de  Tristan  envers  la  nature  sont  mis  hors  de  doute 
à  la  lecture  de  son  “Ode  à  Monsieur  de  Chaudebonne”: 

Iamais  le  désir  des  richesses 

Ne  troublera  mes  sentimens ; 

La  Nature  et  les  Elemens 

Me  feront  assez  de  largesses 6 

poème  qu’il  continue  en  énumérant  ces  largesses:  l’or  du  soleil,  l’argent 
qui  coule  sur  l’émail  des  campagnes,  le  silence  et  la  fraîcheur  de  la  nuit 
qui  flatte  ses  rêveries.  “La  Plainte  à  la  belle  banquière,”  publiée  dans 
Les  Amours  de  1638,  ne  fait  qu’ajouter  à  cette  idée: 

Mes  désirs  sont  limitez 


Le  bien  de  sentir  des  fleurs 
De  qui  l’ame  et  les  couleurs 
Charment  mes  esprits  malades, 

■5  (Paris:  Courbé,  1642),  p.  439. 

6  La  Lyre,  pp.  70-71. 
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Et  l’eau  qui  d’vn  haut  rocher 
Se  va  jettant  par  cascades 
Sont  mon  trésor  le  plus  cher. 


Le  doux  concert  des  oyseaux, 

Le  mouuant  christal  des  eaux, 

Vn  bois,  des  prez  agréables ; 

Echo  qui  se  plaint  d’ Amour, 

Sont  des  matières  capables 
De  m’ arrester  tout  vn  lourd 

Ces  sentiments  sont  parfois  exprimés  par  des  lieux  communs  d’une 
platitude  ennuyante,  comme  la  tirade  de  Belise  dans  la  première  scène 
d’Amarillis,  une  pastorale  de  convention: 

le  confesse  qu’icy  sans  hayne  et  sans  enuie 
On  gouste  les  plaisirs  les  plus  purs  de  la  vie, 

La  cabane  me  plaist  bien  plus  que  nos  maisons; 

Les  villes  à  mes  yeux  ne  sont  que  des  prisons, 
le  hay  des  Courtisans  vne  foule  insolente, 

Icy  tout  m’entretient,  tout  me  rit,  tout  m’enchante, 

Et  de  quelque  costé  que  ie  tourne  mes  pas 
l’y  recontre  toujours  quelques  nouveaux  apas.8 

Néanmoins,  c’est  un  lieu  commun  que  Tristan  répète  trop  souvent  pour 
qu’il  ne  soit  pas  sincère.  C’est  un  point  déjà  mentionné,  et  sur  lequel 
nous  reviendrons  plus  tard:  Tristan  nous  montre  une  nature  qu’il  aime, 
mais  souvent  avec  de  telles  pointes  et  phrases  précieuses,  qu’il  semble 
insincère. 

Les  forêts  ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  endroits  où  Tristan  promène  sa  muse. 
Nous  avons  déjà  dit  que  Tristan  était  un  produit  de  son  temps.  La 
métamorphose  étant  l’un  des  traits  les  plus  prononcés  du  baroque,  l’eau, 
avec  ses  aspects  changeants,  est  alors  l’élément  préféré  des  poètes.  Tris¬ 
tan,  comme  ses  contemporains,  adopte  l’eau  pour  la  démonstration  de 
sa  verve  poétique  et  de  son  amour  pour  la  nature.  Que  ce  soit  au  bord 
de  la  mer  ou  d’un  petit  ruisseau,  Tristan  décrit  lleau  avec  finesse,  mais 
aussi  avec  un  air  de  tendresse  et  d’intimité,  car  c’est  le  plus  souvent  au 
bord  de  l'eau  qu’il  parvient  à  oublier  ses  peines  et  ses  maux.  A  la  mort 
d’un  de  ses  amis,  il  va  au  bord  de  la  mer  qu’il  contemple  en  rêvant. 

7  Reproduite  dans  Plaintes  d’Acante,  p.  191. 

8  (Paris:  Soramaville  et  Courbé,  1653). 
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C  est  alors  qu’il  écrit  le  long  poème  La  Mer,  publié  un  an  plus  tard, 
en  1628. 

l’abhorre  le  bruit  de  la  Cour 
Et  n’aime  que  la  solitude. 

Nul  plaisir  ne  me  peut  toucher 
Fors  celuy  de  m’aller  coucher 
Sur  le  gason  d’un  Falaize 
Où  mon  dueil  se  laissant  charmer 
Me  laisse  resuer  à  mon  aise 


Sur  la  majesté  de  la  Mer. 

Le  Soleil  à  long  traicts  ardans 
Y  donne  encore  de  la  grace. 

Et  tasche  à  se  mirer  dedans 
Comme  il  ferait  dans  une  glace: 
Mais  les  flots  de  vert  émaillez 
Qui  semblent  des  iaspes  taillez; 
S’entre-desrobent  son  visage, 

Et  par  de  petits  tremblemens 
Font  voir  au  lieu  de  son  Image 
Mille  pointes  de  diamans. 


Les  vagues  d’un  cours  diligent, 

A  long  plis  de  verre  ou  d'argent 
Se  viennent  rompre  sur  la  riue, 

Où  leur  desbris  fait  à  tous  coups 
Reiallir  une  source  viue 
De  perles  parmy  les  cailloux .9 

Voyant  que  la  mer,  en  se  retirant  à  la  marée  basse,  a  laissé  la  vase  ridée, 
il  se  rappelle  son  enfance  passée  dans  les  champs  de  la  Marche:  “C’est 
comme  un  grand  champ  labouré.”  (p.  4)  Que  cette  simple  phrase  est 
loin  des  jaspes  taillées  et  des  flots  émaillés!  Et  pourtant,  elle  arrive  si 
justement  qu’elle  ne  surprend  personne.  Son  chemin  est  si  bien  pré¬ 
paré,  que  l’on  s’attend  à  ce  trait  nostalgique.  Mais,  ce  qui  frappe  le 
lecteur,  ce  n’est  pas  cet  air  d’intimité  autant  que  la  description  phy¬ 
sique,  l’image  elle-même  que  l’auteur  parvient  à  projeter.  Poète  lyrique, 

0  (Paris:  Callemont),  pp.  3-8. 
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son  langage  est  aussi  artificiel  que  celui  de  Valéry  dans  “Le  Cimetière 
marin”;  l’image  n’en  est  pas  moins  réelle. 

Il  n’en  est  pas  toujours  ainsi.  L’art  parfois  ôte  toute  personnalité  à 
l’œuvre  de  Tristan.  Dans  ses  stances  “A  l’honneur  de  Mgr  le  Chance¬ 
lier,”  il  compare  son  sujet  à 

...  un  rocher  superbe  assis  parmi  les  flots , 

Qui  toujours  vers  le  ciel  a  la  tête  dressée , 

Dont  le  front  éclairé  guide  les  matelots, 

Et  brave  les  assauts  de  la  mer  courroucée.  (S.l.n.d.) 

Ce  qui  est  simple  politique.  Imitation  de  Malherbe,  ce  poème  montre 
le  courtisan  plutôt  que  l’amateur  de  la  nature.  Dans  “L’Eglogue  mari¬ 
time”  de  1634,  il  décrit  un  rocher  “cavé  par  les  flots  qui  lui  font  la 
guerre”: 

Les  flots  qui  viennent  assaillir 
Le  flanc  de  ces  rochers  humides, 

Font  jusques  aux  deux  rejaillir 
Mille  et  mille  perles  liquides,10 

ce  qui  est  plus  précieux,  mais  bien  moins  que  ne  le  sont  les  descriptions 
dans  le  fameux  “Promenoir  des  deux  amants,”  publié  dans  les  Plaintes 
d’Acante: 

Auprès  de  cette  Grotte  sombre 
Où  l’on  respire  vn  air  si  doux. 

L’onde  lutte  auec  les  cailloux, 

Et  la  lumière  auecque  l’ombre. 

Ces  flots  lassez  de  l’exercisse 
Qu’ils  ont  fait  dessus  ce  grauier. 

Se  reposent  dans  ce  Viuier 
Où  mourut  autre  fois  Narcisse. 


Ces  roseaux,  cette  fleur  vermeille. 

Et  ces  glaix  en  l’eau  paroissans, 
Forment  les  so7iges  inocens 
De  la  Nayade  qui  sommeille. 

Les  plus  aymables  influances 

Qui  rajeunissent  l’vniuers 

Ont  releué  ces  tapis  vers 

De  fleurs  de  toutes  les  nuances.  (P.  58) 

10  Vers  héroïques  (Paris:  Loyson,  1648),  p.  5. . 
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Remanié  pour  Les  Amours,  ce  poème  perd  un  peu  de  sa  préciosité  et 
devient  encore  plus  charmant.  Le  troisième  quatrain  cité,  par  exemple, 
devient: 

L’ombre  de  ceste  fleur  vermeille 

Et  celle  de  ces  ioncs  pendans 

Paroissent  estre  là  dedans 

Les  songes  de  Veau  qui  sommeille.  (P.  58) 

Il  reste  plein  d’artifices  et  de  “concetti,”  mais  cette  qualité  du  lyrisme 
préclassique  ne  semble  aucunement  nuire  à  la  description  du  lieu.  Nous 
sommes  donc  en  présence  d’un  phénomène  à  deux  tranchants:  d’un 
côté,  la  préciosité  peut  rendre  le  ton  artificiel,  telles  les  stances  au  chan¬ 
celier;  d’un  autre  côté,  la  préciosité  ne  se  manifeste  que  par  un  arti¬ 
fice  qui,  sans  nuire  au  lyrisme  du  poète,  le  raffine  et  le  polit.  Ici,  l’in¬ 
fluence  du  salon  moule  le  lyrisme  sans  l’étouffer. 

Ce  n’est  pas  au  bord  de  l’eau  exclusivement  que  Tristan  trouve  la 
paix  intérieure.  Les  forêts  lui  assurent,  elles  aussi,  une  retraite  solitaire. 
Araspe,  dans  la  première  scène  du  deuxième  acte  de  Panthêe,  s’adresse 
aux  arbres  de  la  forêt: 

Hostes  du  silence  et  de  l’ombre, 

Où  l’air  est  si  frais  et  si  sombre: 

Arbres  qui  cognoissez  l’estât  de  ma  langueur, 

Soyez  les  confidents  des  peines  que  i'endure, 

Et  souffrez  que  ie  graue  en  vostre  escorce  dure 
Le  beau  nom  que  l’Amour  a  graué  dans  mon  cœur.11 

Ici,  le  rapprochement  entre  la  nature  et  l’objet  aimé  est  moins  précieux 
qu’il  ne  l’avait  été  dans  “Le  Promenoir  des  deux  amants,”  où  l’amant 
est  brûlé  par  l’eau  qu’il  boit  de  la  main  de  sa  bien-aimée,  brûlure  qui 
ne  peut  être  guérie  que  par  un  baiser.  Dans  “La  Promesse  à  Phillis,” 
publiée  dans  Les  Amours,  Tristan  avait  déjà  parlé  de  cette  amitié  com¬ 
plice  entre  lui  et  l’arbre: 

Lors  souz  un  arbre  bien  couvert, 

Estendu  sur  le  gazon  vert 
En  vne  rèsveuse  posture; 

Flatté  du  doux  bruit  d’vn  ruisseau, 

D’vn  esprit  plus  clair  et  plus  beau. 

Comme  à  l’ennuy  de  la  peinture 


il  (Paris:  Courbé,  1639). 
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Qu’ estate  par  tout  la  Nature, 

I’ entreprendray  vostre  tableau.12 

Notons  ici  la  phrase  "la  peinture  qu’étale  partout  la  nature,’’  car  c’est 
cette  glorieuse  peinture  que  Tristan  chante  le  plus  souvent.  Que  ce 
soit  dans  ses  pièces,  dans  ses  vers  légers  ou  dans  ses  vers  religieux,  il 
revient  toujours  à  ce  sujet.  Dans  “L’Orphée,’’  cette  description  se  résout 
en  une  longue  liste  d’arbres,  d’oiseaux  et  d’animaux  plus  ou  moins  sau¬ 
vages:  c’est  le  catalogue  si  cher  aux  poètes  baroques.  Mais,  si  “L’Orphée” 
est  décevante,  il  n’en  est  pas  de  même  de  nombreux  poèmes  parsemés 
dans  les  recueils  de  Tristan.  En  1633,  Les  Plaintes  sont  publiées.  On  y 
trouve  entre  autres  le  poème  déjà  cité,  “Le  Promenoir.”  Cinq  ans  plus 
tard  parait  le  recueil  Les  Amours  qui  contient  “Les  Délires,”  sonnet 
précieux  qui  rappelle  les  vers  de  Charles  d’Orléans,  et  dont  voici  deux 
vers  typiques: 

Alors  que  le  Soleil  prepare  son  retour. 

Et  que  les  prez  sont  plems  des  larmes  de  l’Aurore 

(Ibid.,  p.  116) 

Ce  sonnet  est  suivi  de  près  par  “La  Promesse  à  Phillis”  dont  quelques 
vers  font  écho  aux  vers  précédents: 

Lors  que  dans  son  plus  large  cours. 

Le  Soleil  allume  les  iours 

Qui  n’ont  rien  de  froid  ny  de  sombre: 

Que  l’Aurore  en  versant  des  pleurs, 

Seme  des  perles  sur  les  fleurs.  (Ibid.,  p.  129) 

C’est  simplement  un  lieu  commun  que  Tristan  ne  dédaigne  pas  répéter. 
Un  an  plus  tard,  en  1638,  dans  la  deuxième  scène  du  deuxième  acte  de 
Panthèe,  l’aurore  est  décrite  avec  la  même  joie: 

Le  Soleil  poursuivant  la  nuict  aux  voiles  sombres, 

A  coups  de  traicts  dorez  auoit  chassé  les  ombres; 

Et  les  petits  oyseaux  que  reueille  l’amour 
Celebroient  en  chantant  la  naissance  du  iour. 

Dans  les  Vers  héroïques  de  1648,  le  poème  “Terreurs  nocturnes”  décrit 
le  soleil  couchant  avec  autant  de  mélancolie,  voire  d’appréhension,  que 
le  poète  avait  décrit  joyeusement  l’aurore: 

12  Reproduite  dans  Plaintes,  p.  129. 
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Le  Soleil  se  va  perdant; 

La  splendeur  dont  il  éclate ; 

Peint  là  bas  dans  l’Occident 
Vn  grand  fleuue  d’écarlate. 

Le  jour  est  prest  à  finir. 

. 

Il  a  plû  sur  ces  Ormeaux ; 

En  entrant  dans  ce  Bocage 
le  rencontre  des  rameaux 
Qui  m’aspergent  le  visage. 

•••#*•• 

Le  bois  et  les  Elemens 
Ont  plis  des  habits  funèbres 

(dizains  6,  8,  9;  pagination  fautive) 

Notons  ici  les  phrases  courtes,  le  ton  écourté,  la  ponctuation  quasi- 
moderne.  Parlant  de  ses  mésaventures,  le  poète  parvient  plus  loin  à 
communiquer  l’angoisse  qu’il  a  dû  ressentir.  Vers  la  fin  de  sa  vie,  Tris¬ 
tan  remanie  L’Office  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  de  1646,  et  c’est  ainsi  que  neuf 
ans  après  sa  mort,  on  trouve  dans  ce  remaniement,  intitulé  Les  Heures 
dédiées  à  la  Sainte  Vierge une  “Adoration  et  prière  pour  le  matin”  dont 
voici  quelques  vers: 

Les  fleurs  à  ce  premier  resueil 
Semblent  s’esclorre  d’allegresse ; 

Et  se  tourner  vers  le  Soleil 
Pour  adorer  vostre  [Dieü\  Sagesse. 

Les  petits  oiseaux  dans  les  bois 
Honorent  en  diuerses  voix 
L’Autheur  de  ces  clartez  naissantes. 13 

Nous  voyons  donc  que,  de  sa  plus  jeune  enfance  à  son  tombeau,  Tris¬ 
tan  chante  les  merveilles  de  la  nature.  Parfois  c’est  un  hymne  de  joie, 
parfois  un  simple  refrain  bourdonné  dans  la  solitude,  parfois  presque 
une  chanson  de  cour,  faite  peut-être  pour  montrer  les  beautés  de  la 
nature  aux  seigneurs  trop  blasés  pour  les  voir.  Tristan  est  un  poète  du 
dix-septième  siècle.  Ses  outils  sont  ceux  de  son  temps.  Comparer  son 
lyrisme  et  ses  sentiments  sincères  pour  la  nature  à  ceux  de  poètes  des 
siècles  suivants  serait  simplement  gâter  un  plaisir  qui  ne  demande  qu’à 
être  apprécié  par  ceux  qui  veulent  prendre  la  peine  de  le  goûter. 

University  of  Illinois 


13  (Paris:  Loyson,  1664),  pp.  70-71. 


The  Library  System  and  the  Language 
Laboratory 

by  James  M.  Watkins 

T> 

AVeCENTLY,  an  appropriation  was  made  to  a  college  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  to  house  three  laboratories:  biology,  chem¬ 
istry  and  language.  The  obvious  confusion  resulted  from  a  term,  in  this 
case  “language  laboratory,”  attributing  to  itself  functions  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a^quite  different  area.  If,  for  example,  the  designation  first 
used  had  been  “center  for  extra-vernacular  activity,”  language  instruc¬ 
tion  would  probably  now  be  given  at  a  point  located  midway  between 
the  basketball  court  and  the  men’s  locker  room.  For  want  of  a  more 
acceptable  substitute,  “language  laboratory”  remains  with  us.  However, 
progress  has  been  realized  by  admitting  within  the  term  two  very  distinct 
applications:  the  classroom  lab  and  the  library  system.  Developing  the 
notion  indicated  by  Fernand  Marty  in  his  Methods  and  Equipment  for 
the  Language  Laboratory ,  it  is  our  intention  here,  before  once  more 
the  label  becomes  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of  variations,  to  define  the 
second  of  these.  Yet  in  order  to  better  point  out  its  advantages  and 
limitations  it  might  first  be  well  to  recall  very  briefly,  and  only  insofar 
as  they  apply  to  the  comparison,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  first. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  context  of  the  classroom  that  we  imagine 
the  language  lab.  Within  the  usual  classroom  area  booths  are  installed, 
in  some  cases  sufficiently  numerous  to  seat  the  entire  class,  in  others 
only  a  part  of  the  class,  the  operational  practice,  however,  being  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  in  both.  Depending  upon  the  cost  of  the  installation, 
these  booths  offer  the  student  either  listening  facilities  alone,  or  listen¬ 
ing  and  recording  facilities.  But  here  again  the  method  is  the  same,  for 
in  both  cases  the  classroom  lab  remains  above  all,  and  the  point  cannot 
be  too  heavily  stressed,  an  instrument  for  group  activity.  Group  activity, 
first,  in  that  very  often  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  entire  class  during 
the  week  will  be  turned  over  to  use  of  the  lab.  Slightly  different  only 
in  its  administration  is  a  variant  which  employs  the  lab  for  part  of  a 
given  meeting;  that  is,  thirty  minutes  of  the  hour  given  to  discussion, 
twenty  minutes  to  lab  practice  of  patterns.  Group  activity,  second,  by 
the  nature  of  the  tape  used,  for,  since  time  limits  must  be  observed  and 
since  the  students  use  it  together,  the  tape  must  obviously  be  uniform 
for  all.  And  group  activity,  finally,  in  the  sense  that  under  the  usual 
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classroom  system  a  certain  number  of  attendance  hours,  the  same  for 
each  student,  is  required. 

Working  with  a  carefully  and  even  rigidly  planned  program,  the  class¬ 
room  system  evidently  appeals  to  those  schools  where  close  organization 
is  essential  to  the  entire  curriculum.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  the  only 
real  laboratory  core  feasible  for  public  high  schools,  day  schools  and 
non-resident  colleges  and  universities  unable  to  provide  convenient  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  facilities  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  and  evening.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  such  an  application  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  one 
for  language  study  continued  beyond  only  the  early  impersonal  level. 
Tor  while  it  is  relatively  easy  to  confine  within  definitely  timed  lab 
sessions  the  demonstration  of  a  law  in  chemistry,  where  the  student  is 
dealing  with  matter  and  formulae,  such  is  no  longer  the  case  when  one 
approaches  a  language.  An  unstable  E  dropped  at  the  wrong  place  will 
not  turn  red,  nor  can  we  analyze  rising  and  falling  intonations  as  alkaline 
and  acid.  And  in  only  the  most  elementary  grammar  can  we  devise  some 
sort  of  laws,  for  a  teacher  of  language  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that, 
eventually,  the  grammatical  rule  always  proves  to  be  the  exception. 

Language  is  by  tradition,  and  rightly  so,  considered  as  one  of  the 
humanities  rather  than  one  of  the  sciences.  To  those,  therefore,  who 
think  of  it  in  this  light,  who  believe  it  to  be  first  a  skill  and  an  art 
which  will,  once  mastered  as  such,  then  become  a  literature  and  a  culture, 
it  was  apparent  that  audio  aids  should  be  used  in  a  fashion  more  suitable 
to  these  ends,  and  it  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  find  perhaps  the 
primary  recommendation  for  what  is  known  as  the  library  system. 

The  term  is  proper  only  in  the  measure  that  it  suggests  the  independ¬ 
ence  allowed  the  student,  analogous  to  the  independence  he  would  have 
in  using  his  library  carrell.  More  indicative  of  the  function  involved, 
however,  is  the  practice  room ,  for  as  studios  are  used  in  voice  and  instru¬ 
mental  practice,  here,  too,  there  is  active  perfecting  of  a  skill,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  mentioning  what  is  indispensable  to  any  such 
system,  namely,  the  use  not  of  booths  but  of  separate  rooms. 

Individual  practice  rooms  constitute  then  the  first  feature  inherent  to 
a  thorough  definition  of  the  library  system.  These  rooms  should  be  ade¬ 
quately  ventilated  and  sound-proofed,  just  as  are  those  provided  en¬ 
thusiasts  by  the  better  record  stores.  The  sound-proofing  need  not  be 
absolute  but  sufficient  enough  to  prevent  annoying  sound  penetration 
from  the  neighboring  room.  The  second  feature  is  that  each  of  these 
rooms  is  equipped  with  two  moderately  priced  tape  recorders.  As  will 
be  seen  shortly,  this  is  not  at  all  the  onerous  expense  it  might  at  first 
seem.  The  first  recorder,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  “master  machine, 
is  used  only  for  playback  purposes;  the  second  recorder,  the  “student 
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machine,”  will  be  connected  by  the  use  of  a  small  non-electronic  two- 
jack  mixer  to  both  the  student’s  microphone  and,  tlirough  a  patch  cord, 
to  die  output  of  die  master  machine.  The  only  odier  item  which  might 
later  prove  desirable,  needed  for  tesdng  purposes  alone,  is  the  addition 
of  a  speaker  in  each  room  through  which  a  recorded  quiz  can  be  given 
from  an  outside  recorder.  But  this  is  all  die  electronic  equipment  nec¬ 
essary:  no  costly  console,  no  monitoring  arrangement  or  switching  com¬ 
plex,  no  headphones,  no  two-way  communicadon  between  teacher  and 
student.  The  cost  for  the  recorders  and  accessories:  §220.  For  the  room 
itself  a  price  is  difficult  to  esdmate,  school  ingenuity  and  local  labor 
costs  varying  considerably.  But  when  one  remembers  that  the  class¬ 
room  lab  with  adequate  listen-record  facilities  requires  an  expenditure 
of  §400  to  §450  per  unit,  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  say  diat  a  practice 
room  can  be  installed  and  equipped  for  no  more  dian  a  classroom  booth. 
In  fact,  the  total  cost  can  be  even  less  inasmuch  as  fewer  practice  rooms 
are  necessary'.  To  use  a  now  familiar  formula,  one  finds  diat  for  300 
students  12  rooms  will  comfortably  offer  each  student  two  hours  a  week 
of  individual  practice;  if  the  same  number  of  students  were  divided 
into  15  equal  sections  of  20  students  each,  to  offer  simultaneously  the 
same  facilities  to  each  one,  20  boodis,  thus  8  more  boodis  than  rooms, 
would  be  required. 

Cost,  then,  is  no  obstacle  to  be  raised  against  die  library  system,  and 
one  is  now  free  to  examine  its  advantages.  These  advantages,  which  we 
feel  are  numerous,  can  be  listed  under  diree  headings:  pedagogical,  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative. 

Seated  in  his  isolation  booth  behind  a  control  panel  on  which  num¬ 
bers  replace  names,  die  instructor  finds  his  talents  restricted  by  a  little 
electronic  world  where  “listening-in”  still  seems  to  him  a  euphemism 
for  wire-tapping,  and  where  his  words  take  on  all  the  warmth  and  zeal 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Sy  stem.  The  use  of  practice  rooms,  on  die  contrary, 
allows  the  classroom  and  die  lab  to  remain  separate.  There  is  nodiing 
now  to  hinder  what  sdll  must  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  element 
in  the  learning  process:  the  face-to-face  contact  between  the  teacher 
and  his  students.  The  classroom  fulfills  its  true  rôle,  that  of  introducing 
new  material  and  testing  die  old.  Repetitive  exercises  and  further 
preparation  are  done  outside  the  class  in  individual  rooms,  which  thus 
perform  die  same  funcdons  as  die  library  or  the  student’s  own  room 
in  other  disciplines.  And  equally  important  as  this  physical  independence 
is  the  intellectual  independence  which  imposes  on  each  student  his  own 
decision  concerning  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  such  preparation. 
Any  normal  person  of  nearly  any  age,  it  is  felt  by  many  of  us,  can  learn 
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rea^~P“  understand  a  foreign  language,  just  as  he  did 
as  a  ehdd  before  discovering  this  foreign  tongue  was  called  English, 
and  before  playing  blocks  were  replaced  by  mental  ones.  But  we  all 
must  readily  acknowledge  that  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  this  is 
done  varies  widely  among  individuals.  In  the  library  system  this  basic 
difference  is  recognized  by  allowing  the  student  to  reserve  a  practice 
room  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time  during  the  week  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  in  a  beginning  French  class,  having  only  suggested  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an  average  time,  we  have  found  in  the  same  week 
one  student  spending  15  hours  and  another  only  3  with  approximately 
the  same  result;  for  the  former,  anything  less  would  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient,  for  the  latter,  anything  more,  unnecessary.  Yet  even  here,  three 
hours  weekly  compares  favorably  with  the  attendance  required  under 
the  classroom  system. 


The  same  individual  adaptation  is  furthermore  preserved  within  the 
practice  room  itself,  where  great  versatility  is  offered  by  the  use  of  two 
machines,  as  indicated  earlier.  Each  of  these  machines  has,  as  standard 
equipment,  a  small  edit  lever  or  brake  much  easier  to  operate  than 
the  usual  stop-start  switch.  Finding  the  current  study  tape  in  his  room, 
the  student  places  it  on  the  master  machine,  stops  it  at  the  end  of 
each  phrase  with  a  touch  of  the  finger,  takes  the  time  he  feels  necessary 
to  repeat  aloud,  once  or  several  times,  what  he  has  just  heard,  releases 
the  brake  to  go  on  to  the  next.  It  is  the  student  himself  therefore, 
who  determines  the  length  of  the  pause  according  to  his  needs.  He 
can  also  return  at  will  to  those  particular  parts  of  the  exercise  he  wants 
to  review.  Without  headphones  the  work  becomes  much  less  a  task 
and  is  unbothered  by  the  continual  movement  and  noise  unavoidable 
in  any  listening  area  used  in  common.  Many  instructors  share  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  in  a  beginning  course,  though  it  may  be  chiefly  based  on  pattern 
assimilation  as  it  is  here,  student  recording  is  actually  of  little  real  value. 
In  the  beginning  course,  therefore,  our  students  use  the  master  machine 
alone  as  just  described  and  record  only  when  taking  a  quiz.  In  the 
more  advanced  courses,  however,  and  in  phonetics  particularly,  facilities 
for  individual  recording  are  indispensable.  Here,  the  student  uses  both 
machines.  On  the  master  he  puts  his  study  tape,  and  he  places  his  own 
tape  on  the  second  machine,  which  is  turned  to  the  ‘Record’  position. 
Both  machines  are  started  and  the  procedure  is  precisely  the  same  as 
outlined  above.  But  now  the  study  tape  is  simultaneously  being  copied 
by  the  student  machine  through  the  patch  cord,  as  are  the  student’s 
answers  or  repetitions  through  the  microphone.  The  study  tape  can  be 
interrupted  as  often  and  for  as  long  a  pause  as  desired  by  the  same 
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simple  brake,  and  in  like  manner  the  student  tape  can  be  stopped 
on  the  second  machine,  allowing  whatever  time  is  necessary  before  mak¬ 
ing  the  actual  recording.  Once  the  exercise  is  finished,  the  student  tape 
is  rewound,  and  when  played  back  gives  both  the  master  recording  and 
that  of  the  student  in  immediate  sequence. 

Operating  the  two  machines  in  this  fashion  acts  thus  exactly  as  the 
more  costly  binaural  recording  systems  with,  however,  certain  other 
advantages  which  we  can  classify  as  technical.  First,  the  quality  of  the 
student  tape  is  improved,  for  the  frequency  response,  even  of  the  medium- 
priced  recorder  used,  is  significantly  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
binaural  equipment,  disc  or  tape,  normally  installed  in  the  language 
laboratory.  This  of  course  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  and  at  least  one  answer  is  offered  here  to  the  problem  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  satisfactory  frequency  response  without  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing  any  of  the  benefits  of  master-student  comparison.  Second,  the 
preparation  of  study  tapes  by  the  instructor  is  rendered  easier.  All  those 
who,  in  making  tapes,  have  had  to  leave  pauses  for  student  responses 
will  be  the  first  to  welcome  another  solution.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  a  time  break  suitable  to  all  students;  otherwise  expressive 
prose  sounds  like  oral  telegraphy  when  constantly  punctuated  by  silences; 
the  constant  vigilance  observed  by  the  speaker  in  anticipating  the  pauses 
can  only  distort  the  melodic  effect  of  the  word  group,  providing  the 
student  often  with  a  source  of  amusement  rather  than  an  instructional 
aid.  With  the  two  machines  of  his  room,  on  the  contrary,  the  student 
first  listens  to  the  passage  in  its  entirety  for  full  appreciation  of  the 
reading;  at  the  same  time  he,  rather  than  the  instructor,  checks  the  com¬ 
ponent  word  groups,  a  good  exercise  in  itself,  and  is  then  prepared  for 
more  effective  repetitive  practice.  Third,  easier  editing  is  accompanied 
by  less  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  use  the  wide  variety 
of  interesting  recorded  material  available  on  discs,  on  soundtracks  and 
on  radio.  Fourth,  maximum  economy  in  tape:  when  pauses  are  elimi¬ 
nated  the  supply  needed  for  study  tapes  is  already  reduced  by  one-half; 
furthermore,  the  student’s  tape  can  record  twice  as  much,  since  both 
tracks  are  being  completely  filled.  And,  finally,  a  note  of  reassurance  to 
the  less  electronically  inclined:  maintenance  is  no  longer  a  constant 
threat  but  only  a  reasonable  routine.  The  absence  of  intricate  switching, 
of  expensive  and  complicated  control  centers,  of  lengthy  wiring  net¬ 
works  eliminates  the  need  of  a  highly  qualified  technician.  Repairs  are 
limited  solely  to  those  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a  simplified,  current 
tape  recorder.  They  should  be  infrequent  if  the  recommendations  for 
upkeep  suggested  by  the  manufacturer  are  observed;  for  the  few  in- 
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evitable  repairs  which  must  eventually  be  made,  a  service  manual,  parts 
list  and  local  unspecialized  labor  are  the  only  necessities.  Furthermore, 
since  all  the  machines  used  are  of  the  same  make  and  since  they  have 
been  merely  set  on  tables,  thus  avoiding  the  time  and  inconvenience 
involved  in  repairing  fixed  units,  they  are  easily  interchangeable  in 
case  of  immediate  need.  With  two  or  three  machines  held  in  reserve, 
no  repair  is  ever  urgent,  and  all  the  practice  rooms  can  be  kept  in  con¬ 
tinually  uninterrupted  service. 

Aided  not  only  by  minimized  maintenance  preoccupations,  the  lab¬ 
oratory  director  finds  also  in  the  library  system  a  freer  and  more  supple 
administration.  There  no  longer  exists  the  delicate  problem  of  scheduling 
into  one  room,  for  a  determined  number  of  weekly  hours,  entire  classes 
of  all  the  languages  offered.  Sections,  meeting  in  any  convenient  class¬ 
room,  can  be  kept  small  without  the  fear  of  inefficiently  using  lab  facili¬ 
ties,  and  can  work  more  independently  of  one  another  within  a  given 
course  without  the  uniformity  imposed  by  a  centralized  operation.  On 
an  estimate  made  of  the  probable  average  of  weekly  student-hours,  each 
language  department  is  assigned  a  certain  number  of  rooms.  At  the 
start  of  each  week  a  sheet  is  posted  for  each  room,  divided  into  half- 
hour  spaces  for  all  the  time  the  center  is  open  each  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  students  reserve  their  rooms  by  signing  their  names  for  the 
desired  number  of  hours.  At  special  periods  when  a  particular  course 
or  department  should  want  increased  time,  the  students  concerned  are 
informed  that  they  may  take  any  room  remaining  unoccupied  as  of  the 
second  day  of  the  week.  No  lab  assistants  are  necessary,  for  study  tape 
distribution  becomes  the  responsibility  of  each  department  according 
to  the  formula  it  considers  best.  We  have  generally  done  this  in  one 
of  two  ways:  leaving  in  the  room  only  that  tape  which  is  currently 
being  used,  or,  at  the  beginning,  placing  all  the  tapes  needed  for  the 
entire  semester. 

This  then  has  been  an  attempt  to  answer  the  increasing  number  of 
inquiries  we  receive  from  individuals  and  institutions  by  defining  the 
library  system  of  language  practice  rooms,  and  by  briefly  explaining 
its  operation  and  advantages.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  such  a  system 
would  be  ill-advised  for  a  great  number  of  schools.  To  other  schools, 
however,  it  might  offer  an  alternative  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the 
aims  of  their  own  programs.  In  any  case,  we  hope  to  have  demonstrated 
that  a  language  laboratory  need  not  conform  to  the  rigid,  unchanging 
format  the  word  usually  evokes.  A  measure  taken  recently  by  one  uni¬ 
versity  to  patent  the  dimensions  of  its  booths  is  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  it  is  regrettable,  for  at  a  time  when  more  readily  accessible  funds 
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permit  an  ever  greater  number  of  lab  installations,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  institutions  experienced  in  this  area  to  provide  helpful  information 
and  advice  as  generously  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  all  foreign  language 
study.  Upon  those  institutions  intending  to  add  such  an  installation 
it  is  equally  incumbent  to  ask  for  this  information,  and,  by  closely 
comparing  the  possibilities  with  their  own  needs,  to  provide  their 
students  and  staff  with  an  imaginative  and  unobtrusive  servant  rather 
than  an  expensively  painful  disappointment. 

Middlebury  College 


Américaniser  les  dictionnaires  français-anglais 


par  François  Denoeu 


U’EST-CE  QUE  C’EST  que  ce  dictionnaire  français-anglais  et 


anglais-français  que  vous  nous  avez  recommandé,  professeur?  me 


dit  récemment  un  de  mes  étudiants:  Shorter  French  and  English  Diction¬ 
ary ,  par  J.  E.  Mansion?  Vous  nous  avez  dit  que  c’était  le  meilleur,  et  je 
l’ai  acheté.  Je  ne  dis  pas  qu’il  est  mauvais,  au  contraire,  seulement  il 
est  plein  de  mots  et  d’expressions  que  je  ne  comprends  pas,  ou  qui  ne 
sonnent  pas  bien  à  mes  oreilles  américaines.  Je  viens  de  rencontrer  dans 
un  texte  l’idiotisme  avoir  la  gueule  de  bois;  j’ouvre  à  gueule;  voici;  avoir 
la  gueule  de  bois,  to  have  hot  coppers;  to  feel  chippy;  je  ne  suis  pas  plus 
avancé;  ces  deux  expressions,  un  Anglais  les  comprend  sans  doute,  mais 
pas  un  Américain;  il  y  a  un  équivalent  américain  pour  cela,  n’est-ce  pas? 

—Et  vous  le  connaissez  bien:  to  have  a  hangover. 

—En  effet,  je  connais  ça  .  .  .  D’un  autre  côté  il  y  a  des  mots  très  sim¬ 
ples,  très  utiles,  qui  manquent  dans  la  partie  anglaise.  Par  exemple  hier, 
peur  ma  composition  française,  j’ai  eu  besoin  de  l’équivalent  de  mail¬ 
box.  J’ai  cherché  et  n’ai  rien  trouvé.  J’ai  aussi  cherché  postbox;  rien  non 
plus.  Voyez  vous-même. 

—En  effet,  ai-je  répondu  après  avoir  vérifié;  il  n’y  a  ni  mailbox  ni  post¬ 
box.  On  dit  en  français  la  boîte  aux  lettres.  J’espère,  quand  même  que 
notre  cher  Mansion  donne  boîte  aux  lettres  dans  la  partie  française,  et 
son  équivalent  de  Grande-Bretagne  ...  En  effet,  il  donne  letter-box. 

—Pourquoi  pas  mailbox ? 

—Parce  qu’en  Angleterre  le  mot  courant,  naturel,  est  letter-box. 

—Mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  Angleterre  ici.  Pourquoi  ne  nous  avez- 
vous  pas  fait  acheter  un  dictionnaire  fait  pour  les  Américains? 

—Parce  qu’il  n’y  en  a  pas.  Il  n’existe  aucun  dictionnaire  français-amé¬ 
ricain,  américain-français,  bien  qu’il  y  ait  environ  deux  douzaines  de 
dictionnaires  du  point  de  vue  anglais  d’Angleterre,  sans  compter  les  mul¬ 
tiples  dictionnaires  de  poche.  Leurs  auteurs  sont  des  linguistes  de  Grande- 
Bretagne  ou  de  France.  Ceux  de  France  ont  pris  1  anglais  d  Oxford  comme 
modèle  et  ont  partagé,  avec  la  Sorbonne,  les  préjugés  de  leurs  collègues 
anglais  contre  l’américain. 


—Ah  oui,  ils  disent  que  l’américain  c’est  ce  qui  passe  ici  pour  de  l’an¬ 
glais,  que  c’est  de  l'anglais  corrompu  par  les  émigrants  de  toutes  les 
parties  du  monde,  que  les  Américains  de  souche  anglaise  parlent  mal 
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l’anglais  parce  qu’ils  ne  le  pratiquent  plus  depuis  1  époque  du  Mayflower. 
La  meilleure  réponse  à  ces  plaisanteries  c’est  de  rappeler  que  1  américain 
est  un  bras  vigoureux  du  tronc  linguistique  anglais,  que  sa  littérature, 
qui  impressionne  le  monde  entier,  lui  a  donné  ses  lettres  de  noblesse  .  .  . 
Mais  pourquoi  n’y  a-t-il  pas  encore  eu  un  seul  linguiste  américain,  ou 
un  Français  ayant  vécu  longtemps  en  Amérique,  pour  rendre  service  aux 
étudiants  en  américanisant  ces  deux  douzaines  de  dictionnaires,  comme 
on  a  américanisé  le  fromage?  Pourquoi,  depuis  presque  trois  siècles  et 
demi  que  les  Pères-Pèlerins  ont  débarqué  au  rocher  de  Plymouth, 
l’Amérique,  qui  a  fait  des  miracles,  qui  a  une  douzaine  et  demie  de  sa¬ 
tellites  dans  l’espace,  n’a-t-elle  pas  réussi  à  produire  un  pauvre  petit  dic¬ 
tionnaire  français-américain? 

—Je  me  le  demande  aussi  depuis  plus  de  trente  ans  que  je  suis  ici.  Ce 
n’est  certainement  pas  par  manque  de  savoir,  ou  peur  du  travail. 

—Alors? 

—Alors  il  semble  qu’il  faille  se  résigner  à  ne  pas  trouver  les  équivalents 
des  mots  comme  mailbox  . . . 

—Et  remplacer  gasoline  par  petrol,  so  long!  par  cheerio!,  guy  par 
bloke  . . . 

—  ...sure,  surely  par  rather  et  O.K.  par  agreed! 

—Pas  moi,  et  je  continuerai  de  dire  top-notch  plutôt  que  top-hole,  et 
baloney  au  lieu  de  humbug  .  .  .  Vraiment  ça  me  chiffonne  de  voir  que 
pour  ce  qui  est  des  dictionnaires  de  français  nous  sommes  à  la  remorque 
de  nos  cousins  d’Angleterre.  C’est  comme  si  nous  devions  employer  des 
shillings  au  lieu  de  quarters,  et  des  livres  au  lieu  de  dollars,  et  que  nous 
mettions  des  timbres  anglais  sur  nos  lettres.  Il  me  semble  pourtant  que 
nous  ne  sommes  plus  sous  le  pavillon  britannique.  Ou  bien,  n’avons- 
nous  pas  gagné  complètement  la  guerre  de  l’Indépendance?  Devrions- 
nous  refaire  une  Boston  tea  party ?  L’honneur  américan  est  engagé. 

—Comme  vous  y  allez!  On  voit  que  vous  êtes  jeune.  J’admets  qu’il 
faudrait  votre  enthousiasme  pour  s’attaquer  au  nettoyage  des  écuries 
d’Augias  que  sont  plus  ou  moins,  du  point  de  vue  américain,  la  plupart 
des  dictionnaires  bilingues. 

—Les  écuries  d’Augias!  Vous  employez  des  expressions  encore  plus  fortes 
que  les  miennes. 

-J’ai  tort,  mais  pas  complètement.  Ce  que  je  veux  dire  c’est  qu’il  est 
grand  temps  de  faire  quelque  chose,  de  ne  plus  continuer  à  donner  aux 
jardiniers  des  bêches  ébréchées,  et  aux  étudiants  américains  des  diction¬ 
naires  britanniques.  Tenez,  un  pas  vient  d’être  fait  dans  la  bonne  di¬ 
rection.  Voici  un  article  du  Professeur  Richard  Parker,  de  New  York 
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University,  dans  le  numéro  de  janvier  1959  de  la  French  Review.  Il  donne 
une  liste  d’une  centaine  de  mots  français  courants  que  les  dictionnaires 
traduisent  par  des  mots  d’Angleterre  qui  ne  sont  pas  naturels  pour  des 
Américains.  Il  serait  facile  de  faire  cette  liste  dix  fois  plus  longue.  Re¬ 
gardez. 

—Cette  liste  est  intéressante  et  comique  .  .  .  Ah,  ah!  chapeau  melon, 
bowler,  billycock,  américain  derby;  essence,  motor-spirit,  petrol,  améri¬ 
cain  gasoline,  gas  .  .  .  Attendez  .  .  .  Ceci  m’inspire  une  phrase:  It’s  not 
cricket  to  spill  motor-spirit  on  my  billycock,  you  know.  Laissez-moi  rire! 

—Je  suppose  qu’un  étudiant  de  Grande-Bretagne  rirait  tout  autant  de 
It’s  mean  to  spill  gas  on  my  bowler  .  .  .  Tout  ceci  est  gai  et  triste  en 
même  temps. 

—D’accord.  Votre  ami  Mansion  est  parfait  pour  les  Anglais,  sans  doute, 
mais  je  répète  qu’il  devrait  y  avoir  quelqu’un  d’analogue  pour  les  Amé¬ 
ricains  .  .  .  En  attendant,  voudriez-vous  me  permettre  d’emporter  ce  nu¬ 
méro  de  la  French  Review  pour  lire  tout  l’article  en  question?  Le  sujet 
m’intéresse. 

—Alors,  prenez  aussi  ces  pages  tapées  à  la  machine.  C’est  une  liste 
d’expressions  que  j’ai  faite  pour  compléter  la  démonstration  du  Profes¬ 
seur  Parker  qui  s’est  surtout  occupé  des  mots.  Ce  sont  pour  la  plupart 
des  formules  de  la  langue  familière,  car  c’est  là,  plutôt  que  dans  les 
passages  littéraires  ou  scientifiques,  que  s’accusent  le  plus  les  différences 
entre  l’américain  et  l’anglais  de  Grande-Bretagne,  le  britannique  que 
je  signale  par  B.  Je  les  ai  glanées  dans  les  dictionnaires  mentionnés  par 
le  Professeur  Parker  (Mansion,  Oxford,  Cassell,  Guiraud,  Clifton)  et 
aussi  dans  le  New  International,  Gasc,  Bellows,  Spiers,  James,  Contan- 
seau,  Elwall,  Kuentz-Saillens,  Kettridge,  et  enfin  Petit-Sauvage,  de  chez 
Hachette,  qui  est  parfois  supérieur  au  Mansion  lui-même.  Voici  cette 
liste. 

à:  nager  à  la  chien,  to  do  the  dog  paddle;  B.  swim  dogwise. 
abattage:  il  m’a  flanqué  un  —  ,  he  gave  me  the  devil;  he  bawled  me  out; 
B.  he  gave  me  a  wigging;  he  gave  it  me  hot;  he  dropped  on  me,  slated 
me,  slanged  me. 

araignée:  avoir  une  —  au  plafond,  to  have  bats  in  the  belfry;  have  a  screw 
loose;  be  nuts;  be  a  crackpot;  B.  have  a  rat  in  the  garret;  be  balmy 
(dotty)  in  the  crumpet;  have  a  tile  loose, 
arme:  fournir  des  — s  contre  soi-même;  prêter  le  flanc  a  la  critique; 
donner  prise  à  la  critique,  to  lay  oneself  open  (to  expose  oneself)  to 
criticism;  ask  for  it;  B.  provide  a  rod  for  one  s  own  back;  give  a  han¬ 
dle  to  criticism. 
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arracheur:  mentir  comme  un  —  de  dents,  to  lie  like  a  trooper,  lie  un- 
blushingly;  B.  be  an  arrant  liar;  lie  like  an  epitaph,  like  a  mounte¬ 
bank. 

baba:  j’en  suis  resté  —  ,  it  took  my  breath  away;  I  was  stunned,  flabber¬ 
gasted;  it  hit  me  like  a  ton  of  bricks;  B.  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

bâton:  mettre  des  -s  dans  les  roues,  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
works;  B.  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel. 

bavarde:  elle  est  —  comme  une  pie,  she  talks  her  head  off,  is  a  chatter¬ 
box,  chatters  like  a  magpie;  B.  she  would  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  don¬ 
key;  she  talks  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

bavette:  tailler  une  —  avec;  faire  la  causette  avec,  to  talk  (chat,  have  a 
chat,  a  visit,  a  confab)  with;  B.  have  a  crack  with. 

bec:  tomber  sur  un  —  (de  gaz),  to  meet  more  than  one’s  match;  hit  a 
bad  snag;  B.  catch  a  tartar. 

boutique:  faire  de  son  corps  une  —  d’apothicaire,  to  be  a  walking  pill¬ 
box;  be  always  taking  medicines;  B.  be  always  physicking  oneself. 

bûche:  ramasser  une  —  ,  une  pelle,  to  take  a  spill;  come  a  cropper;  B. 
come  a  mucker;  (rider)  take  a  toss. 

buffet:  danser  devant  le  —  ;  dîner  par  cœur,  to  go  without  a  meal;  miss 
a  meal;  have  nothing  to  eat;  have  a  bare  cupboard;  B.  dine  with  Duke 
Humphrey;  have  nothing  more  in  the  locker. 

cafard:  avoir  le  —  ,  to  have  the  blues;  be  (feel)  blue;  be  depressed;  B. 
have  the  hump,  the  pip. 

chandelle:  tenir  la  —  ,  to  play  Cupid;  be  an  easy-going  chaperone;  B. 
play  gooseberry;  play  the  pander. 

clé:  mettre  la  —  sous  la  porte,  sous  le  paillasson;  déménager  à  la  cloche 
de  bois;  faire  un  trou  à  la  lune,  to  skip  town  (not  to  pay  one’s  debts); 
abscond;  B.  remove  secretly;  shoot  the  moon;  take  (make)  a  moonlight 
flit;  sling  one’s  hook. 

croire:  se  —  quelque  chose;  s’en  —  ;  se  croire  sorti  de  la  cuisse  de  Jupi¬ 
ter;  se  gober;  le  porter  haut,  to  think  a  great  deal  of  oneself;  be  con¬ 
ceited;  have  a  swelled  head;  pat  oneself  on  the  back;  B.  fancy  oneself. 

diable:  envoyer  quelqu’un  au  —  ,  to  tell  someone  to  go  to  the  devil;  send 
someone  about  his  business;  send  someone  packing,  to  blazes;  B.  send 
someone  to  Jericho,  to  the  right-about,  further,  away  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear. 

facteur:  Est-ce  que  le  —  est  passé?  Is  the  mail  in?  Has  the  mailman  been 
around?  B.  Has  the  post  come?  Has  the  postman  been? 

fait:  venir  au  -  ,  to  come  to  the  point;  get  down  to  brass  tacks;  B.  come 
up  to  the  scratch. 
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frousse:  avoir  la-,  to  be  scared,  jittery;  B.  be  in  a  funk;  have  the  wind 
up. 

libre:  Porteur,  êtes-vous  libre?  Porter,  are  you  free  (available)?  B.  are 
you  disengaged? 

manche:  jeter  le  —  après  la  cognée,  to  throw  in  the  sponge,  the  towel;  B. 
throw  the  helve  (handle)  after  the  hatchet;  throw  the  rope  after  the 
bucket. 

net:  Je  veux  en  avoir  le  cœur  -  ,  I’ll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it;  I  want 
to  know  the  real  story;  B.  I’ll  know  the  rights  of  it. 
nez:  faire  un  pied  de  —  ,  to  thumb  one’s  nose;  B.  take  a  sight;  cock  (cut) 
a  snook  (at,  à). 

pataquès:  il  a  fait  un  —  ;  la  langue  lui  a  fourché,  he  made  a  boner;  his 
tongue  slipped;  B.  he  made  a  bloomer, 
poudre:  il  n’a  pas  inventé  la  —  ;  he’ll  never  set  the  world  on  fire;  B.  he 
won’t  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

quarantaine:  mettre  quelqu’un  en  — ,  to  give  someone  the  silent  treat¬ 
ment;  ostracize  someone;  B.  send  someone  to  Coventry, 
rancune:  avoir  de  la  —  contre;  garder  —  à;  la  garder  bonne  à;  en 
vouloir  à,  to  have  a  grudge  against;  have  it  in  for;  B.  have  a  rod  in 
pickle  for. 

sou:  il  n’a  pas  pour  deux  — s  de  courage,  he  has  no  guts;  B.  he  hasn’t  a 
ha’p’orth  of  pluck;  il  n’a  pas  un  —  ,  pas  le  —  ,  he  doesn’t  have  a  cent; 
he  is  broke;  B.  he  hasn’t  a  brass  farthing;  he  is  not  worth  a  groat. 

Inutile  de  continuer;  une  telle  moisson  crève  les  granges,  hélas!  Où 
qu’on  ouvre  un  dictionnaire  français-anglais,  où  qu’on  pose  le  doigt,  si 
l’on  ne  touche  pas  tout  de  suite  un  anglicisme,  on  n’a  pas  à  le  déplacer 
de  nombreux  millimètres  pour  en  trouver  un.  Voici  un  nouveau  jeu  de 
société  qui  en  vaut  bien  d’autres.  Mais  on  ne  peut  pas  toujours  s’en 
amuser;  il  y  a  là  un  problème,  quelque  chose  à  améliorer;  il  me  semble 
que  les  professeurs  de  français  en  Amérique,  qui  ont  donné  à  leurs  étu¬ 
diants  tant  d’admirables  manuels,  leur  doivent,  non  un  dictionnaire 
anglais,  mais  un  dictionnaire  américain.  Depuis  que  je  suis  venu  de 
France  et  d’Angleterre  pour  enseigner  le  français  aux  Etats-Unis,  j’attends 
un  tel  instrument  de  travail.  Comme  sœur  Anne,  ne  voyant  rien  venir, 
je  me  suis  mis  à  noter  des  équivalents  américains  en  marge  de  la  dou¬ 
zaine  de  gros  dictionnaires  français-anglais  que  je  possède;  puis  j’ai  établi 
des  fiches;  enfin  j’ai  fait  du  sport  d’endurance  sur  la  machine  à  écrire. 
Le  manuscrit  est  terminé,  si  l’on  peut  dire  qu’un  manuscrit  de  ce  genre 
soit  jamais  terminé;  il  a  commencé,  “le  pôvre,”  la  tournée  des  éditeurs. 
Pour  la  publication  il  y  a  un  rocher  de  Sisyphe,  c’est  l’insuffisance  de  la 
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vente  des  dictionnaires  bilingues  aux  Etats-Unis.  On  en  blame  les  manuels 
qui  avec  leur  vocabulaire  de  queue  mâchent  par  trop  la  besogne  aux 
étudiants;  on  en  blâme  un  peu  aussi  les  professeurs: 

L'enquête  que  nous  avons  menée,  m’écrit  un  éditeur,  révèle  que,  bien 
que  nombre  de  professeurs  soient  convaincus  de  la  nécessite  d  un  dic¬ 
tionnaire  français-américain  pourvu  de  la  terminologie  scientifique  et 
technique  moderne,  moins  de  1  pour  cent  exigeraient  son  emploi  dans 
les  classes  de  seconde  année.  Pour  la  troisième  année,  19  pour  cent  l  exi¬ 
geraient  dans  le  format  “bureau,”  8  pour  cent  dans  le  livre  de  poche, 
et  seulement  2  pour  cent  dans  la  grande  édition. 

Personnellement  je  crois  que  ce  rapport  est  trop  sombre.  J’ai  reçu  les 
encouragements  et  l’aide  de  nombreux  collègues  qui  croient  à  la  né¬ 
cessité  d’un  tel  dictionnaire;  j’ai  bon  espoir  que,  dans  quelques  années, 
ce  premier  dictionnaire  franco-américain,  américain-français  verra  le  jour, 
sinon  par  les  soins  d’un  grand  éditeur  commercial  qui  veut  évidemment 
que  l’entreprise  soit  fort  rentable,  du  moins  par  des  presses  universitaires. 
Si  l’édition  idéale,  intermédiaire  entre  le  gros  Mansion  et  le  Shorter, 
s’avère  trop  onéreuse,  il  faudra  rogner  et  se  contenter  de  plus  petits  for¬ 
mats.  D’autres  linguistes  viendront  qui  feront  mieux,  dans  des  conditions 
qui  seront  meilleures,  quand  les  étudiants  américains  feront  sept  ou  huit 
ans  de  langues  étrangères  comme  la  plupart  des  étudiants  d’Europe. 
Nous  nous  acheminons  lentement  dans  cette  direction. 

Je  me  permets  donc  de  répéter  à  mes  collègues  professeurs  de  français 
en  Amérique  que  la  publication  d’un  dictionnaire  français-américain 
dépend  beaucoup  d’eux,  de  leur  intérêt,  des  réponses  qu’il  feront  à  ces 
sympathiques  représentants  des  éditeurs  que  nous  voyons  surtout,  comme 
les  hirondelles,  au  printemps  et  à  l’automne.  J’ai  quelques  pages  im¬ 
primées  de  ce  que  je  voudrais  que  le  volume  fût:  format,  caractères,  dis¬ 
position,  méthode,  multiples  exemples;  je  les  enverrai,  pour  commen¬ 
taires,  à  ceux  qui  m’en  feront  la  demande.  J’ajoute  qu’un  travail  de 
cette  envergure  est  au-delà  des  possibilités,  non  seulement  intellectuelles, 
mais  physiques  d’une  seule  personne.  Je  dois  beaucoup  à  mes  étudiants, 
à  mes  amis,  a  ma  famille  et  à  de  nombreux  collègues,  en  particulier  au 
professeur,  maintenant  émérite,  de  Dartmouth  College,  Harold  E.  Wash¬ 
burn  dont  le  nom  sera  une  sérieuse  garantie  sur  la  page  de  titre  si  un 
jour  les  tarifs  syndicaux  et  l’aide  de  quelque  “fondation”  permettent  à 
la  souris  d’accoucher  d’une  montagne,  ou,  à  défaut,  d’une  petite  colline. 

David  Anderson,  l’étudiant  avec  qui  j’eus  la  conversation  rapportée 
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plus  haut,  m’apporta  quelques  jours  plus  tard  une  petite  histoire— un 
peu  tirée  par  les  cheveux— composée  d’expressions  relevées  dans  son 
Shorter  Mansion,  partie  française,  et  sa  traduction  en  américain,  puis 
dans  l’anglais  des  équivalents  donnés  dans  ce  même  dictionnaire.  Voici 
ces  trois  versions  qui,  mieux  que  tous  les  discours,  démontrent  la  né¬ 
cessité  d’un  dictionnaire  ad  usum  Americanum: 

Après  pas  mal  de  rasades  qui  lui  avaient  donné  la  gueule  de  bois, 
le  coquin  de  la  plus  belle  eau  dit  à  son  camarade  en  chapeau  melon 
d’aller  au  diable  parce  qu’il  n’avait  pas  pour  deux  sous  de  courage. 
L’autre  lui  fit  un  pied  de  nez.  Sur  ce,  le  type  sauta  au  plafond  et  lui 
lança  un  coup  de  poing  qui  lui  fit  ramasser  une  bûche,  puis  il  courut  à 
sa  voiture.  Il  mit  en  première,  puis  en  troisième  et  s’enfuit  en  klaxon¬ 
nant  tout  ce  qu’il  savait. 


Américain 

After  quite  a  few  shots  which  left  him  with  a  hangover,  the  top-notch 
rascal  told  his  buddy  w'ith  the  derby  to  go  to  the  devil,  because  he  had 
no  guts.  The  other  one  thumbed  his  nose  at  him;  whereupon  the  guy 
blew  his  top  and  gave  him  a  wallop  that  knocked  him  flat;  then  hd 
whipped  out  to  his  car,  threw  it  into  first,  then  into  high,  and  beat  it, 
blowing  his  horn  like  mad. 


Anglais 

After  having  had  a  good  few  bumpers  which  gave  him  hot  coppers, 
the  thorough-paced  waster  told  his  friend  in  the  billycock  to  go  to  the 
right-about,  because  he  hadn’t  a  ha’p’orth  of  pluck.  The  latter  cocked 
a  snook  at  him;  whereupon  the  bloke  flew  into  a  passion  and  gave  him 
a  punch  which  made  him  come  a  cropper ;  then  he  ran  to  his  auto,  put 
it  into  bottom  gear,  then  into  top,  and  drove  away,  sounding  the  hooter 
with  gusto. 

Dartmouth  College 


Notes  and  Discussion 

The  1768  Edition  of  Voltaire’s  Œuvres,  Les  Questions  sur 
l’Encyclopédie,  and  the  Pastors  and  Authorities  of  Geneva 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  Voltaire’s  troubles  with  the  authorities  and 
the  pastors  of  Geneva,  which  started  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  established  himself 
in  Les  Délices  during  the  winter  of  1754-55.  During  July  of  his  first  summer  there 
the  government  suppressed  his  hymn  to  Genevan  liberty,  L’Auteur  arrivant  dans  sa 
terre ,  and,  during  the  same  year,  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  informed  him 
that  theatrical  performances  were  forbidden  in  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  note  to  outline  fully  Voltaire’s  quarrels  with  the  pastors  and  the 
government  or  his  role  in  the  political  conflicts  in  Geneva  from  1765  to  1770,  marked 
with  such  works  and  incidents  as  La  Guerre  civile  de  Genève,  Les  Scythes,  his  abortive 
attempt  to  build  Versoix  as  a  “city  of  tolerance,”  his  defense  of  Covelle,  which  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  penalty  of  genuflection. l 

My  object  is,  rather,  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  Voltaire’s  contacts  with  the 
Magnificent  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva  and  the  Venerable  Company  of 
Pastors  from  1768  to  1770,  because  of  the  publication  in  Geneva  by  his  regular  printers, 
the  Cramer  Brothers,  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works  from  1768  on,  and  especially 
of  Les  Questions  sur  l’Encyclopédie  from  1770  to  1772.  To  this  end  I  shall  make  use 
of  extracts  from  the  official  minutes  of  these  two  Geneva  bodies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1768  or  possibly  late  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  Cramers  began  publication  of  a  quarto  edition  of  Collection  complète  des  Œuvres 
de  M.  de  Voltaire.  As  early  as  February  the  first  seven  volumes  were  being  offered 
for  sale  in  Paris  by  Charles-Joseph  Panckoucke,  who  had  acquired  them  from  Cramer, 
ft  was  not  until  December  9,  however,  that  the  Venerable  Company  expressed  its 
concern  over  the  new  edition  “avec  le  titre  de  Genève,  dont  on  craint  qu’elle  ne 
contienne  nombre  d’ouvrages  licencieux.”  After  deliberating  on  what  should  be  done 
‘‘contre  des  abus  si  préjudiciables  à  la  Religion,  aux  mœurs  et  à  l’honneur  de  cette 
ville,”  the  Company  voted  to  send  its  Moderator  and  three  of  the  eldest  pastors  to 
the  four  Syndics  pour  les  prier  instamment  de  prendre  au  plutôt  les  mesures  les 
plus  efficaces  pour  arrêter  le  cours  de  cette  édition,  ainsi  que  d’autres  productions 
dangereuses  qui  se  débitent  dans  cette  ville”  (Archives  d’État,  Cp.  Past.  XXX,  p.  326). 
The  following  week  the  Moderator  reported  that  the  Syndics  had  promised  to  take 
immediate  steps,  and,  a  few  days  later,  the  First  Syndic  stated  that  Cramer  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  edition  was  being  printed  in  Geneva,  but  that  he  had  given  assurance 
that  the  whole  printing  was  destined  for  a  company  of  bookdealers  of  Paris,  and  was 
not  being  sold  in  Geneva.  All  the  volumes  were  to  be  submitted  for  inspection  by 
the  lieutenant  of  police  in  Paris.  Inasmuch  as  the  name  of  Geneva  “fait  de  la  peine” 
to  the  Pastors,  it  would  be  suppressed  in  the  succeeding  volumes.  A  committee  was 
then  named  to  examine  the  first  seven  volumes  (Ibid.  p.  327-29). 

At  the  next  regular  weekly  session  the  committee  stated  that  they  had  found 

i  See  Peter  Gay,  Voltaire’s  Politics,  Princeton,  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1959,  p.  185-238 
For  other  useful  data,  see  Sayous,  André-E„  “La  haute  bourgeoisie  de  Genève  entre 
le  début  du  XVIIe  et  le  milieu  du  XIXe  siècle,”  in  Revue  Historique,  v.  180,  pp.  30-57. 
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nothing  in  these  volumes  “qui  puisse  donner  lieu  à  des  plaintes  formelles.”  The 
Company  thanked  the  First  Syndic  and  his  colleagues  for  the  zeal  which  they  had 
shown  "pour  arrêter  le  progrès  du  mal,”  but  reminded  them  of  their  “vives  in¬ 
quiétudes”  that  the  same  abuses  which  marked  the  publication  of  the  recent  octavo 
edition,  might  again  arise.  To  the  original  printings  of  the  octavo  edition  had  been 
added  "successivement  nombre  de  volumes  du  même  format,  du  même  caractère 
et  notamment  sept  sous  le  titre  Nouveaux  mélanges  philosophiques,  historiques  et 
critiques,"  which  contained  many  things  "très  injurieuses  à  la  Religion.”  The  Pastors 
were  not  impressed  with  Cramer’s  defense  that  the  edition  would  be  submitted 
for  inspection  by  the  police  of  Paris,  inasmuch  as  this  body  might  well  admit  "des 
pièces  injurieuses  à  nos  Réformateurs.”  The  Company  was  dissatisfied  with  Cramer’s 
offer  to  suppress  the  name  of  Geneva,  and  begged  the  Council  to  see  to  it  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  new  edition  which  could  not  appear  with  the  imprint  of 
Geneva  and  which  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  "examen  exact  de  MM. 
les  Scholarques.”  (These  functionaries  had  certain  responsibilities  for  the  care  of 
educational  buildings  and  finances,  and  were  also  charged  with  the  censorship  of 
all  printing.  For  an  outline  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the  Geneva 
book-trade,  see  John  R.  Kleinschmidt,  Les  Imprimeurs  et  Libraires  de  la  République 
de  Genève,  1700-1798,  Geneva,  A.  Julien,  1948). 

The  case  disappears  from  the  official  records  with  the  entry  of  December  30,  1768, 
when  the  Ancient  Moderator  announced  that  the  First  Syndic  had  assured  him  that 
"il  ne  s’imprimerait  plus  de  volume  de  l’édition  in  4«  des  œuvres  de  Voltaire  sans 
passer  sous  les  yeux  des  Seigneurs  Scholarques.”  With  this  promise  the  Company 
may  have  felt  that  they  had  done  their  duty  in  the  defense  of  religion,  public  morals 
and  the  good  name  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  all  Pastors  were  naive  enough  to  believe  that  Cramer  would  be  too  concerned 
over  their  complaints  or  that  he  would  cease  his  profitable  operation. 

Even  as  this  printing  was  continuing  without  further  interference,  the  Venerable 
Company  was  again  outraged  in  June,  1770,  by  the  publication  by  Cramer  of  a 
new  work  by  Voltaire,  Les  Questions  sur  l’Encyclopédie.  I  have  already  told  the  story 
of  Voltaire’s  interest  in  Charles-Joseph  Panckoucke’s  Paris  folio  reprinting  of  the 
Encyclopédie  and  the  Supplément  ( French  Review,  XXVIII,  1,  4—19,  and  Harvard 
Library  Bulletin,  IX,  2,  213-235),  and  his  promise  to  prepare  several  articles,  of 
which,  by  December  6,  1769,  he  had  “actuellement  plus  de  cent  ...  de  prêts.” 
Without  warning  Panckoucke,  he  was,  however,  already  planning  by  the  following 
month  to  make  use  of  these  materials  in  his  own  Questions,  a  work,  which  he  said, 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  more  serious  publication  planned  by  Panckoucke. 

By  June  1  the  Venerable  Company  had  heard  rumors  that  "M.  de  Voltaire  se  propose 
de  faire  imprimer  à  Genève  une  Encyclopédie  de  vingt  volumes  et  qu  il  est  bien 
à  craindre  qu’elle  ne  renferme  des  écrits  dangereux.”  The  Moderator  was  sent  to 
the  First  Syndic  to  beg  him  to  pi'event  the  printing  of  the  work  in  Geneva  (Aichives 
d’État.  Cp.  Pas.  31,  p.  41). 

A  week  later  the  Moderator  reported  that  he  had  talked  with  Cramer  about  the 
Encyclopédie  which  Voltaire  was  preparing,  and  had  been  assured  that  “il  n’y  aurait 
aucun  écrit  contre  la  Religion,”  and  that  the  manuscript  would  be  submitted  before 
printing  to  any  pastor  whom  the  Company  might  select.  This  offer  was  communicated 
to  the  Syndics  and  to  the  first  Scholarque  with  the  admonition  that  they  keep 
a  close  "œil  sur  cette  édition”  (Ibid.,  31,  p.  43).  Three  days  later  the  Venerable 
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Company  learned  that  Gabriel  Cramer  had  already  begun  to  print  the  work  without 
having  requested  permission  in  conformity  to  the  regulations.  The  Pastors  voted 
that  Gabriel’s  brother,  Councilor  Philibert  Cramer,  be  charged  with  warning  him 
“de  se  mettre  en  règle  à  cet  égard”  (Archives  d’Etat,  RC  271,  p.  391).  The  following 
day  "Noble  Philibert  Cramer  Sgr  Conseiller,”  reported  that  he  had  informed  his 
brother  that  he  should  “suspende  de  faire  travailler  à  cette  impression  jusqu’à  ce 
qu’il  eût  obtenu  la  permission  des  Srs  Scholarques  conformément  au  Réglement.” 
Gabriel  had  replied  that  he  was  pleased  that  the  rule  was  to  be  enforced,  and 
that  he  would  request  official  permission  from  the  Scholarques  (Ibid.,  p.  396). 

On  June  15  the  Venerable  Company  heard  an  admission  and  another  promise  from 
Cramer.  The  Moderator  made  known  that  the  First  Scholarque  had  reported  that 
Gabriel  Cramer  “convenait  d’avoir  fait  imprimer  un  volume  de  l’Encyclopédie 
de  M.  de  Voltaire,  dont  le  manuscrit  n’a  point  été  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  Messieurs 
les  Scholarques,  mais  que  M.  Cramer  assurait  en  même  temps  qu’il  avait  fait  jusqu’ici, 
ce  qu’il  ferait  encore  dans  la  suite,  la  plus  grande  attention  pour  empêcher  qu’il 
ne  se  glissât  rien  dans  cet  ouvrage  qui  fût  contre  la  Religion  ou  contre  les  bonnes 
mœurs”  (Cp.  Past.  31,  p.  45). 

In  spite  of  these  complaints  and  promises  it  must  have  seemed  altogether  probable 
to  all  that  if  any  work  of  Voltaire  was  to  be  put  into  print  there  would  be  obnoxious 
entries.  During  the  summer  the  publication  went  on,  and,  on  September  21  the 
Venerable  Company  was  informed  that  “malgré  l'assurance  qu’on  nous  avait  donnée 
que  l’Encyclopédie  de  M.  de  Voltaire  qui  s’imprime  à  Genève  ne  contiendrait 
aucun  écrit  contre  la  Religion,  il  était  à  craindre  cependant  qu’il  ne  s’en  glissât 
plusieurs  dans  cet  ouvrage,  puisque  deux  articles  qu’on  en  dit  tirés  et  qui  ont  été 
rendus  publics  renferment  des  choses  contraires  au  respect  dû  à  la  Révélation.”  The 
Moderator  was  commissioned  to  communicate  the  Company’s  fears  to  the  First 
Scholarque  (Ibid.,  p.  61). 

On  December  7  the  Pastors  learned  that  three  volumes  of  the  Questions  had  appeared 
and  that  they  contained  “bien  des  morceaux  qui  attaquent  la  Religion  révélée.”  A 
committee  was  named  to  examine  the  volumes  and  to  report  (Ibid.,  p.  78).  Two 
weeks  later  the  committee  announced  that  the  new  work  contained  “à  peu  près 
les  mêmes  corceaux  contre  la  Religion  révélée  que  l’auteur  a  semés  dans  d’autres 
livres,  et  que  quoique  ces  choses  soient  dites  un  peu  moins  ouvertement  dans  ce 
dernier  écrit,  elles  ne  sont  pas  moins  dangereuses  par  leur  mélange  avec  d’autres 
choses  intéressantes,  et  par  le  ton  ironique  et  railleur  qui  les  accompagne.”  There¬ 
upon  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  lay  before  the  Syndics  the  following 
representations:  1.  "Que  la  Compagnie  ayant  témoigné  ses  craintes  sur  le  contenu 
de  ce  livre  avant  qu’il  parût,  l’imprimeur  avait  expressément  promis  qu’il  n’y  aurait 
rien  contre  la  Religion.”  2.  “La  douleur  qu’a  la  Compagnie  de  voir  que  les  règlements 
de  la  librairie  ne  sont  point  observés,  ce  qui  fait  qu’on  imprime  dans  notre  ville 
des  livres  impies  et  contraires  aux  bonnes  mœurs.”  3.  “Le  danger  du  livre  dont 
la  Compagnie  se  plaint,  qui  ne  renferme  à  la  vérité  aucune  objection  nouvelle, 
mais  qui  sera  lu  cependant,  vu  l’agrément  de  son  style  et  son  ton  satirique,  tandis 
qu’on  ne  lit  pas  les  réfutations  solides  que  l’on  a  faites  de  ces  difficultés.”  4.  “Le 
danger  du  Grand  Dictionnaire  Encyclopédique,  proscrit  en  France  et  qu’on  a  dessein 
d  imprimer  à  Genève.”  5.  "Les  justes  soupçons  que  nous  avons  que  le  livre  intitulé 
Système  de  la  Nature  qui  prêche  ouvertement  l’athéisme  a  aussi  été  réimprimé 
dans  Genève.”  6.  “Enfin  que  la  Compagnie  apprend  avec  amertume  que  l’impression 
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de  tant  de  livres  impies,  outre  le  mal  intérieur  qu’elle  nous  cause,  nous  fait  beaucoup 
de  tort  dans  l’étranger  (Ibid.,  p.  80). 

The  above  was  duly  submitted  to  the  First  Syndic,  who,  on  December  24,  reported 
to  the  Magnificent  Council  that  the  Venerable  Company  had  besought  them  to 
suppress  “cette  dangereuse  licence”  (RC,  271,  p.  841). 

In  spite  of  all  this  sound  and  fury  the  printing  of  the  Questions  continued.  Three 
volumes  appeared  in  1770,  five  in  1771,  and  one  in  1772.  Furthermore  a  reprinting 
in  nine  octavo  volumes— with  corrections— came  out  in  Geneva  in  1771-1772.. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  repeated  complaints  and  broken  promises  that  the 
powerful  Cramer  brothers  paid  little  heed  to  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors 
and  the  official  decrees.  (One  may  consult  with  profit  Bernard  Gagnebin,  Voltaire, 
Lettres  inédites  à  son  imprimeur  Gabriel  Cramer,  Geneva,  Droz,  1952,  pp.  xxii-xxiii.) 
The  scant  and  perfunctory  entries  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Magnificent  Council  con¬ 
cerning  the  affair  and  the  general  laxity  of  the  authorities  may  well  indicate  an 
indisposition  to  interfere  too  effectively  in  a  profitable  business  enterprise.  It  should 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  resignation  of  Philibert  Cramer  as  Syndic  during  the 
fall  of  1770  caused  a  political  crisis  in  Geneva.  (The  General  Council  refused  sys¬ 
tematically  to  accept  the  candidates  proposed  to  succeed  him.)  In  view  of  this 
political  situation  it  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  gave  little  space 
in  the  records  to  the  complaints  of  the  Venerable  Company,  which  were  to  him  oi 
minor  interest  and  importance. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 


Stendhal  and  E.  L.  de  Lamothe-Langon 

Claude  Liprandi,  in  "Un  Roi  à  Verrières, ”1  chose  to  disregard  Jules  Marsan’s  belief 
that  Stendhal’s  famous  description  of  the  King’s  visit  to  Verrières  might  have  been 
suggested  by  a  similar  scene  in  E.  L.  de  Lamothe-Langon’s  Monsieur  le  Préfet  of  1824.2 
Instead,  Professor  Liprandi  sees  an  actual  event  as  the  source:  a  triumphal  trip 
by  La  Fayette  from  Le  Puy  to  Lyons,  via  Grenoble,  between  July  22  and  September  8, 
1829. 

M.  Liprandi’s  doubts  might  be  well  founded  did  we  not  have  the  proof  that  Beyle 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  Lamothe-Langon  s  works,  a  fact  which  M.  Liprandi 
did  not  mention  but  which  he  obviously  knew  since  he  used  the  catch  phrase  "roman 
pour  femmes  de  chambre”  with  which  Stendhal  characterized  the  novels  of  Lamothe- 
Langon. 

Five  points  of  similarity  between  Stendhal’s  king  and  La  Fayette  are  pointed  out 
by  Liprandi:  both  listen  to  interminable  speeches  outside  the  city;  they  are  escorted 
by  a  guard  of  honor;  the  guard  of  honor  is  composed  of  uniformed  civilians  rather 
than  soldiers;  at  one  point  La  Fayette  is  saluted  by  “deux  petites  pièces  d’artillerie” 
while  the  King  at  Verrières  is  greeted  by  a  "petite  pièce  de  canon”;  and  finally, 
both  trips  give  rise  to  manifestations  of  resistance  to  the  government. 

This  list  of  similarities  is  not  convincing.  As  for  the  last  point,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  since  it  is  the  least  typical  of  such  a  visit,  an  identical  theme  is  present 

1  Le  Divan ,  42  (July-September,  1959),  390-398. 

2  Paris,  1824.  4  vols,  in-12.  Second  and  third  editions,  1825. 
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in  Monsieur  le  Préfet.  One  of  the  main  themes  of  the  novel  is  the  liberals’  opposition 
to  the  government.  The  other  four  points  of  comparison  are  illustrated  both  by 
Lamothe-Langon’s  King  and  La  Fayette’s  trip;  but  these  similarities  represent  for 
the  most  part  the  commonplace  elements  of  almost  any  such  reception.  In  Lamothe- 
Langon,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  found  similarities  which  make  him  a  much 
more  likely  source  d’inspiration  for  Stendhal  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir. 

The  relations  between  Lamothe-Langon  and  Beyle  have  never  been  studied;  a 
careful  examination  of  these  rapports  then  can  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  rapports 
involving  not  only  the  Rouge,  but  also  others  of  Beyle’s  writings. 

Although  there  is  no  proof  of  a  personal  relationship,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Stendhal  knew,  and  knew  well,  at  least  a  part  of  Lamothe-Langon’s  works.  Several 
times  he  spoke  of  them  in  notes,  and  especially,  from  time  to  time  he  wrote  reviews 
of  Lamothe-Langon’s  novels  for  the  English  journals.3 

Lamothe-Langon’s  1827  novel,  La  Cour  d’un  prince  régnant,  appeared  at  a  time 
when  Stendhal  already  knew  some  of  Lamothe’s  works.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  he  may  have  known  this  one  as  well.  Against  a  background  of  tiny  states  of 
the  German  Empire  the  author  paints  the  pettiness  and  absurdity  of  an  insignificant 
local  prince  who  tries  to  imitate  a  great  monarch.  This  caricature  immediately 
recalls  the  Chartreuse,  in  which  through  a  simple  transformation  of  the  locale  we 
find  represented  the  same  kind  of  life  in  the  small  Italian  states. 

Beyle  read  carefully  Lamothe’s  Monsieur  le  Préfet  of  1824.  This  novel  represents 
almost  a  "slice  of  life”  taken  from  the  daily  affairs  of  a  small  provincial  town. 
The  novel  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  vignettes  of  provincial  life  embracing  all 
levels  of  society:  a  remarkably  Balzacian  novel  published  long  before  Balzac  himself 
had  abandoned  his  early  frenetic  period.  Monsieur  le  Préfet  enjoyed  immediate  and 
enormous  success. 

Stendhal,  in  contradiction  with  the  general  opinion  found  many  faults  in  the  novel, 
without,  however,  rejecting  the  work  entirely: 

Monsieur  le  Préfet  (roman  en  4  vol.)  est  un  admirable  sujet  gâché  par  un  écrivain 
incapable  d’en  tirer  parti.  . .  . 

Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  refuser  à  l’auteur  le  mérite  de  la  ressemblance;  mais  cette 
ressemblance  est  hideuse.  En  lisant  Monsieur  le  Préfet,  j’ai  éprouvé  le  sentiment 
désagréable  d’une  haine  profonde  mais  impuissante.  Or,  une  haine  impuissante  détruit 
en  un  instant  tout  plaisir  littéraire.  Si  l’auteur  de  ce  roman,  que  je  vous  demande 
de  lire,  avait  eu  le  moindre  génie  dramatique,  il  aurait  senti  la  nécessité  d’adoucir 
l’abjecte  servilité  de  ses  personnages A 

Stendhal  could  not  like  Monsieur  le  Préfet  because  it  is  too  contrary  to  Beylist 
esthetics;  and  yet,  he  asks  his  readers  to  examine  it,  saying  in  the  course  of  the 

3  The  following  are  the  most  important  passages:  Courrier  anglais,  I,  139,  on 
Le  Vingt-et-un  Janvier  (draft  of  a  letter  to  Stritch,  dated  February  20,  1825); 
IV,  364-366,  on  Monsieur  le  Préfet  (the  second  of  the  “Lettres  de  Paris  par  le  petit- 
fils  de  Grimm,”  dated  Paris,  January  18,  1825;  Lucien  Leuwen  (Divan  edition),  III,  309 
(note  on  Monsieur  le  Préfet). 

4  Courrier  anglais,  IV,  364-366. 
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same  article:  "Si  vous  avez  la  patience  de  lire  également  le  Gil  Bias  de  la  Révolution 
de  M.  Picard;  l’Hermite  de  M.  de  Jouy;  et  le  nouveau  roman  appelé  Monsieur  le 
Préfet,  vous  aurez  une  assez  juste  idée  des  mœurs  de  la  France  pendant  les  trente 
dernières  années  (p.  364).  Stendhal  considers  the  novel  as  a  document,  and  indeed 
therein  lies  its  principal  interest.  Stendhal’s  criticisms  did  not  however  remain  un¬ 
answered:  the  Globe  published  a  rebuttal,  terming  them  médisance .5 

Monsieur  le  Préfet  appears  to  have  left  traces  in  two  of  Stendhal’s  works,  Lucien 
Leuwen  and  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir.  In  the  margin  of  his  manuscript  of  Lucien  Leuwen 
at  one  point  Beyle  exclaims: 

Donner  quelque  chose  d’humain,  quelques  détails  vrais  (et  les  placer  près  du  com¬ 
mencement)  aux  personnages  odieux  comme  le  comte  de  Vaize  et  Mme  Grandet; 
autrement,  j  en  ferai,  ils  seront,  sans  que  je  m’en  doute,  de  simples  mannequins 
à  abominations  ministérielles,  comme  les  personnages  de  M.  le  Préfet  de  M.  Lamothe- 
Langonfi 

A  very  feeble  influence,  to  be  sure,  but  important  in  that  it  proves  that  Beyle 
many  years  after  the  novel’s  publication,  still  remembered  Monsieur  le  Préfet,  if  only 
as  a  model  of  what  to  avoid. 

Much  more  definite  is  the  influence  which  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Rouge. 
Beyle’s  precise  knowledge  of  Monsieur  le  Préfet  is  a  matter  of  record.  Further,  the 
marginal  note  in  Lucien  Leuwen  proves  that  this  was  not  a  book  which  Stendhal 
read  and  immediately  forgot.  It  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind  years  after  having  first 
read  it.  Under  these  circumstances  one  can  be  entirely  justified  in  suspecting  a  con¬ 
scious  imitation  when  Stendhal  presents  a  scene  remarkably  like  one  to  be  found 
in  Lamothe-Langon. 

In  Monsieur  le  Préfet,  chapter  32,  "Les  Préliminaires  du  passage  d’un  Prince, ”7 
and  chapter  33,  "Le  Passage  du  Prince, ”8  contain  this  episode  which  appears  to  be 
a  kind  of  préfiguration  of  Stendhal’s  “Le  Passage  d’un  roi  à  Verrières.”  In  Lamothe- 
Langon,  as  soon  as  the  news  is  reported  that  a  prince  is  going  to  cross  the  city, 
the  capital  is  animated  by  frantic  preparations;  a  great  problem  is  raised  by  the 
basket  of  flowers  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  prince:  “. . .  l’on  décida  que  ce 
gracieux  hommage  serait  offert  par  une  jeune  personne,  qu’accompagnerait  la  foule 
choisie  des  vierges  du  chef-lieu,  qui  devaient  tenir  dans  leurs  mains  des  tiges  de 
lis  fleuris,  double  symbole  de  l’innocence  et  de  la  monarchie”  (III,  203).  Each  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  provincial  capital  claims  for  his  daughter  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  flowers.  The  Prefect  suggests  a  girl  “aux  limites  de  l’enfance  et  de  l’adolescence” 
precisely  because  his  daughter  Célénie  exactly  fits  this  description.  The  others  are 
equally  vehement  in  supporting  the  merits  of  their  own  daughters,  but  the  Prefect 
prevails,  and  Célénie  is  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  flowers.  "On  songeait, 
au  milieu  de  ces  tracas,  quelque  peu  au  prince,  mais  plus  encore  à  éclipser  ses  voisins 
par  le  luxe  ou  le  goût  des  draperies,  des  inscriptions,  des  guirlandes”  (IV,  2). 

The  Prince  finally  arrives:  “Onze  coups  de  canon  annoncèrent  l’approche  de 

B  Le  Globe,  I,  336. 

«  Lucien  Leuwen,  III,  309. 

7  III,  197-221. 

8  IV,  1-24. 
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l’auguste  personnage.  Ses  courriers  passèrent  les  premiers.  On  vit  arriver  de  loin 
un  épais  nuage  de  poussière  qui,  en  s’ouvrant,  montra  en  avant  de  la  voiture  royale, 
le  chef  de  la  gendarmerie,  Romeval,  accompagné  de  ses  cavaliers,  le  sabre  à  la  main; 
car  en  France,  il  n’est  pas  de  bonne  fête  si  les  gendarmes  n’en  sont  pas”  (IV,  6-7). 
The  Prince  stops  under  the  arch  of  triumph,  the  mayor  reads  his  greeting,  Célénie 
presents  her  flowers.  Meanwhile  the  president  of  the  cour  d’assises  and  the  president 
of  the  tribunal  civil  both  claim  the  right  to  precede  all  the  other  judges;  the  same 
petty  disputes  engage  the  directeur  des  douanes  and  the  directeur  des  impôts  in¬ 
directs.  Even  the  servants  vie  for  precedence  over  one  another.  After  some  rather 
awkward  presentations,  there  follows  a  provincial  ball  during  which,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Prefect’s  wife,  only  the  nobles  and  the  Prefect’s  friends  can 
manage  to  approach  the  eminent  visitor. 

The  similarities  with  Stendhal’s  King  at  Verrières  are  obvious.  Some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  are  commonplace.  Yet  others  are  less  ordinary,  and  certainly,  taken 
together,  they  allow  a  very  close  comparison  of  the  two  episodes. 

The  title  of  the  chapter  in  Monsieur  le  Préfet  is  not  unlike  Stendhal:  "Le  Passage 
d’un  Prince"  and  "Le  Passage  d’un  Roi  à  Verrières.”  The  lively  painting  of  the 
petty  jealousies  in  Lamothe  suggests  a  rapprochement  with  the  similar  disputes  in 
Stendhal.  The  preparations  for  the  arrival  in  the  two  cases  are  not  at  all  dissimilar. 
The  visitor  is  greeted  by  canon  shots  in  both  cases.  The  visitor  is  preceded  by  a 
local  pseudo-military  escort.  The  ball  finally  is  the  occasion  for  anti-government 
manifestations  in  Lamothe,  a  theme  to  be  found  again  in  Stendhal.  But  above  all, 
the  role  of  Célénie,  chosen  not  by  merit,  but  by  influence  and  intrigue,  to  present 
the  flowers  to  the  Prince,  recognized  by  all  as  a  case  of  favoritism,  recalls  inevitably 
the  rôle  of  Julien  during  the  King’s  arrival.  In  both  cases  the  individual  is  accorded 
a  prominent  position  in  relation  to  the  visitor,  and  the  townspeople  in  both  cases 
are  scandalized  by  the  obvious  favoritism. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Professor  Liprandi’s  thesis  of  the  La  Fayette  trip  as 
a  possible  source,  it  must  be  stated  that  all  the  similarities  which  Liprandi  found 
in  La  Fayette’s  visit  can  be  found  also  in  Lamothe,  while  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
What  more  likely  than  for  Stendhal  to  have  followed  his  own  advice  when  he 
counseled  his  London  readers  to  peruse  Lamothe,  among  others,  to  have  "une  assez 
juste  idée  des  mœurs  de  la  France  pendant  les  trente  dernières  années.” 

Lamothe-Langon’s  influence  on  Stendhal  may  very  well  go  much  further  than 
these  few  traces.  One  is  tempted,  for  example,  to  compare  the  Prefect’s  political 
and  social  adversary  to  M.  Valenod.  They  have  much  in  common.  Other  rapproche¬ 
ments  suggest  themselves,  but  in  such  cases  the  almost  exact  parallels  are  lacking; 
it  is  a  question  of  a  rather  vague  influence,  if  indeed  there  is  influence  at  all. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  the  final  analysis  that  Lamothe-Langon  is  relatively  in¬ 
significant  in  the  genesis  and  development  of  Beyle’s  novels.  Certainly  if  we  compare 
the  influence  of  an  Helvétius,  a  Chateaubriand,  a  Cabanis,  the  importance  of  Monsieur 
le  Préfet  and  the  other  novels  of  the  Baron  de  Lamothe-Langon  must  be  relegated 
to  a  secondary  level.  Still,  Lamothe-Langon’s  name  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
as  contributing,  in  no  matter  how  small  a  measure,  to  the  complex  of  sources  and 
influences  which  formed  Stendhal. 

Northwestern  University 
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Saint  Exupéry  and  Fascism:  A  Clarification 


In.  the  “Notes  and  Discussion”  section  of  the  December  1959  issue  of  the  French 
Review,  Mr.  Austin  E.  Fife  chides  me  for  “casting  the  aura  of  Fascism”  upon 
Saint  Exupéry’s  life  in  my  article  entitled  “Saint  Exupéry  and  Fascism.”!  Such  a 
charge  reflects  a  serious  misinterpretation  of  what  I  said  in  that  article. 

By  discussing  certain  ideological  concepts  held  in  common  by  Saint  Exupéry  and 
the  Italian  Fascists,  I  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  such  concepts,  even  though  they 
may  be  alien  to  the  popular  conception  of  democratic  tradition,  warrant  our  ad¬ 
miration  since  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  noble  and  worthy.  I  pointed  out  certain 
other  ideological  concepts  and  a  few  practices  which  are  peculiar  only  to  Fascism, 
and,  in  so  doing,  I  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  have  any  sympathy  for  them,  much 
less  admiration. 

The  only  thing  that  I  found  to  be  objectionable  about  Saint  Exupéry’s  social  and 
political  doctrine  was  his  concept  of  the  absolute  ruler.  In  theory,  it  too  is  admirable, 
but  in  practice  it  is  this  very  concept  which  endows  the  doctrine  in  its  entirety 
with  inherent  dangers  inasmuch  as  the  absolute  ruler  is  capable  of  vitiating  and 
subverting  much,  if  not  all,  that  is  noble  and  worthy  in  the  rest  of  the  doctrine. 

Mr.  Fife,  in  response  to  my  objection  to  the  concept  of  the  absolute  ruler,  asserts 
that  "certainly  we  are  not  to  presume  that  Saint  Exupéry  gave  [Rivière  and  the 
Berber  chief]  to  us  as  models  of  the  ideal  ruler.”  Obviously,  Mr.  Fife  does  not 
believe  that  Saint  Exupéry  advocated  an  authoritarian  regime.  I  do,  however.  The 
absolute  ruler  is  so  much  an  integral  part  of  Saint  Exupéry’s  philosophy  as  expounded 
in  both  Vol  de  Nuit  and  Citadelle  that  the  entire  message  of  these  two  works  would 
be  stultified  if  his  importance  were  to  be  discounted.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fife  when 
he  says  that  “it  might  even  be  argued  that  Le  Petit  Prince  is  a  more  faithful  image 
of  Saint  Exupéry.”  Nevertheless,  this  opinion  cannot  be  used  to  substantiate  the 
claim  that  Rivière  and  the  Berber  are  not  models  of  the  ideal  ruler.  All  it  indicates 
is  that  they  are  not  faithful  images  of  Saint  Exupéry.  Nobody,  however,  has  ever 
claimed  that  they  were,  but  even  if  the  claim  were  to  be  made,  one  would  have  to 
admit  that  there  are  at  least  some  points  of  resemblance,  for  Rivière  and  the  Berber 
chief,  behind  all  their  “hardness  and  rigidity,”  abundantly  reveal  the  same  virtues 
of  candor,  sensitivity  and  devotion  that  the  little  prince  and  Saint  Exupéry  exhibit 
in  common. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  this  question  of  the  absolute  ruler  is  that 
authoritarianism  does  not  necessarily  imply  Fascism  in  theory  or  in  practice,  and 
no  one  could  possibly  suggest  the  slightest  resemblance  between  Rivière  or  the  Berber 
chief  and  Mussolini. 

In  my  article  I  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis  of  Saint  Exupéry’s  writings,  even 
though  they  do  share  some  ideological  tenets  with  Fascism,  we  are  prevented  from 
branding  the  author  with  the  odious  name  of  Fascist.  I  stated  further  that  “the 
actual  events  of  his  life,  culminating  in  his  death  on  an  aerial  mission  for  the  Free 
French  forces  in  1944,  make  such  a  stigmatization  even  more  unjustified.”  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  point  of  view  warrants  the  assertion  that  I  was  casting  an  aura 
of  Fascism  upon  Saint  Exupéry’s  life. 
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i  Modern  Language  Forum,  XLII  (December  1957),  141-145. 
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“ Pas  de  café,  merci”:  Partitive  or  Preposition 

It  is  clear  that  de,  although  normally  a  preposition,  also  functions  as  a  noun¬ 
determiner  in  French,  as  when  we  say  Vous  verrez  là  de  hautes  montagnes.  De  in  this 
sense  is  customarily  labelled  ‘partitive’  and  treated  in  textbooks  under  that  special 
heading;  reserving  judgment  on  the  usefulness  of  that  term,  however,  I  should 
like  first  to  examine  what  may  be  less  clear,  the  process  by  which  in  a  purely 
functional  analysis  we  arrive  at  such  a  distinction. 

Establishment  of  grammatical  categories  depends  upon  our  perception  of  an  analogy 
between  the  construction  we  wish  to  class  and  another  already  defined— our  assump¬ 
tion,  that  is,  of  a  parallel  that  will  adequately  account  for  it.  When  we  classify  de 
in  this  case  as  a  determiner  because  it  functions  like  one,  wre  have  in  mind  some 
such  sentence  as  Vous  verrez  les  (or  nos,  or  ces)  hautes  montagnes;  we  mean  that  de 
stands  in  the  position  of  those  determiners,  and  that  we  can  imagine  no  syntactical 
analogy  here  for  a  preposition,  the  verb  voir  regularly  taking  a  direct-object  noun. 
We  do  of  course  recognize  modifications  of  certain  analogies.  Experience  shows  us 
that  the  standard  form  of  this  determiner  appears  rather  in  Vous  verrez  des  montagnes 
très  élevées;  comparing  de  hautes  montagnes  with  that  sentence,  we  explain  the 
adjustment  of  des  to  de  by  the  only  other  element  that  is  different,  the  adjective 
(in  this  case,  after  further  comparisons,  its  position). 

But  a  false  analogy  can  produce  an  erroneous  classification.  How  many  of  the 
textbooks  we  use  still  place  the  de  of  pas  de  café  in  the  category  of  determiner  (sub- 
type  ‘partitive’)?  The  reasoning  behind  this  definition  is  usually  betrayed  in  a  series 
of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  the  “rule,”  or  basis  of  analogy,  being  a  sentence  such 
as  Je  désire  du  café.  The  exception  is  of  course  explained,  as  it  must  be,  by  the 
one  element  which  has  been  added,  and  we  are  told  that  after  a  negated  verb, 
"de  alone”  is  the  proper  form  of  the  “partitive”:  Je  ne  désire  pas  de  café.  That 
negation  of  the  verb  does  not  affect  this  type  of  determiner  is  evident,  however, 
as  soon  as  one  says  "I  bought  not  this,  but  that,”  je  n’ ai  pas  acheté  du  café,  j’ai  acheté 
du  thé;  to  note  here  an  exception  to  the  exception  is  surely  to  go  too  far  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

A  more  satisfactory  analogy  for  this  expression  can  be  discovered  by  examining 
more  closely  the  key  element  pas.  If  rather  than  simply  negating  the  verb  (which,  in 
fact,  is  all  it  does  in  ce  n’est  pas  là  du  café),  pas  functions  here  as  a  quantity-word, 
is  there  not  justification  for  redefining  the  de  which  follows  it?  Compare  pas  de  café 
with  une  tasse  de  café  or  un  peu  de  café,  and  with  pas  de  ce  café-là:  adverbs  of 
quantity,  which  are  followed  by  a  preposition  in  English  only  before  a  specified 
noun  (“none  of  her  coffee,”  but:  “no  coffee”;  “a  little  of  this  coffee”),  regularly  re¬ 
quire  preposition  de  in  French.  This  being  the  case,  the  unspecified  noun  stands 
alone,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  determiner  occasioned  by  adding,  not  the  quantity- 
word  itself,  but  the  preposition  which  follows  it,  is  precisely  its  omission: 

Je  désire  du  café. 

Je  désire  une  tasse  de  café. 

Je  ne  désire  pas  de  café.i 

1  Compare  omission  of  the  determiner  of  unspecified  nouns  in  other  cases  where 

de  is  unquestionably  a  preposition:  Parlons  de  |  livres  que  nous  avons  tous  lus;  La  terre 
était  couverte  de  |  neige. 
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What  the  conventional  presentation  fails  to  explain  is  not  so  much  why  de  in  the 
last  example  replaces  du  (it  does  not  replace,  it  displaces  it),  but  how  it  differs  from 
the  preposition  of  beaucoup  (or  toute  une  cafetière)  de  café. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  calling  it  "partitive”  adds  anything  to  our 
understanding  of  a  type  of  determiner  which,  normally  required  before  an  un¬ 
specified  noun,  falls  after  preposition  de  (and  in  the  other  familiar  cases).  At  least 
two  classes  of  determiner  must  be  distinguished  according  to  the  choice  they  force 
among  pronouns  to  replace  a  direct-object  noun  they  stand  with.  Such  a  noun 
specified  by  the  demonstrative  or  the  possessive  or  standing  with  le,  la,  les  (definite 
or  generic)2— what  the  French  call  a  nom  déterminé,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  “speci¬ 
fied”-  is  replaced  by  le,  la,  or  les.  Determiners  which  instead  elicit  the  direct-object 
pronoun  en  must  therefore  be  classed  apart,  but  they  seem  to  me  more  meaningfully 
categorized  by  their  function  as  nonspecifying  (Donnez-moi  de  l’argent,  indicating 
that  any  money  you  care  to  give  me  will  do). 

Indeed,  the  term  ‘partitive’  is  never  quite  clear  in  its  application  here,  whether 
it  includes  des  (often  presented  separately  as  a  plural  ‘‘indefinite  article”),  and  more 
importantly  whether  it  refers  to  the  full  determiner  (du  café,  de  la  crème)  or  only 
to  the  de  contained  therein.  The  latter  sense  is  of  course  the  correct  one  historically, 
but  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  state  of  the  language  to  point  out  to  a  student 
that  these  forms  are  in  their  origin  partitive  de  combined,  not  with  the  definite, 
but  with  the  generic  article.3  They  are  treated  now  as  units,  and  in  the  one  case 
where  de  appears  alone— before  a  plural  adjective— it  can  be  quite  simply  explained, 
as  already  pointed  out,  as  a  variant  of  des.  It  is  only  where  the  partitive  still  functions 
independently  that  in  my  opinion  the  term  need  be  introduced  at  all  into  the 
student’s  grammatical  vocabulary— that  is,  in  its  capacity  to  stand  before  a  specifying 
determiner:  Donnez-moi  de  votre  argent,  de  ces  pommes  mûres,  du  vin  qu’on  nous 
a  envoyé  (the  definite  article).  Its  exact  classification  as  a  "part  of  speech”  need 
not  be  pressed  too  closely,  however,  since  its  direct-object  replacement  (Donnez-m’en) 
follows  the  regular  analogy  of  preposition  de  with  a  governed  noun;  compare  Servez- 
vous  de  ce  café:  Servez-vous-en  with  Servez-vous  de  ce  vélo:  Servez-vous-en. 

If  the  categories  we  establish  are  to  serve  the  student  by  elucidating  rather  than 
complicating  the  structure  of  the  language  he  is  learning,  they  must  be  valid  func¬ 
tionally,  and  the  analogies  on  which  they  are  based  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  explain  the  points  of  grammar  being  presented.  Any  student 
who  speaks  his  own  language  is  capable  of  analogic  formation  in  another.  But  he 
must  be  helped  to  see  where  the  essential  analogies  lie,  and  he  must  be  afforded  con¬ 
trolled  practice  in  the  patterns  of  their  application. 

University  of  California  Henry  W.  Decker 

2  A  consideration  of  the  meaning  problem  involved  for  an  English  speaker  leads 
me  to  class  the  generic  determiner  separately  from  the  specifying  forms,  in  spite  of 
its  identical  direct-object  pronoun  replacement. 

3  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  N.  S.  Bernent  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  this 
distinction. 


Message  from  the  Retiring  President 

by  Henri  Peyre 


Cordiality,  courtesy,  free  but  ever  urbane  and  cheerful  exchange  of  ideas,  and  con¬ 
structive,  but  never  morbidly  masochistic  self-critism,  have  always  characterized  our 
Association.  Kindly  tributes  evincing  grateful  affection  greeted  me  as  I  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  AATF.  Men,  even  more  than  fair  ladies,  like  to  be  loved,  and 
Frenchmen  more  than  most  men,  for  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  look  upon 
their  own  egos  as  “haïssables.”  While  I  may  have  deserved  a  little  of  the  kindness 
thus  showed  to  me,  I  am  also  keenly  aware  of  all  I  might  have  accomplished,  and  failed 
to  do.  My  time  was  too  short,  my  knowledge  of  secondary  schools  was  inadequate, 
my  experience  in  language  teaching  and  with  the  new  aids  afforded  by  audio-visual 
devices,  materials,  and  modern  techniques,  was  too  scant.  But  I  learned  selfishly 
and  enormously  about  our  profession.  Even  more  keenly  than  before,  I  realized 
what  a  debt  of  gratitude  all  of  us,  in  the  colleges  and  the  graduate  schools,  owe 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  schools  who  train  our  students  at  the  receptive  age  and 
send  them  to  us  with  the  eagerness  to  grow  and  to  learn  more.  The  future  of  language 
studies  in  this  country  lies  in  an  ever  closer  co-operation  between  teachers  at  all 
levels.  Those  of  us  who  teach  in  the  universities  and  neglect  to  join  our  Association 
or  to  attend  its  meetings  are  gravely  remiss.  They  would,  as  I  have  done  myself, 
leave  every  one  of  our  gatherings  comforted  and  elated.  The  good  will,  the  zeal, 
the  professional  devotion  of  those  who  teach  in  high  schools  and  private  schools, 
and  in  elementary  schools,  are  not  matched  anywhere  else;  and  their  intelligence 
is  alert  and  acute.  Forsaking  our  scholarly  complacency  and  divesting  ourselves 
of  our  mantle  of  pedantry,  we  in  the  graduate  schools  must  realize  that  our  duty  is 
to  train  teachers  for  the  schools  as  well  as  for  the  colleges,  and  to  keep  on  hearing 
from  them  as  to  what  we  should  still  do  to  attain  to  the  lofty  expectations  which 
the  country  today  has  of  us. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  French  Review,  unequalled  in  our  field  for  its  range, 
the  liveliness  of  the  information  it  dispenses,  the  variety  and  the  conciseness  of  its 
reviews,  the  quality  of  many  of  its  literary  and  pedagogical  articles.  Its  cost  has 
steadily  risen  over  the  last  few  years  and  keeps  rising.  But  let  us  not  forget  that, 
even  so,  it  is  kept  within  our  reach  only  through  the  unstinted  and  generous  devotion 
of  Julian  Harris  and  his  associates.  Our  Secretary-Treasurer  is  the  most  modest 
and  the  most  quietly  efficient  of  organization  men,  always  willing  to  accomplish  the 
humblest  and  most  harassing  of  tasks,  never  oblivious  to  that  essential  thing  in  life- 
details;  he  is  the  Fouquet  (an  honest  one),  the  Colbert,  even  the  Madame  de  Maintenon 
of  the  Association,  gently  reminding  the  nominal  Sovereign  not  to  play  at  being  the 
Sun-King,  for  he  himself  is  modesty  incarnate.  In  all  the  other  officers,  heads  of 
our  several  bureaus  and  members  of  the  Council,  I  have  always  found  a  spirit  of 
co-operation,  a  boundless  devotion  to  general  interest  and  a  constant  readiness  to 
minimize  the  intrusion  of  personalities  and  the  individual  touchiness  of  intelligent 
people,  a  desire  to  seek  further  improvement  and  to  welcome  new  ideas.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  new  President.  He  will  lead  it  with  unfailing 
competence  through  an  era  of  expansion  which  imposes  new  responsibilities  upon 
us  and  which  may  well  dictate  some  structural  reforms  in  our  organization.  He  is 
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highly  competent,  unreservedly  devoted  to  our  ideals  and  passionately  dedicated 
to  humanism  in  its  highest  sense  and  to  language  teaching;  he  was  a  classical  scholar 
and  is  familiar  with  Spain  and  Spanish  America  as  well  as  with  France.  And  if  the 
retiring  president  has  been  laughingly  compared  to  Voltaire  as  a  hasty  scribbler  of 
innumerable  notes,  billets-doux  and  even  bitter-sweet  ones,  Howard  Nostrand  is  more 
like  a  Cicero  wedded  to  a  Marquise  de  Sévigné.  With  him  our  future  is  assured. 

We  have  progressed  steadfastly  since  the  heroic  dawn  of  our  foundation,  fulfilling 
the  most  preposterous  hopes  of  our  founders,  now  deceased  and  immortal,  and  of 
our  ever  watchful  and  benevolently  critical  editor,  Hélène  Harvitt.  Still,  with  the 
competition  now  stimulating  us  from  Russian  and  other  modern  languages,  with 
the  healthy  rivalry  of  mathematics  and  of  science,  with  the  great  power,  for  good 
or  for  corruption,  which  the  funds  voted  by  the  Federal  Government  place  at  our 
disposal,  we  have  to  meet  even  stiffer  challenges.  What  should  we,  in  my  modest 
opinion,  do,  in  order  to  remain  worthy  of  our  aims? 

First,  through  fuller  discussion  at  our  annual  meetings  and  inside  every  chapter, 
we  must  be  ready  to  re-organize  and  to  modernize  our  contest,  to  rally  more  good 
will  at  the  state  level  in  order  to  run  it  severely  and  fairly.  One  of  our  committees 
is  re-examining  this  aspect  of  our  activities.  But  the  best  of  committees  would  be 
powerless  without  disciplined  enthusiasm  behind  it. 

Second,  we  must  pursue  the  task  happily  started  by  our  co-ordinators.  We  must 
work  closely  in  conjunction  with  the  institutes  recently  organized  throughout  the 
country.  We  must  co-operate  with  the  MLA,  the  FL  program,  the  new  Materials 
Center,  and  those  among  us  who  have,  deservedly,  won  the  confidence  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Washington.  They  may  offer  us  criticism  which  we  might  do  well 
to  heed. 

Third,  we  have  entrusted  some  of  our  younger  members  with  the  preparation  of 
a  guide  for  French  Majors.  This  is  an  essential  and  long  range  task,  for  we  must 
attract  more  gifted  persons  to  teaching.  If,  in  the  present  rush  or  scramble  for 
teachers  of  French,  we  are  ready  to  let  almost  anyone  with  a  pale  tincture  of  French 
and  a  mediocre  accent  occupy  the  vacant  positions,  the  advantages  which  we  are 
at  present  enjoying  will  accrue  to  our  own  loss.  The  country,  one  day,  would  not 
forgive  us  for  the  wasting  of  a  rare  opportunity. 

Fourth,  we  must  strengthen  further  our  Placement  Bureau,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  worthy  of  our  activities,  of  our  goals  and  of  our  duties. 

Fifth,  as  President  Conant’s  recommendation  for  four  years  of  language  in  the 
high  schools  for  all  those  who  are  fit  for  it  gains  favor,  we  must  show  enough 
imagination  and  foresight  to  be  ready  for  those  third  and  fourth  years,  with  works 
of  literature  and  of  civilization  likely  to  challenge  and  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
those  pupils.  In  the  colleges,  we  have  to  be  ready  to  continue  offering  those  better 
trained  students  the  stimulus,  the  depth,  the  breadth  that  they  must  find  in  French, 
or  else,  they  will  leave  our  monotonous  courses  in  disgust  and  flock  to  subjects 
which  we  consider,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as  less  apt  for  them;  we  shall 
have  failed  to  give  the  country  what  it  wants  and  what  it  is  now  aware  of  needing. 

Sixth,  on  several  sides,  at  our  recent  Northeast  Conferences  for  example,  several 
of  our  members  have  noticed  and  deplored  a  deterioration  of  our  fervor,  a  lack  of 
new  ideas,  the  absence  of  the  much  needed  zeal,  and  a  tendency  to  mark  time  and 
to  repeat  ourselves  or  to  consent  to  being  bogged  down  into  minutiae.  Let  us  not 
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sleep  on  our  laurels,  or  just  sleep.  New  blood  should  flow  into  our  veins,  younger 
muscles  must  be  flexed.  “Place  aux  jeunes!” 

Seventh,  even  in  our  Association,  a  retiring  President  may  express  his  regret 
that  too  much  is  done  by  a  very  few  (George  Watts,  Stephen  Freeman,  Julian  Harris, 
Helen  Duncan,  et  al.)  who  have  been  with  us,  constant  and  passionately  devoted 
friends,  from  the  outset.  They  are  badly  needed  and  their  experience  and  their 
example  alone  can  assist  younger  members  in  adding  their  audacity  to  the  lessons 
of  a  past  which  pioneered  with  audacity.  Still  there  should  be  more  persons  under 
fifty  or  under  forty  on  our  committees,  among  our  guiding  spirits.  The  Association 
can  no  longer  depend  on  a  very  few  doing  much,  almost  too  much,  for  the  many. 
A  reform  of  our  nominating  committee  and  to  the  procedure  we  follow  in  our 
elections  of  officers  is  needed.  No  committee  should  perpetuate  itself  at  any  level 
and  our  statutes  should  be  modified,  if  they  have  to  be,  to  allow  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  every  two  or  three  years  by  the  Council,  to  present  its  nominations 
to  the  membership  (perhaps  by  post  card)  in  advance  of  the  annual  meetings.  The 
selection  of  officers  would  thus  be  more  democratic.  More  members  able  to  be 
executives  and  having  new  ideas  might  thus  come  to  the  fore.  The  pleasantly,  and 
thus  far  efficiently,  paternalistic  aspect  of  our  organization  will  have,  in  the  near 
future,  to  yield  to  the  necessity  for  us  to  bring  new  talents  to  our  directing  boards, 
to  train  more  men  and  women  for  executive  positions  and  to  let  our  membership 
at  large  be  more  vocally  represented  than  in  the  past.  More  than  ever,  a  democratic 
association  like  ours  knows  that  democracy  requires  leadership  and  that,  if  a  very' 
few  leaders  may  imagine  they  were  born  thus,  most  of  them  are  made,  and  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  “become  what  they  are.” 

Farewell  to  all,  with  especially  grateful  and  affectionate  greetings  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  AATF  Council  with  whom  I  have  co-operated,  for  my  sincere  profit  and  joy, 
for  six  years,  and  good  wishes  for  “des  lendemains  qui  chantent.” 


Message  from  the  President— The  Next 
Two  Years 


by  Howard  Lee  Nostrand 

Language  teachers  have  undergone— and  steered,  to  an  extent— one  of  the  most 
rapid  of  the  changes  that  have  marked  American  life  in  the  1950’s.  In  retrospect,  the 
Modem  Language  Association  succeeded  better  than  the  five  AAT’s  in  imprinting 
the  intent  of  our  profession  upon  the  course  of  events.  When  the  multi-miliion- 
dollar  Language  Development  Program  was  written  and  enacted  in  1958,  it  was 
the  MLA's  formulations  of  the  need3  for  language  proficiency,  and  of  plans  for 
filling  the  needs,  which  made  the  arguments  convincing  and  the  resulting  lawr  so 
surprisingly  good  in  its  drafting  and  execution. 

Language  teachnig  is  likely  to  change  even  more  in  the  decade  ahead,  thanks 
to  increasing  needs,  public  support  for  research  and  innovation,  and  the  accelerating 
evolution  of  the  new  educational  media.  We  must  anticipate,  too,  a  rising  and 
structuring  of  the  opposition  against  the  spread  of  language  learning,  particularly 
in  the  elementary  school  where  we  have  our  main  chance  to  bring  about  real  mastery 
of  difficult  foreign  tongues.  And  we  shall  have  to  agree  with  our  critics,  unless  we 
meanwhile  overcome  our  own  main  dissatisfactions  with  our  present  national  at¬ 
tainments.  Whether  we  can  show  the  demanded  results  in  time  will  depend,  in 
good  measure,  on  how  efficiently  we  language  teachers  solve  our  nation-wide  problems. 

Our  national  structure  of  organizations  is  not  neat  and  logical,  nor  has  it  been 
efficient.  It  will  be  further  complicated  if  in  1962,  as  seems  likely,  a  Foreign  Language 
Department  is  formed  in  the  National  Education  Association— a  development  which 
can  mean  either  a  strong  new  force  or  just  a  captive  voice.  No  one  can  know  which 
will  be  the  outcome.  But  certainly  the  outcome  will  be  influenced  by  the  rate  of 
our  self-improvement  versus  the  weight  of  the  arguments  we  leave  in  the  hands 
of  hostile  critics. 

The  urgent  question  immediately  before  us  is.  What  should  the  AATF  do,  how 
should  it  evolve,  during  these  next  two  years?— after  which  I  hope  to  go  back  to 
some  more  specialized  assignment  while  someone  else  has  a  chance  at  the  president  s 
job. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  bold  look  ahead  to  which  Henri  Peyre  has  devoted  his 
message  as  retiring  president.  The  future  will  certainly  count  him  as  one  of  the  great 
figures  who  have  occupied  the  post. 

Where  is  our  initiative  most  needed  during  these  two  critical  years?  After  con¬ 
templating  the  projects  of  the  all-language  organizations,  I  suggest  that  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  half  a  dozen  main  problems.  This  would  not  mean  neglecting  our  present 
activities — the  French  Review,  National  Information  Bureau,  Placement  Bureau, 
National  Contest,  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire,  Société  Honoraire,  the  circulat¬ 
ing  realia  exhibit,  and  the  liaison  and  fact-gathering  of  the  State  Coordinators. 
It  would  mean  giving  stronger  support  to  all  of  these  where  they  enter  the  problem 
areas.  In  addition,  we  would  need  some  ad  haec  committees;  and  such  resourceful 
school  and  college  teachers  are  offering  to  serve  that  I  am  truly  excited,  for  once, 
at  the  prospect  of  “more  committees.”  On  each  committee  I  would  like  to  have  a 
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representative  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Henri  Peyre  s  point 
is  well  taken,  that  we  need  liaison  between  the  age  levels  of  American  education. 

Might  we  be  wise  to  concentrate  our  initiative,  then,  on  the  following  problems? 
What  areas  should  be  added,  and  what  further  activities  are  essential,  beyond  those 

I  list? 

1.  To  improve  F LES 

a.  A  committee  to  stimulate  the  creating  of  needed  teaching  materials,  and 
the  discussion  of  standards  of  achievement,  for  publication  or  announcement 
in  the  French  Review. 

b.  Possibly  a  committee  to  explore  possibilities  of  bi-lingual  elementary 
curricula. 

2.  To  help  the  high-school  teacher 

a.  Recommendations  for  planning  a  third  and  fourth  year  high-school  course: 
what  literature,  and  what  aspects  of  the  language. 

b.  The  guide  for  French  majors  (in  preparation). 

c.  The  National  Contest.  (Re-examination  of  its  proper  emphases  and  of  its 
administrative  headaches  is  in  progress.) 

3.  To  strengthen  college  French  and  teacher  education 

a.  Recommendations  on  the  articulation  of  school  and  college  French,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  continuity  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

b.  Elaboration  of  the  MLA’s  seven  areas  of  subject-matter  competence  as  they 
apply  to  the  education  (both  pre-service  and  in-service)  of  teachers  of  French. 

c.  Is  a  separate  committee  needed  to  study  the  problem  of  recruiting  the 
talented? 

4.  To  select  the  significant  of  French  culture 

At  all  the  levels  from  FLES  to  teacher  education,  we  are  less  clear  and  more 
at  cross  purposes  on  this  basic  part  of  our  teaching  than  on  any  other  (even 
linguistics,  whose  specialists  are  mediating  a  slow  but  steady  progress).  French 
culture  is  variously  represented  as  artworks,  folkways,  ideas,  historic  battles  or 
bottles.  Some  hold  that  "the  significant"  means  the  excellent  and  universal;  others, 
that  it  means  the  typical,  the  distinctive.  Actually,  both  sides  have  their  place 
in  a  full  and  fair  picture.  A  group  of  distinguished  students  of  the  culture,  rep¬ 
resenting  its  diverse  aspects,  should  be  able  to  synthesize  a  truer  conception 
than  we  have  of  the  culture’s  great  themes  and  characteristic  institutions. 

5.  To  raise  the  level  of  teacher  qualificatio7is 

Whatever  may  be  the  local  laws  and  rules  for  teacher  certification,  it  will  be 
up  to  professional-spirited  individuals  and  organizations  to  enforce  a  proper 
minimum  standard  of  teacher  competence.  How  can  the  AATF  best  contribute 
its  support  to  the  needed  nationwide  advance?  A  committee  recommendation 
would  be  useful. 

6.  To  strengthen  the  structure 'of  the  AATF 

a.  As  the  association  expands,  rapport  between  the  members  and  the  national 
officers  does  not  remain  assured  by  the  original  devices.  Henri  Peyre  and  others 
propose  that  the  national  president  and  vice  presidents  should  be  elected  by 
the  entire  membership.  (At  present  they  are  nominated  by  the  nine  Regional 
Representatives  and  elected  by  the  Executive  Council.)  A  committee  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  recommendation  to  be  discussed  at  the  national  meeting  in 
December. 
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b.  Should  the  A  ATF  move  toward  making  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
a  full-time  position?  There  are  many  pros  and  cons,  which  a  committee  on 
Professional  Trends  is  currently  studying. 

I  suggest  that  we  discuss  these  problems,  and  the  whole  question  of  strategy  for  the 
next  two  years,  in  our  chapter  meetings  this  fall.  May  I  urge  that  the  chapters’  ideas 
and  conclusions  be  sent  to  the  National  Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Watts,  by  the 
end  of  November,  so  that  he  can  consolidate  them  into  work  papers  for  the  national 
meeting  at  Philadelphia.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  at  Seattle  any  personal  sug¬ 
gestions— particularly,  offers  to  serve  on  one  or  another  of  the  proposed  committees. 

The  program  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  as  well  as  its  business,  will  reflect 
the  concern  to  serve  all  French  teachers.  During  one  session  we  shall  divide  into 
three  group  meetings— on  FLES,  high-school,  and  college  French.  We  are  all  invited 
to  a  reception  by  the  French  Consul.  Our  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  Thursday  evening,  December  29,  and  Saturday,  December  30.  Try  to  come 
to  the  Philadelphia  meeting! 


The  National  French  Contest 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

Approximately  85,000  students  participated  in  this  year’s  contest.  The  following 
national  winners  were  named  on  May  20. 


French  I 

1st:  John  Canevet,  Augusta  Military  Academy,  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia. 
Teacher:  Mr.  W.  L.  Gardner. 

2nd:  Susan  Ellis,  Notre-Dame  de  Sion  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Teacher:  Sister  M.  Lucienne  de  Sion. 

3rd:  Judith  Kline,  Andries  Hudde  Junior  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Teacher:  Mrs.  A  Cerruti. 

French  II 

1st:  Martha  Gordijchulc,  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Teacher:  Sister  Mary  Dolora. 

2nd:  Kitty  Barley,  J.P.  McCaskey  Lligh  School,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Teacher:  Mr.  Hurst. 

3rd:  Frances  Chew,  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Teacher:  Sister  Mary  Agnew. 

French  111 

1st:  Lois  Flourie,  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  San  Diego,  California. 
Teacher:  Sister  Helen  Bertille. 

2nd:  Barbara  Hurwitz,  New  Rochelle  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Schein. 

3rd:  Miriam  McCollom,  Laurel  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Lily  Molho. 

French  IV 

1st:  Sheila  Sen,  Scarsdale  High  School,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

Teacher:  Mr.  Charles  L.  Reid. 

2nd:  Franca  Cadei,  Pius  X  High  School,  Downey,  California. 

Teacher:  Sister  Mary  Patricia. 

3rd:  Carol  Stein,  Hunter  College  High  School,  New  York,  New  York. 
Teacher:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brodin. 

The  1961  contest  is  scheduled  for  April  10-15.  The  December  and  following  issues 
will  contain  further  information  and  details. 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER 

President  Seymour  Simches  of  the  Boston  Chapter  AATF  invited  us  to  hold  our 
first  meeting  of  the  year  at  Tufts  University,  Medford,  on  October  24,  1959.  Our  guest 
speaker,  Professor  Stanley  Hoffman  of  Harvard  University,  gave  a  most  enlightening 
talk  on  the  political  situation  in  Algeria  and  the  new  De  Gaulle  proposals.  Following 
a  question  period,  refreshments  were  served  by  Miss  Mildred  Richards  and  her 
committee. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  local  chapters  of  the  AATF,  the  AATSP,  the 
AATI  and  the  AATSEEL  met  in  conjunction  with  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  New 
England  Language  Association.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Tufts  University  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1959,  with  the  French  group  drawing  a  record  attendance.  The  speaker  was 
Professor  Fernand  Marty  of  Wellesley  College,  and  his  subject,  “Le  Laboratoire  de 
langue  est-il  nécessaire  à  l’école  secondaire?”  After  luncheon,  Dean  Francis  Keppel 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  addressed  the  combined  groups  on 
“Foreign  Languages  and  Educational  Policy.” 

Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Frohock,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
Harvard,  invited  us  to  hold  our  February  13th  meeting  at  Boylston  Hall  and  to 
visit  the  new  language  laboratory  there.  Mr.  James  Powers  of  the  State  Department 
showed  a  film  on  last  summer’s  language  institutes,  after  which  the  group  divided 
for  discussions  on  the  following  topics:  Advanced  placement.  Selection  of  texts  for 
high  school  French,  Integration  of  class  work  with  language  laboratory  material, 
and  Teaching  and  testing  of  reading  comprehension.  Discussions  leaders  were  Dr. 
Frohock,  Miss  Barbara  Holden,  Professor  Edward  Geary,  and  Dr.  Simches,  respectively, 
and  the  general  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Mr.  John  Santosuosso.  A  sherry  hour 
followed. 

On  April  30,  1960,  the  fourth  annual  oral  contest  for  high  school  and  college  students 
was  held  at  Boston  College  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Louise  Consoli.  The 
subject  for  secondary  schools  was  “Les  Explorateurs  français  dans  l’Amérique  du 
nord,”  and  for  colleges,  “Albert  Camus.”  The  French  Consul  General  in  Boston, 
M.  de  Pampelonne,  attended  the  afternoon  session  and  awarded  prizes  to  the  lauréats: 
books  and  medals  to  the  secondary  school  winners  and  scholarships  for  summer  study 
to  the  college  students. 

Our  final  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  Tufts  on  May  2,  I960.  Miss  Edith  Gartland 
paid  tribute  to  our  past  president  Miss  Kathryn  O’Brien,  who  is  retiring  this  year 
from  Brookline  High  School.  Mr.  John  Santosuosso,  chairman  of  the  written  contest, 
read  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Tondreau  gave  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee.  M.  Raoul  Pelmont,  conseiller  culturel  adjoint,  spoke  to  us 
on  the  educational  reforms  now  being  undertaken  in  France,  and  members  viewed 
the  exhibit  “Education  in  France.”  A  reception  to  M.  Pelmont  followed  in  the  Alumnae 

Lounge. 

Officers  for  1960-1961  are:  President,  Dr.  William  Frohock,  Harvard;  Vice-president, 
Miss  Barbara  Holden,  Malden  High  School;  Secretary,  Mrs  Hildegarde  Washburn, 
Cambridge  School  of  Weston;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  Cornell,  Newton  High  School; 
Executive  Board,  Miss  Katherine  McKenna,  Brookline  High  School,  Miss  Jeanette 
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Bonville,  Framingham  High  School,  Sister  Julie,  Emmanuel  College,  Dr.  Seymour 
Simches,  Tufts;  Written  Contest,  Professor  Edwin  Francis,  Salem  Teachers’  College; 
Hospitality,  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  Girls’  Latin  School. 

Barbara  R.  Holden 
Secretary 


COLORADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

The  annual  Spring  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  on  April  30  at  Loretto  Heights 
College  in  Denver.  As  had  been  the  custom  all  the  teachers  of  French  in  Colorado 
were  invited  to  the  meeting  and  luncheon.  48  attended.  Our  chapter  now  totals 
55  members,  a  fair  percentage  of  the  total  of  180  teachers. 

The  president  of  the  past  two  years  Wallace  Boyce  presented  the  program:  the 
USDA  Colorado  University  Summer  Institute  Film  and  the  use  of  patterns  of  sentences 
in  class  or  laboratory  as  demonstrated  by  Pierre  Delattre.  A  lively  discussion  ensued, 
followed  by  a  business  meeting  covering  the  AATF  competition  and  prizes  and 
the  election  of  new  officers.  Chosen  were  Wilson  E.  Wilmarth,  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  President;  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Arnold,  East  High  School,  Denver,  Vice  President,  and 
Vincent  Bowen,  Colorado  University,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

During  the  luncheon  we  were  treated  to  a  number  of  popular  French  songs  by 
a  group  of  Loretto  Heights  students  admirably  trained  by  our  hostess,  Mme.  Pauline 
Luhde.  The  students  also  presented  a  scene  from  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier. 
After  the  luncheon  Robert  Price,  Colorado  University,  delivered  a  fine  paper  on 
“Saint  Exupéry  et  Pascal,”  remarkable  for  its  interest  and  clarity. 

Adolphe  Nicolas 
Secretary 


HUDSON  VALLEY  CHAPTER 

The  annual  Spring  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Chapter  was  held  on  April  30,  1960 
at  Columbia  High  School,  Earst  Greenbush,  N.Y.,  with  38  members  present. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  greetings  from  Mr.  John  Blass,  Chapter  President,  who 
introduced  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Goffe,  who  in  turn  welcomed  the 
group  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Blass  then  addressed  us  on  his  experiences  "Teaching  in  a  Secondary  School 
in  France.’’  In  1958-59  he  had  been  an  exchange  teacher  at  the  “Collège  moderne 
et  technique  de  garçons”  in  Périgueux.  Mr.  Blass  stressed  the  differences  in  French 
and  American  secondary  school  curricula  and  attitudes.  He  indicated  that  much  more 
responsibility  was  placed  on  the  student  in  France  than  under  the  U.S.  system, 
but  that  despite  this  and  the  greater  “fringe”  benefits  and  leisure  enjoyed  by  his 
French  colleagues,  he  had  remained  loyal  to  the  U.S.  and  to  Columbia  High. 

Mile.  Yvette  Fallandy,  Asst.  Prof,  of  French  at  Skidmore  College,  then  spoke  on 
“Tendances  actuelles  de  l’enseignement  français,”  describing  the  general  organization 
of  the  French  educational  system  and  reminding  us  that  it  was  in  a  more  or  less 
continual  state  of  reform.  She  indicated  an  awareness  for  the  need  for  widening 
the  traditional  humanistic  base  to  include  more  work  in  science  and  technology. 
She  also  reported  a  concerted  move  toward  democratization,  with  greater  flexibility 
m  moving  from  the  1er  degré  to  the  2e  degré  programs.  Mile.  Fallandy  also  men- 
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tioned  specific  experiments  underway,  such  as  teaching  by  TV  and  the  “classes  pro¬ 
gressives,”  and  the  perennial  problem  of  teacher  and  classroom  shortages. 

After  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  the  slate  of  officers  for  the 
year  1960-61  was  presented  and  duly  elected,  as  follows:  President:  John  H.  Blass; 
Vice-President:  Mrs.  Eunice  Clark  Smith;  and  Secretary-Treasurer:  Frederick  W. 
Moore.  No  replacement  was  chosen  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Renner,  who  had  submitted 
her  resignation  as  Contest  Chairman  after  a  two-year  term. 

The  Chapter  voted  the  following  actions:  To  be  a  sponsor  (for  $25)  of  the  North¬ 
east  Conference  of  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages;  to  contribute  $25  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  Chapter’s  delegate  to  that  Conference,  the  delegate  normally  being 
the  President  of  the  Chapter;  to  contribute  $25  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Chapter 
delegate  to  the  National  AATF  meeting. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Goulet  of  Niskayuna  High  School  of  Schenectady  related  his  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  organizing  a  week-end  in  Montreal  for  his  students  and  offered 
his  services  for  other  groups. 

After  luncheon.  Dr.  Gordon  Silber  of  Union  College,  the  Chapter’s  delegate  to 
the  1959  National  AATF  meeting  in  Chicago,  reported  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
organization,  but  mentioned  that  the  question  of  the  intellectual  “seriousness”  of 
our  activities  was  raised. 

Mr.  Henry  Galant,  Professor  of  Government  at  Skidmore  College,  then  discussed 
“The  Fifth  French  Republic,”  emphasizing  constitutional  reforms.  By  recalling  the 
governmental  instability  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  he  stressed  the  change  to  a  strong 
executive,  thus  assuring  greater  continuity  of  policy.  Mr.  Galant  pointed  out  that 
this  was  still  a  parliamentary  form  of  government,  but  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Premier  by  the  President  and  the  necessarily  close  collaboration  of  these  two  tended 
to  subordinate  the  legislature  to  the  executive  and  might  in  the  future  create  other 
problems.  One  factor  which  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Fifth  Republic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  economic  prosperity  and  stability  enjoyed  by  the  French 
today. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  presentation  of  a  film  on  language  laboratories 
presented  by  Mr.  Morton  Spillenger,  Associate  in  Foreign  Languages  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department.  The  film  illustrated  the  method  devised  at 
Wayne  State  University  to  present  drill  on  structure  in  the  context  of  cultural  ex¬ 
perience,  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  Much  favorable  comment  was 
elicited,  but  some  viewers  were  discouraged  by  the  $800-900  cost  of  the  initial  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  this  method.  ; 

A  final  discussion  before  the  meeing  adjourned  included  a  plea  for  greater  co¬ 
operation  between  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  advanced  placement  of  students, 
and  for  the  development  of  better  articulation  among  all  teachers  of  French  in 
the  area. 

Charles  G.  Hill 
Secretary- T  reasurer 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

On  Wednesday,  November  18,  1959  the  Maryland  Chapter  met  at  the  Walter’s  Art 
Gallery  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  hear  Mr.  Phillippe  Verdier  speak  on  “French 
Nineteenth  Century  Paintings.”  Mr.  Verdier  escorted  the  group  to  a  room  in  the 
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Gallery  where  some  of  these  paintings  were  on  display,  and  he  then  explained  in 
French  these  paintings  to  us. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  on  April  27,  1960  in  the  Eastern 
High  School  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  speaker,  Dr.  Claude  L.  Bourcier,  Dean  of 
the  French  School,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  gave  an  illustrative  talk 
on  “Art  et  littérature  en  France  du  Romantisme  à  nos  jours.  Dr.  Bourcier  showed 
some  lovely  slides  and  added  to  his  lecture  some  fitting  pieces  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Otto  K.  Schmied,  president  of  the  Maryland  Chapter,  presided  at  both  meetings. 


Charlotte  Audrey  Schramm 
Secretary 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  Northern  California  Chapter  met  three  times  during  the  academic  year  1959-60. 

On  November  14,  1959,  our  chapter  joined  the  Conference  organized  by  the  two 
language  associations  of  California,  FLANC  and  MLASC,  at  Asilomar,  a  center  espe¬ 
cially  equipped  for  large  gatherings  in  the  picturesque  Monterey  peninsula.  Mr.  H. 
Clark  Fails,  Chapter  President,  had  invited  Mlle.  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  year’s  leave  in  France,  where  she  had  been  lecturing  in  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Literature  at  the  Sorbonne,  to  report  on  “Quelques 
aspects  de  l’Enseignement  Supérieur  en  France.”  An  account  of  his  “Impressions 
de  Voyage,”  given  by  Mr.  Fred  Herrmann,  concluded  the  program. 

Our  chapter  met  again  at  Santa  Rosa,  on  April  23,  1960,  in  connection  with  the 
spring  meeting  of  FLANC.  M.  Gaspard  Weiss  clearly  described  the  method  he  uses 
in  his  classes  to  develop  fluency  in  oral  French,  and  Mme.  Yvonne  Bardet,  after 
explaining  how  she  had  planned  her  French  lessons  for  children  on  TV,  insisted  on 
the  need  for  integrating  a  telecast  in  French  in  the  curriculum  of  public  Elementary 
Schools. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  academic  year  was  the  Award  Ceremony  for  the  National 
French  Contest,  on  May  14,  1960.  Forty-eight  hundred  competitors  from  93  schools 
took  part  in  the  contest  in  Northern  California,  and  233  winners  received  prizes. 
The  Chapter  President  being  absent,  the  Recording  Secretary  took  charge  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  honor  guests;  Professor  Ronald  Walpole  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
day,  M.  Didier  de  Fossey,  Consul  of  France  at  San  Francisco,  who  presided  over 
the  ceremony.  Professor  F.  J.  Carmody  read  the  list  of  winners.  At  the  request  of 
Mlle.  M.-L.  Dufrenoy,  Mr.  H.  R.  Lewis,  from  Contra  Costa  College  brought  to 
the  audience  the  sad  tidings  of  the  loss  we  had  just  suffered.  Our  Contest  Chairman, 
Frances  M.  O’Connell,  had  passed  away  on  May  10,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Lewis  was  just 
back  from  the  funeral  when  he  recalled  with  emotion  the  career  of  our  Colleague, 
her  dedication  to  her  teaching,  her  cheerful  courage  in  overcoming  challenging 
difficulties,  and  the  wonderful  work  she  has  done  to  the  very  last  moment,  specifically 
in  the  contest  that  had  met  this  year  with  unprecedented  success. 

Dedicating  the  ceremony  to  Frances  M.  O’Connell,  we  carried  on  according  to 
previously  made  plans,  and  the  program  ended  with  the  presentation  of  a  film 
lent  by  the  French  Government  Tourist  Office:  “La  France  en  marche.” 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
Recording  Secretary 
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SAINT  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

The  St.  Louis  chapter  has  held  four  meetings  this  year.  In  October  we  were  the 
guests  of  Lindenwood  College,  in  St.  Charles.  Dr.  Bruce  Morrissette,  of  the  faculty 
of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  about  the  novelist 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet.  In  February  we  met  at  the  Clayton  High  School  in  Clayton, 
Mo.,  where  students  and  faculty  had  arranged  an  excellent  program  demonstrating 
their  newly  installed  language  laboratory.  In  April  we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  few  hours  talking  French  with  friends  and  colleagues,  seeing  color  slides 
taken  in  France  by  Dorothy  Gilbert,  and  being  refreshed  with  French  pastries  at 
the  home  of  the  chapter  president,  Mr.  Stanley  Sprague.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  on  May  21,  at  Mary  Institute  in  St.  Louis  Country.  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1960-1961;  reports  were  given  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer;  medals 
and  books  were  awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  AATF  Contest  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

Dorothy  L.  Gilbert 
Secretary 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  de  printemps  a  eu  lieu  à  El  Camino  College,  le  30  avril  1960.  Elle 
faisait  partie  du  programme  de  la  Modem  Language  Association. 

Après  avoir  ouvert  la  séance,  la  présidente,  Mme.  Magda  Lempart,  a  annoncé 
qu’il  y  aurait  une  réception  à  la  fin  du  mois  de  mai  en  l’honneur  de  M.  Edouard 
Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  culturel  de  l’Ambassade  de  France  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  représentant 
officiel  de  l’Université  de  Paris.  La  réception  sera  organisée  par  le  Directeur  du 
Centre  Français  de  Los  Angeles,  M.  Jacques  Poujol. 

Ensuite  on  a  élu  les  membres  du  comité  éxécutif  pour  l’année  1960-1961:  le 
président,  M.  George  Shochat  de  Herbert  Hoover  High  School;  la  vice-présidente, 
La  Sœur  Eloïse  Thérèse  de  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College;  le  secrétaire,  M.  Sanford  E. 
Jacquard  de  Beverly  Hills  High  School. 

Le  secrétaire  a  fait  le  rapport  de  la  réunion  d’hiver,  puis  il  a  rendu  compte  des 
fonds  du  chapitre.  Notre  chapitre  a  fait  une  contribution  de  cinquante  dollars  pour 
une  bourse  de  U.C.L.A.  dont  bénéficiera  un  futur  professeur  de  français,  et  une  contri¬ 
bution  de  vingt  dollars  pour  un  des  prix  qu’on  accordera  aux  étudiants  des  écoles 
secondaires  qui  ont  réussi  au  concours  national  de  l’AATF  La  distribution  des  prix 
de  ce  concours  aura  lieu  a  Cantwell  Hall,  Marymount  College,  le  21  mai  1960. 

La  présidente  a  donné  la  parole  au  conférencier,  M.  Jacques  Poujol,  Professeur 
à  l’University  of  Southern  California.  M.  Poujol  nous  a  parlé  de  "La  Vie  du  théâtre 
et  des  lettres  dans  la  France  nouvelle.”  C’était  une  conférence  très  instructive  et 
pleine  d’humour  pour  laquelle  l’audience  a  montré  son  appréciation  par  des  ap¬ 
plaudissements  enthousiastes. 

La  séance  a  été  levée  par  la  présidente.  Les  membres  ont  eu  l’occasion  de  se  parler 
pendant  quelques  minutes  avant  de  se  réunir  pour  le  dejeuner  aux  autres  sections 
de  la  "Modem  Language  Association.” 

Sanford  E.  Jacquard 
Secrétaire 
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WEST  CENTRAL  CHAPTER 

The  West  Central  Chapter  held  its  annual  spring  meeting  on  April  9  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  During  the  registration  period  coffee  was 
served  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Chapter  of  Phi  Sigma  Iota. 

At  the  business  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  president,  Dr.  Reino  Virtanen,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Professor  Richard  Payne,  Southwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  president;  Mrs.  William  Crain,  Shawnee  Mission  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  vice-president.  The  secretary’s  report  showed  a  most  heartening 
increase  in  membership  during  the  past  year,  from  61  members  in  1959  up  to  80 
for  1960.  Washburn  University  accepted  tentatively  an  invitation  to  host  the  meeting 
in  the  spring  of  1961. 

After  the  business  meeting  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Adam  C. 
Breckenridge,  Dean  of  Faculties  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  morning  session 
closed  with  an  interesting  lecture  by  M.  Jean  Paris,  visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  on  "L’Influence  étrangère  sur  la  littérature  française  depuis  la  guerre.” 
He  spoke  of  Kierkegaard,  Kafka,  Borges,  as  well  as  of  American  novelists  like  Faulkner, 
Dos  Passos  and  Hemingway,  and  their  impact  on  French  writers. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Student  Union  and  during  the  luncheon  period  a  fine 
program  of  French  music  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Diane  Knotek  Butherus  and  the 
Lincoln  High  School  Girls  Octet. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  M.  Claude  Batault,  Consul  Général  de  France  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  gave  an  informative  and  encouraging  talk  on  "La  France  dans  le  monde 
moderne.” 

Elizabeth  Grone 
Secretary  -T reasurer 
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Barnes,  Hazel  E.,  The  Literature  of  Possibility.  Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press 
1959.  Pp.  402.  $5.75. 

All  good  literature,  one  might  claim,  could  come  under  the  heading  "literature  of 
possibility.”  For  literature  shapes  a  confused  experience.  It  pushes  to  their  limits 
feelings,  situations  and  conflicts  giving  them  a  clarity  and  significance  not  generally 
apparent  in  our  everyday  life  as  such.  This  is  not  however  the  sense  of  Hazel  Barnes’ 
title. 

In  her  sub-title  A  Study  of  humanistic  existentialism — and  her  foreword  "Inten¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Barnes  clearly  defines  the  scope  of  her  book.  She  equates  the  term 
humanistic  existentialism”  with  the  works  of  Sartre,  Camus,  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir 
which  she  studies  exhaustively  and  almost  exclusively.  In  a  few  pages,  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  her  book,  she  brings  in  a  few  other  contemporary  writers,  French, 
British  or  American,  but  only  rather  perfunctorily.  Her  point  of  view  is  not  primarily 
literary.  She  analyzes  the  literature  that  she  considers  as  the  illustration  of  a  new 
approach  to  psychology  in  which  she  sees  far-reaching  consequences,  whether  literary 
or  practical  is  not  always  clear.  What  she  studies  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  literature 
as  a  psychology  of  possibility. 

"For  almost  a  century  now,”  so  runs  her  opening  sentence,  "prevailing  psychologies 
and  the  literature  written  under  their  influence  have  agreed  that. . .”  Clearly,  the 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  psychologist.  Literature,  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  critic, 
seems  often  to  survive  only  when  in  some  measure  it  succeeds  in  escaping  from 
the  limits  of  just  such  "prevailing  psychologies.”  Nonetheless  the  relation  between 
literature  and  psychology,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  exist  and  offers  a  rich  field  of 
investigation. 

Novels  and  plays,  however,  quite  obviously  lend  themselves  serenely  to  a  succession 
of  sometimes  contradictory  psychological  interpretations.  An  "existential”  Hamlet  can 
follow  a  "Freudian”  Hamlet  without  the  least  difficulty,  thereby  suggesting  that, 
though  good  fun,  psychological  interpretations  of  literary  characters  are,  in  some 
way,  marginal  to  literature.  One  can  generally  read  into  a  novel  or  a  play  those 
psychological  motivations  in  which  one  believes  a-priori.  The  writer  too,  weaves 
them,  directly  or  indirectly  into  his  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Sartre  who 
explicitly  sets  out  to  exemplify  his  point  of  view  through  literature  and  deliberately 
attempts  to  think  only  by  means  of  definite  concrete  examples  drawn  from  experience. 
The  "chicken  or  egg”  question  in  this  closed  circle  remains  unsolved. 

However,  for  a  straightforward  reader  untutored  in  existential  theories,  the  behavior 
even  of  Roquentin,  the  hero  of  Sartre’s  Nausea  may  seem  to  imply  a  Christian  fall 
from  grace  for  example,  or  a  Freudian  complex  of  some  kind.  And  why  not?  The 
sine  qua  non  for  the  fictional  character  in  Sartre’s  own  analysis  of  the  novel,  is 
that  he  remain  "free,”  untrammelled  by  an  a-priori  psychological  theory. 

It  is  a  little  dangerous,  therefore,  to  approach  through  literature,  any  definite  sys¬ 
tematic  psychology.  This  is  not  in  fact  what  Hazel  Barnes  does.  For  she  starts  with 
the  psychological  principles  which  she  illustrates  by  examples  drawn  from  her  three 
authors. 

With  Sartre’s  thought  she  is  thoroughly  familiar— the  translator,  under  the  title 
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Existential  Psychoanalysis  of  selections  from  Sartre’s  monumental  and  difficult  onto¬ 
logical  essay,  then  of  the  complete  work  Being  and  Nothingness,  for  rvhich  she  wrote 
a  solid  forty-page  introduction.  She  moves  with  ease  from  his  theoretic  to  his 
literary  works  discussing  his  theories  with  a  great  clarity  unencumbered  by  his  often 
complicated  terminology.  What  she  has  to  say  of  Sartre’s  psychological  theory  is 
helpful  and  illuminating. 

When  she  turns  to  Simone  de  Beauvoir— giving  along  the  way  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of  Madame  de  Beauvoir’s  work  to  date — Mrs.  Barnes 
hesitates.  She  senses  the  danger  of  explaining  de  Beauvoir's  characters  in  terms  of 
Sartre,  however  close  the  writers  may  be.  The  passage  from  fiction  to  psychological 
explanation  becomes  tricky.  This  is  far  truer  still  in  the  case  of  Camus,  far  less 
explicit  as  to  his  intentions  than  either  Sartre  or  de  Beauvoir,  and  certainly  as 
often  as  not  in  disagreement  with  them.  Yet,  and  this  is  of  major  interest,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
without  equating  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  points  of  view  of  Sartre,  de  Beauvoir  and 
Camus,  does  discern,  the  basic  lines  of  thought  common  to  all  three. 

Essentially,  what  Mrs.  Barnes  discerns  in  all  three  authors  is  the  emergence  of 
a  new  psychology  of  freedom.  It  is  inherent  in  the  view  of  a  world  which,  for 
human  beings,  can  have  a  meaning  only  in  human  terms.  Freedom  means  freedom 
of  choice,  hence  possibility.  The  psychological  consequences  go  beyond  the  question, 
important  though  it  is,  of  responsibility.  They  affect  our  whole  interpretation  of 
the  concrete  problems  of  human  living  as  such,  of  neurosis,  maladjustment  etc.  The 
originality  of  the  book  and  its  intent  come  through  clearly  in  the  third  of  its  four 
parts  where  Mrs.  Barnes,  exploring  new  terrain,  compares  the  three  writers’  basic 
approach  to  our  psychic  life  with  that  of  various  other  psychologists:  the  Behaviorists, 
the  Freudians,  Fromm  and  Karen  Horney.  Existential  psychoanalysis,  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  in  itself,  not  merely  as  a  literary  theme,  has  not  so  far  been  greatly  stressed. 

Naturally  in  the  very  careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the  three  writers’  works, 
is  some  repetition.  Moreover  since  the  main  themes  of  existentialist  thought  are 
now  fairly  familiar  to  the  general  reading  public,  the  explanation  may  sometimes 
seem  a  little  slow.  In  the  process  of  analysis  the  properly  literary,  individual  flavor 
of  each  of  the  writers  is  lost:  the  quality  of  the  style,  its  texture,  suggestiveness  and 
imaginative  impact.  In  spite  of  the  impressive  index  of  names  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  literary  frame  of  reference  outside  Camus,  Sartre  and  de  Beauvoir,  seems 
a  little  narrow,  a  little  arbitrary  too. 

But  though  Mrs.  Barnes’  purpose  is  not  primarily  literary,  she  clarifies  many  aspects 
of  the  works  she  analyzes.  Her  overall  view  of  the  three  writers  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  in  relation  to  her  main  theme  has  a  certain  detached  objectivity  rvhich,  in 
itself,  is  pleasing. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Germaine  Brée 

Coijton,  Georges.  La  Politique  de  La  Fontaine.  Paris:  Société  d’Edition  “Les  Belles 

Lettres,”  1959.  Pp.  152. 

Beyond  the  symbols  in  the  Fables,  the  flowery  dedications  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
formist  ideas  sprinkled  along  the  way  so  that  the  work  and  the  author  will  not  appear 
subversive,  one  finds,  says  Couton,  the  real  political  leanings  of  La  Fontaine.  A 
disciple  of  Hobbes  and  Machiavelli,  La  Fontaine  presents  a  kind  of  "nietzehéisme 
avant  Nietzsche.”  “Might  makes  right”  is  the  great  law;  it  reigns  supreme  for  man 
and  beast  because  every  creature  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  others.  God  fits  into 
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the  plan  only  as  “le  premier  moteur”;  ordinarily  He  is  absent,  and  when  He  does 
act  in  man’s  behalf.  He  does  so  in  a  capricious  and  inconsistent  manner.  In  such 
a  pessimistic  system  there  is  little  hope  for  progress  or  reform;  indeed,  the  sage 
will  not  even  attempt  to  alter  a  situation  which  he  cannot  remedy;  he  will  find 
solace  in  solitude,  study  of  self  and  in  easy  Epicurean  living. 

La  Fontaine’s  political  views  are  then  conservative;  the  best  government  is  the 
one  which  maintains  itself.  Yet  there  is  something  in  La  Fontaine’s  nature  which 
resents  the  restraints  and  dangers  of  one-man  rule.  War,  death,  conquest  are  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  monarch’s  glory.  At  home,  France’s  peasants  have  become  im¬ 
poverished  because  of  the  extravagant  policies  of  the  king.  Small  states  are  urged  to 
formulate  their  foreign  policy  with  larger  countries  around  isolationism  in  peace 
and  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  If  a  small  neighboring  prince  is  gaining  too  much 
strength,  he  should  be  destroyed  before  he  becomes  a  powerful  monarch.  Thus,  La 
Fontaine  is  monarchist  and  anarchist  at  the  same  time;  like  the  dog  in  "Le  Loup 
et  le  chien”  he  is  monarchist  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  existing  order; 
like  the  wolf,  he  is  anarchist  at  heart,  “paisible  et  non-militant,”  of  course,  yet 
longing  for  a  regime  which  would  allow  greater  freedom  to  indulge  his  appetites. 

As  background  material,  Couton  devotes  large  sections  of  his  book  to  topics  which 
are  only  distantly  related  to  La  Fontaine’s  political  ideas.  The  longest  section  of 
the  book  deals  with  seventeenth-century  society  and  its  many  different  kinds  oi 
peasants,  city-dwellers,  piiests  and  courtiers  as  portrayed  by  La  Fontaine  in  the 
Fables.  Couton  gives  new  information  about  some  of  La  Fontaine’s  acquaintances, 
and  there  is  a  passage  which  brings  up  the  much-discussed  question  of  La  Fontaine’s 
views  on  family  life;  an  ancestor  of  Gide,  La  Fontaine  does  not  boldly  proclaim 
"Families,  je  vous  hais!”  but  he  whispers  it  nonetheless.  The  author’s  experience 
in  writing  La  Poétique  de  La  Fontaine  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  this  work,  for 
along  the  way  one  finds  some  very  sensitive,  stylistic  interpretations  of  some  of  the 

Fables. 

Objections  to  Couton’s  work  are  few.  Some  of  the  interpretations  are  exaggerated 
in  order  to  permit  political  and  social  connotations,  and  his  attempt  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  Fables  as  material  for  his  study,  regardless  of  source,  seems 
somewhat  strained.  Nevertheless,  Coûtons  book  is  interesting  and  valuable  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  know’  more  about  La  Fontaine,  his  milieu,  his  century,  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  his  political  ideas. 

Brigham  Young  University  Thomas  H.  Brown 


Ballanche,  Pierre-Simon.  La  Théodicée  et  la  Virginie  Romaine.  Présentation  et  ana¬ 
lyse  de  la  dédicace,  du  prologue  et  de  la  Seconde  Sécession  plébéienne.  Edited 
by  Oscar  A.  Haac.  Genève:  Droz;  Paris:  Minard,  1959.  Pp.  141. 

The  history  of  literature  is  Uttered  with  the  names  of  writers  who,  famous  and 
important  in  their  own  generation,  have  been  ignored  by  later  ones.  Men  of  talent, 
even  great  ones,  they  phrased  their  insights  and  messages  in  terms  that  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  their  successors;  their  understandings,  the  patterns  they  traced  from  life,  seem 


to  have  lost  all  meaning  as  time  passed. 

Pierre-Simon  Ballanche,  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  silent  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Madame  Récamier,  philosopher  of  history  and  interpreter  of  the  world  s  great  eg- 
ends,  suffered  such  a  fate.  His  Du  sentiment  considéré  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la 
littérature  et  les  arts  preceded  Chateaubriand’s  Génie  du  Christianisme ,  but  the 
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latter  captured  the  fancy  of  his  day  and  the  attention  of  posterity.  Like  many  of  his 
contemporaries  he  tried  to  capture  the  essence  of  his  age  in  an  epic  that  would 
record  the  critical  moments  of  human  progress  in  a  pattern  that  would  settle  one 
of  the  nineteenth  century’s  most  bitter  arguments:  he  would  reconcile  the  Church 
and  the  Revolution.  In.  his  Essais  de  palingénésie  sociale,  Orphée,  La  Vision  d’Hébal, 
and  La  Ville  des  expiations,  he  explained  myths  in  which  he  discerned  mankind’s 
progressive  initiation  into  God’s  plan.  Basing  his  work  on  the  eighteenth-centuiy 
illuminists  and  theosophists,  Ballanche  described  a  fluid  creation,  with  history  a 
process  of  mystic  initiations  that  would  continue  until  the  Last  Judgement:  over 
the  centuries  the  plebs  painfully  conquered  property,  marriage,  a  social  position, 
and  now,  with  the  Revolution,  had  come  into  his  political  own,  granted  the  priv¬ 
ilege  by  Providence  when  he  demonstrated  his  readiness  for  it. 

Ballanche,  like  so  many  men  of  gigantic  vision,  never  did  finish  his  work.  After 
his  death  his  papers  were  deposited  in  Lyon,  and  were  until  lately  of  little  concern 
to  scholars.  Professor  Haac’s  interest  in  historians  led  him  to  check  the  documents 
and  to  discover  among  them  a  major  unpublished  fragment:  a  rephrasing  of  Livy’s 
tale  of  the  Roman  maiden,  Virginia. 

The  Théodicée  consists  of  the  dedication,  the  prologue  and  the  Seconde  Sécession 
plébéienne,  which  took  place  in  the  “année  304  de  Rome.”  The  first  sécession  or 
palingenetic  moment  represented  the  seizure  of  the  right  to  people’s  tribunes;  with 
the  second  the,  plebs  procured  the  right  to  legal  marriage.  Harried  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  common  people  approached  their  initiation.  It  would  take  a  human 
sacrifice  to  win  the  right,  and  Virginia  provided  that.  She  was  coveted  by  a  young 
patrician,  who  resented  her  attendance  at  school.  When  it  became  evident  that  she 
was  to  be  condemned  by  the  court,  her  father  deserted  from  the  army  to  come  to 
stab  her.  Virginia  had  dreamed  of  a  place  in  society,  of  the  right  to  marry  her  be¬ 
loved,  to  have  a  family  name,  but  she  died  unwed.  Infuriated  by  such  an  injustice, 
the  plebs  revolted  to  force  a  new  privilege  from  the  aristocracy.  Virginia  then  be¬ 
came  a  symbol  of  social  progress  and  ideal  love. 

About  half  of  this  small  book  consists  of  information  necessary  for  the  modern 
reader.  Professor  Haac  sketches  Ballanche’s  life  briefly,  gives  a  survey  of  his  essays, 
then  discusses  the  place  and  meaning  of  the  fragment  within  the  totality  of  the 
work.  Necessarily,  he  has  to  devote  considerable  space  to  explaining  Ballanche’s  spe¬ 
cial  vocabulary  and  the  intricacies  of  early  nineteenth-century  illuminism. 

The  edition  is  solid  and  well-documented.  Professor  Haac  possesses  the  necessary 
patience  and  skill  to  prepare  a  long,  explanatory  introduction,  to  track  down  ob¬ 
scure  references,  and  provide  the  information  required  for  comprehension.  He  has 
used  every  technique  to  illuminate  an  obscure  piece  of  writing  and  set  it  in  historical 
perspective.  His  concern  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  "renouveau  des  études  sur  Bal¬ 
lanche.’’  The  hope  is  praiseworthy,  though  probably  doomed.  Professor  Haac  touches 
only  briefly  on  Ballanche  as  a  writer  capable  of  saying  something  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  Ballanche  himself  pro¬ 
vides  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  such  revival.  The  present  no  longer  concerns  itself 
with  the  romantics’  attempts  to  construct  philosophies  of  history  with  built-in  prin¬ 
ciples  of  change  and  motion.  Moreover,  the  special  vocabulary,  the  obscure  references, 
and  the  outmoded  style  promise  Ballanche  only  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  a 
few  aficionados. 

Syracuse  University  Albert  J.  George 
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Choleau,  Jean.  Le  Grand  Cœur  de  Madame  de  Sévigné.  Vitré:  “Unvaniez  Arvor  ” 
1959.  Pp.  170. 

J  ai  1  esprit  éclaire  et  le  cœur  de  glace,  disait  la  célèbre  épistolière.  Ce  n’est  pas 
sa  faute  si  apres  cela  des  thuriféraires  refusent  de  prendre  sa  déclaration  au  sérieux 
et  s  ils  tiennent  à  entourer  1  écrivain  et  la  femme  d’une  même  admiration.  M.  Cho¬ 
leau,  historien  et  folkloriste  breton,  n  a  garde  de  confondre.  S’il  s’incline  devant  le 
talent  de  l’artiste,  il  ne  pardonne  pas  à  celle  qui  badinait  dans  les  Lettres,  en  1765, 
à  propos  des  féroces  représailles  suscitées  en  Bretagne  par  la  révolte  dite  “du  Papier 
timbré.  C  est  donc  un  vrai  réquisitoire  qu’il  dresse  dans  son  livre  au  titre  amère¬ 
ment  ironique.  Muni  de  l’excellente  édition  des  Lettres  de  M.  Gérard-Gailly  et  de 
travaux  récents  comme  celui  de  M.  Jean  Orieux  sur  Bussy-Rabutin,  il  ne  laisse 
guère  subsister  de  doute:  la  pitié,  la  loyauté,  la  générosité  n’étaient  pas  le  fort  de 
Madame  de  Sévigné. 

On  n’était  d’ailleurs  pas  sans  le  savoir.  Les  défenseurs  de  l’épistolière— et  M.  Cho¬ 
leau,  dans  un  louable  souci  d’objectivité,  cite  ceux-là  aussi  bien  que  “les  hésitants’’ 
et  “les  adversaires”— appartiennent  presque  tous  à  ce  courant  de  critique  littéraire 
qui,  au  siècle  dernier,  faisait  preuve  d’une  sentimentalité  prononcée  pour  tout  ce 
qui  touchait  aux  grands  noms  classiques.  Déjà,  pourtant,  Sainte-Beuve  faisait  ex¬ 
ception;  et  de  lui  à  François  Mauriac,  les  critiques  n’ont  pas  manqué  pour  flétrir 
l’égoïsme  et  la  sécheresse  de  la  châtelaine  des  Rochers.  Il  n’est  pas  jusqu’au  fameux 
amour  maternel  lui-même  qui  n’ait  parfois  paru  suspect,  et  M.  Choleau  va  jusqu’à 
se  demander  (p.  72)  s’il  a  jamais  existé  autrement  que  dans  les  Lettres. 

Dans  un  réquisitoire  si  sévère  on  s’attendrait  presque  à  voir  un  portrait  moral 
plus  sombre  encore.  Pourquoi,  par  exemple,  ne  pas  blâmer  la  mère  d’avoir  si  ma¬ 
nifestement  et  si  injustement  préféré  la  fille  au  fils?  En  citant  l’amitié  qu’elle  avait 
pour  Foucquet,  pourquoi  ne  pas  avoir  fait  remarquer  que  l’épistolière,  au  moment 
de  l’arrestation  du  surintendant,  ne  se  plaint  à  Ménage  que  “du  déplaisir  .  .  . 
d’avoir  été  trouvée  dans  le  nombre  de  celles  qui  lui  ont  écrit?’’  N’est-on  pas  déçu 
de  la  voir  applaudir  sans  réserve  à  la  révocation  de  l’édit  de  Nantes  et  aux  affreuses 
dragonnades,  lorsqu’elle  confie  au  président  de  Moulceau  que  "c’est  la  plus  grande 
et  la  plus  belle  chose  qui  ait  été  imaginée  et  exécutée?”  Il  suffit  de  lire  les  mémoires 
des  huguenots  de  l’époque,  le  Journal  de  Jean  Migault  par  exemple,  pour  se  rendre 
compte  que  les  excès  de  1685  ne  le  cèdent  en.  rien  à  ceux  commis  en  Bretagne  dix 
ans  auparavant.  De  même.  Madame  de  Sévigné  garde  le  silence  au  moment  où  sa 
meilleure  amie  à  Vitré,  la  princesse  de  Tarente,  Allemande  de  religion  réformée, 
est  frappée  par  la  révocation  et  quitte  le  pays.  Pas  un  mot  de  regret,  pas  une  plainte 
pour  celle  qui  jusqu’alors  avait  été  “cette  bonne  Tarente.” 

Tout  cela  ne  fait  guère  honneur  à  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal.  On  ne  peut  s’em¬ 
pêcher  cependant  de  se  demander  si  le  ton  enjoué,  si  l’indifférence  ne  sont  pas  forcés 
à  l’occasion  et  s’ils  ne  masquent  pas  un  sentiment  plus  profond.  Il  est  exact  que 
l’épistolière  rapporte  froidement,  sans  commentaires,  qu’en  Bretagne  "on  voyoit  tous 
ces  misérables,  vieillards,  femmes  accouchées,  enfants,  errer  en  pleurs  au  sortir  de 
cette  ville,  sans  savoir  où  aller,  sans  avoir  de  nourriture,  ni  de  quoi  se  coucher.  Et 
c’est  elle  encore  qui  note  sans  autrement  s’indigner:  "Pour  nos  soldats,  ils  s  amusent 
à  voler  et  mirent  l’autre  jour  un  petit  enfant  a  la  broche.  Mais  c  est  d  une  impassi¬ 
bilité  si  parfaite  qu’elle  cesse  d’être  tout  à  fait  vraisemblable;  on  dirait  une  dureté 
voulue  jaillissant  du  contraste  quasi  absurde  entre  l’horreur  du  contenu  et  le  flegme 
du  récit.  Ne  s’agirait-il  pas  d’une  réprobation  contenue  par  la  prudence?  Peut-être 
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conviendrait-il  de  reprocher  à  Madame  de  Sévigné  non  pas  tant  son  indifférence  que 
son  manque  de  courage,  la  crainte  égoïste-mais  hélas!  humaine-de  se  compromettre, 
d’encourir  la  disgrâce  du  Maître,  d’aller  expier  longuement  (à  l’instar  de  son  cousin 
Bussy-Rabutin)  les  écarts  d’une  plume  téméraire.  Elle  préféra  se  taire  et,  comme 
elle  le  dit  elle-même,  trouva  tout  fort  bon  pourvu  qu’on  ne  l’empêchât  pas  de  se 
promener  dans  ses  bois.  C’est  peut-être  du  cynisme;  mais  on  pourrait  y  voir  la 
détresse  impuissante  de  celle  qui  n’osa  avouer  sa  répugnance.  La  faiblesse,  méditait 
son  ami  La  Rochefoucauld,  “est  plus  opposée  à  la  vertu  que  le  vice.” 

Pour  M.  Choleau  cette  hypothèse  ne  suffit  pas  à  excuser  le  ton  frivole  en  présence 
de  la  souffrance  humaine,  à  quoi  on  ne  peut  que  souscrire.  Il  est  bien  compréhen¬ 
sible  d’ailleurs  qu’à  son  indignation  se  mêle  un  peu  de  rancune  envers  celle  qui 
semait  dans  ses  lettres  tant  de  propos  malveillants  à  l’égard  de  la  Bretagne  et  de 
ses  habitants.  De  toute  façon,  on  lira  avec  grand  intérêt  cet  ouvrage  plein  de  vie, 
qu’ornent  une  trentaine  de  belles  illustrations  hors-texte.  Les  sévignistes  ne  man¬ 
queront  pas  d’apprécier  la  copieuse  bibliographie. 

Skidmore  College  Felix  R.  Freudmann 

Lewis,  D.  B.  Wyndham.  Molière:  The  Comic  Mask.  New  York:  Coward  McCann, 
1959.  Pp.  215.  $4.00. 

Students  of  Molière  have  in  recent  years  been  conditioned  to  the  implications  of 
the  mask  as  a  factor  in  his  work  through  the  studies  of  Fernandez,  Turnell,  Moore, 
Bray,  and  others.  These  critics  have  treated  the  mask  as  a  theatrical  device,  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  actual,  physical  mask  utilized  by  the  actors  of  the  commedia  dell’arte, 
and  frequently  employed  by  Molière  in  his  earlier  plays,  into  a  comic  principle 
based  on  the  contrast  between  artifice,  or  delusion,  or  both,  and  the  normal  behavior 
dictated  by  common  sense.  This  idea,  so  fruitfully  explored  by  the  aforementioned 
authors,  has  been  largely  ignored  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  at  many  points  in  his  biog¬ 
raphy  seems  to  have  retreated  to  the  romantic  nineteenth-century  notion  of  the 
tragic  and  brooding  laughsmith  as  the  concept  to  which  his  subtitle  alludes. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  given  this  general  attitude  toward  his  material,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  finds  a  good  many  of  Molière’s  private  problems  obtruding  themselves  into 
his  comedies.  Thus,  he  treats  Alceste  mainly  as  a  tragic  character,  offers  Molière 
himself  as  the  prototype  of  Ariste  in  L’Ecole  des  maris,  adduces  a  reflection  of  the 
unhappy  Molière-Armande  situation  in  George  Dandin,  and  sees  in  Les  Femmes 
savantes  (whose  point  he  appears  to  miss  altogether)  an  almost  pathological  hatred 
of  women.  Mr.  Lewis  is  on  firmer  critico-biographical  ground  in  his  treatment  of 
the  anti-medical  aspects  of  such  plays  as  L’Amour  médecin.  Le  Médecin  malgré  lui, 
and  Le  Malade  imaginaire.  His  interpretations  of  these  plays— among  others— are 
most  interesting,  offering  new  points  of  view  from  which  to  consider  their  satirical 
overtones. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Lewis  chose  a  replica  of  the  1682  edition  for 
his  quotations  from  the  plays  rather  than  the  definitive  (and  sagely  modernized) 
“Grands  Ecrivains”  edition  of  Despois  and  Mesnard.  By  taking  the  latter,  he  would 
have  avoided  such  ortographical  archaisms  as  Escole,  Estourdy,  Fascheux,  and 
sçavantes,  which,  although  undoubtedly  authentic,  are  likely  to  have  a  jarring  effect 
on  a  modern  reader.  He  has  also  committed  a  few  outright  misspellings  (e.g.,  Mi- 
santrope,  Chrisale,  Molièresque—ior  Moliéresqué),  which  bothered  me  throughout  the 
book. 
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Unfortunate  also  was  his  choice  of  biographical  sources,  principal  among  which 
are  Grimarest  (7  textual  references)  and  La  Fameuse  Comédienne  (6  references),  both 
roundly  discredited  by  subsequent  scholarship,  the  former  having  been  demolished 
with  special  thoroughness  by  the  painstaking  and  incontrovertible  detective  work 
of  Gustave  Michaut. 

Molière:  The  Comic  Mask  is  not  a  book  that  a  conscientious  teacher  would  wish 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  undergraduate,  without  many  well-chosen  words  of 
caution,  for  scholarly  purposes.  It  contains  ambiguities  and  misdirections  which  are 
all  too  evident  to  a  serious  and  experienced  student  of  Molière.  To  be  sure,  it  might 
be  argued  that  these  are  mostly  matters  of  interpretation  and  opinion,  open  to  con¬ 
jecture;  nevertheless,  scholarly  misgivings  are  likely  to  remain.  Mr.  Lewis’  book  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  aimed  at  the  dilettante,  and  is  attractive  enough  in  format  and 
content  to  win  a  wide  audience.  After  all,  popular  books  on  Molière  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is  noted  for  his  sprightly  and  provocative  writing,  in 
which  this  book  abounds.  His  treatment  of  his  subject  (especially  his  appreciations 
of  the  plays)  will  probably  lead  considerable  numbers  of  his  readers  to  a  thoughtful 
re-reading  of  the  master’s  comedies. 

I  wish  that  I  might  report  that  Molière:  The  Comic  Mask  is  as  scholarly,  exhaus¬ 
tive,  and  right  as  the  author’s  biography  of  François  Villon,  but  it  deserves  no  such 
unqualified  praise.  Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  just  much  more  at  home  in  Villon’s 
exuberant,  forthright  time  and  atmosphere  that  in  the  subtle,  casuistical  world  of 
Molière? 

Russell  Sage  College  Frank  W.  Lindsay 


Civilization 

De  Gaulle,  Charles.  Mémoires  de  guerre.  Ill:  Le  Salut,  1944-1946.  Paris:  Plon,  1959. 
Pp.  65S.  NF  16,95. 

The  publication  of  this  volume,  which  brings  to  a  close  the  narration  of  De 
Gaulle’s  personal  memoirs  of  World  War  II,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  look  back 
at  the  entire  undertaking.  Whatever  his  reactions  to  the  ideology  and  personality 
of  the  author,  it  is  a  work  no  student  of  France  or  of  contemporary  history  can 
afford  to  ignore. 

Volume  I  had  concluded  with  the  battle  of  Bir-Hakeim,  volume  II  with  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Paris;  volume  III  deals  with  the  final  liberation  of  French  territory,  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  re-establishment  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
order  within  France,  and  ends  with  De  Gaulle’s  voluntary  departure  from  office  in 
January  1946.  As  previously,  more  than  half  of  the  third  volume  (pp.  295-653)  is 
filled  with  “documents”:  telegrams,  letters,  notes  taken  at  important  meetings,  em¬ 
bassy  reports,  government  decrees,  etc. — including,  unfortunately,  Claudel  s  ridiculous 
ode.  The  documentation  is  again  selective  and  edited;  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  most 
parts,  an  invaluable  complement  to  the  narrative. 

At  the  outset  of  Le  Salut  victory  is  practically  at  hand,  and  the  authority  of  the 
French  Provisional  Government  established  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  consequently, 
we  miss  some  of  the  drama,  suspense,  and  excitement  that  were  packed  into  the  first 
two  volumes.  Bickering  among  the  allies,  economic  and  political  difficulties  within 
France  fill  many  pages.  There  remains,  however,  the  fascination  of  watching  the 
continuing  performance  of  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin,  and  their  attempts  to 
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persuade,  cajole,  or  outmaneuver  the  unyielding  representative  of  France.  There  is 
also  a  touch  of  irony  in  seeing  the  man  who  had  been  unmoved  by  such  giants  bow 
out  when  confronted  with  the  pigmies  of  the  French  political  circus— no  matter  how 
much  in  keeping  with  the  General’s  self-assumed  role  this  latter  action  might  have 
been.  The  final  melancholy  pages  are  moving  and  would  be  even  more  so  had  they 
not  been,  like  much  of  the  three  volumes,  marred  by  over-writing. 

Two  key  passages  inform  the  entire  work:  the  very  first  paragraph  of  volume  I, 
beginning  with  the  statement,  ‘‘Toute  ma  vie,  je  me  suis  fait  une  certaine  idée  de 
la  France,”  and  ending  with,  “Bref,  à  mon  sens,  la  France  ne  peut  être  la  France 
sans  la  grandeur”;  and  the  following  lines  from  the  end  of  volume  II:  “Un  appel 
venu  du  fond  de  l’Histoire,  ensuite  l’instinct  du  pays,  m’ont  amené  à  prendre  en 
compte  le  trésor  en  déshérence,  à  assumer  la  souveraineté  française.  C’est  moi  qui 
détiens  la  légitimité”  (p.  321). 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  ever-intriguing  relationship  between  myth  and  real¬ 
ity.  In  1940,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  myth  of  France  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
substance:  the  army,  the  government,  the  people  had  accepted  defeat.  All  that  was 
left  was  a  group  of  men,  speaking  more  or  less  the  same  language,  living  on  a  fairly 
well  defined  territory.  Within  that  French  territory,  some  tried  to  revive  the  myth 
in  a  modified  form  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  their  efforts  were  doomed. 
De  Gaulle  alone  kept  his  faith  intact.  He  had  nothing  to  go  by,  except  a  vision  of 
France  and  a  voice  summoning  him  on  behalf  of  History;  nevertheless,  he  acted  as 
if  the  armistice  had  not  been  accepted,  as  is  France  remained  a  major  European 
power  and  a  useful  ally  to  Britain.  The  extraordinary  consequence  of  this  was  that 
around  such  a  rock  of  faith  the  myth  cristallized  and  again  became  reality. 

Viewing  nothing  but  the  bare  facts,  the  disbelief  of  others  was  understandable: 
Churchill’s  frequent  anger  at  what  seemed  stubborn  unreason,  and  Roosevelt’s  dis¬ 
dain  were  both  justifiable  (and  not  exclusively  based  on  evil  motives,  as  De  Gaulle 
seemed  to  think)  considering  how  little  chance  of  success  De  Gaulle’s  Free  French 
Committee  actually  had.  How  De  Gaulle  did  succeed  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  was 
told  in  the  first  two  volumes.  They  have  made  it  clear  that  his  faith  did  not  really 
produce  miracles:  what  brought  victory  were  his  untiring  efforts  and  ability  to 
hold  on  to  and  use  to  the  utmost  everything  that  could  further  his  cause,  directly 
or  indirectly— as  well  as  a  refusal  to  be  disheartened  by  failures. 

That  De  Gaulle  unselfishly,  albeit  proudly,  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of 
France,  there  is  ample  evidence.  How  unconscious  it  had  become  after  a  few  years 
is  revealed  by  this  amazing  statement,  written  as  he  related  the  final  days  of  Hitler: 
“Je  crus  devoir  fixer,  pour  l’Histoire,  les  sentiments  qu’en  éprouvait  la  France”  (p. 
157).  He  then  proceeded  to  quote  part  of  what  he  himself  had  thought  and  said 
on  that  occasion  . . . 

This  identification  was  with  a  vision;  events  were  used  to  make  reality  resemble 
the  vision.  Sometimes  events  were  influenced  directly  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired 
result:  such  was  the  case  when  De  Gaulle  insisted  that  Paris  be  liberated  by  a  French 
division  or  that  Strasbourg  be  defended  regardless  of  strategic  considerations.  At 
other  times  an  ordeal  was  welcomed,  in  spite  of  the  suffering  and  the  immediate 
losses  it  would  entail,  as  it  would  eventually  help  France  rise  toward  the  level  where 
he  had  placed  his  vision.  Thus,  considering  the  possibility  of  a  prolonged  war,  in 
the  fall  of  1944,  he  wrote:  “Que  la  guerre  dût  se  poursuivre,  c’était  assurément  dou¬ 
loureux  .  . .  Mais  à  considérer  l’intérêt  supérieur  de  la  France  ...  je  ne  le  regrettais 
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pas”  (p.  28).  Later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  final  German  counter-attack  in  the  Ar¬ 
dennes,  De  Gaulle  noted  that,  “au  point  de  vue  national,  je  ne  déplore  guère  ces 
délais,  où  s’accroissent  dans  la  coalition  l’importance  et  le  poids  de  la  France”  (p. 
139).  A  few  months  afterwards,  as  the  Japanese  invaded  Indo-China,  he  again  wrote: 
“je  dois  dire  que,  du  point  de  vue  de  l’intérêt  national,  j’envisageais  volontiers  qu’on 
en  vînt  aux  mains  en  Indochine”  (p.  163). 

This  inevitably  raises  a  moral  issue.  But  the  last  volume  of  Mémoires  de  guerre 
also  enables  the  reader  to  detect  more  clearly  what  principles,  other  than  patriotism, 
have  guided  De  Gaulle:  when  the  French  leader  evaluates  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini,  he  reveals  what  distinguishes  him  from  these  nationalistic  rulers. 

De  Gaulle  was  in  Moscow  in  December,  1944,  when  he  met  with  Stalin  about  half 
a  dozen  times.  He  described  him  as  “possédé  de  la  volonté  de  puissance”  (p.  60); 
as  a  man  who  saw  in  others  only  obstacles  or  dangers,  and  who  himself  was  all 
“manœuvre,  méfiance,  et  obstination”  (p.  61),  who  eventually  endorsed  "les  rêves 
de  sa  patrie”  and  made  them  his  own.  The  only  criticism  that  transpires  from  the 
description  concerns  Stalin’s  personal  lust  for  power  and  the  waste  involved  in 
achieving  Russia's  goals. 

Commenting  on  Mussolini’s  career  after  it  had  been  brought  to  an  unglorious 
end.  De  Gaulle  wrote  that  the  Italian  dictator  “donnait  à  son  pays  l’air  d’être  uni 
et  résolu  par  le  moyen  des  cortèges,  des  faisceaux  et  des  licteurs”  (p.  172).  The  con¬ 
text  makes  clear  that  he  did  not  think  the  realities  warranted  the  dreams  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  II  Duce,  nor  was  the  alliance  with  Germany  a  part  of  Italian  destiny: 
"faire  combattre  un  peuple  pour  une  cause  qui  n’était  pas  la  sienne,  n’était-ce  pas 
forcer  la  nature?”  (p.  173). 

In  the  case  of  Hitler,  De  Gaulle  characterized  his  undertaking  as  both  superhuman 
and  unhuman:  “Pourtant  Hitler  allait  rencontrer  l’obstacle  humain,  celui  qu’on  ne 
franchit  pas.  Il  fondait  son  plan  gigantesque  sur  le  crédit  qu’il  faisait  à  la  bassesse 
des  hommes.  .  .  .  Agir  comme  si  les  autres  n’auraient  jamais  de  courage,  c’était  trop 
s’aventurer”  (p.  174).  Earlier,  he  had  tried  to  assess  the  causes  of  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  blamed  it  on  Prussian  domination:  “Chaque  fois  qu’un  Etat  dominateur 
et  ambitieux  s’était  saisi  des  pays  allemands  en  contraignant  leur  diversité,  l’im¬ 
périalisme  avait  jailli”  (p.  46).  As  in  the  case  of  Italy,  De  Gaulle  would  undoubtedly 
have  us  draw  the  same  lesson:  “Il  n’y  a  de  réussite  qu’à  partir  de  la  vérité  (p.  90). 

On  June  20,  1940,  in  a  letter  to  General  Weygand,  then  supreme  commander 
in  France,  De  Gaulle  had  written:  “Il  n’y  a  pas  actuellement  d’armistice  possible 
dans  l’honneur”  (I,  269).  The  words  “Honneur”  and  "Grandeur”  do  seem  inex¬ 
tricably  linked  in  De  Gaulle’s  mind  and  form  the  moral  basis  on  which  his  actions 
rest.  Such  actions,  moreover,  are  centered  not  on  himself  but  on  France.  Whexe 
Stalin  welcomed  his  country’s  aspirations  the  more  wholeheartedly  as  they  gave 
him  more  personal  satisfaction,  De  Gaulle  would  subordinate  everything,  including 
his  own  well-being,  to  the  materialization  of  French  grandeur.  That  he  may  have, 
unconsciously,  created  France  in  his  own  image  is  possible— but  it  does  not  alter 
the  moral  situation.  By  joining  “Honneur”  with  "Grandeur”  he  has  endorsed  a 
traditional  code  of  ethics  that  precludes  acceptance  of  Hitlerian  rules  of  conduct. 
The  Ancien  Regime  flavor  of  those  teims  is  enhanced  by  a  political  realism  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Montesquieu’s.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  found  to  be  going  against  the 
nature  of  things:  De  Gaulle,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  he  is  helping  France  fulfill 
her  manifest  destiny.  He  can  thus  write  of  “le  territoire  que  la  nature  lui  destinait, 
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in  referring  to  the  “natural”  frontiers  of  France.  Nations,  like  men,  had  a  nature 
and  a  destiny-and  both  were  immutable:  “Aucune  épreuve  ne  change  la  nature 
de  l’homme;  aucune  crise,  celle  des  Etats”  (p.  54). 

Of  the  three  dictators  he  had  personally  met  only  Stalin,  and  had  been  struck 
by  his  solitude.  In  view  of  the  reputation  for  aloofness  De  Gaulle  himself  has  had, 
this  reaction  may  seem  surprising.  Essentially,  however.  De  Gaulle  is  obsessed  with 
unity,  and  his  aloofness  during  the  war  was  part  of  a  calculated  plan  to  preserve 
the  identity  and  cohesion  of  his  country.  He  abhors  internal  strife;  during  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Moscow  in  1944  he  expressed  concern  over  the  possibility  that  “la  délégation 
française  parut  manquer  de  cohésion”  (p.  75).  After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  re¬ 
surgence  of.  multi-parti  politics  disgusted  him;  in  the  face  of  discordant  quarrels 
echoing  pre-war  administrative  impotence  he  decided  to  relinquish  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  government:  .  .  je  reconnus  que,  décidément,  la  cause  était 

entendue,  qu’il  serait  vain  et,  même,  indigne  d'affecter  de  gouverner  dès  lors  que 
les  partis  .  .  .  reprenaient  leurs  jeux  d’antan”  (p.  279).  He  was  also  moved  by 
another  consideration:  he  wished  to  remain  honorable,  “partir  en  homme  moralement 
intact”  (p.  273).  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  would  not  have  occurred  to  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  or  Stalin. 

In  spite  of  everything,  however.  De  Gaulle  could  not  conceal  a  certain  admiration 
for  all  three,  as  well  as  for  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  for  they  were  great  actors  on 
a  gigantic  stage.  And  he  is  undoubtedly  a  great  one  himself:  his  planned,  dramatic 
appearances,  his  well-timed  withdrawals,  his  memorized  speeches,  and  (less  obvious 
but  even  more  revealing)  his  improvized  remarks  of  which  he  said  on  one  occasion: 
“Alors,  me  laissant  saisir  par  une  émotion  calculée  ...”  (p.  127) — 1 everything  points 
to  a  man  who  knows  the  value  of  putting  on  a  pageant  and  delights  in  doing  so. 
When  Churchill  left  the  stage  after  the  elections  of  1945,  De  Gaulle  saluted  him 
as  a  kindred  spirit,  unfit  for  mediocre  times,  and  added:  "Cet  exceptionel  artiste 
était  certainement  sensible  au  caractère  de  ma  dramatique  entreprise”  (p.  204). 
Roosevelt,  too,  had  been  called  “cet  artiste,  ce  séducteur”  (II,  238).  Twice  now, 
within  a  span  of  twenty  years.  De  Gaulle  has  assumed  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  leading  his  country  back  on  the  road  to  greatness.  Considering  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  intervening  years  of  his  absence,  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  France 
today,  or  any  other  country  for  that  matter,  could  possibly  measure  up  to  his 
artistic  vision. 

Columbia  University  Leon  S.  Roudiez 

The  Paris  of  Henry  of  Navarre  as  seen  by  Pierre  de  l’Estoile.  Selections  from  his 

Mémoires-Journaux.  Translated  and  edited  by  Nancy  Lyman  Roelker.  Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  321.  $7.00. 

This  volume— clearly  a  labor  of  love— seeks  to  extract  (in  English  translation)  what 
would  be  of  general  interest  in  Pierre  de  l’Estoile’s  lengthy  and  frequently  tedious 
account  of  some  of  the  events  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Miss 
Roelker,  the  translator,  also  provides  an  excellent  Introduction,  a  Chronological 
Outline,  and  a  Glossary.  Pierre  de  l’Estoile’s  Mémoires- Journaux  have  long  been 
available  in  a  scholarly  edition  (12  vols.,  1875-1896),  normally  consulted  solely  by 
historians  of  the  period  because  the  gold  content  of  the  ore  assayed  is  remarkable  low. 
The  good  Pierre  observed  accurately  enough,  but  his  vantage  point  was  dull  and 
his  eye  indiscriminate.  By  the  most  radical  cutting  and  by  translating  him  into 
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English,  Miss  Roelker  has  made  him  available  to  a  broader,  English-speaking  audience. 
It  is  not,  however,  clear  to  me  that  this  audience  will  care  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity.  Miss  Roelker  has  selected  the  bulk  of  her  passages  from  the  years  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  League  (1588-1594).  The  movement  is  of  obvious  importance, 
and  L’Estoile  gives  his  own  limited  view  of  it;  but  the  beginning  student  of  the 
period  might  be  better  advised  to  turn  to  more  generalized  accounts;  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  student,  to  specialized  secondary  accounts;  and  the  specialist  himself  will 
turn  to  the  original. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  reading  L’Estoile  as  one  reads  Pepys,  a  name 
Miss  Roelker  invokes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pierre  is  more  palatable  in  the  present 
guise  than  in  his  original  form.  There  are  bits  and  snatches,  intriguing  views  of 
pomp  and  poverty,  of  ravages  and  riots,  and  even  of  a  wolf  who  swam  across  the 
Seine  and  ate  up  a  child!  There  are  lively  phrases,  too:  “not  having  enough  brains 
in  his  head  to  fry  an  egg,”  or  of  Catherine  de  Medici:  “a  plain,  fat  woman.  She 
ate  well,  but  did  not  understand  matters  of  state.  .  .  But  such  passages  are  too 
few  in  number,  and  there  is  nothing  in  L’Estoile’s  work  to  correspond  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  personality  and  interests  of  Pepys.  L’Estoile  has  a  stereotyped  belief  that 
everything  shows  the  hand  of  God,  to  which  he  refers  all  events.  He  has  a  broad 
curiosity  about  trivia,  but  a  comparison  with  Herodotus  will  suggest  how  important 
it  is  to  select  the  right  matters  and  to  report  them  properly.  Miss  Roelker  speaks  of  the 
enormous  cast  of  characters  and  avers  “that  the  reader  knows  many  of  them  more 
intimately  than  the  family  across  the  street.  In  effect  that  family  has  ceased  to  be 
across  the  street,  for  the  reader  is  living  in  the  quarter  of  St.-André-des-Arts  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice. . . .”  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  so  for  this  reader,  although  I  was  on  the  way  to  Paris  and  expecting  to  live  almost 
in  that  quarter. 

A  few  minor  cavils  are  in  order.  It  might  have  been  well,  in  a  translation  from 
the  French,  to  translate  the  Latin  bits  as  well.  Callot’s  engraving  of  the  Louvre  is 
an  unfortunate  illustration  for  this  book,  as  the  picture  shows  exclusively  parts  of 
the  palace  built  after  the  events  recounted  here.  The  remainder  of  the  illustrations, 
though,  are  excellent. 

°  T)  r  'RarT 

Syracuse  University 


Escarpit,  Roger.  Les  Deux  font  la  paire.  Paris:  Fayard,  1959.  Pp.  262. 

M.  Escarpit  fait  tous  les  jours  la  preuve,  dans  Le  Monde  et  dans  L’Express,  qu’un 
professeur  peut  être  spirituel  sans  renoncer  pour  autant  à  nous  faire  la  leçon. 
C’est  à  la  veine  littéraire  de  ces  billets  quotidiens  ou  hebdomadaires  que  nous  devons 
aujourd’hui  Les  Deux  font  la  paire.  Les  deux  nations  qui  font  la  paire  sont  évidem¬ 
ment  l’Amérique  et  la  Russie.  L’auteur  renvoie  dos  à  dos  les  deux  géants  de  1  histoire 
contemporaine  et  recommande,  semble-t-il,  pour  son  propre  pays  un  régime  de 
neutralisme  et  d’isolationisme  heureusement  tempéré  par  les  congrès  internationaux 
et  les  tournées  professorales  à  l’étranger. 

Derrière  les  langages  opposés  des  propagandes  et  des  idéologies  M.  Escarpit  découvre 
des  réalités  fort  semblables.  Certains  des  parallèles  qu’il  établit  paraissent  assez 
judicieux.  On  pourrait  d’ailleurs  étendre  la  portée  de  ces  observations  à  tous  les 
grands  conflits  idéologiques  et  nationalistes  du  monde  moderne.  Nous  percevons  e 
plus  en  plus  clairement,  par  exemple,  et  ceci  grâce  au  recul  historique,  que  la  France 
et  l’Allemagne  de  1914  étaient  moins  séparées  par  leurs  différences  que  par  leurs 
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ressemblances.  En  montrant  que  certains  aspects  du  conflit  Est-Ouest  relèvent  de 
ce  néant  d'où  sortirent  peut-être  tous  les  grands  désastres  du  vingtième  siècle  M. 
Escarpit  accomplit  une  tâche  louable.  Mais  il  y  a  d'autres  aspects  dans  ce  conflit; 
il  y  a,  en  particulier  tout  ce  qui  touche  à  la  liberté  de  conscience  et  d  expression. 
Nous  aimons  à  penser  qu’il  existe  encore,  en  ces  domaines,  des  différences  concrètes 
entre  les  régimes  communistes  et  l'Occident.  M.  Escarpit  n’en  fait  jamais  état.  Son 
ouvrage  nous  paraît  parfois  franchir  la  ligne  délicate  au-delà  de  laquelle  le  refus 
des  mystifications  morales  se  transforme  en  nihilisme  pur  et  simple. 

Mais  tout  n’est  pas  dénigrement  dans  Les  Deux  font  la  paire.  Non  content  de  faire 
la  leçon  aux  Russes  et  aux  Américains  l’auteur  la  fait  encore  à  ses  compatriotes 
en  célébrant  certains  aspects  de  l’américanisme  et  du  soviétisme  dont  le  caractère 
barbare  est  le  plus  fermement  établi  dans  l’esprit  de  tous  les  gens  de  bien.  Il  se 
déclare  charmé,  par  exemple,  devant  les  meilleures  productions  du  néo-réalisme 
soviétique.  Il  s’extasie  devant  M.  Norman  Rockwell  et  le  néo-réalisme  anti-soviétique 
du  Saturday  'Evening  Post.  De  telles  audaces  ne  manqueront  pas  de  faire  passer  un 
frisson  d’anti-conformisme  parmi  les  lecteurs  de  M.  Escarpit. 

L’auteur  ne  prend  d’ailleurs  le  contrepied  de  certains  clichés  que  pour  mieux 
respecter  les  autres  et  pour  les  mettre,  si  l’on  peut  dire,  artistement  en  valeur.  On 
retrouve,  dans  son  ouvrage,  l’éternelle  victime  des  ventes  à  tempérament  qui  dispose 
d’un  peu  moins  d’argent  chaque  fois  que  l’on  augmente  son  traitement.  L’anecdote  a 
toujours  beaucoup  de  succès  parmi  ceux— et  ils  sont  nombreux,  dans  tous  les  pays 
du  monde— qui  aspirent  en  vain  à  plus  d’augmentations.  L’histoire  est  d’autant  plus 
lamentable,  nous  assure  M.  Escarpit,  qu’on  ne  relève  pas  le  salaire  du  malheureux 
pour  lui  faire  plaisir  mais  pour  assurer  la  bonne  marche  des  affaires.  Ici  nous  arrêtons 
le  brillant  humoriste;  son  histoire  est  certainement  apocryphe  puisque  son  héros 
est  un  professeur  d’université  américaine.  Il  est  à  craindre,  hélas,  que  les  traitements 
universitaires  ne  soient  jamais  assez  élevés  pour  exercer  sur  la  vie  économique  l’in¬ 
fluence  qu’imagine  un  auteur  abusé.  Ce  dernier  a  peut-être  mal  interprété  certaines 
confidences.  L’esprit  du  grand  Business  n’est  pas  étranger,  il  faut  le  reconnaître, 
à  certaines  institutions  académiques  mais  c’est  de  l’intérieur  qu’il  exerce  son 
influence  et  au  niveau  des  activités  proprement  universitaires.  On  songe,  par  exemple, 
à  cette  efficience  un  peu  simpliste  que  certains  voudraient  voir  triompher  et  dans 
l’enseignement  et  dans  les  recherches  littéraires.  .  .  . 

M.  Escarpit  n’effleure  pas  les  vrais  problèmes.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  lui  reprocher 
trop  amèrement  les  défauts  d’un  ouvrage  dont  le  propos  est  avant  tout  facétieux. 
Et  M.  Escarpit  fait  preuve  d’un  très  joli  talent  d’évocation  visuelle.  Sa  description 
du  factionnaire  d’Arlington  est  un  petit  chef  d’œuvre  d’exactitude  et  d’humour. 
N’oublions  pas  que  l’auteur  cherche  avant  tout  à  nous  faire  sourire.  Et  constatons 
que  le  succès  couronne  assez  souvent  ses  efforts.  Il  ne  faut  rien  lui  demander  de  plus. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  René  Girard 

Aumont,  Michèle.  Monde  oumier  méconnu,  Carnets  d’usine.  Paris:  Editions  Spes, 
1956.  Pp.  420. 

Riche  de  "choses  vues”  ce  livre  exprime  une  compréhension  souvent  affectueuse 
de  l’ouvrier,  de  ses  grandeurs  et  de  ses  faiblesses.  L’auteur— sur  l’origine  et  la  formation 
de  qui  on  aimerait  avoir  quelques  renseignements— semble  avoir  subi  l’influence 
de  Simone  Weil  sans  en  avoir  pourtant  la  sensibilité  douloureuse  ni  l’aptitude  à 
la  généralisation.  Ce  qui  frappe  le  plus  dans  cet  ouvrage  c’est  le  mélange  d’objectivité 
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sympathique  dans  la  description  de  la  condition  ouvrière  dont  la  dureté,  l’inhumanité 
ne  sont  nullement  dissimulées  et  le  refus  de  mettre  en  cause  la  structure  économique 
et  sociale  existante.  On  ne  voit  guère  quel  enseignement,  quel  réconfort,  quelles 
suggestions  constructives  ouvriers  militants  ou  simples  O.S.  (ouvriers  spécialisés) 
pourraient  tirer  de  la  lecture  de  ce  livre.  Ils  n’y  trouveraient  rien  qu’ils  ne  sachent 
déjà  et  le  conseil  de  l’auteur  “d’offrir”  les  tâches  particulièrement  dures,  répugnantes 
ou  ennuyeuses  qu’ils  doivent  accomplir  ainsi  que  leurs  souffrances  au  Christ,  afin 
de  les  mieux  vivre,  les  feront  sans  doute  grincer  des  dents  et  serrer  les  poings  plutôt 
qu’il  ne  les  apaisera. 

Les  conclusions  implicites  de  l’auteur  ressemblent  beaucoup,  en  fait,  à  celles 
des  spécialistes  des  relations  industrielles  qui  affirment  qu’avec  un  peu  de  doigté 
et  quelques  adroites  manifestations  d’intérêt  personnel  pour  les  ouvriers  la  direction 
d’une  usine  peut  parvenir,  à  peu  de  frais,  à  éliminer  le  risque  de  grève  en  faisant 
de  tous  les  membres  du  personnel,  même  des  plus  humbles,  des  collaborateurs 
sincères  et  dévoués,  disciplinés  et  hautement  productifs. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Pierre  Aubery 

Recordings 

French  for  Elementary  Schools ,  Set  1.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  6  color 
filmstrips;  3  double-face,  10-inch,  LP  records. 

Each  filmstrip  in  this  audio-visual  package  has  about  50  frames,  half  with  no 
captions,  and  half  (the  same  pictures  repeated)  with  French  captions.  Each  disc  face 
corresponds  to  a  filmstrip  and  presents  a  recording  of  the  French  on  the  pictures, 
with  spaced  pauses  and  bell  signals  to  guide  the  projectionist.  The  second  half  of 
each  face  is  a  repetition  without  the  signals.  Finally,  there  is  an  8-page  Teacher  s 
Guide. 

The  language  content  is  chosen  from  everyday  experiences  of  boys  and  girls: 
the  family,  the  classroom,  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  clothing  store,  Michael  is  sick, 
the  birthday  party.  This  is  clearly  desirable  to  encourage  oral  use.  The  filmstrips 
have  clear,  attractive  color  pictures.  The  recordings  also  are  technically  very  good 
in  sound  quality  and  in  timing  of  pauses  for  repetition  or  other  response.  The  spoken 
French  is  perhaps  a  little  artificial,  but  for  beginning  lessons  this  can  haidly  be 
avoided  if  clarity  is  to  be  attained. 

Some  errors  in  French  have  crept  in,  chiefly  in  the  Teachers  Guide.  On  the  film¬ 
strips  (and  consequently  on  the  recordings),  an  obvious  jeune  fille  is  called  a  femme, 
while  a  petite  fille  is  called  a  jeune  fille.  In  the  Guide,  Comment  suis-je?  (p.  4)  will 
hardly  do  for  asking  "various  states  of  being,”  and  étudiant  is  not  acceptable  for 
pupils  in  the  grades.  Une  batte  for  a  baseball  bat  seems  highly  problematical.  Allez 
au  does  not  mean  “go  to”  (p.  5)  and  can  lead  to  gender  errors.  The  old  warhorses 
of  American  grammars,  la  salle  de  classe  and  le  tableau  noir  are  not  considered  normal 
usage  by  French  speakers. 

As  a  visual  teaching  tool,  the  pictures  have  one  serious  defect:  they  rarely  illustrate 
compellingly  the  accompanying  French  text.  Consider  the  following  examples  from 
the  first  filmstrip:  Voici  une  femme.  (Woman  at  kitchen  table  cooking).-La  femme 
s’appelle  madame  Dupont.  (Same  woman  pouring  milk  into  a  cup )-Cette  femme 
s’appelle  mademoiselle  Dupont.  (Same  woman,  turned  away  and  looking  at  a  girl 
bringing  eggs.)  Obviously  the  visual  does  not  help  the  pupil  associate  immediately 

the  meaning  the  French  text. 
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How  is  the  set  intended  to  be  used?  The  Guide  merely  mentions  as  desirable 
“a  firm  foundation  in  vocabulary,  in  aural  recognition,  and  in  precise  and  accurate 
pronunciation,”  and  says  that  the  series  has  been  designed  ‘‘to  aid  the  teacher  in 
fulfilling  these  objectives.”  Since  the  French  content  of  the  six  lessons  builds  up 
rather  fast,  the  assumption  is  that  the  teacher  will  use  these  lessons  as  supplements 
to  a  book.  But  one  wonders:  What  book?  What  methodology? 

Though  the  FLES  movement  is  still  very  young,  some  fundametal  ideas  are  crys¬ 
tallizing.  It  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the  MLA  Teacher’s  Guides  as  the  most 
broadly  and  generally  accepted  source  of  such  ideas,  and  the  McGraw-Hill  series 
makes  specific  reference  to  following  the  recommendations  of  the  FLES  program 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  (p.  2  of  Teacher’s  Guide).  With  this  in  mind, 
the  following  points  are  brought  up: 

1.  “It  is  .  .  .  very  important  that  the  child  learn  to  imagine  himself  ...  in  the 
situations  illustrating  another  culture”  (MLA  Guide,  p.  iii) — ' These  filmstrips  are, 
without  exception,  typically  American,  and  this  choice  has  been  made  deliberately 
to  “heighten  interest  and  to  minimize  any  feelings  of  strangeness  in  the  study  of 
a  new  language  by  young  children”  (McGraw-Hill  Guide,  p.  2). 

2.  “The  pupils  should  never  speak  English  in  the  language  class”  (MLA  Guide, 
p.  iv).— “If  the  child  is  hesitant  in  answering  in  French,  permitting  him  to  answer 
in  English  will  still  give  the  teacher  an  indication  of  his  aural  comprehension” 
(McGraw-Hill  Guide,  p.  3). 

3.  "Insistence  upon  a  complete  statement  in  every  rejoinder  made  by  a  student 
in  class  does  considerable  violence  to  normal  speech”  (MLA  Guide,  p.  v).— “REMEM¬ 
BER:  INSIST  ON  COMPLETE  SENTENCE  RESPONSE”  (McGraw-Hill  Guide, 
pp.  4,  5,  6). 

4.  “Do  not  put  any  French  words  on  the  board. . .  At  this  point  the  pupils  should 
not  be  concerned  about  the  writing  of  French”  (MLA  Guide,  p.  v).— “Look  at  pictures 
with  superimposed  captions,  listen  to  record”  (McGraw-Hill  Guide,  p.  2).— It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  suggested  ways  of  using  the  materials 
and  that  this  use  is  recommended  after  the  French  has  been  “mastered  aurally  and 
orally”. 

5.  “These  commands  should  be  interjected  as  part  of  the  regular  classroom  ex¬ 
perience,  with  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  in  English,  when  necessary,  e.g.,  ‘Allez- 
au  cloakroom’  ”  (McGraw-Hill  Guide,  p.  5).— MLA  silence  on  this  point  cannot  be 
assumed  to  mean  consent. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  opinions  may  differ  on  some  of  these  points  (especially 
2  and  3),  but  it  seems  they  should  at  least  be  given  careful  consideration. 

French  for  Elementary  Schools  is  a  serious  attempt  to  provide  a  useful,  soundly 
conceived  aid  to  FLES  teachers.  As  a  pioneering  venture,  it  has  not  avoided  some 
pitfalls.  A  revision  would  ofEer  opportunity  for  considerable  improvement. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  and  Lafrance,  Marie  Stella.  New  First-Year  French.  Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1958.  3  doubleface  10-inch  LP  records.  $7.50. 

The  speakers  on  these  records  are  Marguerite  K.  Fourel  of  Beaver  Country  Day 
School,  and  Pierre  Capretz  of  Yale  University.  The  voices  are  good,  the  diction  and 
pronunciation  are  cultured,  the  speed  is  slow  without  distortion  at  the  beginning, 
later  approaching  normal  speed  of  careful  speech.  One  might  argue  it  is  a  little  too 
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careful.  Opinions  here  differ.  At  least,  I  noticed  no  cases  of  stilted  usage,  and  the 
omission  of  many  liaisons  facultatives  is  on  the  side  of  easy,  cultivated  speech.  The 
e  muet  is  also  treated  as  in  natural  speech  as  soon  as  normal  speed  has  been  reached. 
The  teacher  must  consequently  be  alert  to  explain  why  the  phonetic  transcription 
in  the  vocabulary  includes  the  e  in  petits  pois ,  while  the  recorded  voice  says  p’tits  pois. 

The  sound  quality  of  the  recording  is  good.  So  is  the  recording  technique:  only 
a  rare  over-short  pause  was  noted. 

The  ever-present  problem  of  what  part  of  each  lesson  to  record  in  view  of  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  cost,  has  been  reasonably  solved  by  recording  the  model  French 
text  of  each  lesson  with  some  of  the  exercises  and  some  of  the  answers  which  the 
student  is  supposed  to  furnish.  There  are  spaced  pauses  for  the  students’  response. 
Reading  selections  are  presented  without  pauses  as  training  in  auditory  comprehension. 

A  Teachers’  Manual  and  Key  explains  the  authors’  intentions  for  use  of  the 
recordings.  All  material  is  to  be  introduced  first  by  the  teacher  and  worked  over 
until  students  can  handle  it  fairly  well.  The  recordings  then  give  added  practice  and 
opportunity  to  hear  two  native  French  voices.  This  procedure  explains  why  pauses 
are  only  long  enough  for  giving  the  answer,  not  for  thinking  it  out  first. 

It  seems  fair  to  call  this  book  a  conservative  oral  approach,  and  the  recordings 
are  well  planned  to  make  an  audio-lingual  contribution.  The  work  is  carefully  and 
accurately  done. 

Could  recordings  make  a  larger  contribution?  One  has  the  feeling  that  despite  the 
care  with  which  suggestions  for  their  use  have  been  prepared,  they  are  not  considered 
really  essential.  Useful,  yes,  a  pleasant  rest  for  the  teacher’s  voice,  but  not  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  authors  feel  it  necessary  to  say:  “Do  not  be  concerned  that  the  record 
‘gives  away’  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions,  here  and  elsewhere.  We  are  not 
looking  for  information;  it  is  the  constant  drill,  the  repetition  of  ear  and  tongue 
stimulus,  that  creates  a  language  habit”  (p.  13).  This  last  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  that  we  can  take  a  further  step  and  give 
away”  many  of  the  answers.  The  rush  of  high  schools  to  install  language  laboratories 
makes  this  thought  increasingly  worth  consideration.  Perhaps,  too,  we  can  admit 
that  the  recorded  French  is  better  than  that  of  many  teachers.  The  non-native 
teacher  usually  agrees  that  a  native  handles  the  language  better  than  he.  Once  we 
have  reached  this  point,  the  teacher  too  is  ready  to  learn  from  the  recording, 
though  on  a  much  higher  level  than  his  students. 

Purdue  University 


Earle  S.  Randall 


Creative  Works 

Sarraute,  Nathalie.  Le  Planétarium.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  310.  NF  9,  50. 

Le  Moi  ne  peut  recevoir  que  des  Autres  les  satisfactions  égoïstes  qu  il  recherche. 
L’œuvre  de  Mme  Nathalie  Sarraute  me  paraît  être  l’illustration  de  ce  paradoxe 
que  les  moralistes  et  les  philosophes  n’ont  jamais  noté  qu’incidemment  et  dont 
ils  n’ont  pas  mesuré  les  conséquences  prodigieuses.  “Qu’on  songe,  remarquait  un 
jour  Bergson,  à  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  déférence  pour  Autrui  dans  ce  qu’on  appelle 
amour  de  soi,  et  même  dans  la  jalousie  et  dans  l’envie.”  Seul  Autrui  peut  faire  de 
nous  l’individu  supérieur  à  tous  les  autres,  le  Dieu,  en  somme,  que  nous  désirons 
être.  La  fameuse  angoisse  dont  les  pontifes  de  l’existentialisme  font  l’attribut  majeur 
d’un  Moi  quasi-divin  et  le  révélateur  de  sa  solitude  essentielle  nous  apparaît  plutôt. 
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chez  les  personnages  du  Planétarium,  comme  l’attente  terrifiée  du  verdict  que  va 
prononcer  le  tout-puissant  Autrui.  Ce  verdict  est  toujours  négatif.  Chacun  se  sent 
condamné  et  dépouillé  par  Autrui.  Ces  hommes  qui  se  livrent  à  l’Autre  dans  un 
effort  stérile  pour  se  posséder  eux-mêmes  nous  font  penser  à  ces  singes  que  les 
indigènes  capturent,  paraît-il,  en  déposant  dans  la  jungle  d’innocentes  amphores  au 
col  assez  large  pour  que  s’y  glissent  sans  effort  de  petites  mains  vides  mais  trop 
étroit  pour  qu’elles  puissent  en  sortir,  une  fois  refermées  sur  la  pincée  de  graines 
que  rien  au  monde  ne  leur  fera  lâcher,  pas  même  la  terreur  sans  nom  que  suscite 
l’approche  du  chasseur. 

Pourquoi  les  Autres  ne  répondent-ils  jamais  à  cette  attente  anxieuse?  Pourquoi 
agisssent-ils  toujours  en  bourreaux,  aussi  cruels  que  perspicaces?  Parce  que  les  Autres, 
eux  aussi  veulent  être  des  Dieux.  Nous  ne  pouvons  donner  à  nos  voisins  ce  qu’ils 
attendent  de  nous  qu’en  renonçant  à  ce  que  nous  attendons  d’eux.  Les  personnages 
de  Mme  Sarraute  ne  pratiquent  pas  ce  renoncement;  ils  sont  pris  à  jamais  dans  le 
cercle  infernal.  Leur  égoïsme  ne  parvient  jamais  à  être  égocentrique;  ce  serait  plutôt 
un  altruisme  à  l’envers  qui  les  tient  tous  rivés  les  uns  aux  autres  et  qu’on  retrouve, 
toujours  identique  à  lui-même,  sous  les  appelations  les  plus  diverses,  et  toujours 
mensongères,  des  sentiments  familiers:  amour  maternel  et  amour  conjugal,  amitié, 
esprit  de  famille,  etc.  Ces  personnages  sont  donc  perpétuellement  harcelés  par  un 
diablotin,  fort  actif  à  notre  époque,  que  Georges  Poulet  a  très  habilement  identifié 
pour  nous  à  un  autre  propos;  j’ai  nommé  le  Démon  Mesquin. 

Il  nous  faut  mendier  à  l’Autre  notre  Moi  puisque  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  faire  de 
ce  Moi  un  objet  et  que  l’Autre  le  peut.  On  comprend  que  Jean-Paul  Sartre  se  soit 
intéressé  à  l’œuvre  de  Mme  Sarraute.  Il  y  a  pourtant  autre  chose,  dans  Le  Planétarium 
que  de  la  dialectique  sartrienne  en  action.  L’Autre,  chez  Sartre,  n’est  guère  qu’un 
Voleur;  il  nous  prive  d’un  univers  que  nous  pourrions  croire  bien  à  nous.  L’Autre, 
chez  Mme  Sarraute,  est  aussi  l’Enchanteur  qui  suscite  à  chaque  instant  sous  nos 
pas  de  nouveaux  univers  et  des  Moi  de  rechange,  lesquels  s’imposent  à  notre  effarement 
avec  une  puissance  de  suggestion  irrésistible.  Les  personnages  de  Mme  Sarraute  ne 
peuvent  donc  même  pas  se  flatter  de  ne  devoir  qu’il  eux-mêmes  les  diverses  inter¬ 
prétations  que  leur  suggère  une  seule  et  même  situation.  Tous  ces  affreux  paysages 
mentaux  sont  le  fruit  d’un  véritable  mariage  entre  une  imagination  toujours  passive 
et  l’étincelle  fécondante  que  constitute  le  regard  ou  la  parole  d’Autrui.  Particulière¬ 
ment  significatif  en  ce  domaine  est  le  personnage  de  Germaine  Lemaire,  le  “grand 
écrivain”  du  roman.  Nous  voyons  l’image  flatteuse  que  celle-ci  se  fait  d’elle-même 
et  de  son  œuvre  se  dissoudre  en  un  instant  sous  l’effet  d’une  critique  adverse;  l’univers 
familier  bascule  et  c’est  un  paysage  horrible  et  désolant  qui  le  remplace.  Si  le  projet 
d’être  Dieu  par  les  Autres  pouvait  aboutir,  c’est  cette  femme-auteur  adulée  de  tous 
qui  devrait  en  incarner  la  réussite.  Telle  ces  chefs  barbares  qui  se  construisent  un 
mausolée  en  ossements  ennemis  cette  femme  s’est  fabriquée  peu  à  peu  une  carapace 
de  “mauvaise  foi,”  à  coups  de  petites  victoires  sordides  et  cruelles  sur  Autrui.  Et 
cette  carapace  qui  devrait  être  invulnérable  se  désagrège  au  moindre  choc. . .  . 

Ce  n’est  pas  la  “condition  humaine”  que  décrit  Mme  Sarraute,  c’est  “l’ère  du 
soupçon,”  c’est,  comme  le  pressentait  Stendhal,  une  forme  de  malheur  spécifiquement 
moderne  et  liée,  par  conséquent,  à  la  tentation  prométhéenne.  Mme  Sarraute  est 
partie  de  Sartre  mais  elle  dépasse,  il  me  semble,  les  présupposés  métaphysiques  du 
sartrisme  en  renchérissant  encore  sur  le  pessimisme  des  analyses  sartriennes.  Alain 
Guimiez,  le  plus  “prométhéen”  de  tous  les  personnages  est  aussi  le  plus  terrifié 
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de  tous,  en  présence  de  cette  Germaine  Lemaire  dont  il  s’est  fait  une  divinité.  Tous 
les  symboles  et  les  images  sont  ici  “théologiques”  et  le  paradoxe  de  l’égoïsme  centrifuge 
atteint  son  maximum  d’intensité  et  de  netteté.  C’est  vers  les  grands  romanciers  que 
se  dirige  Mme  Sarraute  et  surtout  vers  ce  Dostoievski  auquel  elle  consacrait  naguère 
des  pages  remarquables.  C’est  au  Dostoiveski  du  souterrain  qu’elle  nous  fait  penser, 
au  Dostoievski  que  rien  ne  peut  encore  distraire-^au  sens  le  plus  fort  qu’on  puisse 
donner  à  ce  terme-des  structures  psychologiques  de  la  fascination.  Il  n’y  a  pas 
d’échappée  sur  un  univers  de  lumière. 

C  est  à  cette  obscurité  sans  fissure  que  nous  devons  peut-être  le  rapprochement 
entre  Mme  Sarraute  et  le  nouveau  roman.  L’association  me  paraît  superficielle.  Rien 
n  est  plus  essentiel,  peut-etre,  au  vrai  roman  que  la  multiplicité  des  points  de  vue. 
Peu  importe  d’ailleurs  ce  qui  assure  cette  multiplicité.  On  peut  avoir  un  romancier 
omniscient  qui  corrige  les  points  de  vue  de  ses  personnages;  on  peut  avoir,  comme 
dans  Le  Planétarium,  plusieurs  personnages  qui  se  contredisent  et  se  complètent 
en  un  perpétuel  contrepoint.  C’est  cette  diversité  des  points  de  vue  qui,  suscitant 
des  comparaisons,  assure  au  lecteur  non  pas  un  facile  survol  mais  un  dépassement 
des  limites  individuelles  vers  une  vérité  supérieure.  Seul  ce  dépassement  peut  ac¬ 
complir  la  vocation  de  l’esprit  et  lui  procurer  cette  allégresse  qui  accompagne  la 
lecture  des  grandes  œuvres.  C’est  cette  allégresse  que  nous  ressentons,  parfois,  au 
contact  du  Planétarium,  si  désolant,  par  ailleurs,  qu’en  puisse  être  le  contenu.  C’est 
cette  allégresse  qui  distingue  le  roman  de  Mme  Sarraute  de  toutes  les  œuvres  prétendues 
parentes  qu’il  nous  a  récemment  été  donné  de  lire.  Dans  ce  qu’on  appelle,  aujourd’hui, 
le  “nouveau  roman”  la  multiplicité  des  points  de  vue  est  presque  toujours  absente. 
Le  romancier  dissimule  cet  abandon  majeur  derrière  des  innovations  de  pure  forme 
et  donc  forcément  superficielles  sous  leurs  dehors  prétentieux.  Les  œuvres  de  Mme 
Sarraute  se  situent  à  un  tout  autre  niveau.  Pourquoi,  dans  ces  conditions,  au  lieu  de 
“nouveau  roman,"  ne  pas  parler,  tout  bonnement  de  “roman”? 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  René  Girard 

Robbe-Grillet,  Alain.  Dans  le  labyrinthe.  Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1959.  Pp.  221 
NF  9. 

Comme  l'œuvre  d’un  Picasso  ou  d’un  Stravinsky,  celle  d'Alain  Robbe-Grillet  poursuit 
son  développement  par  des  étapes  plus  ou  moins  distinctes  les  unes  des  autres. 
Quoiqu’on  retrouve  à  chaque  jalon  des  éléments  communs,  surtout  dans  l’art  verbal 
robbe-grilletien  (comme  on  retrouve  des  liens  reconnaissables  entre  les  périodes  de 
Picasso  et  les  styles  successifs  de  Stravinsky),  on  ne  saurait  méconnaître  les  différences 
nettes  que  nous  présentent  les  quatre  romans  de  Robbe-Grillet  publiés  depuis  1953. 
L’évolution  romanesque  de  cet  auteur  est,  en  gros,  une  série  de  mutations,  depuis 
l’intrigue  baroque  à  plusieurs  niveaux  (Wallace- Œdipe)  des  Gommes,  la  simulation 
objective  de  la  schizophrénie  sadique  (cordes,  anneaux,  figures  en  forme  de  huit 
systématisant  le  monde  extérieur)  chez  Mathias  dans  Le  Voyeur  et  la  création  directe 
chez  le  lecteur  d’une  expérience  psychique  au  moyen  du  pseudo-narrateur  de  La 
Jalousie,  jusqu’à  la  création  de  ce  nouvel  univers  fermé,  ce  dédale  en  spirales  formé 
de  détours  et  d’impasses  dans  l’action  et  dans  l’écriture  même,  que  nous  offre  ce 
nouveau  roman  nouveau  intitulé  Dans  le  labyrinthe. 

Un  avertissement  de  l’auteur  déconseillant  la  recherche  dans  le  roman  de  toute 
“valeur  allégorique”  souligne  l’importance,  pour  Robbe-Grillet,  de  l’acceptation  par 
le  lecteur  de  la  “réalité  strictement  matérielle”  que  forment  les  décors,  gestes,  paroles 
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et  événements  du  récit.  Ailleurs  Robbe-Grillet  affirme,  à  propos  de  1  interprétation 
allégorique  des  romans  de  Kafka,  que  si  les  escaliers  de  Kafka,  “mènent  quelque 
part,”  ils  sont  néanmoins,  et  surtout,  “là."  Il  faut  donc,  en  procédant  à  la  lecture 
du  Labyrinthe,  abandonner  cette  intentionnalité  raisonnante  qui  ne  cesse  de  conférer 
aux  ouvrages  littéraires  des  “significations”  et  de  viser  un  au-delà  transcendant  ou 
symbolique.  Le  miracle,  c’est  que  “l’histoire”  n’y  perd  rien.  Au  contraire,  l’effet 
affectif  qui  en  résulte  se  trouve  porté  à  un  très  haut  degré.  De  tous  les  romans  de 
Robbe-Grillet,  Dans  le  labyrinthe  me  paraît,  sinon  le  plus  intéressant,  du  moins  le 
plus  beau. 

L’action  se  situe  dans  une  ville  géométrique  aux  rues  parallèles  et  aux  maisons 
identiques  qui,  sauf  pour  l’absence  de  canaux,  n’est  pas  sans  ressemblance  avec 
celle  des  Gommes.  Perdu  dans  ce  labyrinthe,  cherchant  une  rue  au  nom  ambigu, 
portant  une  boîte  au  contenu  imprécis  et  troublant  qu’il  doit  remettre  à  une  personne 
qu’il  ne  connaît  pas,  un  soldat,  prêt  à  tomber  de  faim  et  de  fatigue,  s’aventure. 
L’armée  vient  d’être  battue  à  Reichenfelds,  et  pour  le  moment  la  ville  attend 
l’arrivée  de  l’ennemi.  Une  jeune  femme  à  la  voix  grave  recueille  le  soldat,  dont 
l’identité  se  confond  avec  celle  de  son  mari.  Un  gamin  le  guide,  par  des  étapes 
contradictoires,  vers  un  café  problématique  qui  constitue  un  des  foyers  du  labyrinthe. 
Une  neige  hallucinante  tombe.  Après  des  épisodes  brouillés  dans  un  système  de  temps 
non-linéaire,  le  soldat  est  blessé  par  l’avant-garde  de  l’ennemi.  Il  remet  son  paquet 
à  la  jeune  femme,  dont  la  présence  est  devenue  très  “chargée,”  et  elle  le  remet 
ensuite  au  narrateur.  Ce  narrateur,  après  avoir  dit  “Je”  au  début  de  l’histoire,  dis¬ 
paraît  aussitôt,  pour  rester  transparent  mais  omniprésent  jusqu’à  ce  qu’il  se  révèle 
de  nouveau  dans  les  dix  dernières  pages  du  roman,  dans  la  partie  qui  commence  par 
la  phrase  “A  ma  dernière  visite,”  et  qui  se  termine  par  “derrière  moi.” 

C’est  la  chambre  close  de  ce  narrateur  qui  semble  former  le  foyer  central  du 
labyrinthe,  un  microcosme  du  récit  où  il  n’est  jamais  (avant  la  toute  dernière  phrase 
du  livre)  parlé  de  porte,  où  les  fenêtres  présumées  sont  cachées  par  d’épais  rideaux 
rouges,  et  où  il  y  a  au  mur  un  tableau  de  "La  Défaite  de  Reichenfelds”  qui  montre 
la  même  scène  de  cabaret  que  l’on  retrouve  lorsque  le  gamin,  dehors,  y  guide  le 
soldat.  Ce  tableau  constitue  une  des  "ouvertures”  dans  le  système  labyrinthique, 
et  son  animation,  où  s’effectue  le  passage  entre  la  chambre  et  le  café,  est  ménagée 
avec  une  belle  subtilité. 

L'action  se  termine  par  la  mort  du  soldat  blessé  et  par  l’examen  que  fait  le  nar¬ 
rateur  du  contenu  de  la  boîte  énigmatique  que  le  protagoniste  avait  protégée  jusqu’à 
la  fin,  sans  jamais  pouvoir  retrouver  son  destinataire.  Certains  lecteurs  discuteront, 
sans  doute,  le  contenu  neutre  de  cette  boîte:  des  lettres  anodines,  une  montre  sans 
grande  valeur,  une  bague,  un  poignard-baïonnette,  le  tout  ayant  appartenu  à  un 
autre  soldat  mort.  Les  chercheurs  d’allégories  à  tout  prix  y  trouveront  une  déception 
s’ils  s’obstinent  à  y  déceler,  malgré  les  protestations  de  l’auteur,  des  symboles  in¬ 
génieux,  voire  métaphysiques.  Mais  ceux  qui  ont  subi  l’histoire  de  la  façon  innocente 
que  préconise  Robbe-Grillet  peuvent  se  limiter  à  reconnaître  dans  les  révélations 
de  cette  dernière  partie  du  roman  un  processus  d’apaisement  qui  renforce,  à  l’aide 
d’un  lyrisme  rare  chez  l’auteur,  le  pathétique  dur  d’une  fin  exceptionnellement 
émouvante. 

Encore  cette  fin  réserve-t-elle  une  surprise:  ranimé  pour  ainsi  dire  par  la  pensée 
du  narrateur  qui  retrace  son  histoire,  le  soldat  semble  momentanément  revivre. 
Mais  dans  une  dernière  retombée,  il  se  fige  une  fois  de  plus  dans  le  cadre  du  dessin 
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au  mur,  où  le  narrateur  l’abandonne,  pour  disparaître  du  récit.  Et  sa  dernière  phrase 
s  éloigne  du  labyrinthe  avec  la  rapidité  de  décroissement  de  l’image  d’un  objectif 
zoomar  qu’on  retire  à  toute  vitesse. 

Dans  le  labyrinthe  constitue-t-il  une  crise  dans  l’œuvre  de  Robbe-Grillet?  Certains 
critiques  le  trouvent  tellement  différent  de  ses  romans  précédents,  qu’ils  se  demandent 
si  vraiment  le  robbe-grilletisme  se  perd,  pour  aller  on  ne  sait  où.  Pour  moi,  pourtant, 
le  Labyrinthe  suit  bien  cette  “voie  pour  le  roman  futur”  que  cherche  Robbe-Grillet 
depuis  le  début  de  sa  carrière  de  romancier.  Ayant  démontré  dans  La  Jalousie  que 
les  constats  et  les  rapports  objectifs  pouvaient  exprimer  un  univers  psychologique 
d  une  intensité  fulgurante,  Robbe-Grillet  réussit  dans  le  Labyrinthe  à  nous  émouvoir 
tout  autant  au  moyen  d  une  histoire  presque  sans  signification  ou  “contenu,”  d’une 
intrigue  pour  rien.  Il  ne  serait  peut-être  pas  exagéré  de  parler  ici  de  roman  pur. 

Washington  University  Bruce  Morrissette 

Amiel,  H.-F.  Journal  intime  de  Vannée  1866.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  552.  NF  20. 

Amiel  was  relatively  unknown  during  his  lifetime.  A  retiring,  obscure  and  somewhat 
unsuccessful  professor  of  aesthetics  and  philosophy  at  the  Academy-later  the  Uni¬ 
versity— of  Geneva,  he  achieved  fame  and  recognition  only  with  the  posthumous 
publication  of  selections  from  his  Journal  intime.  His  complete  portrait  still  lies 
partially  hidden  in  the  seventeen  thousand  pages  of  his  manuscript,  most  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public.  The  present  section,  annotated  and  presented 
with  an  extensive  introduction  by  M.  Léon  Bopp,  is  probably  the  most  important 
and  most  interesting  to  appear  so  far.  In  three  previous  volumes  containing  the 
early  years  of  the  Journal,  M.  Bopp  found  it  expedient  to  omit  parts  of  the  original 
text  and  to  summarize  them  in  footnotes.  Departing  from  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
policy,  he  has  given  us  here  the  complete  text  for  an  entire  year,  exactly  as  Amiel 
left  it,  with  its  repetitions,  hesitations,  and  contradictions,  each  one  illuminating 
it  its  own  way.  We  are  now  permitted  to  follow  for  the  very  first  time,  in  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  intricacies  of  its  unfolding,  the  thought  of  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
self-analysists  of  all  times,  of  a  writer  considered  by  Thibaudet  as  the  third  in 
order,  after  Rousseau  and  Mme  de  Staël,  of  the  great  literary  values  with  which 
Geneva  had  endowed  the  world. 

Amiel  began  his  Journal  in  1839,  writing  intermittently  at  first,  then  regularly 
from  1847  until  his  death  in  1881.  The  pages  we  have  here,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  show  him  at  his  fullest  maturity,  in  complete  possession  of  his 
subject  and  of  his  style.  His  reflexions  on  philosophy,  psychology  and  aesthetics  are 
numerous  and  profound.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are  remarkable  for  their  lyricism 
and  their  Romantic  overtones.  But  we  marvel  most  of  all  at  the  inciseness  of  his 
introspection,  at  the  sureness  with  which  his  pen  probes  and  outlines  the  contours 
of  his  inner  being.  Every  action,  every  thought  is  weighed  and  evaluated,  and 
one  by  one  the  barriers  separating  the  conscious  from  the  subconscious  are  levelled. 
The  Journal  has  been  criticized  as  being  fragmentary  both  in  its  composition  and 
in  its  philosophy.  And  so  it  is.  But  Amiel  realized  fully  that  the  external  disorder 
of  his  immense  dialogue  accurately  reflected  the  disorder  and  lack  of  unity  he  ob¬ 
served  within  himself.  It  was  expressive  also  and  in  part  had  conditioned  the  con¬ 
comitant  philosophical  and  psychological  phenomenalism  which  he  came  to  adopt. 
In  short,  it  painted  him  as  he  was. 

An  introspective,  trammeled  by  excessive  timidity,  Amiel  took  refuge  in  his  Journal, 
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which  became  the  depository  of  his  failures.  Anxious  to  publish,  he  thought  and 
planned  what  he  should  write  instead  of  writing.  Intent  upon  being  comprehensive 
in  his  lessons  at  the  Academy,  he  found  himself  mired  in  peripheral  details.  De¬ 
termined  not  to  act  before  anticipating  fully  all  possible  consequences,  he  postponed 
every  decision  indefinitely.  He  had  hoped  to  marry  in  1866,  but  on  page  after  page, 
Panurge-like,  he  examines  the  advantages,  ponders  the  inconveniences,  and  remains 
single.  His  tergiversation  and  perpetual  re-appraisal  are  symptomatic  of  his  whole 
psychological  make-up  and  not  merely  verbal.  His  indecision,  caused  by  introspection, 
is  in  part  the  result  of  timidity;  but  his  timidity  in  turn  was  increased  by  intro¬ 
spection  and  nourished  his  indecision.  Caught  up  in  a  self-consuming  circle,  Amiel 
could  not  free  himself.  Unable  to  confide  in  life,  he  sought  consolation  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  still  white  pages  of  his  book. 

As  originally  conceived,  however,  the  Journal  intime  was  intended  to  provide  a 
means  to  self-liberation,  a  way  to  order  the  chaos  within.  He  wrote  in  one  of  his 
first  entries,  at  the  age  of  eighteen:  “Je  vais  m’occuper  dès  ce  soir  d’un  examen 
de  ma  vie.  Je  l’activerai,  et  mettrai  tout  par  écrit.  Du  passé  je  me  tournerai  vers 
l’avenir,  et,  tout  humilié  par  celui-là,  je  me  formerai  un  renouvellement  de  vie.” 
But  the  opposite  occurred,  and  Amiel  gradually  became  the  prisoner  of  his  pen, 
a  victim  of  his  Journal.  In  it  he  planned  his  conquest  of  the  world,  and  temporized. 
But  the  future  could  not  be  put  off  indefinitely,  and  he  finally  came  to  realize  it. 
One  of  the  most  poignant  notes  of  the  year  1866,  "Mon  avenir  est  passé,”  is  a  phrase 
which  returns  again  and  again.  And  yet,  though  he  lost  his  life,  it  is  the  record  of 
this  life  which,  ironically  enough,  brought  him  immortality. 

Readers  of  Amiel  are  divided  into  two  distinct  camps:  his  friends  and  his  foes. 
Those  worshippers  of  the  cult  of  action  condemn  his  passivity  and  inaction.  But  in 
defence  of  disengagement  and  of  a  life  of  contemplation,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  it  was  these  very  factors  which  engendered  the  Journal  intime,  and  which  make 
of  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating— if  one  of  the  most  painful— confessions  in  all  of 
literature.  Though  we  still  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  complete  manu¬ 
script,  we  have  in  the  present  volume  a  magnificent  record  of  the  multiple  talents 
of  its  author  together  with  fresh  insights  not  only  into  his  nature,  but  into  the  nature 
of  man  as  well. 

University  of  Michigan  Floyd  Gray 

Noël,  Marie.  Notes  intimes,  suivies  de  Souvenirs  sur  l'abbé  Bremond.  Paris:  Stock, 
1959.  P.  352. 

Marie  Noël’s  journal,  Notes  intimes,  will  be  greatly  treasured  by  those  who  al¬ 
ready  know  and  love  her  marvelously  sensitive  poetry  and  prose.  This  new  book  of 
prose,  in  which  she  has  recorded  her  thoughts  and  fancies,  her  joys  and  sorrows, 
her  doubts  and  certainties  of  some  thirty-eight  years  (1920-1958),  is  the  itinerary  of 
her  soul,  a  deeply  spiritual  revelation.  It  was  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  l’abbé 
Mugnier,  who  believed  that  jotting  down  her  ideas  from  day  to  day  might  help  her 
solitude  and  might  deliver  her  from  the  religious  anguish  which  had  carried  her 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  mental  distress.  Later  he  advised  her  to  publish  these  notes 
which  could  help  others  who  were  also  experiencing,  as  the  mystics  say,  "the  dark 
night  of  the  soul.”  Mugnier  dictated  to  her  the  dedication  of  the  book:  “Aux  âmes 
troublées,  leur  sœur.” 

The  religious  crisis  through  which  Marie  Noël  passed  in  her  terrible  struggle  to 
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Ditu  ™  fakff  b?Und  UP  Wkh  thC  MyStCry  °f  EviL  “J’ai  beaucoup  souffert  de 
Qui  l’a  fak?”  Her  d  ht  TTt  *  ^  dU  ^  A  CBUSe  de  ^  <*uestion  terrible: 

Sn  1,",’  WhlGh  She  caI,s  “cette  adoration  ténébreuse,”  led  her  to 
consider  the  dreadful  possibility  of  a  double  God,  le  Bon  Dieu,  and  behind  Him  a 

problem  ofTT  *  *  USeleSS  t0  pray>  She  souSht  no  explanation  of  the 

problem  of  Evil  in  books,  she  says.  They  had  not  really  answered  the  questions  of 

her  people,  and  she  feared  that  reading  would  only  torture  her  th^  more  She 

akhough^a  bitter  grace^6*1  ^  ^  ^  *°  ICa*nte  a 

Marie  Noel’s  struggle  to  comprehend  the  paradox  of  Good  and  Evil  and  to  at- 
ain  a  greater  measure  of  Truth  (never  static  for  her)  was  carried  on  as  an  obedient 
Catholic  She  never  dreamed  of  leaving  her  Church,  in  the  Grace  of  whose  sacra¬ 
ments  she  placed  her  hope.  As  the  years  went  by,  waiting  upon  Grace  and  the 
experiences  of  life  itself  brought  her  a  deeper  understanding,  if  not  the  complete 
answers  she  had  wanted  in  her  youth.  In  1940  she  can  say  "On  ne  triomphe  pas 
toujours  du  Mal  positivement,  comme  il  advint  à  Job  sortant  de  son  fumier,  mais 
il  amve  que  le  triomphe  soit  une  lumière  sur  le  Malheur  qui  l’illumine  et  trans- 
gure.  Also  in  1940,  ‘‘Qui  sans  le  Mal,  eût  marché  vers  le  Bien,  sa  délivrance?”  From 
first  to  last,  in  these  pages  of  meditation  and  confession,  one  senses  a  lucid  and 
exceptional  mind,  at  grips  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  existence. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  varied.  Mingled  with  the  short  entries  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture  are  little  stories  and  maxims,  parables,  a  letter,  two  or  three  poems,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  daily  events  and  routine,  often  burdensome  to  the  poet,  and  last  but 
not  least,  remarks  concerning  her  poetic  art,  from  the  development  of  her  verse 
line  to  her  manner  of  writing.  The  section  called  ‘‘Notes  sur  mon  travail”  may 
surprise  those  who  believe  her  poems  to  be  effortless  expressions  of  her  inner  feel¬ 
ings.  No  one  has  corrected  his  work  more  carefully  than  Marie  Noël. 

Here  and  there  Notes  intimes  is  illuminated  by  the  adorable  gaiety  which  brightens 
the  pages  of  the  author’s  other  books. 

Formerly  University  of  Oregon  Christina  Crane 


Duhamel,  Georges.  Nouvelles  du  sombre  empire.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1960. 
Pp.  202. 

Duhamel’s  most  recent  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  letters  written  by  the  main 
character,  who  is  in  the  “sombre  empire,”  in  other  words  in  Hell,  to  his  wife  who 
is  on  earth.  We  remember  that  Salavin  related  his  story  to  a  listener  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Salavin  series,  Confession  de  minuit.  One  can  say  of  the  present  book 
that  it  is  an  analysis,  a  criticism,  of  modern  civilization,  presented  in  a  rather  somber 
and  disheartening  light.  One  is  tempted  to  present  to  the  reader  a  series  of  citations 
from  the  book.  There  is  not  a  page  which  does  not  point  out  the  foibles  and  the 
crimes  of  our  so-called  civilization.  The  characters  whom  Duhamel  presents  are  often 
easy  to  identify  with  philosophers,  scientists,  politicians,  men  of  letters:  in  other 
words  the  author  touches  upon  every  phase  of  our  life. 

When  the  main  character  is  dying  and  the  physician  tells  his  wife  that  it  is  all  over, 
the  moribund  says:  “J’attendais  le  néant.  J’étais  sûr  du  néant.  .  .”  He  imagined  hearing 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  a  chorus  of  celestial  voices,  but  that  is  not  what  happened. 
Then  he  describes  how  he  arrived  in  this  "sombre  empire.”  When  he  acclimates  him¬ 
self,  so  to  speak,  he  begins  to  realize  that  down  there  we  find  all  the  familiar  evil 
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things  that  exist  on  earth.  The  author  uses  such  expressions  as  “la  Sibérie  de  cet 
empire  absurde.”  He  tells  about  “la  paperasse  adminisrative,”  “le  laboratoire  des 
inventeurs”:  of  course  their  inventions  are  not  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Some  of 
the  “appareils  scientifiques”  which  he  sees  down  there  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
by  specialists  in  America.  Journalism  is  also  attacked  by  the  author  through  the 
eyes  of  his  protagonist.  May  it  be  said  in  passing  that  the  letters  addressed  to  his 
wife  are  brought  to  her  subreptitiously  by  a  Messenger  who  seems  to  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  "nouveau.” 

The  last  letter  in  this  book  is  addressed  to  the  protagonist’s  wife.  He  questions: 
“Et  pourtant,  qui  de  nous  ne  peut  pas  s’interroger  sur  les  problèmes  de  l’éternité,  de 
la  récompense  ou  du  châtiment?”  We  learn  that  the  patient  did  not  die.  The 
physician  asks  the  wife  to  hide  “ces  étranges  feuillets  manuscrits  que  vous  m’avez 
fait  lire,  et  que  vous  aviez  trouvés  dans  un  tiroir  du  bureau.”  The  doctor  says  that 
if  his  patient  can  live  after  “cet  extraordinaire  cauchemar,  nous  devons,  vous  et 
moi,  l’assister  dans  cette  nouvelle  épreuve.  Je  suis  sûr  que  nous  n’y  manquerons  pas.” 

The  reader  will  realize  that  in  this  book,  though  the  author  uses  a  technique  which 
he  had  not  tried  before,  he  remains  a  moralist  and  a  critic  of  the  civilization  of  today. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 


The  editors  of  the  French  Review  wish  to  apologize  to  those  authors  of 
articles,  notes,  and  reviews  included  in  this  issue  who  were  affected  by  the 
confusion  attendant  to  the  distribution  of  galley  proofs;  they  hope  no  one 
was  seriously  inconvenienced.  The  mix-up  was  caused  by  our  new  printer’s 
unfamiliarity  with  past  procedures,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  occur  again. 
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name,  on  the  first  page  of  the  MS.;  the  author’s  institution  should  be  identified  at 
the  end  of  the  article.  We  should  also  appreciate  the  author’s  providing  a  cover  sheet 
with  the  following  information:  a)  title  of  article  or  note;  b)  author’s  name;  c) 
author’s  precise  post-office  address  where  future  communications  and  proof  are  to 
be  sent. 

4.  All  contributions  must  be  typed  on  standard-size  paper  with  double  spacing 
throughout,  including  footnotes  (see  under  7,  below),  quotations  of  prose  or  verse 
to  be  set  as  separate  paragraphs,  and  headings  of  book  reviews  (see  under  8,  below). 
(Cf.  MLA  Style  Sheet,  sections  1-5.) 


5.  Perfect  legibility  is  essential,  especially  with  articles  or  quotes  in  French.  The 
printer  is  not  expected  to  know  foreign  languages  and  he  usually  cannot  decipher 
foreign  words  written  in  by  hand;  if  type  is  not  clean  he  may  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  “c”  from  “e”  or  “o”.  Therefore  type  or  print  all  corrections  legibly 
above  the  line  involved.  Never  write  anything  in  the  margins.  (Cf.  MLA  Style  Sheet , 
section  6.) 

6.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  determination  of  foreign  words,  etc.,  consult  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary.  (Cf.  MLA  Style  Sheet,  section  16.) 

Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodicals.  In  titles  of  French  periodicals 
the  first  word  and  all  the  principal  words  are  capitalized.  In  titles  of  French  books 
and  plays,  the  first  word  is  always  capitalized;  if  a  substantive  immediately  follows  an 
initial  article,  it  is  also  capitalized;  if  the  substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective, 
this  also  receives  a  capital  letter;  if  the  title  begins  with  any  other  word  than  an 
article  or  adjective,  the  words  following  are  all  in  lower  case.  Examples:  La  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes;  La  Semaine  sainte;  Les  Belles  Amours;  A  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu.  1 

7.  Avoid  footnotes:  they  are  expensive— and  often  totally  useless:  a  brief  reference 
can  in  most  cases  be  inserted,  within  parentheses,  in  the  text  itself.  When  used, 
footnotes  are  numbered  consecutively,  not  by  the  page,  but  throughout  the  entire 
article.  Reference  numbers  are  typed  above  the  line  and  outside  punctuation  marks, 
exactly  as  they  are  to  appear  in  print.  The  footnotes  themselves  should  be  paragraphed 
and  typed  with  double  spacing,  but  with  triple  spacing  between  them,  on  separate 
sheets  following  the  last  page  of  the  article.  (Cf.  MLA  Style  Sheet.,  sections  18-25.) 

8.  Contributors  to  the  special  departments,  and  especially  to  “Book  Reviews,”  should 
study  our  typographical  arrangement  carefully.  When  writing  a  book  review,  the 
following  data  must  always  be  furnished:  author’s  name  (last  name  first),  title  of 
book,  place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  number  of  pages,  and 
price  (in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  publication). 
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Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Director:  Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College 
Associate-Director:  Pierre  Capretz,  Yale  University 
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Pedagogical  and  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Upon  request,  accompanied  by  postage- 
stamps  (six  cents),  you  will  receive  our 
latest  Catalogue  of  REALIA  available 
through  the  N.I.B.  Please  do  not  order 
from  old  Lists  of  Materials. 

Free  material:  we  have  none. 

Although  the  N.  I.  B.  was  officially 
closed  during  the  Summer  months,  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  such  that  some  delay  must 
be  expected  in  September  and  October. 
Please  be  patient  and  remit  promptly. 

New  Items:  our  Fall  1960  Catalogue 
will  list  a  recently  published  vocabulary 
of  “critique  littéraire’’,  1300  words  col¬ 
lection  (.75),  several  series  of  “diaposi¬ 
tives”  on  France  and  French  art,  and 
several  new  publications  by  the  Docu¬ 
mentation  Française:  1000  Ans  d’efforts 
français  dans  le  monde  ($2.00),  l’Econo¬ 
mie  française  ($2.35),  la  Politique  sociale 
de  la  France  ($1.85). 

International  Youth  Centers 

A  good  address  in  Paris  for  next 
Summer:  for  the  last  few  years  four 
International  Youth  Centers  have  been 
operated  in  Paris  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Commission  française  de 
l’UNESCO  (23  rue  de  La  Pérouse,  XIV) 
and  the  Service  Académique  de  la  Jeu¬ 
nesse  et  des  Sports  (11  rue  Auber,  IX): 
3  new  francs  a  night. 


News  from  France 

A  lot  has  happened  since  our  last  is¬ 
sue:  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to 
some  of  the  most  important  events: 

More  on  French  culture:  The  French 
government  has  budgeted  $2  million  to 
build  a  Center  of  Human  Sciences  which 
will  group  institutes  in  international  re¬ 
lations,  anthropology,  sociology,  psycho¬ 
logy,  economics,  geography,  social  math¬ 
ematics  and  statitistics.  The  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  will  contribute  $1  million  to  help 
develop  the  library  resources  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  new  center. 

Ancient  mansions  in  the  Marais  sec¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  including  Mme  de  Sévigné’s 
grand  town  home,  Hôtel  des  Ambas¬ 
sadeurs  de  Hollande  [where  Beaumarchais 
wrote  Figaro],  Hôtel  de  Sully,  Hôtel  de 
Rohan  and  others,  were  illuminated  by 
floodlights  at  night  on  several  occasion, 
as  a  new  attraction. 

Sixteen  Princeton  students  worked  in 
France,  this  Summer,  in  different  French 
companies  such  as  Gaz  de  France,  Banque 
Neuflize-Schlumberger,  Compagnie  Géné¬ 
rale  de  T.S.F.,  Peugeot  etc.  The  sixteen 
students  represented  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  University  but 
all  spoke  [and  probably  still  speak] 
French  well.  It  is  hoped  this  program  will 
be  extended  next  year  to  students  from 
other  campuses. 

In  July  and  August  the  Republics  of 
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Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Upper  Vol¬ 
ta,  Chad,  [French]  Congo,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  Gabon  received  their 
independence.  The  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania  is  expected  to  follow  suit  in 
November. 

Finance  Minister  Baumgartner  proudly 
announced  that  France  earned  a  $1.15 
billion  profit  in  its  1959  foreign  trade 
[against  a  $98  million  deficit  in  1958]. 

French  people  married  more  and  di¬ 
vorced  less  than  ever  [25,000  divorces  in 
the  whole  French  nation  in  1959].  They 
spent  less  on  food  than  the  Luxem¬ 
burger,  Belgian  and  German  people;  less 
on  alcoholic  beverages  than  the  Italian, 
less  on  clothing  than  the  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  German,  less  on  tobacco  and  more 
on  hygiene  than  any  of  their  foreign 
neighbors,  more  on  home  appliances 
than  any  except  the  Belgian. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in 
greater  Paris  has  reached  two  million 
[twice  as  many  as  in  1950]  and  each  day 
two  hundred  more  are  added  as  French 
real  income  and  living  standards  reach 
new  high  levels. 

The  first  issue  of  Théatrorama,  simi¬ 
lar  in  format  to  the  now  popular  Sono- 
rama,  was  published  featuring  very  well 
chosen  excerpts  of  Anouilh’s  play, 
L’Hurluberlu,  as  performed  at  the  Co¬ 
médie  des  Champs  Elysées,  with  Paul 
Meurise  in  the  leading  role. 

The  collection  Poésie  et  Chansons 
[studios  S.M.]  published  its  fourth  record 
devoted  to  poems  by  Marc  Alyn  sung  by 
Marc  Ogeret  and  read  by  Serge  Reggiani. 
The  first  three  records  featured  Paul 
Eluard,  Apollinaire  and  Villon.  Guillaume 
de  Machaut,  Supervielle,  Chaulot  and 
Seghers  are  announced  for  the  near 
future. 

Yves  Vela  received  the  Prix  de  Mai  for 
his  Je,  a  novel  about  a  frustrated  Swiss 
clergyman,  and  art  critic  René  Huyghes 
won  a  chair  at  the  French  Academy  [over 
writer  Paul  Vialar]  and  so  did  movie 
director  René  Clair  [director  of  Le  Cha¬ 


peau  de  paille  d’Italie,  Sous  les  toits  de 
Paris,  Le  Million,  Quatorze  juillet,  A 
nous  la  liberté.  Fantôme  à  vendre  [The 
Ghost  goes  west].  Ma  Femme  est  une 
sorcière.  Le  Silence  est  d’or,  La  Beauté 
du  Diable,  Les  Belles  de  nuit.  Les  Gran¬ 
des  manœuvres.  Porte  des  Lilas,  now 
working  on  Tout  l’or  du  monde.] 

Jules  Supervielle,  the  poet  of  “sad  hu¬ 
mour"  born  in  Uruguay  [author  of  I’Ar- 
che  de  Noé,  often  used  as  a  French  text 
in  American  schools],  died  in  Paris  on 
May  18  at  the  age  of  76. 

Pierre  Reverdy  died  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  was  born  in  Narbonne,  lived  in  the 
“bateau  lavoir”  in  Montmartre  where  he 
knew  Picasso  and  Max  Jacob,  founded 
Nord-Sud  in  1916,  fought  for  Dada,  pub¬ 
lished  Les  Epaves  du  Ciel  in  1924,  then. 
Plupart  du  temps,  Main  d’œuvre  and  a 
novel  La  Peau  de  l’homme. 

Jeanne  Moreau  [cf  Les  Amants]  won 
first  Prize  at  Cannes  Festival  in  May  for 
her  acting  in  Moderato  Cantabile  a  film 
version  of  the  novel  by  Marguerite  Duras 
[author  of  the  script  for  Hiroshima  mon 
amour]. 

France  won  the  Golden  Palm  for  short 
length  films,  with  Le  Sourire  produced 
and  directed  by  Serge  Bourguignon. 

France  also  won  the  second  prize  for 
the  short  length  films  with  Paris  la  Belle. 

The  “Nouvelle  Vague”  is  still  bubbling 
with  L’Eau  à  la  bouche  [Doniol  Valcroze], 
A  bout  de  souffle  [Jean-Luc  Godard], 
Le  Bel  Age,  Le  Huitième  Jour,  On  n’en¬ 
terre  pas  le  dimanche  [Michel  Drach], 
Les  Bonnes  Femmes,  while  older  directors 
attract  attention  with  Les  Régates  de  San 
Francisco  [Autant  Lara],  and  Pickpocket 
[Bresson]. 

The  French  public  got  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  U.S.  through  two  much 
talked  about  films:  “Deux  hommes  dans 
Manhattan’’  directed  by  J.  Pierre  Melville 
and  L’Amérique  insolite  by  François 
Reichenbach. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Paris  Opera  has  staged  a  jazz  ballet  en- 
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titled  Pas  de  dieux-1  a  jazzy  intricate  love 
affair  featuring  Zeus,  Miss  Pony  Tail, 
Aphrodite,  Eros,  a  lifeguard  and  some 
kind  of  Mack-the-Knife.  Music  by  Gersh¬ 
win. 

Jean  Dubuffet  decided  to  turn  away 
from  his  familiar  cows  to  concentrate  on 
beards,  while  Duvillier,  Ben  Rath,  Mes- 
sagier,  Manuel  Duque  joined  to  form  a 
new  extreme  avant-garde  school,  called 
"Le  Grand  Vide,”  specializing  in  the 
rendition  of  atmosphere,  vapors,  clouds 
and  streaks  of  winds. 

Paris  municipal  authorities  were  con¬ 
cerned  wtih  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  artists  [now  an  average  of  50 
a  day]  painting  [and  selling  their  wares] 
on  the  Place  du  Tertre  in  Montmartre. 

Nicolas  Poussin,  born  in  Normandy 
circa  1594,  held  a  much  talked  about 
one-man  show  in  the  Louvre  Museum. 

On  May  11  at  4:15  pm,  right  on  the  dot, 
the  new  liner  France,  the  longest  pas¬ 
senger  vessel  ever  built,  was  launched, 
and  cheered  by  tens  of  thousands  among 
whom  some  had  flown  from  as  far  as 
California  to  watch  the  event  which  was 
deemed  important  enough  to  justify  the 
use  a  triple  magnum  [1  y2  gallons]  of 
christening  champagne.  When  she  goes 
into  service  early  in  1962  the  60  million- 
dollar  France  will  have  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced-type  hull  there  is;  she  carries 
the  largest  propeller  shafts  ever  built. 
Since  the  long  liner  will  always  be  rid¬ 
ing  the  crest  of  three  waves  there  will  be 
little  pitching,  and  special  stabilizers  will 
hold  the  roll  to  a  maximum  two  per 
cent.  Each  crossing  she  will  carry  500 
first-class  and  1,500  tourist-class  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  one  thousand.  She  will  be 
air-conditionned  throughout  and  equipped 
with  telephones,  television  and  an  origi¬ 
nal  system  of  music  transmission. 

On  the  same  day  the  France  was 
launched  a  fascinating  story  of  the  SS 
Ile  de  France  was  published  in  London 
[lie  de  France,  a  Biography  by  Don 
Stanford,  Cassell]. 


America’s  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  build¬ 
er  of  the  famous  DC-3,  DC-4,  DC-5,  DC-7 
and  DC-8,  has  dropped  plans  to  create 
its  own  medium  range  jet  DC-9,  and  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  sell  the  French  Caravelle 
built  by  Sud-Aviation,  the  largest  air¬ 
craft  firm  in  Europe.  Douglas  will  sell 
and  service  the  French  jet  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Australia, 
India,  Pakistan  and  certain  other  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

United  Air  Lines  have  placed  a  65 
million-dollar  order  for  twenty  Sud-Avia¬ 
tion  twin-jet  Caravelles. 

A  huge  missile  factory  has  been  built 
near  Bordeaux;  it  will  mass  produce  a 
new  type  missile  which  can  hit  targets 
at  a  height  of  33,000  feet. 

France’s  first  plant  to  produce  deute¬ 
rium  and  heavy  water  was  inaugurated 
in  Toulouse.  Annual  heavy  water  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  from  1.5  to  2  metric  tons. 

Russia  has  ordered  50  French  Alsthom 
locomotives,  capable  of  functionning  nor¬ 
mally  at  temperatures  lower  than  50  de¬ 
grees  centigrade  below  zero,  and  signed  a 
contract  with  French  firms  for  delivery 
and  installation  of  three  large  coal-wash¬ 
ing  plants  for  the  Donets  Basin. 

Renault  has  been  turning  out  2,650 
cars  and  trucks  a  day  since  March,  an 
all-time  record— one  every  14  seconds. 

The  U.S.  has  been  importing  an 
average  of  485  Dauphines  a  day  and  West 
Germany  has  been  buying  French  cars 
at  the  rate  of  190  a  day.  Renault  has  in 
its  exclusive  service  a  fleet  of  20  Con¬ 
verted  Liberty  Ships  to  deliver  cars  im¬ 
ported  in  the  U.S. 

Renault  is  expected  to  produce  3,500 
vehicles  a  day  in  1961. 

Citroën  has  undertaken  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Europe’s  largest  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  at  Rennes,  which  will  turn  out 
1,000  cars  a  day  as  a  beginning. 

French  engineers  demonstrated  in 
Châteauneuf-sur-Loire  their  new  solution 
for  traffic  jams  in  crowded  urban  areas: 
a  monotrack  elevated  railroad  made  of 
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streamlined  aluminum  cars  suspended 
from  an  enclosed  monotrack  and  carrying 
123  passengers  in  comfort  and  silence  at 
an  average  speed  of  60  mph. 

Recent  records  of  the  French  mechani¬ 
cal  construction  industry  included  the 
largest  sulphur  plant,  cement  plant  [built 
in  Russia],  rock  crusher  and  storage 
hopper,  automatic  hydraulic  press,  oxy- 
acetylene  torch,  searchlight,  cement  kiln 
[built  in  Belgium];  the  highest  derrick 
and  cable  cars  [Venezuela],  most  power¬ 
ful  forced-channel  dam  chutes  [one  of 
them  in  Japan],  etc. 

A  French  firm  is  building  Europe’s 
most  powerful  hydroelectric  station  in 
Spain.  [The  Neyrpic  Company  from  Gre¬ 
noble  has  already  built  70  hydroelectric 
stations  and  40  dams  in  Spain.] 


A  French  firm  has  patented  a  process 
which  allows  the  making  of  concrete 
without  water. 

A  Frenchman  has  invented  a  small 
gadget  which,  when  attached  to  the  car¬ 
buretor  of  autos  and  trucks,  reduces 
carbon  monoxide  fumes  by  50  to  60  per 
cent,  while  a  Professor  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  developped  a  process  to  cut 
down  fumes  from  Diesel  trucks  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  engine  power. 

A  Grenoble  firm  has  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  portable  apparatus  for  electrostatic 
painting.  The  paint  is  atomized  by  use 
of  a  magnetic  field;  the  paint  particles, 
charged  with  static  electricity  are  then 
attracted  to  the  object  to  be  painted  as  if 
by  a  magnet.  Claimed  paint  economy: 
75  per  cent. 


1961-1962 


Junior  Year  in  France 

Administered  by 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 
since  1948 


Open  to  men  and  women  students  from  four-year  accredited  colleges 
and  universities.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  available. 

The  1960-1961  group  numbers  approximately  90  students  from 
44  colleges  and  universities,  including  students  majoring  in  Art, 
Comparative  Literature,  English,  French,  Government,  History, 
International  Relations,  Music,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science. 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER  :  Intensive  language  study  in  Tours,  France 

NOVEMBER- JUNE:  University  of  Paris 

Directed  study  in  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  Ecole  du  Louvre,  Ecole 
Nationale  Supérieure  des  Beaux  Arts,  Ecole  Supérieure  des  Pro¬ 
fesseurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger,  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut 
Catholique  de  Paris,  Institut  d’Etudes  Politiques,  and  Institut 
Britannique. 

RESIDENCE:  French  families 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS:  Two  years  of  pre-college  French,  and 
two  years  of  college  French  of  B  grade,  or  the  equivalent,  with  a 
general  academic  average  of  at  least  B-. 

Bulletins  and  application  blanks  ready  by  December  1960.  Appli¬ 
cation  must  be  made  after  the  first  semester,  by  March  1  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  not  later  than 

MARCH  15,  1961 


Address  inquiries  to: 

Professor  R.  John  Matthew,  Director 
Junior  Year  in  France 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
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ENSEIGNEMENT  DU  FRANÇAIS  AUX  DEBUTANTS 
Elementary  and  High  Schools 

MAUGER  ET  GOUGENHEIM — LE  FRANÇAIS  ELEMENTAIRE 

( 2  volumes ) 

Le  Français  Elémentaire,  spécialement  destiné  aux  étrangers 
3  disques  accompagnent  chaque  livret  et  peuvent  être  livrés 
séparément. 

DUMAS  ET  COLLIN— LE  NOUVEAU  LIVRE 
UNIQUE  DE  FRANÇAIS  (Cours  élêm.) 

Lecture,  vocabulaire  et  grammaire  en  un  seul  volume. 

GRAMMONT  ET  HAMON— GRAMMAIRE  FRANÇAISE 
(Premier  Livre-Cours  élém.) 

PALMERO  ET  FELIX— JE  LIS  (4  volumes.) 

Textes  de  nos  meilleurs  écrivains  sur  le  thème  :  promenade 
à  travers  le  monde. 

disponibles  chez  votre  fournisseur  habituel 
ou  au 

Departement  Etranger  Hachette 

79,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
PARIS-VIe.  —  FRANCE  — 

U.S.  Representative  Office 
1475  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

—  Spécimens  et  catalogues  sur  demande  — 
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SPOKEN  ARTS 

presents  .  .  . 


BRILLIANT  RECORDINGS  of  the  world’s  great  literature— poetry, 

drama,  folk-songs  and  tales. 


“SUPERB  TRAININGS  IN  ENJOYMENT” 

1.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  VERSE-read  by  Jean  Vilar, 

one  of  the  foremost  actor-directors  in  France.  Selections  range  from 
Charles  d’Orléans  and  Ronsard  to  Apollinaire.  With  French  and 
English  texts.  Commentary  by  Prof.  Kenneth  Cornell  of  Yale. 

2.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  DRAMA— Jean-Louis  Barrault 

and  Madeleine  Renaud  interpret  scenes  from  Molière,  Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Musset.  French-English  texts  included. 

3.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  NERVAL,  BAUDELAIRE,  VERLAINE, 

RIMBAUD:  A  rich  selection  lyrically  interpreted  by  Jean  Vilar, 
Jean  Desailly,  François  Perier,  Sacha  Pitôeff,  texts. 

4.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  GERMAN  VERSE— sensitively  interpreted 

by  the  actor-director  Henry  Schnitzler,  German-English  text  and 
commentary  by  Prof.  Frank  Ryder  of  Dartmouth. 

5.  ARTHUR  MILLER  reads  from  “Salesman,”  “The  Crucible.” 

6.  POEMS  OF  W.  B.  YEATS— read  by  the  poet;  Siobhan  McKenna. 

7.  T.  S.  ELIOT— Old  Possum’s  Book  of  Practical  Cats. 

8.  SONNETS  OF  SHAKESPEARE-Anthony  Quayle. 

9—10.  SHAKESPEARE — Anew  McMaster  &  Co. — scenes  from  9  plays. 

11.  T.  S.  ELIOT— The  Wasteland  and  other  poems— Robert  Speaight. 

12.  BRENDAN  BEHAN  “sings”  Irish  Folk-songs  and  Ballads. 

13.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  ITALIAN  VERSE— Georgio  Strehler  (texts). 

14.  POEMS  OF  EMILY  DICKINSON-read  by  Nancy  Wickwire. 

15.  EMLYN  WILLIAMS  presents  Charles  Dickens. 

SPOKEN  ARTS  SALES  CORP. 

j  95  Valley  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

I  Please  send  me  the  following  records  (circled) 
|  at  $5.95  each.  (Postage  free) 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

|  Name  . 

j  Address  . 

City  .  Zone  ....  State  . 

1  □  Check  or  M.O.  enclosed.  □  Send  C.O.D. 
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□  PLEASE  SEND 
FREE  CATALOG 
LISTING  OVER 
SEVENTY  RECORDS 
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•  Here  is  the  many-faceted  Saint-Exupéry:  the  flyer-hero,  aviation  pio¬ 
neer,  adventurer,  poet-author  of  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  and  The  Little 
Prince.  Here  are  his  loves,  his  friends,  his  flying  companions;  here  is  the 
first  clarifying  account  of  his  mysterious  disappearance  on  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  flight  in  1944.  This  is  the  only  biography  of  Saint-Exupéry  that, 
in  dispelling  legends,  evokes  the  man. 


SAINT-EXUPERY 


By  MARCEL  MIGEO 

Illustrated  with  photographs,  $5.95,  now  at  your  bookstore.  McGRAW-HILL 


“St.-Ex”...  poet  of  the  skies... 
a  full-scale  biography  of  an 
almost  exalted  figure 


Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in 

stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method 

books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 

Tome  I 

$  2.50 

3  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Tome  II 

2.85 

Tome  III 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 

$  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 

Premier  Livre 

2.00 

Deuxième  Livre 

2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol. 

3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol. 

3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 

French  verbs 

1.50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 

If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN 

BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk 

copy  for  each  20  ordered. 

MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Hachette's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Press  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Important  Anthologies 
for  Literature  Courses 


VOIX  DU  SIECLE 

Eunice  Clark  Smith,  College  for  Teachers,  Albany 
John  K.  Savacool,  Williams  College 

Eleven  major  writers — Apollinaire,  Baudelaire,  Camus,  Claudel,  Coc¬ 
teau,  Gide,  Giraudoux,  Rimbaud,  Saint-Exupéry,  Sartre,  Weil — are 
represented  in  this  new  intermediate  reader.  The  short  stories,  plays, 
and  poems,  chosen  for  their  linguistic  accessibility  as  well  as  for 
their  representative  content,  are  organized  around  three  themes  dom¬ 
inant  in  modern  French  literature  and  amplified  with  extensive  com¬ 
mentary.  Following  each  selection  are  questions  to  test  the  student’s 
comprehension,  to  encourage  interpretation  in  depth,  and  to  suggest 
comparisons  between  ideas  of  different  writers  on  similar  themes. 
Paperbound.  276  pages.  $2.95 

A  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Morris  Bishop.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present,  concentrating  on  long  selections  by  major  writers.  Volume 
One  (the  Middle  Ages  to  1800),  418  pages;  Volume  Two  (The  Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries),  437  pages.  Each  volume:  $5.25 

PROMENADES  LITTÉRAIRES  ET  HISTORIQUES.  Hélène  Cat- 
tanès  and  Osmond  T.  Robert.  An  introduction  to  French  literature 
in  various  genres  that  provides  ample  reading  for  the  full  year  in¬ 
termediate  course.  658  pages.  $5.75 

SOUVENIRS  DE  JEUNESSE.  C.  D.  Rouillard.  An  anthology  of 
autobiographic  prose  by  fourteen  outstanding  French  authors,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  arranged  to  provide  fresh  and  appealing  reading 
material.  Paperbound.  322  pages.  $3.50 

IMAGES  DE  L’HOMME.  Albert  J.  Salvan.  Twelve  stories  by  out¬ 
standing  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  writers,  with  careful  foot¬ 
noting  and  French-English  vocabulary.  Paperbound.  230  pages.  $2.50 

D’UN  SIECLE  A  L’AUTRE.  Albert  J.  Salvan.  An  alternate  col¬ 
lection  of  fourteen  short  stories  by  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
writers.  Paperbound.  247  pages.  $2.50 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
1855  Rollins  Road,  Burlingame,  California 
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Have  you  seen  .  .  . 

the  French  text  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  MODERN  SERIES  IN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  will  increase  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  and  give  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Now  ready 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 
Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

In  preparation 

FRANÇAIS,  Deuxieme  Cours 
Wall  Charts 

12  in  full  color,  28  x  38  inches, 
for  use  in  all  languages  $125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3806  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eleventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 


SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.Y. 
e  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


NEW  AND  RECENT 
OXFORD  TEXTS 


ANTHOLOGIE  DE  LA 
LITTÉRATURE  FRANÇAISE 

edited  by  Henri  Clouard; 

and  Robert  Leggewie,  Pomona  College 

Tome  I:  Des  origines  à  la  fin  du  dix-huitième  siècle 

I960  416  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

Tome  II:  Dix-neuvième  et  Vingtième  Siècles  I960 
512  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

ELEMENTARY  ORAL 
AND  WRITTEN  FRENCH 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1959  416  pp.  illus.  $4.75 

THE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 
AND  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1960  157  pp.  illus.  $3.95 

REVIEW  OF  BASIC  FRENCH 

by  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University 
I960  184  pp.  paperbound  $1.95 

FRENCH  STORIES,  PLAYS  AND 
POETRY:  A  FIRST-YEAR  COLLEGE  READER 

edited  by  Elliott  M.  Grant,  Williams  College; 
Murray  Sachs,  Williams  College;  and  Richard  B. 
Grant,  Duke  University 
1959  288  pp.  paperbound  $2.95 

LE  FRANÇAIS  TEL  QU'ON  LE  PARLE 

by  Eugène  Billaudeau  1957  316  pp.  $5.00 

THE  NEW  FUNDAMENTAL  FRENCH 

by  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University;  and 
Olga  Longi  1953  294  pp.  illus.  $3.75 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  NEW  YORK  16 


presents 

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS 

COMÉDIE  FRANÇAISE 

in  their  first  film 

MOLIÈRE’S 

"THE  WOULD-BE 
GENTLEMAN" 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 
(in  French  with  English  titles) 

“Lively  satire— played  for  the  broad  and  almost  burlesque  humors  and 
withering  mockeries  it  contains— set  in  costumes  of  such  color  and  ele¬ 
gance  that  these  are  a  show  in  themselves.”  Crother,  N.Y.  Times 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  other  outstanding  films 


Contemporary  films 


Dept.  FR  267  W.  25th  St., 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 


lyjou  need  these  Wateriaù 

IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  —  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

French  For  Beginners — the  new  Audial-Visual-Lingual  method  with 
correlated  1.  p.  records,  filmstrips  and  wall  chart. 

IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH — in  the  Junior  or  Senior  High 

(or  are  preparing  students  for  College  Board  Exams). 

Aural  Comprehension  and  Dictation  Exercises — on  1.  p.  records  or 
tapes  with  film  strips — varios  aspects  of  France. 

IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  — using  a  Language  Laboratory 

Specially  processed  tapes  for  this  new  technique  for  language  learning. 


,SA 


udials 


and 


teaching 

For  information  about  these 
and  many  other  new,  exciting 
teaching  materials  write  to 

isuals,  Inc. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  UNDER  N.D.E.A. 
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V. 


250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PATHESCOPE  BERLITZ 

AUDIO  VISUAL 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Completely  new  and  stimulating  series  of  40  sound  film¬ 
strip  lessons  adapted  for  classroom  use  from  the  famous 
Berlitz  course. 

Flexible  teacher’s  tool  designed  specifically  for  audio-oral 
instruction.  Do  your  students  need  to  know.  .  .  . 

How  is  French  used  in  daily  conversations?  How  does  it 
really  sound? 

40  multi-voice  recordings 
more  than  35  native  French  voices 
time-tested  pauses  for  repetition 
What  is  France  like?  How  do  its  people  live? 

40  color  filmstrips — about  45  frames  each 
correlated  with  the  recordings 
with  French  people  in  natural  situations 
photographed  entirely  in  France 
Plus :  detailed  teacher’s  guides,  picture-keyed  English 
script,  French  scripts  for  students,  the  Verb  Finder. 

Each  set  of  five  lessons  includes  an  additional  recording 
for  review  and  further  aural  practice.  Linguistic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  developed  through  conversational  episodes. 
Filmstrips  and  recordings  designed  to  be  used  together  and 
also  each  separately,  in  both  class  and  laboratory. 

May  we  remind  your  Language  Department  that  our 
Spanish  Language  Series  is  also  available. 

The  FRENCH  and  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

PATHESCOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 

71  WEYMAN  AVENUE 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  NEW  YORK 
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Now  being  printed 

For  publication  in  the  spring  of  1961 

ACTIVE  FRENCH 

FOR  THE 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

by 

Fernand  Marty  and  Elizabeth  Saunders 

A  first-year  course  for  high  schools  and  colleges 

Professor  Marty  has  been  Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  Middlebury  College  and  Wellesley 
College.  He  is  the  author  of  Language  Laboratory  Learning  (1960), 
has  directed  several  Language  Laboratory  Workshops,  and  has  been 
Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics  at  the  NDEA  Institute  of  Hollins 
College.  He  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Hollins  College. 

Miss  Saunders  has  studied  at  Middlebury  French  Summer  School  and 
has  successfully  used  the  material  of  Active  French  on  the  high  school 
level  for  the  last  four  years. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  PUBLICATIONS,  BOX  5351,  ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
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BONJOUR  PARIS 

AURÉA  ©UINNARD 

A  sprightly  conversational  reader  for  use  in  either  first  or  second 
year.  Thirty  chapters  present  the  distinctive  activities  and  points 
of  interest  of  Paris,  largely  through  the  natural  and  mature 
conversational  interplay  of  four  college  students.  Each  chapter 
illustrates  a  major  point  of  French  grammar  and  is  followed  by 
carefully  systematized  exercises.  The  text  material  gives  rise 
to  innumerable  possibilities  for  classroom  conversation.  $2.50 


NOUVELLES  FRANÇAISES 

Marie-Louise  Michaud  Hall,  Ed. 

An  intermediate  reader  for  teach¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  concentrate  on 
major  contemporary  authors, 
against  a  backdrop  of  four  19th 
century  writers.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  fifteen  stories  by  thirteen 
authors.  Each  story  is  followed  by 
questions  testing  comprehension 
and  skill  in  evaluation.  $2.50 

SEVEN  FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR 
STUDY  AND  STAGE 

Ellison  and  Goding,  Eds. 

Courteline’s  Le  Petit  Malade, 
Turnbull’s  Les  Meurtres  chez  le 
Coiffeur,  Célière’s  Les  Yeux  de 
l’Amour  and  Le  Portrait,  Mir- 
beau’s  Scrupules,  Mérimée’s  For- 
tunato,  and  Denoeu’s  Molière  et 
ses  Amis,  with  abundant  notes 
and  exercises.  Part  II  contains 
detailed  instructions  for  produc¬ 
ing  each  play.  $2.50 


LECTURES  CLASSIQUES  ET 
MODERNES 
Hall  and  Michaud,  Eds. 

This  chronologically-arranged  an¬ 
thology  of  fifty  selections  ranges 
in  time  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  and  includes  the 
various  types  of  literature:  drama, 
narrative,  essay,  etc.  The  book 
includes  introductions  to  the 
major  periods  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  and  biographical  headnotes 
for  each  author.  $2.50 

ACTUALITÉS  FRANÇAISES 
Fo+itch  and  Gotaas,  Eds. 

French  magazines,  including  Ré¬ 
alités,  France  Illustration,  Plaisir 
de  France,  and  Le  Figaro  Litté¬ 
raire,  furnish  the  selections  for 
this  book  on  contemporary  French 
civilization.  The  book  contains 
twenty-three  selections  ranging  in 
subject  from  La  Cité  des  Papes 
to  Le  Tour  de  France  cycliste. 
With  exercises.  $2.50 
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FROM 


DOUBLEDAY  ANCHOR  BOOKS 


THE  COMPLETE  ESSAYS 
OF  MONTAIGNE 

Translated  by  Donald  M.  Frame.  The 

first  complete  edition  of  the  essays  in 
paperback  form.  Three  volumes. 

Each  $1.45 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
FRENCH  TALES 

Edited  by  Angel  Flores.  Symbolic,  sur¬ 
realistic,  imaginative  and  macabre  tales 
by  seldom-anthologized  authors.  Anchor 
Original.  $1.45 


THE  ALICE  B.  TOKLAS 
COOKBOOK 

Alice  B.  Toklas.  "A  book  of  character, 
fine  food,  and  tasty  human  observation.” 
—The  New  Yorker.  Illustrated.  $1.45 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  EUROPE 

Edited,  with  new  introduction  and 
comments,  by  Philip  Rahv.  The  Story 
of  American  Experience  in  the  Old 
World.  American  writings  on  Europe, 
from  Franklin  to  World  War  I.  1.45 


At  all  booksellers  •  Send  for  complete  list  to 

DOUBLEDAY  ANCHOR  BOOKS 

575  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


CASSELL'S  NEW 
FRENCH  DICTIONARY 

French-English  *  English-French 

Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker 
5  th  edition  completely  revised 
by  J.  L.  Manchon 

With  thousands  more  French-Eng¬ 
lish,  English-French  phrases,  idioms, 
proverbs,  and  recent  scientific  and 
commercial  terms,  this  dictionary  is 
better  than  ever  in  content  and  cov¬ 
erage.  All  spellings  are  based  on  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  the  French  Academy. 
Included  are  conjugation  tables  of 
irregular  and  defective  verbs,  lists  of 
proper  names,  and  conversion  charts 
for  coins,  measures,  and  weights. 

$5.00  plain,  $5.75  thumb-indexed 

Available  to  Teachers  on  Approval 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 
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NEW!  HEARING...  SAYING...  SEEING 


the  LOGICAL  ELEMENTARY  approach 
to  Foreign  Language  Instruction! 


FILMSTRIPS  with  RECORDS 

by  José  Sanchez,  Ph.D., 

Prof,  of  Foreign  Languages,  U.  of 
III.  (Chicago) ,  with  Audrey  Castillo, 
Evanston,  III.  schools  (Spanish))  and 
Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  M.  A., 
Laboratory  Schools,  U.  of  Chicago 
(French). 

Grades  3  through  8 


FULL 
COLOR 

Lively  contemporary  drawings  exclude  all  back¬ 
ground  detail  .  .  .  show  only  subjects  heard. 


Tone  Signal  Translations 

RECORD,  with  in  complete 

ample  pauses  for  Teacher's 
response  GUIDE 

Simple,  direct,  readily  assimilable! 
.  .  .  new  AURAL-ORAL  approach,  ad¬ 
vocated  by  leading  modern  language 


groups. 


WONDERFUL  INTRODUCTION..  •  immediate  results  .  .  .  lasting  motiva¬ 
tion'  By  hearing,  saying  and  seeing,  the  child  absorbs  beginning  conversational  French 
in  a  pleasant  and  completely  successful  technique.  Short  phrases  are  heard  m  readily 
digestible  bits  with  correct  native  inflection.  Heard  .  .  .  then  said  aloud  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  not  justi  once  but  twice  each  time!  You  may  proceed  at  your  own  speed,  go 
as  fast  or  as  slow  as  the  level  of  the  class  will  permit. 


Authentic ...  approved.  Helpful  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  Aural-Oral  method  for  beginners  builds  confidence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  more 
difficult  years  of  grammar,  reading,  and  writing  that  lie  ahead.  It  also  moves  im¬ 
mediately  toward  ability  to  converse  on  foreign  soil! 

•  Big,  bright,  projected  full  color  PICTURE  minus 
detail  and  captions,  in  intriguing  modern  art.  43-52 
frames  per  filmstrip. 

•  33  Va  rpm  RECORDS.  Authentic  pronunciation. 
Slightly  faster  on  repeat.  Advance  tone  signal, 
can  repeat  any  part. 

•  Teacher's  GUIDE.  Includes  complete  translations. 
With  script  and  33 Vâ  rpm  record,  each  filmstrip  $8 


SET 

INCLUDES: 


Elementary  FRENCH  for  Young  Americans 

F189  1R-Dans  la  salle  de  classe  F189  5R-Le  matin  F189  3£'E£  ;ar?iIle 

fTn  riawoom)  (In  the  Morning)  (Witn  tne  iamuy; 

Fl 89  2R-ADrès  réœle  F189  6R-La  fête  de  Pierre  F189  4R-A  la  maison 

Tifter  school)  (Pierre's  Birthday  Party)  (At  Home) 

pi 89  SR-A11  6  FRENCH  with  3  double-face  records  .  $35.10 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  , ,  .  .  Î15  10 

F188  SR-A11  6  SPANISH  with  3  double-face  records  . . . . 

F190  SR-BOTH  Sets,  FRENCH  &  SPANISH,  12  filmstrips  &  6  recorus  .  $66.30 

Available  on  direct  order  or  15-day  approval  from 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.  F90,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

A  BUSINESS  CORPORATION,  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GRAFLEX,  INC. 

_ _ _  (On  school  orders,  please  indicate  date  desirable  for  billing) 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


WILMAC 


Write  for  free  descriptive  literature . 

RECORDERS  921  E.  Green  St.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


6  Years  of  Classroom  Use! 


Wilmac’s  "Circling  the  Globe  with 
Speech”  series  has  been  put  to  the  test 
of  time  by  over  six  years  of  successful 
use  in  classrooms  in  thousands  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

French — slmplifed — Vol.  I 
French  Volume  I 
French  Volume  II 
French  Volume  III 

12"  LP  Record  .  .  .  $5.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $21.50 

7"  reel  —  7%  /pi 

dual  track  TAPE  .  .  .  $8.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $33.50 


Our  “Circling  The  Globe  With  Speech”  series  offers  your  students  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  hear  French  spoken  by  many  different  young  native  speakers,  talking  conversationally 
about  their  daily  lives  and  their  true,  interesting  personal  experiences.  These  short,  lively 
talks  are  all  woven  into  a  background  of  fascinating  cultural  information,  and  they  offer 
examples  of  the  varied  speech  mannerisms  and  accents  typical  of  their  respective  regions. 
Each  recording  presents  six  or  more  different  narrators,  each  of  whom  talks  for  about  six 
to  eight  minutes. 


* 


L’ARRIVÉE  A  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 

NIWLY-ADOID  PICTURIS  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 
NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


A  l  L 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 


AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ! 


For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

138Î  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


LEARNING  FRENCH  IS  FUN 

Yvonne  Bardet 

Officier  d' Académie 

Teacher  of  French  in  Berkeley 

Public  Schools 

Berkeley,  California 

•Written  for  teachers  of  the  first  three 
years  of  French  in  elementary  schools. 
•May  be  begun  in  kindergarten  or  as  late 
as  third  grade. 

•May  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years. 
•Seventy  lessons  and  twenty  songs  and 
games  with  numerous  illustrations. 
•Every  French  word  recorded  by  native- 
born  French  woman. 

•Detailed  instructions  for  each  lesson. 
Teachers’  Guide  and  4  double-faced 
records:  School  price  $16.95 

Books  I  and  II  $1.50  (each) 

School  price  $1.00 

(Prices  subject  to  4%  state  sales  tax) 
Plus  postage 

Books  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grade 
in  preparation 

Books  and  records  may  be  obtained  from: 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Bardet 
2708  Benvenue  Avenue 
Berkeley  5,  California 


FRENCH  and  GERMAN 


are  more  than  just 

“TIME  TABLE  STATISTICS” 


.  .  .  to  students  who  read  these  famous  French  and  German  magazines 
designed  specially  for  English  speaking  students  .  .  .  gay  with  bright 
modern  articles,  illustrations,  puzzles  that  both  enchant  and  teach  .  .  . 
already  used  hy  over  60,000  students  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  A. 


•  ÇA  VA 


—for  beginners  in  French,  9  issues  a  year,  Sept.-June. 
Single  subscription— $1.30,  Group  rate,  6  or  more— .950 


•  LA  REVUE  —for  second  year  students,  6  issues  a  year,  Sept.-June 
DES  JEUNES  Single  subscription-$1.80,  Group  rate,  6  or  more-$1.30 

•  CARROUSEL  -for  those  with  4  years  or  more  of  French,  6  issues  a  year, 

Sept.-June. 

Single  subscription— $1.80,  Group  rate,  6  or  more— $1.30 


©  GLUCKAUF  —for  beginners  in  German,  6  issues  a  year,  Sept.-June. 

Single  subscription— $1.55,  Group  rate,  6  or  more— $1.05 

©  GUTEN  TAG  —for  those  with  more  than  1  year  of  German,  6  issues  a 
year,  Sept.-June. 

Single  subscription— $  1.80,  Group  rate,  6  or  more— $1.30 


NOW— For  schools  with  early  closing  we  recommend  short  term  subscrip¬ 
tions,  ÇA  VA— 7  issues,  Sept.-April,  Single  Subscription-.950,  6  or  more 
-ea.  .750;  LA  REVUE,  CARROUSEL,  GUTEN  TAG-5  issues,  Sept.-May, 
Single  Subscription— $1 .55,  6  or  more  $1.15;  GLUCKAUF-5  issues,  Sept.- 
May,  Single  Subscription  $1.30,  6  or  more  .900 

NOTE  LOW  GROUP  RATES  .  .  .  ALL  ORDERS  SENT  POSTPAID 

A  free  desk  copy  subscription  of  the  magazine  of  your  choice  with  each  order  of  $15.00  or  more. 

Free  Samples  on  request  to 
Department  F— 60 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GRANT  (CANADA)  LTD. 

29  Mobile  Drive,  Toronto  16 
Canada 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale— André Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme— fantasy-com- 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts. 
With  Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates ,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530, 
Dept.  FR-11  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


I — Wall  Maps 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical— Political— Historical 
Agricultural— Industrial— Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Provinces  as  of  1789 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 
Write  for  information 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 


ALAIN 

LES  PASSIONS 
ET  LA  SAGESSE 

(Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade] 

1430  pp.  Paris  1960  lea.  $9.25 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World's  Leading  International 
Booksellers 

31  E.  1  Oth  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3.  N  .Y. 
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The  first  graduate  program  of  its  kind  in 
America  is  being  offered  by  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Aix-Marseille  in  Aix-en-Pro¬ 
vence ,  France.  The  program ,  leading  to  an 
American  Master  of  Arts  in  French ,  is 
open  to  persons  who  have  completed  an 
undergraduate  major  in  French.  Those 
accepted  will  study  in  Michigan  during 
the  Summer  of  1961  and  in  France  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring  of  1961-1962. 

Write:  James  H.  Glasgow,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 
Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  cul¬ 
ture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses 
adhérents  des  conférences,  des  récitals  et 
des  cours  de  langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce 
également  de  stimuler  l’étude  du  français 
par  la  distribution  de  récompenses  dans 
les  Etablissements  scolaires  de  New  York 
City,  par  un  concours  organisé  pour  les 
“Juniors”  et  “Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la 
ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage 
en  France,  et  par  un  programme  de  bour¬ 
ses  d’études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux 
Etats-Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 
annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N. Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers. 


FRENCH  FEATURE  FILMS 

in  16mm - 

A  classic  of  imaginative  film-making 
by  the  "poet  of  the  screen” 

JEAN  COCTEAU'S 

"LA  BELLE  ET 
LA  BÊTE" 

I  (BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST) 

with  JEAN  MARAIS.  JOSETTE  DAY 


A  RICH  TREAT  FOR  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE  CLASSES 


Under  the  masterly  direction  of  Jean  Coc¬ 
teau,  the  ageless  story  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  becomes  a  parable  of  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil.  The  theme  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  beautiful  and  visually  exciting 
style. 

Spoken  in  French  with  English  subtitles 
90  Min. 

NEW  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RENTAL  RATE!  Only  $27.50  per 
•  day  for  classroom  or  dept,  show-  • 
ings.  Apply  for  special  long  term 
lease  price. 

Write  for  Free  list  of  French  language 
feature  films: 

BRANDON  FILMS.  INC.. 

Dept.  FR,  200  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 


Advertise 


IN  THE 


FRENCH  REVIEW 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 


Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $4.00  a  year 
(four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  interest  of  students,  and 
promotes  higher  standards  of 
scholarship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 

Helen  E.  Bridey 
President 

Brookline  High  School 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts 
Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 
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A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  10-15 ,  1961 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  Feb.  25,  1961 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


A  AT  F  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 

For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Julian  Harris 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Bascora  Hall,  Madison  6,  Wise.) 


BOOK  REVIEW  EDITORS 

Textbooks 
Elton  Hocking 
Purdue 
University 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 


Creative  Works 
Jean  Carduner 
University  of 
Michigan 


Scholarly  Works 
Jean  Misrahi 
Fordham 
University 


French  Civilization 
Laurence  W.  Wylie 
Harvard 
University 


Literary  Articles :  Joseph  M.  Carrière, 
University  of  Virginia;  Germaine  Brée, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin;  Alphonse  Roche, 
Northwestern  University;  Ira  O.  Wade, 
Princeton  University. 

Pedagogical  Articles :  Renée  F.  Fulton, 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City; 
Lurline  Simpson,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Joseph  S.  Stookins,  Loomis 
School,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Phonetics :  Pierre  Delattre,  University 
of  Colorado;  Frederick  Eddy,  School  of 


Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University; 
Charles  A.  Knudson,  University  of 
Illinois;  André  Malécot,  University  of 
California  (Riverside). 

Audio-visual  Aids :  George  Borglum, 
Wayne  University;  Earle  S.  Randall, 
Purdue  University;  Lois  Gaudin,  Brooklyn 
College. 

French  in  Elementary  Schools :  James  H. 

Grew,  Phillips  Academy  (Andover). 
National  Information  Bureau  News :  Ar¬ 
mand  BécuÊ,  Brooklyn  College. 
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The  FRENCH  REVIEW  is  the  official  journal  of  and  published  by  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French.  It  is  published  six  times  during  the  year:  October,  December,  January,  February, 
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Contes  et  scénarios 

KATHERINE  T.  BREARLEY,  MARGUERITE  A.  PRIMEAU 
AND  R.  R.  JEFFELS,  University  of  British  Columbia 

Are  you  faced  with  the  choice  of  basing  your  teaching  on  en¬ 
during  literary  works  or  on  material  that  will  encourage  oral 
fluency?  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  text  that  will  help  you 
do  both.  Four  classic  short  stories— in  their  original  form— are 
followed  by  four  action-filled  dramatizations:  students  can 
study  the  stories  as  literature,  and  perform  the  playlets  for 
conversational  practice.  Zola’s  Angeline,  ou  La  Maison  hantée, 
Theuriet  s  La  Saint-Nicolas,  and  Maupassant’s  La  Parure  and 
Les  Prisonniers  are  the  stories  in  this  interesting  new  text,  for 
which  tape  recordings  of  the  stories  and  dramatizations’  are 
available.  There  are  varied  exercises  and  an  end  vocabulary. 
193  +  li  pp. 


REV.  JOSEPH  D.  GAUTHIER,  S.J.,  Boston  College 

This  new  collection  introduces  students  to  famous  writers  and 
works  of  every  century  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  present.  Each 
selection  is  complete  in  itself.  The  represented  writers  are 
grouped  in  three  divisions:  “Conteurs,  Romanciers,  Drama¬ 
turges,”  “Poètes,”  and  “Penseurs.”  In  each  of  these  sections 
the  writings  are  arranged  chronologically,  which  happens  to 
correspond  largely  to  the  level  of  difficulty.  Extensive  notes 
accompany  each  selection  and  in  the  general  introduction  to 
the  text  there  are  commentaries  on  each  writer  by  well-known 
English  and  American  critics.  There  are  also  questionnaires 
and  an  end  vocabulary.  308  pp.  +  vocabulary. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


PEARLY'S  PROVERBS  &  FOLK  TUNES 

SING  ALONG  IN  FRENCH 

Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk  songs  and  proverbs 


Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite 
songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and 
an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her.  In  a  clear 
voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  It  is  then  repeated  by  the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  sing¬ 
ing  class.  THIS  INVALUABLE  RECORD  WILL  STIMULATE  THE  LEARN¬ 
ING  OF  FRENCH  BY  ENCOURAGING  THE  STUDENT  TO  SING  ALONG 
WHILE  IT  FREES  THE  TEACHER  FOR  COMPLETE  SUPERVISION.  Con¬ 
taining:  Au  clair  de  la  lune  —  Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon  —  Il  était  une  bergère 
—  Ma  Normandie  —  Alouette  —  Frère  Jacques  —  La  Marseillaise. 


Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-to-learn  and 
easy-to-remember  tunes.  The  association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same  music  makes  learn¬ 
ing  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice  for  the  one  and  an  English  voice  for  the 
other  keeps  the  material  authentic  and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  or¬ 
chestral  background.  Included  are  “Don’t  count  your  chickens ...”  “When  the 
cat’s  away ...”  “A  bird  in  hand ...”  “Never  put  off  till  tomorrow ...” 
“March  winds  and  April  showers ...”  “All  is  not  gold ...”  “The  last  straw 
breaks ...”  “A  rolling  stone  ...”  “Better  late  than  never ...”  “Time  is  mon- 

GMS-D  e7007et(i-12"  Lp  rec.)  with  Text 

(additional  texts  available  at  250  each)  . $5.95 

GMS-D  45-7007 — a  45  rpm  extended  play  record  containing  selections  from 
the  Sing  Along  French  Folk  Songs  Lp.  Songs  thereon  are  —  La  Marseillaise 


—  Frère  Jacques  —  Alouette 


Ma  Normandie 

SAVE  OVER  50% 


with  text  . $2.58 


Due  to  the  many  requests  from  teachers  for  an  inexpensive  record  containing 
selections  from  “SING  ALONG14  FRENCH  FOLK  SONGS  for  their  students 
to  use  at  home  we  have  made  the  following  available.  Supplies  are  limited  and 
the  offer  will  expire  as  soon  as  supply  is  exhausted.  This  offer  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  practice  at  home  saving  valuable  classroom  time. 

One  record  of  GMSD  7007  and  TEN  records  of  GSMD  45-7007  all  with  texts 

for  $15.50 

NOTE:  If  more  than  ten  #GMSD  45-7007  are  needed  please  order  at  this 
time  adding  $1.00  for  each  record  wanted.  If  you  have  already  purchased  GMSD 
7007  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  GMSD  45-7007  record  offer  please 
do  so  at  this  time.  Min.  order  $10.00  for  ten  records  and  ten  texts. 


Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  IHC. 

Complete  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.Y.  C.  36.  N. .Y 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  fiat  rate  packing  charge  of  500  regardless 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


X  S 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


FRENCH  DIALOGUES  SPOKEN  BY  NATIVE  FRENCHMEN 

JOURNEY  IN  FRENCH-VoMI 

50  Dialogues — 104  Page  Book — 300  Colored  Illustrations 
Also  available  in  Spanish,  German,  Italian 

Hors  d’œuvres  are  part  of  every  meal  in  France.  These  are  little  delicacies 
often  somewhat  sour,  on  occasion  even  a  little  bitter  in  taste,  but  always  de¬ 
lightfully  prepared.  Their  only  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  eye,  the  palate  and 
digestive  organs,  in  readiness  for  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  concealed  in  the 
courses  to  follow,  and  these  pleasures  can  only  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  the 
person  who  approaches  them  so  prepared.  This  record  is  intended  not  only  to 
stimulate  the  student’s  interest  in  the  adventure  offered  by  France  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  but  to  help  them  approach  the  differences  to  be  found  there  with  an  open 
mind.  v 

.  The  situations  covered  include  checking  into  a  hotel,  further  restaurant  ex¬ 
periences,  going  through  customs,  traveling  by  plane,  train,  taxi,  car,  visiting 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  druggist,  the  bank,  the  post-office,  the  beach,  going 
camping,  purchasing  items  of  all  kinds  including  food,  clothing,  tobacco,  cos¬ 
metics,  etc.  THIS  IS  BUT  A  PARTIAL  LISTING  OF  THE  50  RECORDED 
DIALOGUES.  The  beautiful  104  page  hard-covered  text  book  illustrated  in  6 
colors,  not  only  presents  the  text  in  French  and  English,  but  an  enlightening 
glimpse  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  The  situations  in  which  the 
conversations  take  place  are  illustrated  by  300  colored  pictures.  Illustrated  as 
well  are  newspaper  advertisements,  timetables,  post-office  forms,  stamps,  money, 
etc.  Also  supplied  is  a  64  page  pocket-size  supplement  containing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  vocabulary  and  rules  of  grammar. 


GMS-D  7015  (1-12"  Lp  rec.)  with  texts  . $7.95 

Additional  104  Page  Illustrated  text  . $2.95  each 

Additional  Pocket  Size  Supplements  . 35ÿ  each 


.  .  .■  ★  ★  ★  =^~ —  '  .  - 

A  TREAT  FOR  ALL 

HISTOIRE  D  UN  POISSON  ROUGE 

This  record  will  enchant  all  who  listen  to  it.  It  is  the  sound  track  of  the  prize 
winning  film  of  the  same  title,  spoken  by  Danièle  Delorme.  Completely  illustrated 
with  text. 

EIE  9147  (45  rpm)  . $2.95 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Complete  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  .Y 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50f  regardless 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 
Professor  of  French 

Director  of  Language  Laboratory 
Columbia  University 

ANTHOLOGY  SONORE — Prose  (with  pauses  for  repetition) 

This  series  was  prepared  with  the  student  of  French  constantly  in  mind.  The 
method  used  is  approved  by  language  teachers  throughout  the  world.  Each  se¬ 
lection  is  first  read  through  in  its  entirety  presenting  an  exact  model  for  the 
student  to  hear.  Immediately  following,  this  same  selection  is  read  with  pauses 
after  natural  word  groupings,  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  material, 
and  again  the  phrase  is  repeated.  The  student  can  thus  benefit  by  an  exact  model 
to  imitate,  and  immediately  after  imitating  by  having  available  a  check.  Again 
the  entire  passage  is  read  through  completely  leaving  an  indelible  impression  of 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  spoken  passage. 

This  unique  method  of  recording  permits  the  use  of  this  series  in  all  phases 
of  study,  language  lab,  classroom  or  home  study. 

DISCOURS  DE  LA  METHODE,  Descartes— PENSEES,  Pascal— LETTRE  A  SA  FILLE  MME.  DE 
GRIGNAN,  Mme.  de  Sévigné— REFLEXIONS  MORALES,  La  Rochefoucauld — LES  PRECIEU¬ 
SES  RIDICULES  Molière — LA  PRINCESSE  DE  CLEVES,  Mme.  de  Lafayette — ORAISON  FUNE¬ 
BRE  D’HENRIETTE  D’ANGLETERRE,  Bossuet— LETTRE  AUX  DEUX  APOLOGISTES  DE  L’AU¬ 
TEUR  DES  HERESIES  IMAGINAIRES,  Racine— LES  CARACTERES  DE  LA  VILLE,  La  Bru¬ 
yère— LETTRES  PERSANES,  Montesquieu— CANDIDE  OU  L’OPTIMISME,  Voltaire— SALON,  Di¬ 
derot — LE  CONTRAT  SOCIAL,  Rousseau. 

GMS-D  7022/23/24  (3-12"  Lp  rec.)  with  text.  Additional  texts  available  at 


85 <£  each . $24.95 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  PACKAGE  OFFER  FOR  HOME  STUDY.  -W 

10  sets  #  GMS-D  7022/23/24  with  text  ($20.00  ea.)  . $200.00 

20  sets  #  GMS-D  7022/23/24  with  text  ($17.50  ea.)  . $350.00 

30  sets  #  GMS-D  7022/23/24  with  text  ($15.00  ea.)  . $450.00 


VISAPHON'S  FAMOUS 


*  *  * 


PICTURE  -  WORD  -  SOUND  METHOD 

AVAILABLE  IN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 

This  record  and  picture  text  book  set  gives  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  present  to  her  stu¬ 
dents  two  native  voices,  one  male  and  one  female,  in  an  interesting  and  unusual  method 

The  unique  288  page  text  is  printed  in  three  different  sizes  of  type  and  beautifully  illustrated 
in  color.  A  catch-word  is  taken  out  of  each  paragraph  and  printed  in  large  type.  The  catch-word 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  a  colorful  drawing  immediately  beside  the  printed  word  In  smaller 
type  there  is  a  description  of  the  picture.  A  male  and  female  speak  alternately.  The  man  reads 
the  catch-word,  and  the  woman  the  sentences. 

By  listening  to  the  catch-word  and  at  the  same  time  looking  at  the  picture  which  belongs  to 
it,  gradual  and  definite  conception  associates  itself  with  the  sound  word.  This  method  of  visual  as¬ 
similation  of  the  word/picture  trains  the  student  to  think  in  the  language  being  studied.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  presented  in  a  natural  and  undistorted  method.  The  records  lend  themselves  to  many  in¬ 
teresting  classroom  projects  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  instructor. 

Each  set  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  One  illustrated  288  page  text  in  the  language  being  studied. 

(b)  One  translation  book  for  above. 

(c)  Nine  7"— 33-1/3  rpm  records;  playing  time — 140  minutes. 

(d)  All  packaged  in  a  handsome  wooden  carrying  case. 

GMS-VG-1  German  Price  per  set  .  <t-,Q  oc 

GMS-VG-2  French  Price  per  set  . .I!!!!!.'!!!”!!!”!!!! . $28  95 

additional  288  page  texts  !!!!’!  !!$5. 95 . 

,-r.,  .  .  ,  additional  translation  texts  . $1.25 

(The  illustrated  text  can  be  used  as  a  Picture  Dictionary  in  first  &  second  year  classes) 

Goldsmiths  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

We'ÏT^d" Str«r ’  n:'.7  Aid‘ 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50é  regardless 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 
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Announcing. . .  A  New ; 
One-Volume  French  Anthology 


ASPECTS  OF 
FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Robert  J.  Nelson,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Neal  Oxenhandler,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

This  critical  anthology  presents  complete  and  unabridged 
texts  of  selections  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  In¬ 
tended  for  an  advanced  survey  course  of  French  literature, 
the  book  incorporates  new  scholarly  insights  into  standard 
texts  and  contains  many  new  works  that  have  never  before 
been  anthologized. 

Placed  under  the  major  genres  of  poetry,  fiction,  essay,  and 
drama,  the  selections  are  organized  to  show  the  historical 
and  esthetic  development  of  each  genre.  A  number  of  in¬ 
troductions  and  essays,  in  English,  relate  the  literary  works 
and  explain  their  relevance;  questionnaires,  in  French, 
after  almost  every  selection  encourage  the  student  to  focus 
on  structure,  style,  and  meaning.  A  glossary  of  French 
critical  terms  and  an  appendix  with  suggested  plans  for  ex¬ 
plication  de  texte  are  also  included. 

Approximately  800  pages  To  be  published  in  the  Spring 


Narrative  Poetry 

Contents 

Lyric  Poetry 

Descriptive  Poetry 

Pure  Poetry 

Baroque  Poetry 

Fiction 

Poetry  of  Ideas 

The  Essay 

Polemical  Poetry 

Drama 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC. 

32  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 
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RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


How  has  the  use  of  Language  Laboratories 
affected  foreign  language  instruction? 


Why  is  the  RCA  Preceptor  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  preferred  by  language  teachers? 


What  important  controls  can  an  RCA  Pre¬ 
ceptor  give  teachers? 


By  providing  a  technique  for  individual  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  permitting  greater  emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  the  language  as  speech.  Language  Laboratories 
have  generated  a  new  excitement  among  teachers 
and  students.  Language  Laboratories  increase  by 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  oral  drill  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  student,  and  give  him  an  awareness 
of  the  vitality  of  the  language.  For  the  teacher,  the 
laboratory  serves  as  a  stimulus  for  more  creative 
teaching — through  the  challenge  of  developing  new 
lesson  programs,  and  by  enabling  him  to  cover  more 
ground  in  regular  lecture  sessions. 

Because  it  places  total  control  of  the  laboratory 
where  it  belongs — with  the  teacher  at  the  console. 
The  Preceptor  is  a  system  capable  of  handling  the 
entire  range  of  Language  Laboratory  needs,  yet  is 
remarkably  simple  to  operate.  The  Preceptor  Lab¬ 
oratory  features  controls  which  permit  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  individual  attention  to  the  student,  make 
it  easy  to  divide  the  class  by  ability  or  teach  several 
languages  in  the  same  hour.  The  system  utilizes  the 
“listen-respond”  and  “student-record”  techniques; 
complete  laboratories  employing  either  technique, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  are  available. 

Teacher  selects  lesson  for  each  student,  can  monitor 
and  record  performance  of  any  student  without 
student’s  knowledge.  Two-way  communication  per¬ 
mits  him  to  tutor  individuals  or  groups;  “all-call” 
to  communicate  with  class.  Preceptor  system  can 
play  up  to  ten  lesson  tapes  simultaneously,  accom¬ 
modate  unlimited  number  of  student  positions. 


Can  more  than  one  teacher  at  a  time  use 
a  Preceptor  Laboratory? 


Why  has  RCA  transistorized  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  equipment? 


Why  can  RCA  offer  a  price  that’s  lower 
than  that  of  most  Language  Laboratory 
systems? 


What  provisions  have  been  made  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  RCA  Preceptor  equipment? 


Is  skilled  service  readily  available  for  RCA 
Laboratories? 


Where  do  I  get  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
details? 


Yes.  To  give  greater  flexibility  for  lab  scheduling, 
for  combined  classes,  special  exams — a  guest  outlet 
has  been  provided  at  the  Preceptor  console  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  instructor.  Guest  instruction  can  monitor,  com¬ 
municate  and  record  performance  of  any  student 
along  with,  or  independently  of,  first  instructor. 

Because  transistors  give  longer  more  dependable 
service,  are  ideally  suited  for  school  use.  In  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor  System,  transistorized  circuitry  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  AC  outlets  in  the  student  booths, 
providing  a  sharp  reduction  in  wiring  and  installa¬ 
tion  costs.  Low  operating  voltage  assures  safest 
use  by  students,  keeps  operating  costs  down. 

Experience  in  sound  systems  and  advanced  engi¬ 
neering  techniques  have  kept  down  both  the  cost  of 
components  and  their  installation.  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  are  available  under  a  Lease-To-Own  plan 
which  effectively  removes  the  hurdle  of  large  initial 
outlay.  Under  this  plan  you  have  the  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  equipment  at  any  time. 

Components  of  this  system  are  modular  in  design, 
permitting  an  easy  expansion  as  the  need  arises. 
Complete  controls  for  10  student  positions  are  added 
by  the  simple  installation  of  a  pre-wired  panel. 
Modular  student  booths,  in  multiples  of  two  and 
three,  are  pre-drilled  for  ease  of  assembly,  can 
stand  as  a  unit  or  be  added  to  existing  booths.  Ad¬ 
ditional  wiring  is  simplified  by  central  power  sup¬ 
ply  system. 

The  RCA  Language  Laboratory  Dealer  in  your  area, 
backed  up  by  the  nation-wide  facilities  of  the  RCA 
Service  Company,  is  ready  at  any  time  with  expert 
service  and  maintenance. 

Now  available,  is  a  complete  literature  package 
explaining  how  RCA  Laboratories  can  add  new  vi¬ 
tality  to  your  language  curricula.  For  this  and  the 
name  of  the  RCA  Language  Laboratory  Dealer 
nearest  you,  write:  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Language  Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1,  Camden 
2,  N.  J. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Tmk(«)® 


SOUND  PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


LAROUSSE 


Petit  Larousse  1961  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors  and  Teachers  of  French:  $5.25 
Postpaid 

CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE 

In  this  well  known  series  (4%w  x  7"),  so  valuable  for  the 
study  of  French  literature  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present: 
three  new  titles:  GIDE:  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs— GIRAU¬ 
DOUX:  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n'aura  pas  lieu— SAINT- 
EXUPERY:  Terre  des  hommes.  40^ 

Latest  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

MANUEL  DE  FRANÇAIS  COMMERCIAL 
A  L'USAGE  DES  ETRANGERS  by  G.  Mauger 

et  J.  Charon.  Commercial  French  usage  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  many  letter  samples,  exercises  and  reproductions  of 
documents,  312  pp.  $2.75 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 

31  W.  46  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Du  moyen  âge... 


rend}  tjO( 
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Charles  d’Orléans  Marot  Du  Bellay  Ronsard 

Sponde  La  Fontaine  Piron 

Voltaire  Desbordes-Valmore  Vigny  Hugo 
Nerval  Musset  Gautier  Baudelaire 
Cros  Hérédia  Coppée 
Verlaine  Corbière  Rimbaud  Verhaeren 
Moréas  Laforgue  Fort 

Klingsor  Rilke  Apollinaire  Prévert 


ALBERT  SONNENFELD,  of  Princeton  University,  has  com¬ 
piled  this  little  anthology  with  the  beginning  and  intermediate 
language  students  in  mind.  Each  poem  is  prefaced  by  brief  edi¬ 
torial  remarks  in  English,  and  vocabularies  on  facing  pages 
translate  difficult  words.  The  range  of  themes  and  styles  in¬ 
cludes  symbolism,  satire,  and  humor,  as  well  as  love  poems  and 
several  musical  pieces  suitable  for  memorization. 


72  pages,  flexible  covers 


December  1960 


Houghton  Mifflin  in  French  texts  are  under  the  general  editorship  of 
William  C.  Holbrook,  Hampden-Sydney  College,  Virginia 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  •  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  Geneva  Dallas  Palo  Alto 


...jusqu’au  vingtième  siècle 
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“For  simplicity  of  operation,  and  as  an  aid 
to  concentration  and  class  discipline, 
LinguaTRAINER  goes  far  beyond  my  expectations»4* 

T.M. 

That  is  what  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Tous,  Chairman  of  the 
Modem  Languages  Department  of  Chaminade  High  School  in 
Mineola,  New  York,  where  an  82-position  LinguaTRAINER  System 
has  been  installed. 

“Our  department  uses  this  language  laboratory  system  as  many  as 
eleven  hours  in  a  single  day,”  Dr.  Tous  states,  “and  not  one  of  our 
instructors  has  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operation. 

“Another  thing  we  like  about  the  LinguaTRAINER  is  its  great 
flexibility,  which  allows  individual  instructors  the  widest  possible 
freedom  in  programming  their  courses  and  teaching  their  students. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  25  different  programs  being  played  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  could  schedule  up  to  82  if  necessary. 

“The  LinguaTRAINER’s  remote  control  cabinet,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tape  recorders  are  centralized,  is  indeed  the  first  major 
breakthrough  in  the  adaptation  of  electronic  equipment  to  teaching 
situations.” 

The  LinguaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  language  laboratory 
system  used  in  schools  and  colleges  extensively.  All  components 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  nearly  two  years  of  operation. 
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CONTES  à  LIRE  et  à  RACONTER 

Edited  by  NEAL  DOW  and  PATRICK  R.  VINCENT 
—  both  Duke  University 


This  well-planned  college  anthology 

has  been  arranged  and  edited  for  the 
maximum  integration  of  instruction  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing.  Exercise 
and  story  materials  have  been  skillfully 
combined  to  elicit  from  the  student  a 
real  understanding  of  what  is  being  read 
rather  than  to  secure  mere  mechanical 
proficiency.  Running  questions  provide  a 
controlled  guide  insuring  comprehension 
without  excessive  translation.  Sujets  de 


causeries,  suitable  for  both  written  and 
oral  practice,  offer  topics  that  arise  nat¬ 
urally  from  the  stories.  The  English 
résumés  are  closely  attuned  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  vocabulary  of  the  particular 
story.  An  extensive  vocabulary  is  in¬ 
cluded,  in  which  a  clear  distinction  is 
made  between  high-  and  low-frequency 
words.  “An  excellent  method  for  study¬ 
ing  sty  le.”—' Thomas  E.  Marshall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon.  1960.  286  pp.  $3.75 
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French  courses.  The  sixteen  selections 
represent  French  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  reflecting 
the  flavor  of  the  language  as  written  by 
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readings  are  prefaced  with  headnotes 
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general  vocabulary  and  footnotes.  Exer¬ 
cises  are  designed  to  test  comprehension, 
stimulate  independent  thought,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  discussion.  “An  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  texts."— Jean  Devaud, 
University  of  Chicago.  1958.  168  pp.  $3 
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photographic  illustrations  complement 
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are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
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D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

CONTES  DRAMATIQUES,  Revised 


OV 


twenty-seven  short  stories  and  simple  chansons  populaires 

for  beginners 


E.  C.  Hills  and  Mathurin  Dondo 


A  collection  of  sparkling,  typically  French  stories  that  can  be  fully 
dramatized.  Suggestions  as  to  stage  settings  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  language  is  simple,  with  much  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  even  students  in  junior  high  school  should  be 
able  to  read  the  book  easily  without  a  grammar.  Following  the 
stories  are  tire  chansons  populaires— many  of  which  students  will 
recognize  at  once.  There  are  exercises  for  oral  work  based  on  each 
story,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  verbs  and  personal  pro¬ 
nouns.  A  complete  vocabulary  follows  the  exercises. 

These  Contes  dramatiques  are  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  beginners’ 
reading  and  conversation  book— dramatized  or  not.  But  they  have 
this  additional  advantage:  if  the  instructor  so  wishes,  the  stories  may 
be  dramatized  fully  or  in  part,  and  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
song. 
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Le  Sens  de  la  chute  dans  l’œuvre  de  Baudelaire 


par  Jacques  Salvan 


Qu’est-ce  que  la  chûte?  [sic] 

Si  c’est  l’unité  devenue  dualité,  c’est  Dieu  qui  a  chûté. 
En  d’autres  termes,  la  création  ne  serait-elle  pas  la 
chûte  de  Dieu?  (Mon  Cœur  mis  à  nu.) 


EST  A  UNE  EPOQUE  relativement  récente  qu’on  s’est  avisé 
de  relever  le  mysticisme  des  Fleurs  du  Mal ,  d’y  retrouver  l’écho  de  l’éso¬ 
térisme  ambiant,  d’en  tirer  une  métaphysique  du  mal  qui  rappelle  da¬ 
vantage  le  panthéisme  romantique  que  le  dogme  pur  et  simple  du  péché 
originel.1  Plus  on  étudie  la  mystique  de  Baudelaire,  plus  on  y  retrouve 
d’éléments  divers,  plus  il  semble  probable  qu’elle  ait  été  en  perpétuelle 
évolution.  Les  hésitations  et  les  progrès  de  cette  évolution,  retracés  à 
l’aide  d’une  chronologie  minutieuse,  pourraient  faire  le  sujet  d’une 
longue  étude.  Nous  nous  bornerons  à  signaler  quelques  variations  sur 
le  thème  de  la  chute,  dans  l’ordre  que  Baudelaire  a  imposé  à  la  struc¬ 
ture  des  Fleurs  du  Mal,  et  à  marquer  l’étape  définitive  que  semblent 
indiquer  Le  Voyage  et  les  Journaux  Intimes,  étape  que  la  traduction 
d’ Eureka,  entreprise  par  Baudelaire  entre  l’édition  de  1857  et  celle  de 
1861,  l’aurait  selon  nous  aidé  à  franchir. 

Notons  d’abord,  en  guise  d’avertissement  au  lecteur  des  Fleurs  du 
Mal,  une  déclaration  qui  décèle  chez  son  auteur  un  certain  manichéis¬ 
me,  si  l’on  veut  bien  entendre  par  ce  terme  l’identification  fondamen¬ 
tale  du  mal  avec  la  matière,  œuvre  du  démiurge:  “C’est  le  diable  qui 
tient  les  fils  qui  nous  remuent!”  C’est  par  lui  qu’est  “vaporisé”  le  “riche 
métal  de  notre  volonté,”  le  principe  d’unité  et  de  cohésion  qui  semble 
ici,  comme  chez  Balzac,  s’identifier  avec  l’âme  et  s’opposer  dans  son 
principe  à  la  diffusion  dans  le  multiple.  Si  notre  imagination  se  com¬ 
plaît  dans  la  violence  c’est  qu’elle  participe  à  la  déchéance  d’une  créa¬ 
tion  qu’elle  n’accepte  que  dans  l’Ennui,  “avec  un  pleur  involontaire.” 
Bénédiction  éclaire  ce  manichéisme;  la  douleur  y  est  donnée  comme 
“la  noblesse  unique  où  ne  mordront  jamais  la  terre  et  les  enfers.”  Dans 
l’esprit  de  Baudelaire  il  n’y  a  point  de  différence  essentielle  entre  ces 

l  Voir  en  particulier:  Jean  Pommier,  La  Mystique  de  Baudelaire  (Paris:  Les  Belles 
Lettres,  1932);  Paul  Arnold,  Le  Dieu  de  Baudelaire  (Paris:  Savel,  1947);  Marc  Eichel- 
dinger,  Le  Platonisme  de  Baudelaire  (Neuchâtel:  La  Baconnière,  1951);  Arnolds 
Grava,  l’Aspect  métaphysique  du  mal  dans  l’œuvre  littéraire  de  Charles  Baudelaire 
et  d’Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1956). 
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deux  domaines.  Détaché  du  royaume  infernal  par  la  douleur,  le  poète 
cherchera  son  inspiration  et  son  salut  dans: 

...  la  pure  lumière, 

Puisée  au  foyer  saint  des  rayons  primitifs. 

Et  dont  nos  yeux  mortels,  en  leur  splendeur  entière. 
Ne  sont  que  des  miroirs  obscurcis  et  plaintifs! 

Il  n’est  pas  douteux  qu’il  ne  s’agisse  ici  d’une  Création  Première, 
divine  et  spirituelle,  dont  le  poète  a  gardé  une  sorte  de  réminiscence 
platonicienne.  Remarquons  que  la  conception  d’une  chute  du  monde 
spirituel  dans  la  matière  était  commune  à  ces  illuminés  qui  furent,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  les  prophètes  du  romantisme.  Selon  les  disciples  de  Martines 
de  Pasqualis,  “l’émanation  de  la  matière,  pure  apparence,  dépend  .  .  . 
de  la  révolte  originelle.”2  Selon  Saint  Martin,  les  anges  déchus  eux- 
mêmes  produisirent  l'émanation  de  la  matière.3  Selon  Dutoit-Membrini, 
ce  fut  la  chute  de  Lucifer  qui  produisit  “la  matière  grossière  dont  le 
monde  fut  formé.”4  Selon  Cagliostro,  “après  la  chute,  l’harmonie  de 
l’univers  fut  corrompue  et  l’homme  fut  plongé  dans  la  matière.. .  ”5  A 
travers  ces  variations,  le  monde  matériel  figure  invariablement  comme 
un  monde  déchu.  Baudelaire  pouvait  tenir  cette  conception  de  bien 
des  sources,  y  compris  Saint  Martin  ou,  indirectement,  Balzac,  fort  im¬ 
prégné  de  ce  genre  de  manichéisme. 

Dans  Elévation,  comme  dans  Correspondances,  il  s’agira  pour  Baude¬ 
laire  de  nous  faire  savoir  qu’il  entend  retrouver,  sous  l’épaisseur  de  la 
matière,  les  traces  d’un  monde  spirituel  perdu;  de  comprendre  “le  lan¬ 
gage  des  fleurs  et  des  choses  muettes”;  de  déchiffrer  les  confuses  pa¬ 
roles  qui  lui  parviennent  de  la  forêt  des  symboles  dont  les  regards  évo¬ 
quent  des  réminiscences  platoniciennes.  On  a  parfois  réduit  Corres¬ 
pondances  à  une  simple  exposition  de  la  théorie  des  synesthésies;  si  les 
parfums,  les  couleurs  et  les  sons  se  répondent,  c’est  que  par  le  jeu  des 
correspondances  swedenborgiennes  la  même  réalité  spirituelle  peut  être 
évoquée  par  les  données  des  différents  sens.  Bien  plus,  nous  voyons  ap¬ 
paraître  le  sens  d’une  "ténébreuse  unité,  vaste  comme  la  nuit  et  comme 
la  clarté”  qui  ne  peut  guère  être  que  l’unité  lumineuse  de  la  création 
spirituelle  transparaissant  à  travers  la  nuit  de  la  matière.  Enfin,  on  ne 
l’a  pas  assez  remarqué,  nous  nous  trouvons  confrontés  par  deux  caté- 

2  Auguste  Viatte,  Les  Sources  occultes  du  romantisme  (Paris:  Champion,  1928), 
I,  59. 

3  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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gories  générales  de  correspondances  qui  semblent  s’accorder  à  deux  for¬ 
mes  de  beauté  opposées:  beauté  de  l’harmonie  primordiale,  symbolisée 
par  les  parfums  “verts  comme  les  prairies,  doux  comme  les  hauts-bois” 
et  beauté  de  la  dissolution,  symbolisée  par  ces  parfums  “riches  et  triom¬ 
phants  qui  ont  “l’expansion  des  choses  infinies.”  En  somme,  beauté 
d’une  matière  qui  porte  encore  un  faible  reflet  de  l’Esprit  créateur  et 
beauté  de  la  matière  qui  se  défait  pour  revenir  à  l’Esprit. 

S’il  en  est  ainsi,  il  ne  faut  pas  s’étonner  que  les  nations  corrompues 
aient  leur  beauté,  comme  les  “époques  nues.”  Nous  voyons  apparaître 
une  première  explication  de  la  beauté  du  mal  et  l’ébauche  d’une  es¬ 
thétique  de  la  décadence  à  la  Remy  de  Gourmont.  Et  déjà  il  nous  ap¬ 
paraît  vaguement  que  pour  Baudelaire  la  beauté  est  en  quelque  sorte 
une  dimension  de  la  conscience,  car  nous  imaginons  mal  d’où  la  disso¬ 
lution  pourrait  tirer  l’unité  indispensable  à  l'œuvre  d’art  sinon  de  la 
conscience  humaine. 

L’art  compris  selon  cette  esthétique  ne  serait  donc  qu’un  effort  de  la 
conscience  pour  retrouver  une  unité  perdue;  qu’un  long  sanglot  qui 
roule  d’âge  en  âge  et  vient  mourir  au  bord  de  l’éternité  de  Dieu.  Mais 
cet  étrange  Te  Deum  est  par  là  même  le  refus  du  fini  dans  sa  plura¬ 
lité,  de  cette  vie  que  le  Temps  mange  tandis  que  l’obscur  Ennemi  nous 
ronge  le  cœur. 

Haine  du  monde,  haine  de  la  vie,  haine  du  temps,  le  manichéisme 
de  Baudelaire  s’empare  maintenant  de  l’hypothèse  d’une  réincarnation 
pythagoricienne  pour  affirmer  que  même  entouré,  dans  une  Vie  anté¬ 
rieure,  par  les  splendeurs  d’un  décor  qui  eût  été  la  réalisation  parfaite 
d’une  analogie  mystique  entre  son  âme  et  l’univers  ambiant,  sa  cons¬ 
cience  n’en  eût  que  plus  profondément  ressenti  le  secret  douloureux 
qui  la  faisait  languir:  cette  horreur  de  l’existence  qui  revient  sous  forme 
allégorique  dans  Le  Masque. 

La  Vie  antérieure  nous  a  laissé  le  sentiment  d’une  conscience  qui  se 
survit,  indestructible.  La  conscience  plonge  aux  enfers  avec  Don  Juan; 
elle  reste  Don  Juan,  regarde  le  sillage  de  la  barque  des  morts  et  ne 
daigne  rien  voir.  Don  Juan  aux  enfers  nous  a  permis  d’entrevoir  une 
conscience  qui  serait  pour  soi-même  un  absolu. 

Ici-bas,  seule  la  Beauté  peut  rendre  à  la  conscience  “l’univers  moins 
hideux  et  les  instants  moins  lourds.”  Sous  son  aspect  platonicien,  elle 
tient  sa  puissance  de  ses  larges  yeux  aux  clartés  éternelles.  Baudelaire 
n’affirme-t-il  pas  après  Poe  que  l’instinct  immortel  du  beau  nous  fait 
considérer  la  terre  et  ses  spectacles  comme  des  correspondances  du  ciel? 
En  tant  que  suggestion  d’infini,  sa  contemplation  ne  peut  manquer  de 
nous  faire  cruellement  sentir  nos  limites  et  il  est  logique  que  chacun 
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se  soit  meurtri  à  son  image,  ou  même  à  son  sein,  car  sa  nature  est  double 
et  tient  à  la  fois  du  monde  matériel  et  du  monde  spirituel.  C’est  pour¬ 
quoi  il  est  pour  Baudelaire  une  autre  beauté  négative  et  terrible,  qui 
évoque  soit  le  refus  satanique  de  la  création  soit  sa  destruction  et  sa 
dissolution.  Ainsi  s’explique  la  paradoxale  beauté  d  un  poeme  comme 
La  Charogne.  Nous  y  trouvons  successivement  le  passage  de  l’unité  or¬ 
ganique  à  la  multiplicité  de  la  décomposition: 

On  eut  dit  que  le  corps ,  enflé  d’un  souffle  vague , 

Vivait  en  se  multipliant. 

Puis  l’effacement  de  la  vie: 

Les  formes  s’effaçaient  et  n’étaient  plus  qu’un  rêve, 

enfin  l’éclair  platonicien  de  la  dernière  strophe  qui  est  la  justification 
esthétique  de  ce  thème  macabre: 

Alors,  o  ma  beauté,  dites  à  la  vermine 
Qui  vous  mangera  de  baisers. 

Que  j’ai  gardé  la  forme  et  l’essence  divine 
De  mes  amours  décomposés! 

Le  cycle  de  la  Vénus  noire  tend  vers  la  dissolution  par  une  sorte 
d’engourdissement  de  l’âme  sans  que  la  conscience  lucide  du  poète  y 
cède  jamais  complètement.  A  vrai  dire,  nous  ne  savons  jamais  jusqu’à 
quel  point  il  ne  s’agit  pas  pour  lui  d’approfondir  la  conscience  qu’il 
a  de  ses  turpitudes  réelles  ou  imaginaires  à  seule  fin  de  s’exorciser. 

Le  cycle  de  la  Vénus  blanche  nous  le  montre  tourné  vers  ces  char¬ 
mants  yeux:  “Astres  dont  nul  soleil  ne  peut  ternir  la  flamme,”  image 
manichéenne  chère  à  Baudelaire,  pour  qui  le  soleil  matériel  ne  brille 
que  d’un  éclat  emprunté  et  devant  qui  s’ouvre,  “avec  l’attirance  du 
gouffre,”  l’inaccessible  azur  des  Cieux  spirituels. 

Avec  le  cycle  de  la  Belle  aux  cheveux  d’or,  nous  retrouvons  le  poète 
dans  un  climat  intermédiaire  entre  l’exaltation  de  la  dissolution  et  le 
pur  platonisme,  climat  qui,  à  vrai  dire,  nous  paraît  être  son  pays  d’élec¬ 
tion:  le  climat  des  soleils  mouillés  sur  la  mer  informe  et  multiforme, 
des  yeux  verts,  des  chats  qui  se  pâment  sur  les  pianos,  des  nuages,  de 
tout  ce  qui  se  refuse  à  sortir  de  l'ambiguïté,  et  du  détachement  par 
l’ambiguïté,  d’une  conscience  qui  ne  serait  que  conscience,  climat  lu¬ 
naire  proche  de  la  folie.  C’est  le  climat  de  L’ Invitation  au  voyage  et  de 
nombreux  poèmes  dont  Marie  Daubrun  n’est  pas  l’inspiratrice. 

Avec  Horreur  sympathique,  il  semble  que  le  sentiment  de  séparation 
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éprouvé  par  la  conscience  malheureuse  soit  définitif.  Baudelaire,  mar¬ 
chand  de  nuages, 

— Insatiablement  avide 
De  l’obscur  et  de  l’incertain , 

ne  geindra  pas  comme  Ovide  chassé  du  paradis  latin.  Secoué  par  l’ironie 
qui  consacre  cette  separation,  il  est  devenu  L’Héautontimorouménos: 

Je  suis  la  plaie  et  le  couteau! 

Je  suis  le  soufflet  et  la  joue! 

Certes  il  est  facile  de  voir  dans  ce  poème  une  illustration  du  com¬ 
plexe  sado-masochiste,  mais  on  peut  aussi  bien  y  trouver  le  triomphe 
de  la  conscience  devenue  son  propre  absolu  et  se  chargeant  par  con¬ 
séquent  de  son  châtiment  pour  l’éternité.  Du  reste,  la  conscience,  pour 
Baudelaire  ne  saurait  être  que  coupable;  n’est-elle  pas  donnée  dans 
L’Irrémédiable  comme: 

Une  idée,  une  Forme ,  un  Etre 
Parti  de  l’azur  et  tombé 
Dans  un  Styx  bourbeux  et  plombé 
Où  nul  œil  du  Ciel  ne  pénètre; 

Son  sort  irrémédiable  ne  nous  oblige-t-il  pas  à  conclure  que  le  diable 
“Fait  toujours  bien  tout  ce  qu’il  fait!” 

Cet  écho  de  la  Genèse,  exemple  de  ce  qu’on  a  appelé  la  contre-reli¬ 
gion  de  Baudelaire,  ne  laisse  guère  de  doute  sur  ce  que  nous  avons  ap¬ 
pelé  son  manichéisme.  Si  le  monde  est  vraiment  la  création  du  diable, 
comme  Baudelaire  l’affirme  ici,  le  mieux  que  puisse  faire  l’homme  est 
d’arriver  à  “—La  conscience  dans  le  Mail”  Conscience  nécessairement 
malheureuse  puisque  L’Horloge  ne  cesse  de  lui  rappeler,  seconde  par 
seconde,  quelque  obscur  devoir;  l’horloge  à  voix  d’insecte,  symbole  de 
l’effritement,  de  la  dispersion,  du  temps  de  ce  monde,  cette  idole  gros¬ 
sière  dont  la  trompe  immonde  pompe  notre  vie,  ce  joueur  qui  gagne 
à  tout  coup  sans  tricher;  un  temps  à  la  Huxley  qui,  non  transcendé, 
ne  peut  mener  qu’à  la  déchéance  et  auquel  s’associe  étroitement  l’idée 
du  mal.  Sur  cette  note  accablante  s’achève  Spleen  et  Idéal. 

Dans  les  Tableaux  parisiens,  c’est  la  grande  ville  qui  est  décrite 
comme  illustrant  le  règne  du  mal;  le  thème  manichéen  n’est  pas  totale¬ 
ment  absent  de  leur  réalisme.  Il  apparaît  sous  l’horreur  du  nombre  et 
de  la  profération  dans  Les  sept  vieillards  et,  dans  Le  Crépuscule  du 
matin,  avec  l’image  de  l’âme  qui 
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.  .  .  sous  le  poids  du  corps  revêche  et  lourd. 

Imite  les  combats  de  la  lampe  et  du  jour. 

Des  poèmes  sur  Le  Vin,  des  Fleurs  du  Mal  proprement  dites,  nous 
retirons  l’impression  que,  par  la  transdescendance  comme  en  ses  pires 
excès,  l’âme  aspire  toujours  à  sortir  de  la  condition  humaine. 

Avec  Révolte,  Baudelaire  se  tourne  contre  Dieu  qu’il  rend  respon¬ 
sable  de  la  création  et  des  malheurs  de  l'homme  dont  Satan  est  l’unique 
consolateur.  Il  nous  semble  inutile  d’expliquer  la  contradiction  qu’im¬ 
plique  le  ton  de  ces  poèmes  par  une  sorte  de  religion  invertie,  de  dam¬ 
nation  volontaire.  Composés  de  bonne  heure,  ils  ne  font  que  reprendre 
un  vieux  thème  prométhéen  devenu,  grâce  à  Byron,  un  lieu  commun 
romantique.  Le  “tyran  gorgé  de  viande”  du  Reniement  n’est  pas  plus  le 
Dieu  de  Baudelaire  que  le  Satan  miltonien  des  Litanies,  le  plus  savant 
et  le  plus  beau  des  anges,  n’est  celui  de  l’animalité.  Il  y  a  ici  change¬ 
ment  de  rôle,  puisque  c’est  Dieu  qui  nous  est  maintenant  donné  comme 
responsable  du  monde  formel,  mais  il  n’y  a  pas  de  renversement  de 
valeurs.  Remarquons  que,  dans  le  romantisme  de  la  première  heure,  la 
popularité  des  thèmes  prométhéens  coïncide  strictement  avec  la  progres¬ 
sion  du  mysticisme  individuel  et  que  ces  thèmes  symbolisent  en  somme 
l’affranchissement  de  la  conscience  humaine;  si  nous  sommes  prêts  à 
admettre  que  le  Dieu  de  Révolte  n’est  que  le  Dieu  anthropomorphique 
et  tribal  des  sacrifices,  un  Dieu  extérieur  à  la  conscience,  nous  com¬ 
prenons  mieux  et  la  place  que  Baudelaire  leur  a  assignée  dans  la  struc¬ 
ture  de  son  œuvre  et  l’étrange  sérénité  qui  caractérise  les  poèmes  sur 
La  Mort. 

Sérénité  qui,  de  l’apaisement  de  La  Mort  des  amants,  passe  à  la 
sombre  exaltation  du  Voyage.  La  mort,  c’est  d’abord  l’ange  allégorique 
qui  viendra  ranimer,  fidèle  et  joyeux,  les  miroirs  ternis  et  les  flammes 
mortes;  c’est  la  bonne  auberge  des  pauvres,  c’est  le  soleil  nouveau— le 
vrai  soleil— ou  peut-être  n’est-ce  rien:  "La  toile  était  levée  et  j’attendais 
encore.” 

Qu’importe,  Baudelaire  est  prêt  pour  le  voyage,  pour  le  véritable 
Voyage.  La  soif  de  l’au-delà  qui  nous  tourmente  n’arrive  qu’à  nous 
faire  tourner  sur  nous-mêmes  comme  des  astres  fouettés  par  le  désir  de 
retourner  à  l’Unité  divine.  Il  nous  semble  difficile  d’interpréter  autre¬ 
ment  les  vers  suivants: 

Nous  imitons !  horreur!  la  toupie  et  la  boule 
Dans  leur  valse  et  leurs  bonds;  même  dans  nos  sommeils 
La  Curiosité  nous  tourmente  et  nous  roule 
Comme  un  Ange  cruel  qui  fouette  des  soleils; 
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Le  ton  cosmogonique  de  cette  strophe  peu  commentée  est  nouveau 
chez  Baudelaire.  Nous  sommes  tenté  d’y  trouver  un  écho  de  YEureka 
de  Poe,  dont  il  méditait,  depuis  1856,  une  traduction  qu’il  devait  com¬ 
mencer  vers  le  milieu  de  l’été  1859,  quelques  mois  après  la  composi¬ 
tion  du  Voyage.6  Cette  hypothèse  se  trouverait  renforcée  par  les  vers: 

Singulière  fortune  où  le  but  se  déplace, 

Et,  n’étant  nulle  part,  peut  être  n’importe  où! 

vers  dont  le  tour  pascalien  n’est  pas  resté  inaperçu  et  qui  évoque  la 
critique  faite  par  Poe  dans  Eureka  de  “l’idée  insoutenable  de  Pascal,” 
définissant  l’univers  comme  “une  sphère  dont  le  centre  est  partout  et 
la  circonférence  nulle  part.”7 

Un  singulier  détachement  de  toute  religion  semble  distinguer  Le 
Voyage  des  poèmes  précédents.  Les  voyageurs  de  ce  monde  n’ont  dé¬ 
couvert,  derrière  le  spectacle  ennuyeux  de  l’immortel  péché,  que 

Plusieurs  religions,  semblables  à  la  nôtre, 

Toutes  escaladant  le  ciel; 

Ainsi,  conclut  Baudelaire, 

Nous  nous  embarquerons  sur  la  mer  des  Ténèbres 
Avec  le  cœur  joyeux  d’un  jeune  passager. 

Nous  nous  embarquerons  vers  le  pays  du  lotus  parfumé  où  nous  at¬ 
tendent  nos  Pylades  et  nos  Electres.  Enfer  ou  Ciel,  ce  sera  du  nouveau. 
Que  penser  de  ce  cœur  rempli  de  rayons  qui  confond  dans  son  impa¬ 
tience  le  Ciel  et  l’Enfer?  Nous  n’y  trouvons,  en  tous  cas,  aucune  trace 
de  ce  catholicisme  que  Baudelaire  professait  à  ses  heures;  ces  rayons 
qu’il  porte  en  son  cœur  ne  serait-ce  pas  les  rayons  primitifs  dont  il 
projetait  dans  Bénédiction  d’emprunter  la  lumière  à  un  ciel  transcen¬ 
dantal?  Il  y  a  là  comme  un  déplacement  du  centre  de  gravité  spirituel 
de  Baudelaire  qui  fait  penser  à  ce  Cœur  Divin,  lequel,  d’après  Eureka, 
serait  notre  propre  cœur;6  le  rapprochement  peut  sembler  gratuft  et 
pourtant  le  terme  “Mare  Tenebrarum”  que  Poe  emploie,  avec  un  sens 
différent,  dans  Eureka  prouve  tout  au  moins  que  Baudelaire  avait  à 
l’esprit  ce  poème  cosmogonique  en  écrivant  Le  Voyage. 

6  Voir  l’édition  Jacques  Crépet  des  Œuvres  Complètes,  Tome  9,  Eureka  (Paris: 
Conard,  1936),  p.  210. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Les  citations  à.’ Eureka  seront  empruntées  à  la  traduction  de  Bau¬ 
delaire. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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Etait-il  dès  lors  acquis  au  panthéisme  d 'Eurêka.}  Baudelaire  a  voulu 
donner  à  son  poème  le  ton  cl’un  défi  byronien  et  s’est  embarqué  sans 
laisser  son  secret,  du  moins  dans  ses  vers.  C’est  à  ses  Journaux  Intimes, 
rédigés  vers  la  même  époque,  que  nous  allons  le  demander. 

Arnolds  Grava,  dans  une  étude  fort  approfondie  de  la  métaphysique 
du  mal  chez  Baudelaire  et  chez  Poe,  ramène  toute  analogie  de  doctrine 
à  la  fameuse  affinité  entre  les  deux  poètes.9  Nous  inclinons  à  croire  que 
la  traduction  d ’Eureka  marqua  une  étape  dans  l’histoire  spirituelle  de 
Baudelaire.  Comme  le  fait  remarquer  Henri  Peyre,  on  tend  un  peu 
trop  aujourd’hui  à  soutenir  que  le  poète  français  ne  doit  quasiment 
rien  à  Poe.10  Henri  Peyre  a  précisé  ce  qu’il  lui  devait  en  fait  d’esthé¬ 
tique;  il  serait  surprenant  qu’il  ne  dût  rien  sur  le  plan  métaphysique 
à  celui  qui,  avec  de  Maistre,  lui  avait  “appris  à  raisonner.” 

La  rédaction  de  Fusées  s’étend,  selon  Jacques  Crépet,  de  1855  à  1862, 
couvrant  à  peu  près  l’époque  qui  nous  intéresse  ici.11  Fusées  débute 
par  ces  trois  affirmations: 

Quand  même  Dieu  n’existerait  pas,  la  Religion  serait  encore  sainte 
et  Divine. 

Dieu  est  le  seul  être  qui,  pour  régner,  n’ait  pas  même  besoin  d’exister. 

Ce  qui  est  créé  par  l’esprit  est  plus  vivant  que  la  matière. 

En  somme.  Dieu  pourrait  n’exister  que  pour  la  conscience  humaine 
sans  perdre  son  caractère  divin.  Cette  hypothèse  audacieuse  pourrait 
déjà,  par  hypothèse,  se  rattacher  aux  propositions  de  Poe  que  Baude¬ 
laire  a  traduites  ainsi:  “  .  .  .  le  Dieu  matériel  et  spirituel  n’existe 
maintenant  que  dans  la  Matière  diffuse  et  l’Esprit  diffus  de  l’Uni¬ 
vers.”12  Affirmation  dont  nous  pouvons  rapprocher  celle  que  nous  avons 
déjà  citée:  “ ce  cœur  divin,— Quel  est-il?  C’est  notre  propre 
cœur.’’13 

Baudelaire  était  préparé  à  suivre  Poe  dans  ce  genre  de  spéculations 
par  le  culte  qu’il  avait  voué  à  sa  conscience,  culte  qui  constitue  le  seul 
élément  permanent  de  sa  religion  personnelle.  Ce  culte  aide  à  com¬ 
prendre  l’extrême  importance  qu’il  attachait  à  la  prière  et  l’idée  très 

9  Op.  cit.,  voir  note.  2.  Réduisant  en  système  la  pensée  métaphysique  de  Baude¬ 
laire,  il  en  rejette  tout  élément  martiniste  ou  manichéen  (pp.  100-101)  donnant 
à  ces  termes  un  sens  plus  restreint  que  nous  ne  l’avons  fait.  Cependant  c’est  dans 
les  Journaux  Intimes  et  dans  Eureka  qu’il  trouve  la  preuve  de  l’affinité  en  question. 

10  Henri  Peyre,  Connaissance  de  Baudelaire  (Paris:  Corti,  1951),  p.  112. 

H  Voir  Charles  Baudelaire:  Journaux  Intimes,  éditions  du  Mercure  de  France, 
p.  123. 

12  Eureka,  op.  cit.,  p.  146. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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particulière  qu’il  s’en  faisait;  c’était  pour  lui  une  sorte  d’exercice  spi¬ 
rituel,  une  simple  élévation  de  l’âme,  comme  la  poésie.  La  prière,  c’est 
ainsi  qu’il  la  définit  dans  Fusées: 

Il  y  a  dans  la  prière  une  opération  magique.  La  prière  est  une  des 
grandes  forces  spirituelles  de  la  dynamique  intellectuelle.  Il  y  a  là 
comme  une  récurrence  électrique.  (XVII) 

Or  ce  terme  de  récurrence  électrique,  assez  mystérieux  en  soi,  ne 
peut  s’expliquer  que  par  une  réminiscence  d ’Eureka.  Selon  Poe,  l’uni¬ 
vers  n’était  gouverné  que  par  deux  forces:  gravitation  et  électricité  et 
par  électricité  il  entendait  aussi  bien  lumière  et  chaleur  que  magné¬ 
tisme  et  pensée. 

Ecartons  maintenant,  ajoutait-il,  les  deux  termes  équivoques,  gravi¬ 
tation  et  électricité,  et  adaptons  les  expressions  plus  définies  d’ attrac¬ 
tion  et  de  répulsion.  La  première,  c’est  le  corps ;  la  seconde  c’est  l’âme ; 
l’une  est  le  principe  matériel,  Vautre  le  principe  spirituel  de  l’Univers. 
Il  n’existe  pas  d’autres  principes.  Tous  les  phénomènes  doivent  être 
attribués  à  l’un  ou  à  l’autre,  ou  à  tous  les  deux  combinés ,14 

C’est  à  ces  principes  d’attraction  et  de  répulsion  qu’il  convient  de 
rattacher  les  réflexions  qui  suivent,  dans  le  premier  feuillet  de  Fusées, 
sur  l’attraction  des  foules: 

Le  plaisir  d’être  dans  les  foules  est  une  expression  mystérieuse  de  la 
jouissance  de  la  multiplication  du  nombre. 

Tout  est  nombre.  Le  nombre  est  dans  tout.  Le  nombre  est  dans  l’in¬ 
dividu.  L’ivresse  est  un  nombre. 

Baudelaire  semble  avouer  une  tendance  nouvelle  au  panthéisme:  “Pan¬ 
théisme.  MOI,  c’est  tous;  tous,  c’est  moi”  (II). 

Ce  mouvement  d’expansion  forme,  avec  le  retour  vers  soi,  la  dialec¬ 
tique  de  l’art:  “Multitude,  solitude;  termes  égaux  et  convertibles  par 
le  poète  actif  et  fécond,”  précise-t-il  dans  Les  Foules.1* 

Cependant,  aux  réflexions  précitées  du  premier  feuillet  de  Fusées,  il 
ajoute  celle-ci:  “Le  goût  de  la  concentration  productive  doit  rempla¬ 
cer,  chez  un  homme  mûr,  le  goût  de  la  déperdition.” 

Mon  Cœur  mis  à  nu  éclaire  et  complète  Fusées.  C’est  entre  1859  et 
1866  que,  d’après  Jacques  Crépet,  il  en  rédigea  les  feuillets.16  C’est 

14  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

15  Petits  Poèmes  en  prose,  XII. 

16  Voir  l’édition  des  Journaux  Intimes  par  le  Mercure  de  France,  p.  123. 
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dans  tous  les  cas,  en  1859  que,  selon  la  lettre  du  1er  avril  1861  à  sa 
mère,  il  rêva  tout  d’abord  à  cet  ouvrage. 

Mon  Cœur  mis  à  nu  débute  par  cette  observation:  “De  la  vaporisa¬ 
tion  et  de  la  concentration  du  MOI.  Tout  est  là.” 

Observation  qui  ne  prend  son  sens  profond  qu’appuyée  par  ce  pas¬ 
sage  d 'Eurêka,  joint  à  ceux  qui  précèdent: 

...  de  même  qu'il  est  en  ta  puissance  d’étendre  ou  de  concentrer  tes 
plaisirs  .  .  .  ainsi  une  faculté  analogue  a  appartenu  et  appartient  en¬ 
core  à  cet  Etre  divin,  qui  passe  ainsi  son  Eternité  dans  une  perpétuelle 
alternation  du  Moi  concentré  à  une  diffusion  presque  infinie  de  Soi- 
même.  Ce  que  tu  appelles  l’Univers  n’est  que  l’expansion  présente  de 
son  existence.  Il  sent  maintenant  sa  propre  vie  par  une  infinité  de 
plaisirs  imparfaits,  —  les  plaisirs  partiels  et  entremêlés  de  peine  de  ces 
êtres  prodigieusement  nombreux  que  tu  nommes  ses  créatures,  mais  qui 
ne  sont  réellement  que  d’ innombrables  individualisations  de  lui-même.11 

Cette  expansion,  la  constitution  de  l’Univers  à  partir  de  la  nébuleuse 
de  Laplace,  impliquait  "la  transformation  forcée  de  l’Unité,  originelle 
et  normale,  en  Pluralité,  condition  anormale.” 

Une  action  de  cette  nature  implique  réaction.  Une  diffusion  de  l’Unité 
n’a  lieu  que  conditionnellement,  c’est-à-dire  qu’elle  implique  un  retour 
vers  l’Unité.19 

Toutefois,  cette  tendance  au  retour  vers  l’Unité  n'a  pu  avoir  lieu  qu’à 
la  cessation  de  la  volonté  d’expansion  divine,  cessation  qui  s’est  ex¬ 
primée  par  la  gravitation  newtonienne,  résultat  de  la  tension  entre  les 
forces  opposées  d’attraction  et  de  répulsion.  C’est  cette  tension  que 
nous  retrouvons  dans  la  fameuse  double  postulation  du  feuillet  XIX: 

Il  y  a  dans  tout  homme,  à  toute  heure,  deux  postulations  simulta¬ 
nées,  l’une  vers  Dieu,  l’autre  vers  Satan.  L’invocation  à  Dieu,  ou  spi¬ 
ritualité,  est  un  désir  de  monter  en  grade ;  celle  de  Satan,  ou  anima¬ 
lité,  est  une  joie  de  descendre. 

Arnolds  Grava,19  suivant  sur  ce  point  Arnold,  fait  remarquer  que  la 
postulation  vers  Satan,  c’est  la  tendance  au  multiple  et  que  la  postu¬ 
lation  vers  Dieu,  c’est  la  tendance  originale  à  l’unité;  et  sans  doute 

17  Eureka,  op.  cit.,  p.  147.  C’est  nous  qui  soulignons. 

18  Eureka,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

19  Arnolds  Grava,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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Baudelaire,  en  écrivant  Bénédiction ,  vers  1855,  considérait-il  déjà 
comme  diabolique  la  vaporisation  de  la  volonté.  Toutefois,  jusqu’à  la 
période  qui  nous  concerne,  l’action  du  Prince  de  ce  monde  lui  sem¬ 
blait  s’exercer  plutôt  de  l’extérieur;  c’est  au  Démon  qui  sans  cesse  s’agi¬ 
tait  autour  de  lui  qu’il  attribuait  l’inspiration  de  certains  actes.  Il 
semble  bien  que  dès  à  présent  Baudelaire  place  au  cœur  même  de  la 
conscience  la  tendance  à  la  vaporisation  et  la  tendance  à  la  concentra¬ 
tion.  Si  Satan  a  l’honneur  de  figurer  le  premier  principe,  c’est  sans 
doute  que  Baudelaire  tient  encore  un  peu  à  son  diable. 

Réfléchissant,  en  effet,  aux  implications  de  la  double  postulation  et 
au  sens  exact  de  la  “descente,”  il  en  arrive  à  déclarer  (XXXIII): 

Qu’est-ce  que  la  chute ?  [sic] 

Si  c’est  l’unité  devenue  dualité,  c’est  Dieu  qui  a  chûté. 

En  d’autres  termes,  la  création  ne  serait-elle  pas  la  chute  de  Dieu ? 

Ainsi,  ce  n’est  plus  seulement  la  nature  entière  qui  participe  du  péché 
originel,  comme  il  l'écrivait  à  Toussenel  le  21  janvier  1856;  la  chute 
du  monde  est  devenue  pour  lui  la  chute  de  Dieu,  son  dualisme  est  en 
somme  devenu  un  monisme:  conclusion  déjà  impliquée  dans  les  pas¬ 
sages  de  Poe  précités  et  dans  la  proposition  fondamentale  d ’Eureka, 
que  Baudelaire  traduisit  ainsi: 

Dans  l’Unité  Originelle  de  l’Etre  Premier  est  contenue  la  Cause  Se¬ 
condaire  de  Tous  les  Etres,  ainsi  que  le  Germe  de  leur  inévitable  Des¬ 
truction.20 

Toutefois,  si  c’est  à  Dieu  et  non  à  ce  cher  Satan  qu’il  faut  attribuer 
la  chute  de  l’Un  dans  le  multiple,  ce  n’est  plus  la  création,  c’est  Dieu 
lui-même— sa  dispersion  dans  le  multiple— qui  devient  scandale.  Ce 
scandale,  il  est  pourtant  dans  l’intérêt  de  la  conscience,  qui  en  est  le 
siège,  de  l’accepter:  “Dieu  est  un  scandale-un  scandale  qui  rapporte.”21 
C’est  à  tort,  nous  semble-t-il,  qu’on  a  voulu  voir  en  cette  reflexion  une 
boutade  contre  les  religions  établies.  Plutôt  que  de  M.  Homais,  il  faut, 
croyons-nous,  rapprocher  ici  Baudelaire  de  son  contemporain  Kierke¬ 
gaard  qui,  lui  aussi,  avait  caractérisé  le  plan  le  plus  élevé  de  la  reli¬ 
gion  comme  l’acceptation  d'un  scandale.  Toutefois,  il  ne  s’agit  ici  ni 
du  scandale  kierkegaardien  de  Dieu  fait  homme,  ni  du  scandale  sar¬ 
trien  de  la  multiplicité  des  consciences,  mais  d’un  scandale  de  la  mul¬ 
tiplicité  pure,  à  la  Huxley.  Le  paradoxe  baudelairien,  c  est  que  1  Unité 

20  Eureka,  op.  cit.,  p.  12- 

21  Fusées,  XVII. 
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déchue  dans  le  multiple  n’en  reste  pas  moins  “le  réservoir  commun, 
inépuisable  de  l’amour”  (XLVI). 

Il  y  a  une  religion  universelle  faite  pour  les  alchimistes  de  la  pensée , 
une  religion  qui  se  dégage  de  l’homme  considéré  comme  un  mémento 
divin.  (LVII) 

Est-ce  donc  à  l’homme,  “mémento  divin,”  de  perpétuer  par  sa  pensée 
un  Dieu  tombé?  Et  s’il  s’agit  d’un  Dieu  tombé,  comment  peut-il  rester 
pour  Baudelaire  “le  réservoir  de  toute  force  et  de  toute  justice”  à  qui 
il  se  promet  d’adresser  chaque  matin  sa  prière,  ainsi  d’ailleurs  qu’à 
Poe,  l’un  de  ses  intercesseurs  (XCV);  Poe  qui,  avec  de  Maistre,  lui  a 
appris  à  raisonner?  (LXXXIX) 

C’est  pourtant  sur  ce  singulier  acte  de  foi  que  se  termine  Mon  Cœur 
mis  à  nu.  Quelques  passages  de  lettres  et  œuvres  critiques  rédigées  vers 
la  même  époque  éclairent  un  peu  le  paradoxe  auquel  nous  sommes 
arrivés. 

C’est  d’abord,  dans  le  Salon  de  1859,  cette  réflexion  sur  l’imagina¬ 
tion,  La  Reine  des  Facultés:  “Comme  elle  a  créé  le  monde  (on  peut 
bien  dire  cela,  je  crois,  même  dans  un  sens  religieux)  il  est  juste  qu’elle 
le  gouverne.”22 

Par  l’imagination,  sens  mystique  de  l’homme,  “mémento  divin,”  la 
création  se  trouve  donc,  en  quelques  sorte,  continuée. 

Le  1er  avril  1861,  Baudelaire  écrit  à  sa  mère  qu’il  a  prié,  “à  toute 
heure,”  pendant  trois  mois:  qui?  quel  être  défini?  Il  n’en  sait  absolu¬ 
ment  rien;  en  tous  cas,  pas  un  Dieu  extérieur  à  la  conscience,  comme 
nous  le  confirme  une  autre  lettre  adressée  à  sa  mère  le  6  mai  de  la 
même  année:  “Je  désire  de  tout  mon  cœur  .  .  .  croire  qu’un  être  exté¬ 
rieur  et  invisible  s’intéresse  à  ma  destinée;  mais  comment  faire  pour 
le  croire?” 

Dans  son  article  sur  Wagner,  Baudelaire  reprend  le  thème  de  la 
double  postulation  et  en  précise  un  peu  la  portée:  “Tannhaüser  re¬ 
présente  la  lutte  de  deux  principes  qui  ont  choisi  Je  cœur  humain 
comme  principal  champ  de  bataille  (c’est  nous  qui  soulignons),  c'est- 
à-dire  de  la  chair  avec  l’esprit,  de  l’enfer  avec  le  ciel,  de  Satan  avec 
Dieu.”  Dans  ce  conflit,  le  Chant  des  Pèlerins  marque  “le  véritable  sens 
de  la  vie,  le  but  de  l’universel  pèlerinage,  c’est-à-dire  Dieu,”  mais  il 
s’agit  du  “sens  intime”  d’un  Dieu  “incommunicable.” 

Vers  la  même  époque,  dans  son  article  sur  Victor  Hugo,  attribuant 
sans  doute  à  ce  poète  ses  propres  spéculations,  Baudelaire  revient  sur 

22  Edition  le  Dantec,  "La  Pléiade”  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1932),  II,  226. 
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le  sujet  de  la  chute  de  Dieu:  “Comment  le  père  un  a-t-il  pu  engendrer 
la  dualité  et  s’est-il  enfin  métamorphosé  en  une  population  innombra¬ 
ble  de  nombres?  Mystère!”  Ainsi,  le  scandale  est  devenu  mystère;  com¬ 
ment  cependant  l’Unité  divine  que  Baudelaire  nous  a  maintenant  don¬ 
née  comme  l’origine  de  toutes  choses  et  comme  “le  but  de  l’universel 
pèlerinage”  peut-elle  être  absente  de  l’œuvre  divine?  Sans  être  aussi 
dogmatique  que  Poe  à  ce  sujet,  il  entrevoit  que  ce  qui  est  sorti  de 
l’unité  doit  retourner  à  l’unité:  “La  totalité  infinie  des  nombres  doit- 
elle  se  concentrer  de  nouveau  dans  l’unité  originelle?  Mystère.”  Mais, 
nous  l’avons  vu,  Baudelaire  a  déjà  parié  pour  le  retour  à  l’unité.  Sa 
religion  ne  s’éclaire  que  dans  cette  perspective  de  fin  de  monde  que 
lui  avait  ouverte  Poe,  déclarant  que  la  matière,  en  plongeant  dans 
l’Unité, 

plongera  en  même  temps  dans  ce  Non-Etre  qui  pour  toute  Perception 
Finie ,  doit  être  identique  à  l’Unité ;  dans  ce  Néant  Matériel  du  Fond 
duquel  nous  savons  qu’elle  a  été  évoquée— avec  lequel  seul  elle  a  été 
créée  par  la  Volition  de  Dieu.23 

Que  conclure  sinon  que  Baudelaire  a  trouvé  dans  le  poème  cosmogo¬ 
nique  de  Poe  la  conclusion  logique  de  sa  quête  spirituelle:  Dieu,  com¬ 
mencement  et  fin  de  toutes  choses,  tombé  dans  son  œuvre  mais  encore 
vivant  en  ses  créatures,  qui  n’existent  que  par  la  perpétuelle  tension 
entre  l’aspiration  à  se  dissoudre  dans  la  multiplicité  du  créé  et  celle 
de  faire  revivre  Dieu  dans  son  unité  spirituelle  primordiale;  vivant  par 
dessus  tout  dans  l’imagination  du  Poète,  alchimiste  de  la  pensée? 

Cette  conclusion,  Baudelaire  l’a-t-il  bien  définitivement  adoptée?  Il 
n’est  point  certain  qu’elle  soit  restée  pour  lui  une  conviction  absolue. 
Chute  de  l’homme,  chute  de  la  création,  chute  de  Dieu,  ces  trois  thèses 
semblent  avoir  constitué  dans  son  esprit  trois  variations  sur  le  thème 
de  la  chute  qui  n’a  cessé  de  l’obséder;  la  chute  de  l’homme,  selon  les 
principes  orthodoxes  reçus  d’une  éducation  première  à  laquelle  ils  n  ont 
que  faiblement  survécu;  la  chute  de  la  création  selon  un  certain  mys¬ 
ticisme  romantique  qui  triomphe  dans  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal ;  la  chute  de 
Dieu,  selon  la  cosmogonie  poesque,  telle  qu’elle  est  annoncée  dans  les 
Journaux  Intimes.  Ces  trois  conceptions,  que  relie  le  thème  de  la  cons¬ 
cience  malheureuse,  marquent  en  somme  un  mouvement  de  progression 
plutôt  qu’une  série  de  contradictions.  Dans  quelle  mesure  elles  s’anti¬ 
cipent  l’une  l’autre  et  se  recouvrent  parfois,  c  est  ce  que  nous  ne  pou¬ 
vions  songer  à  déterminer  dans  le  cadre  de  cet  essai. 

Wayne  State  University 


23  Eureka,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 
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XjLfTER  MORE  THAN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  since  its  first 
appearance  La  Condition  humaine  continues  to  impress  the  attentive 
reader  as  one  of  the  greatest  French  novels  of  the  first  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  of  all  of  French  literature  perhaps.  Its  greatness  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  theme  and  the  treatment  of  the  theme,  in  the 
structure  of  the  novel,  in  the  creation  of  character,  but  also,  as  it  must 
in  all  prose,  in  the  very  paragraph,  in  tire  very  sentence.  An  analysis 
of  a  single  paragraph  of  La  Condition  humaine  reveals  the  novel’s  ex¬ 
cellence  in  its  most  intimate  and  necessary  detail. 

One  paragraph  which  offers  a  startling  example  of  Malraux’s  crea¬ 
tive  and  stylistic  genius  is  the  rather  long  one  which  occurs  early  in 
Part  One  in  a  scene  between  the  hero,  Kyo  Gisors,  and  his  wife  May. 
Since  these  characters  are  seen  together  at  any  length  only  twice  during 
the  novel  the  author  must  make  the  most  of  each  scene.  He  uses  their 
relationship  to  explore  the  inevitable  solitude  of  the  human  condition 
at  the  heart  of  love,  and  what  is  more  significant,  of  conjugal  love. 
These  young  revolutionaries  fancy  themselves,  although  in  love  and 
married,  totally  free.  When  May  takes  advantage  of  her  freedom  to  be 
unfaithful,  the  effects  upon  Kyo  are  wholly  unexpected.  He  ponders 
those  effects  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Qu’elle  dût  le  lui  dire  ne  faisait  question  ni  pour  l’un,  ni  pour 
l’autre.  Il  voulut  soudain  se  lever :  couché  ainsi,  elle  assise  sur  son  lit, 
comme  un  malade  veillé  par  elle . . .  Mais  pourquoi  faire?  Tout  était 
tellement  vain ...  Il  continuait  pourtant  à  la  regarder,  à  découvrir 
qu’elle  pouvait  le  faire  souffrir,  mais  que  depuis  des  mois,  qu’il  la  re¬ 
gardât  ou  non,  il  ne  la  voyait  plus;  quelques  expressions,  parfois . . . 
Cet  amour  souvent  crispé  qui  les  unissait  comme  un  enfant  malade, 
ce  sens  commun  de  leur  vie  et  de  leur  mort,  cette  entente  charnelle 
entre  eux,  rien  de  tout  cela  n’existait  en  face  de  la  fatalité  qui  déco¬ 
lore  les  formes  dont  nos  regards  sont  saturés.  “ L’aimerais-je  moins  que 
je  ne  crois?”  pensa-t-il.  Non.  Même  en  ce  moment,  il  était  sûr  que  si 
elle  mourait  il  ne  servirait  plus  sa  cause  avec  espoir,  mais  avec  déses- 
pôir,  comme  un  mort  lui-même.  Rien,  pourtant,  ne  prévalait  contre  la 
décoloration  de  ce  visage  enseveli  au  fond  de  leur  vie  commune  comme 
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dans  la  brume ,  comme  dans  la  terre.  Il  se  souvint  d’un  ami  qui  avait 
vu  mourir  V intelligence  de  la  femme  qu’il  aimait,  paralysée  pendant 
des  mois;  il  lui  semblait  voir  mourir  May  ainsi,  voir  disparaître  ab¬ 
surdement,  comme  un  nuage  qui  se  résorbe  dans  le  ciel  gris,  la  forme 
de  son  bonheur.  Comme  si  elle  fût  morte  deux  fois,  du  temps,  et  de 
ce  qu’elle  lui  disait.1 

Upon  reading  the  paragraph  we  are  hrst  struck  by  its  almost  too 
perfect  circular  structure  which  takes  us  from  “Qu’elle  dût  le  lui  dire” 
to  “de  ce  qu’elle  lui  disait.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  what 
she  has  just  said  echoes  in  our  ears  as  well  as  those  of  Kyo,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  imperfect  tense  at  the  close,  they  are  still  echoing  there. 
The  “elle”  of  the  first  sentence  combined  with  the  “il”  of  the  second 
establish  the  impersonal  character  of  the  paragraph,  allowing  the  reader 
to  identify  himself  with  Kyo’s  emotional  reactions.  The  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  there  on  the  part  of  the  reader  is  intensified  by  the  elliptical  use 
of  the  three  past  participles:  “couché  ainsi,”  “elle  assise”  and  “un  ma¬ 
lade  veillé  par  elle.”  As  the  experience  becomes  more  and  more  his, 
the  momentum  builds  to  the  almost  exact  center  of  the  paragraph.  By 
that  time  the  reader  is  prepared  psychologically  for  self-questioning 
and  the  use  of  the  personal  “je.”  The  air  of  impersonality  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  reference  simply  to  “un  ami”  and  “la  femme”  and  is 
interrupted  only  very  near  the  end  when  May  must  be  named  to  lend 
poignancy  to  the  effect  and  to  integrate  the  paragraph  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  narrative. 

More  important  than  the  auditory  is  the  visual  element,  and  with 
it  the  temporal.  The  movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  paragraph  de¬ 
pends  upon  three  similes:  Kyo  first  sees  himself  “comme  un  malade,” 
then  their  love  which  unites  them  “comme  un  enfant  malade,”  and 
finally  himself  again  “comme  un  mort.”  It  is  natural  that  Kyo  should 
see  himself  as  a  sick  person  being  watched  over  by  May,  for  she  is  a 
doctor.  In  addition,  such  a  relationship  emphasizes  his  dependence 
upon  her,  physical  as  well  as  emotional.  The  progression  of  Kyo’s  feel¬ 
ings  from  sickness  to  death  continues  until  just  after  the  central  ques¬ 
tion.  Once  it  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  the  roles  are  reversed 
in  Kyo’s  mind.  At  first  he  wanted  to  rise  but  his  will  was  paralyzed 
by  the  idea,  “Tout  était  tellement  vain.”  In  the  comparison  in  the 
last  half  of  the  paragraph  it  is  the  wife  and  thus  May  who  is  “para¬ 
lysée.”  Even  as  Kyo  felt  himself  “un  malade  veillé  par  elle,”  he  was 
looking  at  her.  The  succession  of  verbs  of  seeing,  “regarder,”  “regar- 

l  La  Condition  humaine  (Montréal:  Valiquette,  1943),  pp.  57-58. 
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dât,”  “voyait,”  leads  us,  again  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph,  to  the 
collective  expression  “nos  regards.”  Once  this  point  has  been  reached 
Kyo  begins  to  see  May  instead  of  himself  as  the  dying  one.  The  im¬ 
perfect  “si  elle  mourait”  is  continued  by  “qui  avait  vu  mourir”  and 
“il  lui  semblait  voir  mourir  May,”  all  of  which  culminate  in  the  final 
“Comme  si  elle  fût  morte.” 

The  visual  element  is  reinforced  by  the  temporal  in  two  ways.  In 
place  of  the  preterit  which  one  would  expect  to  find,  Malraux  uses 
the  descriptive  tense,  the  imperfect,  from  the  “faisait”  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  final  word,  “disait.”  He  uses  it,  that  is,  with  three  notable 
exceptions:  once  early  in  the  paragraph,  once  in  the  middle,  and  once 
nearer  the  end.  The  preterit  is  used  to  express  the  mental  operations 
of  Kyo:  “Il  voulut”  emphasizes  the  brevity  and  impotence  of  Kyo’s  will 
when  he  wants  to  rise;  the  parenthetical  expression,  “pensa-t-il,”  al¬ 
lows  the  question  to  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  quickly 
as  it  does  through  Kyo’s;  and  finally,  the  simple  past  act,  “Il  se  sou¬ 
vint,”  is  used  to  introduce  the  important  comparison  of  the  last  half 
of  the  paragraph  when  he  has  completely  switched  from  seeing  him¬ 
self  as  the  sick  one  to  seeing  May  as  the  dying  one.  In  addition,  and 
more  literally,  the  “depuis  des  mois”  early  in  the  paragraph  has  its 
echo  later  in  “pendant  des  mois,”  connecting  Kyo’s  past  views  of  May 
or  lack  of  them  with  his  present  vision  of  her.  The  present  is  most 
present,  again  at  the  most  crucial  point  of  the  paragraph,  at  its  cen¬ 
ter,  with  the  expression  “en  ce  moment.”  And  once  again  the  whole 
effect  is  subsumed  under  the  final  phrase,  “du  temps.” 

The  circular  effect  is  reinforced  by  the  insistence  upon  the  opening 
parallel  construction,  “ni  pour  l’un,  ni  pour  l’autre,”  and  its  final  com¬ 
panion,  “du  temps,  et  de  ce  qu’elle  lui  disait,”  the  latter  accented  by 
the  preceding  expression,  “deux  fois.”  Within  the  paragraph  many  of 
the  parallel  constructions  constitute,  like  the  first,  an  antithesis.  Such 
antitheses  serve  to  heighten  the  tension,  whether  it  be  that  of  Kyo’s 
realization  that  in  the  immediate  past  he  has  not  really  seen  May: 
“qu’il  la  regardât  ou  non,”  or  that  of  the  meaning  “de  leur  vie  et  de 
leur  mort,”  the  two  things  they  thought  to  share,  one  of  which  they 
are  squandering  daily,  bit  by  bit,  the  other  of  which  they  cannot  in 
all  probability  share  at  all.  The  whole  emotional  atmosphere  of  the 
paragraph  is  caught  up  between  the  extremes  “avec  espoir”  and  “avec 
désespoir,”  and  arrives  at  its  physical  limits  in  “comme  dans  la  brume, 
comme  dans  la  terre.”  Movement  upward,  movement  downward,  some¬ 
thing  amorphous,  something  solid,  all  reveal  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  Kyo’s  torture.  Other  parallel  constructions  are  simply  reiteration  for 
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emphasis  like  “à  la  regarder,  à  découvrir,”  or  “voir  mourir”  and  “voir 
disparaître.”  The  latter  example  leads  us  directly  to  the  final  dual  ex¬ 
pressions,  “comme  un  nuage  qui  se  résorbe”  and  “Comme  si  elle  fût 
morte,”  in  which  the  tension  is  released  and  the  emotion  dissolved. 

Still  other  words  and  expressions  find,  if  not  their  parallel,  at  least 
their  echo  in  other  parts  of  the  paragraph.  The  opening  imperfect  sub¬ 
junctive  “dût”  is  counterbalanced  by  the  final  “fût.”  “Ce  sens  commun” 
is  heard  again  in  the  later  “leur  vie  commune”  while  “de  leur  vie”  is 
repeated  verbatim.  Much  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  repetition  of  “pourtant.”  The  first  is  used  early  to  counter¬ 
act  Kyo’s  paralyzed  will  to  rise.  He  still  has  sufficient  courage  to  con¬ 
tinue  looking  at  May,  to  analyze  this  source  of  his  suffering.  The  sec¬ 
ond  comes  after  the  central  question  when  he  realizes  fully  his  help¬ 
lessness  in  spite  of  his  great  love.  This  second  “pourtant”  is  also  part 
of  the  negative  phrase  which  repeats  an  earlier  idea.  Even  before  his 
question  he  is  aware  that  no  matter  how  great  their  love:  “rien  de 
tout  cela  n’existait  en  face  de  la  fatalité  qui  décolore  les  formes  dont 
nos  regards  sont  saturés.”  After  the  question  and  his  realization  that 
he  loves  her  even  more  than  he  had  thought:  “Rien,  pourtant,  ne  pré¬ 
valait  contre  la  décoloration  de  ce  visage.”  The  same  negative  pro¬ 
noun,  “rien,”  is  used  as  the  subject  of  both  sentences.  Although  the 
two  words  for  face,  “face”  and  “visage,”  are  used  in  quite  different 
ways,  there  is  nevertheless  an  attraction  of  meaning.  The  verb  “dé¬ 
colore”  of  the  first  negative  sentence  establishes  the  tonal  color  of  the 
paragraph  and  finds  its  repetition  and  the  resultant  state  in  the  noun 
“la  décoloration”  of  the  second.  That  fully  one-fourth  of  the  verbal 
constructions  in  the  paragraph  are  negative  serves  to  intensify  this  aura 
of  colorless  and  misty  gloom.  Again  the  movement  of  the  paragraph 
is  from  the  plural  and  impersonal  “les  formes”  of  the  first  negative 
sentence  to  the  singular  and  specific  “la  forme  de  son  bonheur”  near 
the  end. 

On  the  other  hand  Malraux  uses  the  triad  sparingly  and  with  great 
effect.  In  addition  to  the  three  basic  similes  mentioned  above,  he  creates 
the  powerful  triptych  of  their  love  with  “Cet  amour  souvent  crispé,” 
“ce  sens  commun”  and  “cette  entente  charnelle.”  Although  each  image 
describes  their  love  in  a  different  way  the  progression  is  again  impres¬ 
sive.  In  the  first  comparison  this  love  unites  them  like  something  which 
is  a  product  of  that  union,  a  part  of  both  of  them  but  nevertheless 
something  outside  themselves,  a  sick  child.  In  the  second  it  is  some¬ 
thing  they  share,  the  common  meaning  of  their  life  and  death.  In  the 
third,  where  one  expects  the  cliché,  “entente  cordiale,”  one  is  startled 
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to  find  instead  “entente  charnelle,”  and  this  time  it  is  not  something 
outside  them  nor  a  mere  meaning,  but  an  understanding,  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  their  very  flesh.  And  while  die  first  two  comparisons  are  of 
eleven  and  ten  words  respectively,  the  third,  the  most  pithy  and  most 
pungent,  contains  only  five,  like  a  final  punch.  In  direct  contrast  with 
these  closely  knit  and  physically  disturbing  expressions  are  the  more 
widely  spaced  and  evanescent  “la  brume”  and  “le  ciel  gris”  into  which 
the  paragraph  evaporates. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  syntactical  and  stylistic  devices  operative 
while  the  reader  is  perusing  the  paragraph.  When  one  realizes  that  this 
awesome  organization  is  representative  of  the  entire  novel,  one  begins 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  secrets  of  its  power.  The  effect  everywhere 
is  the  same  as  in  this  instance.  The  sounds  and  sights,  repetitions  and 
echoes,  the  careful  construction  cause  the  reader  to  become  one  with 
Kyo,  to  participate  completely  in  his  anguished  musings.  The  simul¬ 
taneous  death  of  May  and  death  of  love  take  place  before  our  very 
eyes.  May  and  love  and  happiness  all  disappear  in  time  and  space, 
fade  into  the  mist,  are  reabsorbed  like  a  cloud  into  the  grey  sky.  The 
silent  suffering,  the  ghostliness,  the  paralyzing  pain,  are  all  experienced 
by  the  reader,  helpless  to  arrest  the  movement,  helpless  to  stop  the 
flow  since  time  and  death  are  the  implacable  foes  of  all  that  is  human. 

The  broader  significance  of  this  veritable  Liebestod  lies  in  the  im¬ 
portant  connection  between  Kyo’s  love  for  May  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  their  marital  relations  and  his  love  for  mankind  as  it  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  his  revolutionary  activities.  After  the  insurrection  has  failed 
and  Kyo  has  died  his  father  says  to  May  of  this  revolutionary  activity: 
“Aux  yeux  de  Kyo  c’était  une  volonté,  n’est-ce  pas?  mais  aux  miens 
c’est  une  fatalité.”  (p.  393)  No  matter  how  much  Kyo  may  have  looked 
upon  life  and  love  and  his  revolutionary  fervor  as  the  expression  of 
a  will,  he  nevertheless  from  this  early  scene  has  a  clear  vision  of  the 
human  condition  as  a  fatality.  Here  he  learns  the  bitter  fact  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  outside  himself,  physically,  mentally  or  emo¬ 
tionally,  here  when  it  is  most  important.  Here  he  recognizes  the  ri¬ 
diculousness  of  his  personal  and  petty  jealousy,  his  pitiful  and  private 
unhappiness,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  task  to  which  he  has  dedi¬ 
cated  himself.  Here  he  experiences  the  absurdity  of  the  human  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  all  must  die.  Thus  he  asks:  “Mais  pourquoi  faire?”  and 
replies:  “Tout  était  tellement  vain.”  But  he  does  not  resign  himself 
to  that  fatality,  rather  “Il  continuait  pourtant,”  and  that  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  musings.  Just  before  his  death  he  senses  "la  fatalité 
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acceptée  and  then  knows  that  he  must  and  can  die  “pour  avoir  donné 
un  sens  à  sa  vie.”  (p.  358) 

The  avant  la  lettre  existentialist  elements  of  La  Condition  humaine 
have  been  frequently  noted.  This  paragraph  might  almost  stand  as  an 
admirable  illustration  of  Sartre’s  famous  phrase:  “l’homme  est  une 
passion  inutile.”2  All  the  negation,  the  apparent  resignation  of  the 
statement  “Tout  était  tellement  vain,”  the  momentary  recognition  of 
“la  fatalité,”  the  attitude  implicit  in  the  very  adverb  “absurdement,” 
would  seem  to  many  short-sighted  critics  to  be  the  perfect  expression 
of  existentialist  defeatism.  If  such  critics  would  bother  to  read  Sartre 
more  carefully  and  at  greater  length,  they  would  find  there  as  well  as 
here  an  accurate  and  realistic  description  of  the  human  condition.  The 
author  of  such  a  description  is  resigned  only  to  the  inescapable  fact 
of  being  human.  But  in  his  acceptance  of  that  condition  there  is,  as 
with  Kyo,  all  the  anguished  effort  to  go  beyond  it,  to  love,  to  be 
loved,  to  communicate,  to  be  understood,  to  give  a  meaning  to  his  life. 
And  there  is  in  existentialism  as  in  La  Condition  humaine,  as  there 
is  on  the  part  of  Kyo,  the  necessity  for  action  which  goes  far  beyond 
agonizing  awareness,  which  will  prove  that  words  are  not  mere  plati¬ 
tudes.  Kyo  dies  for  his  belief,  making  him  a  martyr,  or  as  Camus 
would  have  it,  a  saint  without  God.  Who  can  do  more,  caught  up  as 
we  all  are  in  the  human  condition? 

University  of  Delaware 

2  L’Etre  et  le  néant  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1943),  p.  708. 


Nedjma:  Roman  nord-africain 
de  langue  française 


par  Claude  Y.  Meade 


P 

B  ARMI  LES  ECRIVAINS  autochtones  algériens  qui  depuis  la 
fin  de  la  deuxième  guerre  mondiale  font  oeuvre  littéraire  en  français, 
le  plus  original,  sinon  le  plus  doué,  est  certainement  Kateb  Yacine. 
Issu  d’une  tribu  ancienne  de  lettrés,  le  jeune  Arabe  a  mené  jusqu’en 
1952  une  existence  instable  et  parfois  même  orageuse.  A  l’âge  de  seize 
ans,  par  exemple,  une  arrestation  et  un  internement  temporaire— con¬ 
séquence  de  sa  participation  à  la  manifestation  algérienne  anti-colo¬ 
niale  du  8  mai  1945— vinrent  interrompe  ses  études  au  collège  de  Sétif. 
Quatre  ans  plus  tard,  il  décida  de  faire  du  journalisme  et  obtint  une 
place  de  reporter  pour  Alger  Républicain.  Cet  emploi  lui  donna  l’oc¬ 
casion  non  seulement  de  voyager  en  France  (ce  qu’il  avait  déjà  fait  à 
plusieurs  reprises),  mais  surtout  de  visiter  l’Arabie  Séoudite,  le  Soudan 
égyptien,  l’Asie  centrale  soviétique  et  d’entrer  ainsi  en  contact  avec  le 
nationalisme  arabe  et  les  doctrines  de  Karl  Marx.  A  la  mort  de  son 
père  en  1950,  Yacine  dut  faire  face  à  de  lourdes  charges  familiales. 
Renonçant  au  journalisme  (1951),  il  se  fit  pendant  quelque  temps 
docker  à  Alger;  puis,  le  chômage  le  poussant  à  l’exil,  il  passa  en  France 
où  il  dut  se  contenter  du  travail  disponible:  on  le  vit  garçon  de  ferme 
un  jour,  ouvrier-agricole,  manœuvre-maçon,  aide-électricien  un  autre  .  . . 

De  bonne  heure,  cependant,  Kateb  Yacine  manifesta  les  tendances 
artistiques  héritées  de  ses  ancêtres.  En  1946,  il  composa  une  petite  pla¬ 
quette  en  vers  intitulée  Soliloques  où  se  remarque  l’influence  de  Rim¬ 
baud  et  de  St.-John  Perse  et,  deux  ans  plus  tard,  le  Mercure  de  France 
publia  son  poème  Nedjma.  Grâce  à  l’aide  financière  de  quelques  amis, 
il  put,  à  partir  de  1952,  consacrer  plus  de  temps  à  terminer  deux 
ouvrages  d’une  importance  plus  grande:  le  Cadavre  encerclé ,  tragédie 
en  trois  actes  publiée  en  décembre  1954  et  en  janvier  1955  dans  la 
revue  Esprit ,  et  Nedjma ,  roman  que  nous  allons  examiner  maintenant. 

Nedjma  est  un  ouvrage  d’une  technique  extrêmement  curieuse  qui 
décrit  la  hantise  de  la  patrie  chez  les  autochtones  algériens.  A  première 
vue,  le  roman  semble  composé  d’une  manière  fort  systématique.  Divisé 
en  six  parties  et  comprenant  neuf  épisodes  principaux  développés  cha¬ 
cun  au  cours  de  douze  courts  chapitres,  il  donne  l’impression  d’une 
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pensée  organisée  avec  méthode  et  clarté.  Or,  dès  les  premiers  chapitres, 
le  lecteur  se  sent  complètement  dérouté.  Il  se  trouve  en  présence  d’un 
récit  qui  serpente,  hésite,  revient  sur  soi  puis  repart  sans  autre  motif 
apparent  que  le  bon  plaisir  de  l’auteur.  Ces  “perpétuels  retours  au 
passé  donnent  souvent  à  l’ouvrage  une  allure  faulknérienne.  Et  pour¬ 
tant,  d’après  les  éditeurs  du  roman,  il  s’agirait  là  bien  moins  de  l’in¬ 
fluence  directe  du  romancier  américain  que  d’une  interprétation  arabe 
du  temps  et  de  la  durée: 

...  à  propos  de  Nedjma,  on  nommera  sans  doute  Faulkner.  Quant 
à  nous,  nous  croyons  qu’il  faut  chercher  ailleurs  l’explication  des  sin¬ 
gularités  du  roman  que  voici.  Le  rythme  et  la  construction  du  récit, 
s  ils  doivent  quelque  chose  à  certaines  expériences  romanesques  occi¬ 
dentales,— ce  que  nous  ne  contestons  pas— résultent  surtout  d’une  atti¬ 
tude  purement  arabe  de  l’homme  face  au  temps.  La  pensée  européenne 
se  meut  dans  une  durée  linéaire;  la  pensée  arabe  évolue  dans  une  durée 
circulaire  où  chaque  détour  est  un  retour,  confondant  l’avenir  et  le 
passé  dans  l’éternité  de  l’instant.1 

Le  poète  Gabriel  Audisio,  conseiller  culturel  pour  l’Algérie  et  ami  de 
Kateb  Yacine,  offre  une  toute  autre  explication.  Il  attribue  cette  con¬ 
fusion  du  roman  tout  simplement  à  l’inhabileté  de  l’auteur  à  compo¬ 
ser  son  récit: 

Je  connais  bien  ce  livre.  J’en  ai  vu  les  états  successifs  pendant  plusieurs 
années  avant  sa  publication.  Kateb  voulait  bien  me  les  soumettre.  La 
simple  vérité  est  quril  n’arrivait  pas  à  mettre  debout  l’histoire  qu’il 
racontait.  Il  la  reprenait  sans  cesse  sous  diverses  formes.  Et  ce  sont  ces 
divers  “états”  que  finalement  on  lui  a  fait  mettre  côte  à  côte. 

Je  reconnais  volontiers  que  le  résultat  est  assez  extraordinaire.  Mais 
la  manière  dont  le  préfacier  anonyme  (je  crois  savoir  que  c’est  un  juif 
hongrois ?)  a  découvert  la  “durée  circulaire”  me  paraît  une  pure  vue 
de  l’esprit  destinée  à  justifier,  après  coup,  l’apparence  incohérente  du 
roman.2 

En  tout  cas,  c’est  précisément  cette  “apparence  incohérente  du  ro¬ 
man”— quelle  qu’en  soit  l’origine— qui  donne  à  l’ouvrage  son  cachet 
particulier  et  fait  que  le  récit  ne  se  déroule  pas  mais  s’enroule  au 
contraire.  Un  thème  surgit,  disparaît  un  moment  pour  renaître  plus 

1  Kateb  Yacine,  Nedjma  (Paris:  Seuil,  1956).  Introduction,  p.  6.  Ce  sont  les  éditeur? 
qui  soulignent. 

2  Gabriel  Audisio,  Lettre  inédite  du  13  février  1959. 
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loin,  se  développer  pendant  quelques  instants  puis  s’insinuer  dans  un 
autre  qui  le  ramène  fréquemment  à  son  point  de  départ  mais  en  le 
prolongeant,  en  l’élargissant  sur  un  plan  narratif  ultérieur.  Voici,  à 
titre  d’illustration  de  cette  technique,  la  suture  de  deux  épisodes.  Le 
troisième  “mouvement”  du  roman  s’achève  sur  la  narration  de  Mourad, 
un  des  personnages  principaux: 

Elle  vint  à  Constantine  sans  que  Rachid  sût  comment.  Il  ne  devait  ja¬ 
mais  le  savoir ,  ni  par  elle,  ni  par  Si  Mokhtar.  La  rencontre  de  Rachid 
et  de  l’inconnue  avait  eu  lieu  dans  une  clinique  où  Si  Mokhtar  avait 
ses  entrées.  .  .  .  Rachid  tombait  de  sommeil.  Il  s’en  retournait  chez  sa 
mère,  au  matin,  quand  Si  Mokhtar  l’appela  (le  vieil  homme  et  Rachid 
avaient  déjà  passé  bien  des  heures  ensemble )  pour  le  sermonner,  et 
l’entraîna  furieusement  dans  la  clinique  où  se  tenait,  sombre  et  dis¬ 
traite,  une  femme,  une  jeune  femme  dont  Si  Mokhtar  baisa  les  mains, 
avec  des  paroles  qui  tenaient  du  madrigal  et  de  la  bénédiction  pater¬ 
nelle;  puis  Rachid  se  trouva  seul  avec  la  femme  dans  le  noir  (les  volets 
de  la  clinique  étaient  clos);  en  l’absence  du  médecin,  Si  Mokhtar  s’était 
porté  à  la  rencontre  des  infirmières  qu’il  connaissait  toutes,  dont  la 
plupart  avaient  quitté  le  voile,  grâce  à  l’influence  que  le  vieux  bandit 
avait  dans  leurs  familles,  (p.  104-105)  . 

Au  chapitre  suivant,  point  de  départ  d’un  nouvel  épisode,  l’auteur  re¬ 
prend  la  narration  précédente  mais  sur  un  plan  différent  puisque  celle- 
ci  fait  maintenant  partie  du  récitatif  d’un  autre  personnage,  ami  de 
Mourad: 

Elle  vint  à  Constantine  je  ne  sais  comment,  je  ne  devais  jamais  le  sa¬ 
voir.  Elle  était  debout,  sombre  et  distraite,  dans  le  salon  d’une  clinique 
où  Si  Mokhtar  avait  ses  entrées  (ayant  été  l’ami  d’enfance  du  médecin 
qui  était  maintenant  conseiller  général),  clinique  où  il  m’entraîna  fu¬ 
rieusement  un  matin,  parmi  les  infirmières  qu’il  connaissait  toutes; 
“pas  une.  seule,  n’est  Européenne,  m’avait-il  dit  un  autre  jour,  et  toutes 
seraient  voilées  si  le  docteur  et  moi-même  ne  les  avions  cueillies  au 
sortir  de  l’école  ou  arrachées  à  leurs  parents ...”  Il  fut  toute  la  ma¬ 
tinée  entouré  par  elles,  jeunes  filles  de  pas  plus  de  vingt  ans,  timides 
et  empressées,  qu’il  appelait  ostensiblement  “mes  filles,’’  tout  en  dis¬ 
courant  dans  le  dos  du  praticien,  sans  faire  attention  à  lui...  (p.  105) 
Dès  le  commencement  du  nouveau  chapitre,  il  s’est  opéré,  on  l’a  re¬ 
marqué,  un  changement  du  point  de  vue,  un  passage  de  l'omniscience 
à  l’état  subjectif  de  la  première  personne.  L’auteur  a  préparé  soigneu¬ 
sement  ce  glissement  narratif;  il  a  fait  part  au  lecteur  de  données  spé- 
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cifiques  qu  il  a  reprises  aussitôt  pour  les  rendre  plus  frappantes  en 
choisissant  cette  fois  comme  narrateur  un  témoin  des  événements  rap¬ 
portés.  Lorsque  ce  dernier  prend  la  parole,  il  ajoute  naturellement  les 
précisions  de  décor  ou  de  comportement  qu’il  est  seul  à  connaître.  Ce 
récit  haché,  aux  répétitions  et  régressions  incessantes,  aux  fréquents 
changements  de  plan,  aux  longs  monologues  coupés  de  silences  abrupts, 
réminiscents  des  ouakfa  de  1  arabe,  donne  au  lecteur  cette  impression 
d  enroulement  narratif  mentionné  plus  haut.  Une  progression  en  spi¬ 
rale  se  trouve  ainsi  établie.  Le  lecteur  se  rend  compte  alors  que  la  dis¬ 
position  symétrique  qui  1  avait  frappé  au  début  est  bien  plus  appa¬ 
rente  que  réelle,  la  numérotation  duodénaire  des  épisodes  n’étant  qu’un 
moyen  visuel  de  spécifier  le  moment  où  l’un  d’eux  recule  ou  s’efface 
devant  le  suivant. 

Au  cours  de  la  narration,  Kateb  Yacine  expose  alternativement— et 
quelquefois  simultanément— le  point  de  vue  de  quatre  narrateurs-amis 
(Rachid,  Lakhdar,  Mourad  et  Mustapha)  dont  aucun  ne  saurait  être 
appelé  secondaire.  Forcé  d’adopter  la  façon  de  penser  arabe,  le  lecteur 
se  voit  obligé  de  démêler— parfois  dans  une  même  phrase— quatre  cou¬ 
rants  de  conscience.  Il  doit  encore  regrouper,  ordonner  une  suite  de 
petits  tableaux  détachés,  rétablir  dans  leur  ordre  chronologique  des 
événements  rapportés  la  plupart  du  temps  au  présent,  qu’ils  soient  pas¬ 
sés  ou  actuels.  En  outre,  voici  que  les  chapitres  onze  et  douze  de  l’ul¬ 
time  spirale  reprennent,  presque  mot  à  mot,  le  début  du  premier  cha¬ 
pitre  et  la  fin  du  neuvième  de  la  spirale  initiale.  Le  lecteur,  qui  à  la 
fin  du  récit  se  retrouve  sur  les  positions  de  départ,  sent  que,  pris  comme 
lui  dans  un  cercle  vicieux,  les  quatre  amis  n’ont  pu  rejoindre  Nedjma. 
Certes,  deux  d’entre  eux  l’ont  possédée  charnellement,  mais  cette  femme 
qui  s’est  abandonnée  à  leur  étreinte  n’était  pas  la  vraie  Nedjma.  D’ail¬ 
leurs,  le  lecteur  ne  la  voit  jamais  directement;  il  en  est  réduit  à  l’ima¬ 
giner  au  moyen  des  comparaisons  qu’elle  suscite,  des  propos  d’amour 
ou  de  haine  que  lui  adressent  les  différents  narrateurs.  C’est  que,  pas 
plus  que  la  patrie  algérienne  dont  elle  est  le  symbole,  Nedjma  n'a 
jusqu’ici  d’apparence  et  de  personnalité  propres.  "Femme  stérile  et 
fatale”  selon  les  uns,  "fleur  irrespirable,”  "ogresse  au  sang  obscur”  se¬ 
lon  d'autres,  pour  ceux  des  autochtones  qui  vivent  du  souvenir  de  la 
gloire  algérienne  passée,  sa  naissance  remonte  à  l’époque  heureuse  où 
dominait  l’ancienne  Numidie.  Conçue  sous  le  Mistral  et  le  sirocco 
comme  Cirta  et  Hippone,  et  élevée  comme  elles  en  marge  du  désert, 
elle  représente  un  idéal  de  beauté  et  de  grandeur  pour  lequel  ses 
amants  prennent  les  armes,  tuent  et  se  sacrifient.  Car,  pour  eux,  Nedjma 
n’est  pas  une  chose  morte  comme  ces  ruines  laissées  derrière  eux  en 
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Afrique  par  des  conquérants  éphémères.  Chacun,  au  contraire,  la  sent 
palpiter  dans  ses  veines  et  l’évoque  en  fonction  de  ce  qui  lui  est  cher. 
Elle  devient  selon  les  préférences  individuelles  le  soleil  qui  brille,  l’air 
que  l’on  respire,  les  palombes  qui  volent  à  l’ombre  des  cèdres  indo¬ 
lents,  le  parfum  du  lis  et  de  la  menthe  dans  le  crépuscule  estival.  Par¬ 
fois,  l’auteur  délaisse  ces  évocations  en  termes  familiers  en  faveur  de 
comparaisons  empruntées  à  la  géographie  du  pays.  Nedjma  prend 
alors  la  forme  d’un  oued  turbulent  s’enfuyant  vers  la  mer,  symbole  du 
drame  de  l’Algérie  en  lutte.  De  même  que  les  eaux  de  la  rivière  inu¬ 
tile  se  perdent  goutte  à  goutte  dans  le  sable  du  désert,  les  divisions 
intestines,  les  dissensions  entre  clans  et  tribus  affaiblissent  peu  à  peu 
la  détermination  des  patriotes  et  sapent  leur  énergie.  A  cause  des  ri¬ 
valités  parmi  ses  amants,  Nedjma  se  voit  obligée  de  rester  la  “Vierge  aux 
abois,”  la  femme  voilée  de  noir  qui  fuit  dans  la  nuit  et  court,  pieds 
nus,  vers  la  plage.  Et  par  suite  de  cet  excès  d’amour,  le  pays  reste  di¬ 
visé  et  faible. 

Avec  des  métaphores  et  des  comparaisons  de  ce  genre,  Yacine  espère 
faire  sentir  et  partager  au  lecteur  l’obsession  d’un  peuple  désireux  de 
posséder  une  terre  qu’il  aime  mais  divisé  quant  aux  intérêts  person¬ 
nels  et  aux  moyens  à  employer  pour  parvenir  à  ses  fins.  C’est  l’image 
de  l’Algérie  en  lutte  que  l’auteur  fait  revivre  dans  ces  pages  vraiment 
hallucinantes. 

En  outre,  la  composition  circulaire  du  roman,  cette  façon  de  pré¬ 
senter  chaque  épisode  convergeant  sur  Nedjma  comme  les  rayons  d’une 
roue  vers  son  essieu,  font  justement  pressentir  que  l’échec  sur  lequel 
se  clôt  le  récit  ne  peut  être  que  temporaire.  Cette  présentation  sou¬ 
ligne  que  l’insuccès  des  personnages,  attribuable  en  grande  partie,  se¬ 
lon  l’auteur,  aux  vieilles  générations— à  “ces  polichinelles  suant  la  va¬ 
nité,  ...  ne  sachant  plus  que  renouveler  leur  défroque  et  somnoler  en 
murmurant  les  mêmes  versets  qui  auraient  dû  les  réveiller”  (p.  119), 
à  ces  ancêtres  inertes  qui  acceptent  le  rapt  du  pays  et  par  leur  igno¬ 
rance  et  leur  hermétisme  obstruent  le  progrès— servira  bientôt  de  pré¬ 
texte  à  un  nouveau  départ,  à  une  nouvelle  recherche  de  Nedjma.  Les 
quatre  amis— ou  leurs  successeurs— se  déclareront  prêts  encore  une  fois 
à  subir,  comme  par  le  passé,  l’humiliation,  la  prison  et,  le  cas  échéant, 
la  torture  pour  tenter  de  posséder  la  Nedjma  de  leur  rêve,  Nedjma 
l’Andalouse,  fille  de  la  Française,  et  combler  en  même  temps  leur  désir 
d’une  patrie  algérienne  libérée  de  l’occupant. 

Ainsi,  les  mots  "couteau,”  “prison,”  "Nedjma,”  repris  au  cours  de 
l’ouvrage  comme  en  leit-motiv,  prennent  un  sens  précis  et  donnent  la 
clef  du  récit.  Dans  le  monde  autochtone  d’Algérie  où  depuis  bien  long- 
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temps  le  présent  ne  fait  que  répéter  le  passé  et  où  l’avenir  risque  de 
n’être  qu’une  continuation  de  ce  présent-passé  figé,  voici  qu’un  nouvel 
idéal  a  surgi.  Cet  idéal  ne  s’affirmera  pas  sans  souffrance  (“prison”), 
sans  audace  (“couteau”).  Mais  en  fin  de  compte,  une  récompense  sans 
prix  attend  les  amants  audacieux,  ceux  qui  trouvent  le  courage  de  re¬ 
jeter  le  présent  algérien  périmé:  Nedjma,  la  patrie  algérienne  à  laquelle 
leur  martyre  aura  donné  vie.  C’est  l’obsession  de  cette  Algérie  nouvelle 
qui,  hantant  l’esprit  des  personnages  du  roman,  explique  leurs  actions 
et,  pour  eux  tout  au  moins,  les  justifie. 

Roman  des  origines,  épopée  de  la  révolte  rapportée  d’une  façon  peu 
orthodoxe,  Nedjma  est  l’œuvre  d’un  écrivain  qui  sait  évoquer,  suggérer, 
communiquer  ses  impressions.  Il  invite  le  lecteur  à  pénétrer  dans  un 
monde  différent  du  sien  et  pose  du  même  coup,  avec  lucidité  et  émo¬ 
tion,  le  dilemme  actuel  des  autochtones  algériens. 

George  Washington  University 


Voltaire  and  the  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre 

by  Merle  L.  Perkins 

D 

1  J  URING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
ancient,  yet  continuing  procession  of  visionaries  who  hope  to  perfect 
human  society  with  specific,  “practical”  rules  and  regulations  gained 
many  recruits.  Eméric  Crucé,  the  Duc  de  Sully,  William  Penn,  John 
Bellers,  Ange  Goudar,  Richard  Price,  and  Pierre-André  Gargaz  are  but 
a  few  of  the  men  who  during  that  period  express  ideas  about  the  form 
international  organization  may  take.1  Voltaire  in  his  own  mind  makes 
the  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre  the  chief  representative  of  this  kind  of 
thought.  He  identifies  other  schemes,  regardless  of  their  merit  and  char¬ 
acteristics,  with  the  Abbé’s.  The  peace  plans  of  Sully  and  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  for  example,  are  treated  as  if  they  are  Saint-Pierre’s  Projet 
de  paix  perpétuelle.  The  association,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
lines,  can  be  far  from  flattering: 

N’a  pas  longtemps ,  de  l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre 
On  me  montrait  le  buste  tant  parfait 
Qu’ one  ne  sus  voir  si  c'était  chair  ou  pierre. 

Tant  le  sculpteur  l’avait  pris  trait  pour  trait. 

Adonc  restai  perplexe  et  stupéfait. 

Craignant  en  moi  de  tomber  en  méprise; 

Puis  dis  soudain:  “ Ce  n’est  là  qu’un  portrait; 
L’original  dirait  quelque  sottise.”2 

For  those  who  see  the  Abbé  and  his  fellow  planners  as  precursors  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations,3  Voltaire’s  scorn  may 
seem  to  reflect  a  short  range  realism  which  in  this  matter  keeps  him 
from  foreseeing  the  course  of  events.  The  epigram,  too,  may  be  said 

1  Paul  Hazard,  La  Crise  de  la  conscience  européenne  (Paris:  Boivin,  1934).  Eliza¬ 
beth  Souleyman,  The  Vision  of  World  Peace  in  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 
France  (New  York:  Putnam’s  Sons,  1941). 

2  This  poem,  entitled  "Epigramme”  and  numbered  38,  appears  without  date  in 
Voltaire,  Œuvres  complètes,  ed.  Moland  (Paris,  1877-1885),  X,  484-485,  as  part  of 
the  “Poésies  mêlées."  Moland  assigns  the  date  1724  to  poem  33  and  1725  to  poem  41. 

3  See,  for  example,  Gilberte  Derocque,  Le  Projet  de  paix  perpétuelle  de  l’abbé  de 
Saint-Pierre  comparé  au  pacte  de  la  Société  des  Nations  (Paris:  Rousseau,  1929)  and 
Edith  Wynner  and  Georgia  Lloyd,  Searchlight  on  Peace  Plans  (N.  Y.:  Dutton,  1949). 
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to  caricature  very  well  his  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Paix  perpé¬ 
tuelle.  Yet  these  few  lines  give  only  a  glimpse  of  his  attitude.  The  pres¬ 
ent  paper  tries  to  show  the  substance  of  Voltaire’s  thinking  about  Saint- 
Pierre,  who  was  for  him  a  symbol  of  the  visionary  current.4 

Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  Voltaire  is  not  in  every  respect  op¬ 
posed  to  Saint-Pierre’s  approach  to  social  problems.  He  finds  that  many 
of  the  Abbé’s  views  can  be  usefully  joined  with  his  own  program  for 
governmental  and  religious  reform.  In  the  1751  edition  of  the  Siècle 
de  Louis  XIV ,  he  says  that  Saint-Pierre  helped  establish  “la  taille  pro- 
portionelle;  ses  idées  politiques  n'ont  pas  toujours  été  des  rêves”  (Mo- 
land,  XIV,  128).  The  1752  edition  reinforces  this  judgment.  His  work 
on  taxes  has  been  “très  utile.”  He  tried  to  free  France  “de  la  tyrannie 
de  la  taille  arbitraire;  il  écrivit  et  il  agit  en  homme  d’Etat  sur  cette 
seule  matière”  (p.  129).  By  1763  Voltaire  is  fully  aware  of  the  Abbé’s 
frontal  attack  on  superstition.  Summarizing  his  moral  philosophy,  he 
presents  it  as  a  model:  “il  suffit  de  la  patience,  de  la  politesse,  et  de 
la  bienfaisance,  pour  plaire  à  Dieu.”  He  cites  his  prediction  of  “l’anéan¬ 
tissement  futur  du  mahométisme”  and  belief  that  “la  raison  l’empor¬ 
tera  chez  les  hommes  sur  la  superstition.”  He  makes  the  Abbé’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Koran  seem  to  apply  to  any  scripture  which  offends  reason: 
“Il  est  impossible,  dit-il  encore,  qu’un  livre  où  l’on  trouve  des  propo¬ 
sitions  fausses  données  comme  vraies,  des  choses  absurdes  opposées  au 
sens  commun,  des  louanges  données  à  des  actions  injustes,  ait  été  révélé 
par  un  être  parfait”  (pp.  129-130).  In  the  1768  edition,  he  mentions 
Saint-Pierre’s  disgust  with  theological  disputes:  "Il  dit  que  l’Etat  de¬ 
vrait  bâtir  des  loges  aux  petites-maisons  pour  les  théologiens  intolé¬ 
rants  et  qu’il  serait  à  propos  de  jouer  ces  espèces  de  fous  sur  le  théâtre” 

( loc .  cit.). 

Frequently  in  such  allusions  Voltaire  adopts  a  satiric  tone.  Poking 
fun  at  the  Abbé,  he  at  the  same  time  through  him  ridicules  religious 
practices.  In  the  Dictionnaire  philosophique  (1764),  article  ‘Catéchisme 
Chinois,”  Cu-Su,  disciple  of  Confucius,  talks  to  Prince  Kou  about  the. 
duties  the  latter  will  have  on  becoming  a  ruler.  He,  like  Saint-Pierre,, 
must  see  the  importance  of  avoiding  evil.  He  must  practice  bienfau 
sance r  feed  the  poor, .  improve  the  highways,  dig  panais,  encourage  the 
arts,  and  reward  merit.  As  for  his  private  wants,  Kou  thinks  a  dozen 
wives  should  be  sufficient:  "Je  n’aimé  point  ces  rois  qui  ont  des  sept 

4  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  Abbé’s  uncatalogucd  manuscripts  at  Neu¬ 
châtel,  MS.  7929,  have  been  utilized  as  well  as  sources  in  libraries  at  Paris  and 
Rouen,  and  more  available  materials  in  this  country.  Voltaire’s  views  have  been 
derived  from  the  Moland  edition  of  his  works  and  the  Besterman  editions  of  the 
Notebooks  and  Correspondence. 
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cents  femmes,  et  des  trois  cents  concubines,  et  des  milliers  d’eunuques 
pour  les  servir”  (XVIII,  73).  The  unnatural  condition  of  eunuchs  leads 
him  directly  to  the  “bonzes  qui  ne  se  marient  point.”  Their  position 
is  ridiculous:  “Voilà  une  singulière  façon  de  servir  le  genre  humain, 
que  de  donner  l’exemple  d’anéantir  le  genre  humain.”  Saint-Pierre  is 
Kou’s  authority  on  the  subject:  “Le  bon  petit  lama  nomme  Stelca  ed 
isant  Errepi”  (Castel  de  Saint-Pierre,  in  Chinese,  says  Voltaire’s  foot¬ 
note)  preached  that  “  ‘tout  prêtre  devait  faire  le  plus  d’enfants  qu’il 
pourrait’;  il  prêchait  d’exemple,  et  a  été  fort  utile  en  son  temps”  ( loc . 
dit.).  As  a  result,  Kou  decides  that  all  the  lamas  and  bonzes,  lamesses 
and  bonzesses  shall  marry  and  have  children. 

In  the  Lettres  à  S.A.Mgr.  le  Prince  de...  (1767),  Voltaire  notes  that 
all  the  works  of  Saint-Pierre  are  “d’un  homme  de  bien  et  d’un  citoyen 
zélé;  mais  tout  s’y  ressent  d’un  pur  théisme.”  He  would  have  been  per¬ 
secuted  if  he  had  written  as  well  as  Fontenelle,  “il  était  perdu,  surtout 
quand  les  jésuites  régnaient  encore”  (XXVI,  501).  Often,  in  fact,  to 
make  them  a  part  of  his  own  offensive,  Voltaire  transforms  Saint- 
Pierre’s  statements  in  style  and  spirit.  At  the  end  of  Le  Dîner  du  comte 
de  Boulainvilliers  (1767),  he  has  the  Abbé  appear  and  read  "selon  sa 
coutume”  his  own  Pensées  du  matin.  Some  of  these  are  Saint-Pierre’s, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  thought  and  tone  belong  to  Voltaire.  No 
longer  just  the  utterer  of  “sottises,”  Saint-Pierre,  his  lines  carefully 
prepared,  has  become  for  the  moment  Voltaire’s  spokesman.  Princes 
and  ministers,  he  says,  do  not  take  time  to  read,  but  scorning  books, 
are  governed  “par  un  gros  livre  qui  est  le  tombeau  du  sens  commun” 
(p.  558).  If  they  had  been  able  to  read  they  would  have  spared  man¬ 
kind  “tous  les  maux  que  la  superstition  et  l’ignorance  ont  causés.” 
Likewise,  Louis  XIV  would  not  have  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  popes  and  their  "suppôts”  know  that  their  power  is  founded  on 
ignorance  and  have  even  forbidden  the  reading  of  a  book  from  which 
their  religion  is  derived.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  “toute  Bible  en  langue 
qu’on  parle  est  défendue  à  Rome;  elle  n’est  permise  que  dans  une 
langue  qu’on  ne  parle  plus.”  Sounding  more  and  more  like  Voltaire, 
the  Abbé  speaks  out  strongly  against  papal  usurpations,  which  are 
based  on  "une  équivoque  des  rues,  une  pointe  qu’on  fait  dire  à  Dieu, 
et  pour  laquelle  on.  donnerait  le  fouet  à  un  écolier:  ‘Tu  es  Pierre,  et 
sur  cette  pierre  je  fonderai  mon  assemblée’  ”  (loc.  cit.).  Orthodox  re¬ 
ligion  has  perverted  the  governments  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  A  curé  can  perform  functions.  He  keeps  the  register  of  births, 
assists  the  poor,  and  buries  the  dead,  but  nothing  is  more  useless  than 
a  cardinal:  “Qu’est-ce  qu’une  dignité  étrangère  conférée  par  un  prêtre 
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étranger,  dignité  sans  fonction,  et  qui  presque  toujours  vaut  cent  mille 
écus  de  rente,  tandis  qu’un  curé  de  campagne  n’a  ni  de  quoi  assister 
les  pauvres,  ni  de  quoi  se  secourir  lui-méme?”  Religion  should  be  an 
ally  of  the  government:  “Ayez  des  temples  où  Dieu  soit  adoré,  ses  bien¬ 
faits  chantés,  sa  justice  annoncée,  la  vertu  recommandée;  tout  le  reste 
n’est  qu’esprit  de  parti,  faction,  imposture,  orgueil,  avarice,  et  doit  être 
proscrit  à  jamais’’  (p.  559).  Honest  people  read  the  history  of  wars  of 
religion  with  horror;  they  laugh  at  the  disputes  of  theologians  “comme 
la  farce  italienne.’’  Let  us  strive  to  have  “une  religion  qui  ne  fasse  ni 
frémir  ni  rire’’  ( loc .  cit.).  Using  sentiments  and  ideas  scattered  through 
Saint-Pierre’s  Projet  de  paix  perpétuelle ,  Annales  politiques,  and 
Ouvrages  de  politique.  Voltaire  forcefully  molds  them  into  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Church. 

In  the  Questions  sur  l’Encyclopédie  (1772),  the  article  “Symbole,  ou 
Credo,”  now  a  part  of  the  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  examines  the 
orthodox  creed  in  feigned  seriousness,  especially  what  Voltaire  calls  its 
fabulous  side:  “Je  crois  en  Jésus-Christ  son  fils,  notre  Seigneur;  et  ainsi 
du  reste”  (XX,  465).  Pseudo-scholarly  fun  is  had  with  Christ’s  descend¬ 
ing  into  Hell,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  communion  of 
Saints.  Saint-Thomas,  Voltaire  says,  claims  that  the  Saints  who  “res¬ 
suscitèrent  à  la  mort  de  Jésus-Christ”  died  again  to  be  resurrected  fi¬ 
nally  with  him.  But  all  these  contradictions  are  “étrangères  à  la  mo¬ 
rale;  il  faut  être  homme  de  bien,  soit  que  les  saints  soient  ressuscités 
deux  fois,  soit  que  Dieu  ne  les  ait  ressuscités  qu’une.”  To  offset  such 
confusion,  he  cites  the  credo  of  the  Abbé,  “que  j’ai  copié  fidèlement.” 
But  this  creed  does  not  exist  among  the  latter’s  manuscripts  or  printed 
works  and  belongs  more  to  Voltaire  than  to  him,  since  it  omits  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dogmas  the  Abbé  accepts  as  probable,  including  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  and  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Tongue 
in  cheek,  Voltaire  attributes  to  Saint-Pierre  a  creed  of  reason  which 
eliminates  the  absurdities  of  the  orthodox  creed:  “Je  crois  en  Dieu  le 
père  tout-puissant,  parce  qu’il  est  père  commun  de  la  nature  et  de 
tous  les  hommes,  qui  sont  également  ses  enfants,  etc.”  This  creed  stresses 
the  oneness  of  God,  the  uniformity  of  all  principes  oe  morale,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  superiority  of  a  Chinois  juste  et  bienfaisant 
to  “un  docteur  d’Europe  pointilleux  et  arrogant,”  and  the  evil  of 
disputes  over  religion,  “le  fléau  le  plus  affreux  de  la  terre,  immédiate¬ 
ment  après  la  guerre,  la  peste,  la  famine,  et  la  vérole,  etc.  (p.  467). 
After  thus  delivering  his  own  message  in  the  Abbé  s  name,  Voltaire 
adroitly  sidesteps  and  in  a  bland  denial  pretends  to  disassociate  him¬ 
self  from  the  Abbé’s  creed:  “Nous  ne  le  regardons  que  comme  une  sin- 
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gularité  curieuse,  et  nous  nous  en  tenons,  avec  la  foi  la  plus  respec¬ 
tueuse,  au  véritable  symbole  de  l’Eglise”  (p.  467).5 

In  these  examples,  which  date  from  1751  to  1772,  Voltaire  often  ad¬ 
mires  certain  characteristics  of  the  Abbé  and  his  work.  He  is  willing 
occasionally  to  make  him  his  mouthpiece.  He  selects  from  Saint-Pierre’s 
writings  many  ideas  he  believes  worthy  of  praise,  enhancement,  and 
propagation.  The  Abbé  in  his  strivings  for  a  better  world  seeks  goals 
which  Voltaire  recognizes  as  desirable:  a  less  burdensome  system  of 
taxation,  a  sense  of  justice  in  social  relations,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
Church’s  influence.  But  this  amiability  is  far  short  of  being  the  whole 
story;  at  other  times,  it  will  be  seen,  Voltaire  attacks  the  Abbé  with 
devastating  sarcasm. 

Saint-Pierre’s  view  of  progress,  like  that  of  many  pacifists  of  the  time, 
emphasizes  external  aspects  of  culture,  for  example,  complicated  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery  and  an  efficient  police  force,  more  than  the  in¬ 
tellectual  advances  flowing  from  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  leaning 
causes  him  to  discount  almost  completely  the  political  and  artistic  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  neglect  which  Voltaire  must  regard 
as  a  deficiency  and  of  which  he  becomes  fully  aware  only  after  a  grad¬ 
ual  acquaintance  with  the  Abbé’s  work. 

As  early  as  1738,  while  preparing  the  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV,  Voltaire 
is  interested  in  the  manuscript  of  Saint-Pierre’s  Annales  politiques  and 
writes  to  Dubos  for  it:  “Pour  le  dedans  du  royaume,  j’examine  les  mé¬ 
moires  des  intendants  et  les  bons  livres  qu’on  a  sur  cette  matière.  M. 
l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre  a  fait  un  journal  politique  de  Louis  XIV  que 
je  voudrais  bien  qu’il  me  confiât.  Je  ne  sais  s’il  fera  cet  acte  de  bien¬ 
faisance  pour  gagner  le  paradis”  (Besterman,  Voltaire’s  Correspondence , 
VII,  426).  The  next  day,  asking  the  same  favor  of  Thieriot,  he  tells 
him  to  assure  Saint-Pierre  that  “Nous  n’en  tirerons  point  de  copie,  nous 
le  lui  renverrons  bien  cacheté,  il  n’aura  point  sorti  de  nos  mains,  et 
je  tâcherai  de  faire  de  l’extrait  de  son  journal,  un  usage  dont  aucun 
bon  citoyen  ne  me  saura  mauvais  gré”  (431).  All  the  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  that  Voltaire  did  not  utilize  these  Annales ,  nor  in  fact 
know  too  well  the  other  Saint-Pierre  writings,  until  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Siècle  in  1752.  The  1751  edition  has 
only  a  few  lines  about  the  Abbé.  Later,  planning  to  expand  the  note 

6  In  the  same  edition  of  the  Questions  sur  l’Encyclopédie ,  article  “vénalité,”  Vol¬ 
taire  again  admires  the  Abbé’s  courage  and  perspicacity.  All  France,  he  says,  used 
to  repeat  and  thought  they  were  repeating  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  to  the  effect 
that  “la  vénalité  des  offices  de  judicature  était  très  avantageuse.”  Saint  Pierre  “fut 
le  premier  qui,  croyant  encore  que  le  prétendu  Testament  était  du  cardinal,"  dared 
to  Hold  that  the  latter  was  wrong  (Moland,  XX,  552). 
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on  Saint-Pierre,  he  writes  from  Potsdam,  September  8,  1752,  to  the 
comte  d’Argental  in  order  to  verify  “en  quelle  année  est  mort  cet 
homme  moitié  philosophe  et  moitié  fou  nommé  l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre’’ 
(XXI,  65).  The  following  month  he  thanks  the  same  correspondent  for 
the  information  (p.  85).  When  the  article  on  the  Abbé  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1752,  it  is  still  very  short  and  general  in  its  treatment  of  Saint- 
Pierre. 

During  the  summer  of  1756,  Voltaire  returned  parts  of  the  “rêveries 
de  l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre”  to  Jacob  Vernes,  and  there  are  other  indica¬ 
tions  that  he  first  carefully  examined  the  Abbé’s  major  projects  in 
preparation  for  the  1756  edition.  In  it  he  adds  nothing  to  the  article 
on  Saint-Pierre,  but  in  the  footnotes  he  makes  frequent  and  accurate 
allusions  to  the  Abbé’s  ideas.  A  letter  of  August  20,  1756  to  Thieriot, 
from  whom  he  had  eighteen  years  earlier  requested  the  manuscript  of 
the  Annales  politiques ,  reveals,  too,  that  he  had  acquired  these  memoirs 
for  the  first  time:  “J’ai  entre  les  mains  les  annales  politiques  de  l’abbé 
de  Saint-Pierre”  (Besterman,  XXX,  120).  To  this  work  he  is  antagonis¬ 
tic:  “Je  crois  que  je  trouverai  dans  ce  manuscript  beaucoup  plus  à  ré¬ 
futer  qu’à  imiter.  Il  est  probable  qu’il  sera  bientôt  imprimé”  (pp. 
120-121).6 

It  is  the  1756  and  later  editions  of  Voltaire’s  Siècle  which  perform 
this  task  of  refutation.  Voltaire  quotes  a  passage  from  Louis  XIV’s 
Mémoires  in  which  the  latter,  describing  his  method  of  deliberation, 
concludes  that  after  one  has  pondered  a  matter  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  one’s  mind  and  “prendre  le  parti 
qu’on  croit  le  meilleur”  (Moland,  XIV,  486).  To  this  remark  he  adds 
in  a  footnote  that  Saint-Pierre  “condamne  sévèrement  en  plusieurs  en¬ 
droits  l’administration  de  Louis  XIV.  Il  ne  veut  pas  surtout  qu'on 
l’appelle  Louis  le  Grand.  Si  grand  signifie  parfait ,  il  est  sûr  que  ce 
titre  ne  lui  convient  pas. ...”  Voltaire  points  out,  however,  that  Louis 
had  “d’aussi  bons  principes  de  gouvernement,  pour  le  moins,  que 
l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre,”  whose  Memoirs  “n’ont  rien  de  curieux”  except 
the  abbé’s  conviction  that  he  was  made  “pour  gouverner  (loc.  cit.). 
Coming  to  the  defense  of  Colbert,  whom  Saint-Pierre  accuses  of  neg¬ 
lecting  the  “compagnies  de  commerce  maritime  for  des  sciences  cu¬ 
rieuses  et  des  beaux-arts,”  thus  taking  “l’ombre  pour  le  corps.  Vol¬ 
taire  insists  that  to  the  contrary  Colbert  fut  si  loin  de  négliger  le 
commerce  maritime  que  ce  fut  lui  seul  qui  l’établit:  jamais  ministre 
ne  prit  moins  l’ombre  pour  le  corps”  (p.  500).  In  Louis  XIV’s  love 
and  taste  for  architecture,  sculpture,  gardens,  and  literature,  Samt- 

«  Saint-Pierre,  Annales  politiques  (Londres,  1757). 
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Pierre  sees  proof  of  ‘fle  nombre  des  fainéants”  in  France  and  remarks 
that  in  Italy  where  the  arts  have  reached  a  very  high  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  people  “sont  gueux,  fainéants,  paresseux,  vains,  occupés  de 
niaiseries,”  etc.  (p.  504).  Voltaire,  to  the  contrary,  insists  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  were  at  the  height  of  their  artistic  production  under  the  Medicis, 
when  Venice  was  rich  and  vigorous:  ‘‘C’était  le  temps  où  l’Italie  pro¬ 
duisit  de  grands  hommes  de  guerre,  et  des  artistes  illustres  en  tout 
genre;  et  c’est  de  même  dans  les  annés  florissantes  de  Louis  XIV  que 
les  arts  ont  été  les  plus  perfectionés”  ( loc .  cit.). 

Voltaire’s  opposition  to  the  treatment  Saint-Pierre  gives  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV  soon  becomes  more  thoroughgoing  because  of  unjust 
accusations  by  Sabatier  de  Castres.  In  his  Trois  Siècles  de  la  littérature 
française  (1772),  Castres  says  that  Voltaire’s  Siècle  plagiarizes  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  Annales  of  Saint-Pierre.  Defending  himself,  Voltaire 
notes  that  the  Siècle  first  appeared  in  1752  and  that  the  Annales  ‘‘ne 
parurent  qu’en  1758”  (Moland,  XIV,  130).  Actually,  he  had  seen  a 
manuscript  of  the  Annales ,  but  only  after  the  second  edition  of  the 
Siècle,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  He  rests  his  main  argument,  moreover, 
on  the  difference  of  purpose  between  his  work  and  the  Abbé’s.  The 
Annales  are  “une  satire  continuelle  du  gouvernement  de  ce  monarque, 
qui  méritait  plus  d’estime  . .  . ,  ”  whereas  Voltaire  has  avenged  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Louis  XIV  “dès  qu’il  les  [les  Annales ]  a  connues.”  Besides,  Saint- 
Pierre’s  aim  was  not  to  show  “les  progrès  de  l’esprit  humain  chez  no¬ 
tre  nation.  A  peine  en  dit-il  quelques  mots.”  When  he  speaks  of  the 
“beaux  arts,  c’est  pour  les  avilir.”  When  he  speaks  of  Louis  XIV,  “il 
veut  l’avilir  aussi  bien  que  les  arts  dont  ce  roi  fut  le  protecteur”  (pp. 
130-131).  In  the  Fragment  sur  l’histoire  générale  (1773),  Voltaire  holds 
that  the  Abbé’s  preference  for  Henry  IV  over  Louis  results  from  this 
same  incapacity  for  recognizing  the  importance  of  cultural  attainment. 
Henry  may  have  been  greater  by  his  personal  courage,  but  “le  siècle 
de  Louis  XIV  fut  beaucoup  plus  grand  que  celui  de  Henri  IV:  car  il 
fut  le  siècle  des  grands  talents  dans  tous  les  genres,  et  celui  de  Henri 
fut  le  siècle  des  horreurs  de  la  guerre  civile,  des  sombres  fureurs  du 
fanatisme,  et  de  l’abrutissement  féroce  des  esprits  ignorants”  (XXIX, 
271).  This  is  true,  although  Louis’  cruel  foreign  policy  is  not  condoned 
(XIV,  309). 

Complementing  these  criticisms  of  Saint-Pierre  for  failing  to  under¬ 
stand  the  effect  on  manners  and  customs  of  the  upsurge  in  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  seventeenth  century  is  Voltaire's  distrust  of  the 
Abbé’s  interest  in  external,  legislative  means  of  curbing  and  control- 
ing  mankind.  This  at  first  leads  to  gentle  mockery  of  his  projects.  He 
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writes  in  1737  to  the  comte  d’ Argentai  that  if  Saint-Pierre  has  “quelque 
projet  pour  arrêter  la  médisance,  je  le  ferai  volontiers  imprimer  à  mes 
dépens”  (Besterman,  VI,  44).  Congratulating  d’Argenson  in  1739  on 
his  Considérations  sur  le  gouvernement  ancien  et  présent  de  la  France, 
he  contrasts  it  with  “les  chimériques  projets  du  bon  abbé  de  Saint- 
Pierre.  D  Argenson  s  work  is  “quelque  chose  de  plus  réel,  et  que  l’ex¬ 
périence  prouve  de  la  manière  la  plus  éclatante”  (IX,  128).  It  is  not 

un  sermon  contre  Jules  César,  qui  selon  le  bon  abbé  n’était  qu’un 
sot  parce  qu  il  n  entendait  pas  assez  la  méthode  de  perfectionner  le 
scrutin...”  (p.  129). 

In  the  Fragment  d’une  lettre  sur  un  usage  très  utile  établi  en  Hol¬ 
lande  (1739),  the  dilemma  of  the  would-be  reformer,  whose  proposals 
are  ridiculed,  is  more  seriously  considered.  Voltaire  wonders  why  na¬ 
tions,  which  imitate  the  clothes,  the  porcelains,  the  inventions  of  an¬ 
other,  do  not  also  imitate  useful  laws:  “Nous  avons  à  nos  portes  mille 
lois,  mille  coutumes  sages;  voilà  les  fruits  qu’il  faut  faire  naître  chez 
soi. ...”  The  best  law,  “le  plus  excellent  usage  .  .  .  que  j’aie  jamais 
vu,  c’est  en  Hollande.”  If  two  men  have  a  lawsuit,  there,  they  must  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  “tribunal  des  conciliateurs,  appelés  faiseurs  de  paix." 
If  they  are  accompanied  by  lawyers,  the  latter  are  asked  to  withdraw, 
“comme  on  ôte  le  bois  d’un  feu  qu’on  veut  éteindre.”  Then  the  “fai¬ 
seurs  de  paix”  do  their  best  to  reconcile  the  two  contestants,  “nous 
allons  vous  accommoder  sans  qu’il  vous  en  coûte  rien.”  But  Voltaire 
hesitates  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm:  “je  ne  veux  point  aller  sur  les 
brisées  de  M.  l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre,  dont  un  ministre  plein  d’esprit 
appelait  les  projets  les  rêves  d’un  homme  de  bien"  (Moland,  XXIII, 
127-128).  At  this  point  he  is  not  just  ridiculing  the  Abbé’s  projects. 
Reluctant  to  associate  himself  naively  with  any  reform  spirit  which 
hopes  to  correct  abuses  simply  by  establishing  a  law,  he  expresses  his 
awareness  of  the  skepticism  and  inertia  of  public  opinion  when  it  is 
confronted  by  any  attempt  to  make  changes  for  the  so-called  common 
good:  “Je  sais  que  souvent  un  particulier  qui  s’avise  de  proposer 
quelque  chose  pour  le  bonheur  public  se  fait  berner.  On  dit:  De  quoi 
se  mêle-t-il?  Voilà  un  plaisant  homme  de  vouloir  que  nous  soyons  plus 
heureux  que  nous  nés  sommes!  ne  sait-il  pas  qu’un  abus  est  toujours  le 
patrimoine  d’une  bonne  partie  de  la  nation?  pourquoi  nous  ôter  un 
mal  où  tant  de  gens  trouvent  leur  bien?  A  cela  je  n’ai  rien  à  répon¬ 
dre”  (p.  128). 

During  the  war  years  the  utopian  bent  for  visualizing  smoothly  func¬ 
tioning  social  machines  is  repeatedly  in  Voltaire’s  correspondence  set 
against  the  tremendous  disruptive  forces  they  are  optimistically  designed 
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to  control.  Voltaire’s  words  to  Frederick,  March,  1742,  do  more  than 
belittle  Saint-Pierre.  They  suggest  regret  that  somehow  events  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  cannot  be  controled  systematically,  that  such  plans  for 
reform  must  be  absurd:  “Je  n’ai  mis  qu’un  pied  sur  le  bord  du  Stix, 
mais  je  suis  très  fâché  du  nombre  des  pauvres  malheureux  que  j’ai  vus 
passer.  Les  uns  arrivaient  de  Sharding,  les  autres  de  Prague,  ou  de 
Diglau.”  It  would  be  better  to  listen  to  Saint-Pierre:  “Il  vous  accorde¬ 
rait  tout  aussi  aisément,  que  Licurgue  partagea  les  terres  de  Sparte ...” 
(Besterman,  XII,  21).  Frederick,  April,  1742,  answers  with  equal  scorn 
for  peace  plans.  At  present  the  style  is  to  “faire  la  guerre,”  which  ap¬ 
parently  will  last  for  a  long  time  (p.  30).  Saint-Pierre  has  just  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  plan  to  pacify  all  Europe  forever.  The  whole  scheme  is 
“très  praticable,”  and  “il  ne  manque,  pour  la  faire  réussir,  que  le 
consentement  de  l’Europe,  et  quelque  autre  bagatelle  semblable”  (p. 
31).  In  a  letter  of  May,  1742,  Voltaire  hopes  that  Frederick  “raffermira 
l’Europe  comme  elle  [sa  majesté]  l’a  ébranlée.”  Rather  than  on  any 
utopian  project  such  a  wish  is  based  on  the  view  that  Frederick  “sait 
parfaitement”  what  Saint-Pierre  can  only  try  to  guess  and  “voit  les 
choses  que  veut  deviner  le  pacificateur  trop  mal  écouté  de  ce  monde.” 
After  having  wept,  like  the  Abbé,  over  “le  genre  humain  dont  vous 
[Frederick]  devenez  la  terreur,”  he  must  rely  principally  on  Frederick 
himself  for  peace.  Frederick’s  glory  will  be  complete  “si  votre  majesté 
force  la  reine  d’Hongrie  à  recevoir  la  paix,  et  les  Allemands  à  être 
heureux.  Vous  voilà  le  héros  de  l’Allemagne,  et  l’arbitre  de  l’Europe. 
Vous  en  serez  le  pacificateur ...”  (p.  47).  Frederick  replies  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  to  peace,  organization  according  to  a  plan  like  the 
Abbé’s  or  the  way  of  force.  There  can  be  no  idealistic  action  by  one 
ruler.  Each  must  fight  to  win  his  own  objectives:  “Tant  que  l’arbitrage 
platonique  de  l’abbé  de  Saint-Pierre  n’aura  pas  lieu,  il  ne  restera  d’au¬ 
tres  ressources  aux  rois,  pour  terminer  leurs  différends,  que  d’user 
des  voies  de  fait  pour  arracher  de  leurs  adversaires  les  justes  satisfac¬ 
tions  auxquelles  ils  ne  pouvaient  parvenir  par  aucun  autre  expédient” 
(p.  71). 

Voltaire’s  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  fanciful  schemes  reaches  its  high 
point  in  1761  with  the  appearance  of  Rousseau’s  edition  of  the  Paix 
perpétuelle,  a  variant  of  the  Abbé’s:  “Voilà  donc  Jean-Jacques  politique. 
Nous  verrons  s’il  gouvernera  l’Europe,  comme  il  a  gouverné  la  maison 
de  madame  Volmar.  C’est  un  étrange  fou”  (Besterman,  XLV,  220).  To 
Jean  Tronchin,  lie  writes:  “Ils  ont  dit,  la  paix,  la  paix  et  il  n’y  avait 
point  de  paix,  et  ce  fou  de  Diogène  Rousseau  propose  la  paix  perpé¬ 
tuelle”  (p.  223).  In  a  letter  to  Louis  d’Epinay,  he  becomes  more  per- 
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sonal  in  his  attack:  “Rousseau  Jean  Jacques,  que  j’aurais  pu  aimer  s’il 
n’était  pas  né  ingrat,  Jean  Jacques  qui  appelle  Air.  Grimm  un  alle¬ 
mand  nommé  Grimm,  Jean  Jacques  qui  m’écrit  que  j'ai  corrompu  sa 
ville  de  Genève,  .  .  .  c’est  un  fou  vous  dis-je,  avec  sa  paix  perpétuelle” 
(p.  233). 

Voltaire  publicly  opens  fire  on  Rousseau’s  version  of  Saint-Pierre’s 
scheme  in  the  Rescrit  de  l’empereur  de  la  Chine  (1761),  a  work  which 
has  two  primary  effects.  First,  it  makes  Rousseau  appear  to  be  a  naive 
believer  in  Saint-Pierre’s  project:  “Nous  avons  lu  attentivement  la  bro¬ 
chure  de  notre  aimé  Jean-Jacques,  citoyen  de  Genève,  lequel  Jean- 
Jacques  a  extrait  un  Projet  de  paix  perpétuelle  du  bonze  Saint- 
Pierre..  .  ”  (Moland,  XXIV,  231).  In  fact,  although  Voltaire  could  not 
know  of  Rousseau’s  Jugement  sur  la  paix  perpétuelle,  not  published 
until  later,  in  that  work  Rousseau  finds  the  Abbé’s  scheme  impdSsible 
of  fulfillment  and  shows  his  own  realistic  turn  of  mind:  “Qu’on  ne 
dise  donc  point  que,  si  son  système  n’a  pas  été  adopté,  c’est  qu’il  n’étoit 
pas  bon;  qu’on  dise  au  contraire  qu’il  étoit  trop  bon  pour  être 
adopté...”7  Second,  Voltaire  is  belaboring  the  utopian  faith  in  plan¬ 
ning.  Because  circumstances  make  it  possible  to  link  Rousseau  with 
Saint-Pierre  and  animosity  counsels  it,  Voltaire  can  derive  personal  re¬ 
venge  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  the  idea  of  international  controls. 

With  heavy  irony  he  underlines  the  ambitious  nature  of  such  a 
scheme.  By  concentrating  too  much  on  Europe,  Saint-Pierre  and  Rous¬ 
seau  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  the  universe,  “qu’il  faut  toujours  avoir 
en  vue  dans  toutes  ses  brochures”  (p.  231-232).  Why  are  “le  grand 
Turc,”  “le  Grand  Mogul,”  the  king  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China  left  off  the  list  of  members.  If  “le  grand 
Turc”  should  attack  Hungary  at  a  time  when  the  “diète  europaine” 
is  not  “en  argent  comptant,”  the  king  of  Prussia  can  attack  Vienna 
while  the  Queen  of  Hungary  is  busy  defending  Belgrade.  A  whole 
chain  of  events  may  follow:  Russia  can  attack  Silesia,  the  French  enter 
the  Netherlands,  the  English  invade  France,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia 
land  in  Italy.  The  whole  lofty  system  of  one  European  government 
will  then  be  of  little  avail:  “ces  petites  combinaisons  pourraient  dé¬ 
ranger  la  paix  perpétuelle”  (p.  232).  To  prevent  such  a  weakness,  no¬ 
tre  accession,”  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  therefore  “d’une  né¬ 
cessité  absolue.”  To  herald  his  entrance  into  the  union,  the  Emperor 
wants  to  build  a  city  of  peace  in  which  the  delegates  can  assemble 

7  Rousseau,  Œuvres  complètes,  ed.  Lahure  (Paris:  Hachette,  1909),  V,  3S5.  See  also 
Chapter  II,  pp.  29-38,  of  George  R.  Havens,  Voltaire’s  Marginalia  on  the  Pages  of 
Rousseau  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University,  1933). 
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and,  reducing  to  absurdity  an  idea  of  Maupertuis,  proposes  to  dig  a 
hole  to  the  center  of  the  earth:  “nous  ferons  percer  le  globe  de  part 
en  part.”  If  the  “noyau  du  globe”  is  “de  verre,”  as  many  philosophers 
believe,  the  city  will  be  “toute  de  cristal,”  which  will  assure  that  “la 
conduite”  of  the  plenipotentiaries  “sera  toujours  éclairée.”  To  make 
the  peace  even  more  durable  the  Emperor  hopes  to  bring  together  in 
such  transparency  all  of  the  top  religious  leaders.  "I  hey  will  be  made 
to  agree  “moyennant  les  exhortations  de  quelques  jésuites  portugais  ’ 
(p.  233).  Jean-Jacques  will  be  named  the  first  president  of  the  European 
diet.  The  whole  performance  is  a  caricature  of  the  belief,  which  Rous¬ 
seau  refused  to  share,  that  regulations  can  control  divisive  social  forces 
regardless  of  man’s  inward  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Although  apparently 
attacking  Rousseau,  Voltaire  is  in  fact  dealing  with  Saint-Pierre’s  Paix 
perpétuelle ,  which  assumed  that  peace  may  be  immediately  established 
by  law. 

In  his  treatment  of  Saint-Pierre’s  writings,  Voltaire  is  much  more 
serious  than  the  tone  set  by  his  epigram  implies.  Underneath  such  de¬ 
rision,  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  Abbé’s  views  for  three  reasons. 
First,  Saint-Pierre’s  ideas  for  modifying  religious  beliefs  and  reforming 
religious  practices  and  institutions,  for  improving  national  government 
and  administration,  were  basically  compatible  with  Voltaire’s  outlook. 
By  stressing  the  Abbé's  goodness  and  at  the  same  time  refurbishing  his 
frequently  penetrating,  but  somewhat  clumsily  expressed  insights,  Vol¬ 
taire  had  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  abuses  an  effective  device,  which 
offered  the  additional  advantage  of  making  Saint-Pierre  the  scapegoat. 
In  the  latter’s  name  Voltaire  could  take  liberties  which  in  his  own 
would  have  been  dangerous.  Second,  Voltaire  was  appalled  by  the  shal¬ 
lowness  of  the  Abbé’s  views  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  intellectually  flourishing  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Accused  of 
plagiarizing  Saint-Pierre,  he  was  goaded  by  the  insult  to  underline 
even  more  heavily  his  own  contrasting  conviction  that  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  beginning  of  a  cultural  revolution  in  Europe.  Finally, 
Voltaire  could  not  abide  the  Abbé’s  utopianism.  That,  too,  impressed 
him  as  being  essentially  anti-intellectual.  He  sensed  in  this  movement 
a  threat  to  the  human  spirit,  a  denial  of  its  importance,  for  in  the 
Abbé’s  utopia  progress  was  equated  to  the  perfecting  of  social  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  rather  than  cure  the  diseases  of  superstition  and  intol¬ 
erance  was  designed  merely  to  contain  and  control  their  effects  by  law. 
On  the  international  level,  this  kind  of  solution  meant  world  govern¬ 
ment,  a  veritable  house  of  cards  in  his  opinion,  because  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  he  believed,  could  have  no  foundation  until  tolerance  itself  pre- 
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vails  in  the  minds  of  men:  “La  seule  paix  perpétuelle  qui  puisse  être 
établie  chez  les  hommes  est  la  tolérance:  la  paix  imaginée  par  un 
Français,  nommé  1  abbé  de  Saint-Pierre,  est  une  chimère  qui  ne  sub¬ 
sistera  pas  plus  entre  les  princes  qu’entre  les  éléphants  et  les  rhino¬ 
céros,  entre  les  loups  et  les  chiens...”  (Moland,  XXVIII,  103). 

University  of  California 


VERCORS  A  PHILADELPHIE 

La  réunion  de  l’AATF  cette  année,  à  Philadelphie,  sera  particulièrement 
brillante.  Nous  aurons  le  privilège  d’entendre  Vercors,  dont  ce  sera  le  pre¬ 
mier  voyage  officiel  depuis  1945,  date  où,  avec  Sartre  et  Camus,  il  fit  partie 
de  l’équipe  des  écrivains  de  la  Résistance  qui  furent  invités  à  visiter  les 
Etats-Unis. 

Presque  tout  le  monde  connaît  de  Vercors  Le  Silence  de  la  Mer,  composé 
en  1941  et  imprimé  en  1942  par  la  célèbre  presse  clandestine  de  Lyon,  “Les 
Editions  de  Minuit”  dont  Vercors  était  un  des  fondateurs.  Mais  peu  de  gens 
sans  doute  connaissent  le  personnage  extraordinairement  complexe  et  doué 
qu’est  Vercors. 

Né  en  1902,  ingénieur  de  carrière,  il  abandonna  son  métier  en  faveur  du 
dessin  et,  sous  son  nom  d’Henri  Bruller  continue  à  illustrer  des  albums  sa¬ 
tiriques  divers  animés  d’une  sorte  d’humour  noir  et  de  fantaise  baroque.  C’est 
la  guerre  qui  lui  a  fourni  l’occasion  d’une  toute  autre  forme  d’activité, 
d’abord  en  tant  qu’imprimeur  responsable  des  "Editions  de  Minuit,”  puis 
comme  écrivain.  Il  se  mit  à  écrire  en  1941  vers  ses  quarante  ans. 

Son  premier  livre.  Le  Silence  de  la  Mer,  le  premier  livre  aussi  imprimé 
par  les  "Editions  de  Minuit,”  parut  sous  le  nom  de  Vercors.  Il  souleva  une 
série  de  réactions  contradictoires  et  parfois  violentes.  Attribué  tour  à  tour 
à  tous  les  romanciers  connus,  il  fut  clandestinement  exporté  et  publié  en 
Angleterre  et  aux  Etats-Unis  où  il  connut  une  grande  popularité.  Vercors, 
choisissant  comme  personnage  principal,  dans  ces  premières  années  de  guerre 
un  Allemand  sincère  et  de  bonne  volonté,  montre  le  drame  et  l’impossibilité 
de  la  collaboration  dans  un  pays  occupé. 

Désormais  dessinateur  sous  le  nom  de  Bruller,  il  continuera  à  écrire  sous 
le  nom  de  Vercors  devenu  célèbre.  Comme  écrivain  il  a  publié  surtout  des 
nouvelles  ou  de  courts  romans:  La  Marche  à  L’Etoile  (1943),  Le  Sable  du 
Temps  (1945),  L’Imprimerie  de  Verdun  (1947).  Le  meilleur  sans  doute  parmi 
ses  ouvrages  plus  récents  est  un  conte  satirique,  un  peu  dans  l’esprit  des 
contes  philosophiques  de  Voltaire,  Les  Animaux  dénaturés  (1952),  traduit 
sous  le  titre  You  Shall  Know  Them.  Vercors  y  reprend,  sous  une  forme  lé¬ 
gère,  le  grand  thème  de  notre  époque:  qu’est-ce  que  l’homme?  Déjà  en  1950, 
il  avait  soulevé  la  question  de  savoir  si  l’on  peut  être  "plus  ou  moins  homme.” 
Dans  son  conte  il  s'agit  de  savoir  si  l’on  peut  être  “plus  ou  moins  bête,”  et 
ce  sont  des  animaux  fantastiques,  les  "Tropis,"  qui,  dans  une  atmosphère 
de  "science  fiction”  vont  obliger  toute  l’Angleterre  à  se  poser  cette  question. 

Tout  ce  que  M.  Bruller-Vercors  aura  à  nous  dire  sera  marqué  de  cet  esprit 
fortement  individuel,  imaginatif  et  souvent  moqueur,  mais  foncièrement  vé¬ 
ridique  et  solide. 


The  Production  of  Julien  Green: 

Microcosm  of  Mid-Century  Writing 

by  Marilyn  Gaddis  Rose 

T 

JLN  1926  Julien  Green’s  first  novel.  Mont  Cinère,  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  critics.  The  following  year  his  first  best-seller,  Adrienne 
Mesurât ,  made  him  well-known,  and  in  the  intervening  decades  nearly 
300  critics  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America  and  Asia  Minor  have 
responded  to  his  twenty-four  principal  works.1  However,  most  of  these 
critics  have  hesitated  to  clasify  him,  or,  indeed,  identify  him  with  any 
specific  grouping  in  French  literature.2 

Yet  when  his  production  is  analyzed  with  respect  to  both  form  and 
content,  it  is  found  to  epitomize  superior  French  prose  of  the  mid-cen¬ 
tury.  This  is  the  case  because  Green’s  work  represents  a  synthesis  of 
both  tradition  and  revolt.  Neither  aspect  can  be  emphasized  without 
deforming  the  finely  executed  equilibrium  which  is  the  key  to  Green’s 
technique.  His  prose  maintains  a  rapport  between  the  fictional  world 
and  means  of  expression  used  by  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  Balzac,  Stendhal, 
Zola  (to  whom  Green  has  been  compared  in  passing),  enriched  by  the 
present  elder  statesmen  of  French  letters,  François  Mauriac  and  Georges 
Duhamel,  as  well  as  the  late  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  and  Georges  Ber¬ 
nanos;  and  the  unstable  universe  and  its  idiom  developed  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Jean  Anouilh,  André  Malraux,  or  Albert 
Camus.  In  fact,  Green’s  novelette,  “L’Autre  Sommeil”  (1930),  is  one  of 
the  earliest  explicit  treatments  of  the  homme  absurde  theme.  More¬ 
over,  Claude  Mauriac,  pointing  out  Green  and  Kafka’s  parallel  con¬ 
cepts  of  reality  in  his  recent  appraisal  of  nouveau  réalisme,  makes  spe¬ 
cial  mention  of  not  only  this  story  but  also  the  earlier  Le  Voyageur  sur 
la  terre  (1926)  as  landmarks  in  “aliterature.”3 

l  Besides  the  two  novels  nàtned  abovè,  his  works  include:  Le  Voyageur  sur  la 
terre,  192 6.  Suite  anglaise,  “Les  Clef  $  .de  .la  mort,”  1927;  .Léviathan,  1929;  "L'Autre 
Sommeil,”  1930;  'Epaves,  19321  Le  "Visionnaire,  1934;  Minuit,  1936;  Varouna,  1940; 
Memories  of  Happy  Days,  1942;  Si  j'étais  vous...,  1947 %.  Moira,  1950;  Sud)  1953; 
L’Ennemi,  1954;  Le  Malfaiteur,  1955;  L’Ombre,  1956;  Journal  I-VI  (1928-54),  1938- 

55.  '  ■  '  ;•  "  ;  '  ;  -  '  '  :  "  '  -  y-  '  :  \  _t 

12  A  discussion  of  the  critical  treatment  Green’s  works  have  received  may  be  found 
in  my  unpubl.  diss.  (Missouri,  1958),  “The  Critical  Reaction  to  Julien  Green  (1926- 
56).” 

3  The  New  Literature,  trans.  Samuel  I.  Stone  (New  York,  1959),  p.  34. 
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Green’s  seemingly  conventional  pattern  of  narration,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  novel  or  shorter  prose  piece,  reassures  the  reader  who 
might  have  some  prejudices  against  experimental  writing.  The  progres¬ 
sion  is  chronological.  Green  uses  either  standard  first-person  devices, 
e.g.,  the  discovered  diary  in  Le  Voyageur  sur  la  terre,  “Les  Clefs  de  la 
mort,  and  Manuels  récit  in  Le  Visionnaire ;  the  day-by-day  journal 
of  part  III  of  Varouna;  reminiscences  in  “L’Autre  Sommeil,”  Marie- 
Thérèse’s  récit  in  Le  Visionnaire,  and  “Christine.”  Or,  the  work  may 
start  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  crisis  with  a  third-person  viewpoint, 
as  in  Mont-Cinère,  Adrienne  Mesurât,  Léviathan ,  Epaves,  Minuit,  Si 
j’étais  vous . .. ,  Moira,  and,  of  course,  the  three  plays.  The  reader’s 
trust  is  enlisted  by  detailed  descriptions  which  situate  the  action  in 
everyday  experience.  In  Epaves,  for  example,  one  knows  how  the  Cléry 
household  is  furnished  and  what  type  of  clothing  the  occupants  wear. 
For  Mont-Cinère  and  Le  Voyageur  sur  la  terre  Green  actually  repro¬ 
duced  two  homes  belonging  to  members  of  his  family.4  Even  in  Le 
Visionnaire  where  this  type  of  photographic  description  is  least  in  evi¬ 
dence  Marie-Thérèse  confides  that  when  she  says  something  naughty 
her  mother  washes  out  her  mouth  with  soap,  and  other  such  homely 
details. 

Green,  however,  in  following  the  logical  development  of  his  charac¬ 
ters’  inner  responses  to  life  around  them,  is  able  to  shift  the  perspec¬ 
tive  away  from  a  matter-of-fact  transcription  of  daily  life,  toward  the 
neanf-obsessed  consciousness  of  the  metaphysical  rebel.  He  may  adopt 
the  wondrous  perspective  of  childhood  or  adolescence  that  animistical- 
ly  recognizes  an  unknowable  quality  in  objects  and  acts.  This  occurs 
in  “Christine,”  part  I  of  Minuit,  the  sections  of  “Les  Clefs  de  la  mort,” 
and  “L’Autre  Sommeil,”  in  which  the  protagonists  relive  their  early 
years,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  all  his  other  works  where  young  people 
have  a  prominent  role  {Mont-Cinère,  Le  Visionnaire,  Varouna,  Sud, 
L’Ombre).  A  second  perspective  which  enables  Green  to  shift  to  un¬ 
reality  is  the  focus-changing  dream  which  figures  significantly  in  all  of 
his  works,  except  Moira;  as  does  his  third  distorting  perspective,  that 
of  his  anguished  characters  in  the  clutches  of  fear,  lust,  or  apathy, 
who  see  objects  and  acts  in  terms  of  the  importance  which  they  attach 
to  them.  These  dreams  or  obsessions  may  be  a  by-product  of  the  plot, 
as  in  Mont-Cinère,  Adrienne  Mesurât,  and  Epaves,  or  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  plot,  as  in  Le  Voyageur  sur  la  terre  and  Le  Vision- 
narie.  Finally,  there  is  Green’s  own  visual  composition  which  heightens 

4  Journal,  I,  11  décembre  1928,  12  décembre  1933,  5  février  1934;  Journal,  II,  26 
juin  1937. 
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situations  by  a  theatrical  use  of  light  and  dark.  He  has  much  of  the 
action  take  place  at  night,  twilight,  or  in  darkened  rooms.  This  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  dramatize  with  squares  of  moonlight  through 
a  window,  a  circle  of  light  cast  by  a  globe  lamp  and  the  like.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  there  is  a  general  absence  of  hue  in  Green’s  works,  except  for 
Epaves.  For  the  most  part,  garnet,  brown,  and  black  are  used  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  interiors.  Blond  Hedwige  (Le  Malfaiteur )  and  redheaded  Jo¬ 
seph  Day  (Mo'ira)  are  exceptions  among  the  brunette  protagonists. 

Moreover,  as  Green  turns  his  perspective  in  his  somber  kaleidoscope, 
he  increases  the  climactic  tensions  which  depends  upon  the  warped 
perspective.  The  overall  crescendo  has  been  consciously  modulated  so 
that  each  chapter  has  its  own  minor  climax.  The  crescendo  is  often 
strengthened  by  recurring  themes.  Thus,  the  vicountess’  startling  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Le  Visionnaire  or  the  inexplicable  voices  heard  by  the 
narrator  in  “Les  Clefs  de  la  mort”  revive  the  fading  suspense. 

The  frenzy  that  is  growing  within  the  central  character,  by  now  so 
disoriented  that  he  sees  the  outer  world  in  his  own  crazed  image,  is, 
however,  expressed  in  impeccable,  traditional  syntax  that  ensures  a  rap¬ 
port  with  the  reader.  When  Adrienne  Mesurât,  stunned,  returns  to  her 
room  after  pushing  her  father  down  the  stairwell.  Green  describes  her 
crisis  without  taking  any  liberties  with  grammar:  “Ses  bourdonnements 
l’avaient  prise  de  nouveau.  Elle  écouta  cette  espèce  de  flux  et  de  reflux 
dans  sa  tête.  Un  moment,  elle  eut  l'impression  qu’il  provenait  de  l’ex¬ 
térieur,  d’un  autre  coin  de  la  chambre  et  qu’il  augmentait”  (p.  166). 
Or  from  a  more  recent  novel,  Moira ,  when  Joseph  Day  is  bewildered 
by  a  sign  of  love  from  the  homosexual  artist:  “Il  s’assit  à  la  table  et 
cacha  son  visage  dans  ses  grandes  mains.  Peu  à  peu  son  irritation  tom¬ 
bait.  Il  voulait  être  bon,  parler  avec  douceur,  mais  quelque  chose  d’im¬ 
prévu  l’en  empêchait  toujours,  le  troublait.  Les  gens  n’agissaient  presque 
jamais  comme  il  croyait  pouvoir  s’y  attendre,  ce  qu’ils  faisaient,  ce  qu’ils 
disaient  surtout  le  heurtait,  il  ne  pouvait  pas  les  comprendre”  (p.  73). 

Green  puts  the  reader  further  off  guard  by  occasionally  moralizing 
in  the  Balzacian  manner.  Typical  examples  of  this  are:  “A  la  vérité, 
il  n’est  pas  d’endroit  au  monde  auquel  on  ne  puisse  s’habituer  et  où 
l’on  ne  découvre  une  raison  de  se  trouver  bien”  (. Mont-Cinère ,  Paris: 
A.  .Fayard,  195.0,  p.  17).  “Combien  de  détenus  n’ont-ils  pas  frémi  d’in¬ 
quiétude  joyeuse  aux  tours  de  clef  quotidiens?”  (Adrienne  Mesurât , 
p.  27).  “Au  fond,  cette  recherche  du  beau  absolu  dans  un  domaine  où 
il  semble  rare  n’était  que  de  la  froideur  déguisée ...”  (Le  Malfaiteur 
p.  113). 

The  end  result,  however,  is  far  from.  Balzac  and  the  legacy  of  the 
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traditional  novel.  The  unbalanced  state  of  Green’s  characters  is  so  per¬ 
vasive  that  it  radically  alters  the  terra  firma  of  common  sense  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  always  been  sufficiently  omnipotent  to  control  traditional 
protagonists  from  the  Comtesse  de  Tende  to  Julien  Sorel  or,  more  re¬ 
cently,  Thérèse  Desqueyroux.  Instead,  Green’s  characters,  like  those  of 
Malraux,  Sartre,  or  Camus,  are  buffeted  about  in  a  universe  in  which 
a  Divine  Plan,  if  such  exists,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man,  mis¬ 
led  by  his  faith  in  an  anthropomorphic  God.  With  Green  every  cen¬ 
tral  character  from  Emily  Fletcher  ( Mont-Cinére )  to  Philip  Anderson 
(L’Ombré),  each  one  a  pessimistic  personification  of  man  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  undertakes  a  metaphysical  revolt  that  fails  humiliatingly.  Emily 
and  Adrienne  both  act  from  a  vague  conviction  that  outside  their  im¬ 
prisoning  families  there  exists  a  state  of  happpiness  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  When  Emily  discovers  a  new  tyrant  in  her  husband,  she  sets 
fire  to  her  home  and  bums  with  it.  When  Adrienne  becomes  subcon¬ 
sciously  aware  that  her  father’s  fixation  on  routine  has  become  an  in¬ 
eradicable  part  of  her  personality  and  that  she  cannot  transcend  her¬ 
self  through  love,  she  loses  her  mind.  Both  Manuel  (Le  Visionnaire ) 
and  Joseph  (Mo'ird)  have  a  spiritual  drive,  in  Joseph’s  case  an  authen¬ 
tic  call  to  the  Methodist  ministry,  that  is  frustrated  by  an  equally  strong 
sensual  nature.  This  inner  conflict  undermines  Manuel’s  health  so 
acutely  that  he  dies  after  having  found  a  morbid  release  in  his  dream 
world.  Joseph’s  physical  vigor  forces  him  to  externalize  his  violence. 
He  kills  his  seducer,  Moira  (the  Mary  of  his  destiny,  a  play  on  both 
the  Celtic  and  Greek  meanings).  Joseph  decides  to  accept  himself  as  is 
shown  by  his  surrender  to  the  authorities. 

In  many  of  Green’s  novels  and  plays  there  is  such  a  lack  of  harmony 
between  man  and  the  universe  that  the  defeat  of  the  protagonist-victim 
injures  many  of  the  other  personages,  too— enemies,  friends,  and  com¬ 
paratively  innocent  secondary  characters.  For  instance,  in  Leviathan 
Guéret’s  lust,  Mme.  Grosgeorges’  boredom,  and  Mme.  Londe’s  patholog¬ 
ical  curiosity  combine  not  only  to  ■wreck  their  own  lives  but  also  the 
lives  of  Angèle  (ward  of  Mme.  Londe  and  object  de  Guéret’s  passion), 
Guéret’s  wife,  Mme.  Grosgeorges’  son,  and  Fernande,  a  child  being 
groomed  to  take  Angèle’s  place  as  a  part-time  prostitute.  The  funda¬ 
mental  instability  of  the  visionary  Edme  in  Minuit  is  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  his  adherent  and  the  two  who  rebelled,  Serge  and  Elisa¬ 
beth,  even  though  Edme  established  the  community  at  Fontfroide  in 
order  to  expiate  his  desertion  of  Elisabeth  and  her  mother.  In  all  three 
plays  there  is  open  repudiation  of  what  is  conventionally  termed  jus¬ 
tice,  either  human  or  divine.  The  innocent  are  harmed  as  well  as  the 
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guilty.  The  first  cannon  volleys  of  the  Civil  War  sound  in  Sud  just  as 
Ian’s  suicide  (he  provoked  a  duel  and  refused  to  defend  himself)  has 
brought  to  light  the  hopelessly  twisted  lives  of  the  other  characters. 
L’Ennemi,  thus  Elisabeth  de  Silleranges  refers  to  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  through  her  conscience,  seems  inimical  to  either  human  hap¬ 
piness  or  resignation.  As  for  L’Ombre,  the  machinations  of  James  Fer¬ 
ris  and  later  his  son  Joël  seem  so  lacking  in  justifiable  human  motiva¬ 
tion  that  they  are  more  like  shadows  of  cosmic  evil  fallen  upon  Philip 
Anderson  and  his  luckless  family.  In  short,  unlike  some  of  the  heroes 
of  Green’s  contemporaries  named  earlier,  none  of  his  characters  ever 
derives  any  benefit  from  free  action,  sincerity,  or  penance.  Despite  their 
pathetic  situation,  the  protagonists  have  a  grotesqueness  about  them 
which  repels  sympathy.  Being  in  a  world  that  is  hateful  to  them,  they 
retaliate,  quasi-instinctively,  by  being  hateful  themselves.  Few  of  them 
seem  normal  by  conventional  standards.  In  fact,  in  Green’s  entire  pro¬ 
duction  there  are  only  eleven  kindly  characters,  and  none  of  these  is  the 
central  character  (Reverend  Sedgwick,  Mont-Cinère ;  M.  and  Mme  Le- 
rat.  Minuit;  Marie-Thérèse,  Le  Visionnaire ;  Hélène  Lombard,  her  aunt 
Marguerite  and  Jeanette,  Varouna ;  David  Bruce  and  Professor  Tuck, 
Moira;  Edith  and  John  Anderson,  L’Ombre).  With  the  exceptions  of 
Joseph  in  Moira  or  Ian  in  Sud,  the  characters  have  such  traumatized 
minds  that  they  cannot  imagine  how  they  reached  such  a  predicament 
or  what  they  could  do  to  resolve  it.  They  cannot  even  learn  to  accept 
themselves,  unless  it  be  with  loathing,  e.g.,  Elisabeth  in  L’Ennemi,  Ian 
in  Sud,  Joseph  in  Moira.  When  they  have  friends  who  can  give  good 
advice,  as  in  Mont-Cinère,  Moira,  or  L’Ombre,  they  are  constitutional¬ 
ly  unable  to  follow  it,  even  if  they  consciously  want  to  do  so.  Even 
their  dreams  are  of  more  help  to  the  reader  than  to  them. 

Possibly  Green’s  world  view  is  bleaker  than  that  of  his  fellow  writers 
since  he  recognizes  supernatural  powers.  Sometimes  this  is  a  mysterious 
force  like  the  apparently  schizophrenic  condition  of  Le  Voyageur  sur 
la  terre’ s  protagonist,  Daniel  O’Donovan,  who  died,  nevertheless,  by 
"visitation  de  Dieu”;  the  spell  of  Fontfroide  in  Minuit;  the  devil’s  in¬ 
cantation  in  Si  j’étais  vous...;  the  chain  of  destiny  in  Varouna.  At 
other  times,  the  malice  of  fate  is  embodied  in  another  character:  either 
an  incredibly  mean  human  being,  e.g.,  Mrs.  Fletcher  in  Mont-Cinèrei 
M.  Mesurât  in  Adrienne  Mesurât;  or  an  evil  creature  with  questionable 
human  ties,  e.g.,  Jalon  in  "Les  Clefs  de  la  mort,”  Pierre  in  L’Ennemi, 
James  and  Joël  Ferris  in  L’Ombre.  Against  these  antagonists  the  cen¬ 
tral  characters  are  powerless.  They  are  alone  in  a  world  which  offers 
no  certainty  but  catastrophe. 
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This  universe  in  which  Green  has  placed  them  with  the  precision 
of  Flaubert  or  the  inevitability  of  Zola  is  not  the  world  of  traditional 
concepts,  but  for  Green  and  the  writers  of  his  generation  it  is  perhaps 
more  real.  By  synthesizing  the  rebellious  world  view  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  means  of  communication  developed  by  traditional 
French  writers,  Green  reveals  himself  a  partisan  of  both  tradition  and 
revolt.  Far  from  being  unclassifiable  in  French  literature,  his  work  may 
be  called  a  précis  of  serious  French  fiction  of  the  mid-century. 

Stephens  College 


From  Structural  Analysis  to  Pattern  Drill 

by  Albert  Valdman 

T 

JL  HE  PRESENT  TREND  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is 
the  replacement  of  the  traditional  grammar-translation  method  by  the 
audio-lingual  or  “New  Key’’  approach.  Now  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  “New  Key”  is  the  emphasis  on  language  structure  and  the 
presentation  of  grammar  inductively  in  the  form  of  pattern  drills. 
There  is  an  active  interest  in  pattern  drill  techniques  on  the  part  of 
language  teachers  (in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  added  that  many  FL  teach¬ 
ers  were  drilling  patterns  long  before  the  term  was  coined)  and  several 
articles  in  the  recent  issues  of  this  review  have  presented  applications 
of  these  techniques  to  French  grammar.  What  is  needed  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  is  some  sort  of  standardized  terminology  in  the  field  of  drill  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  rigorous  discussion  of  the  function  of  pattern  drill  and  its 
relationship  to  grammatical  analysis.1 

In  an  audio-lingual  oriented  FL  program,  drill  does  not  serve  as  a 
test  of  the  student’s  control  of  a  particular  linguistic  pattern  of  the 
target  language  but  as  a  means  of  developing  his  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  that  pattern.  As  Donald  J.  Bowen  points  out,2  while  pattern 
drill  is  essentially  a  game,  it  is  not  a  “guessing  game,”  and  unless  the 
student  can  consistently  provide  the  “correct”  answer,  the  game  leads 
to  a  frustrating  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Within  that  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  grammatical  analysis  becomes  "essentially  a  descriptive  statement 
about  how  the  pattern  operates,  not  a  set  of  rules  to  be  followed.”  In 
the  “New  Key”  the  function  of  drill  is  to  induce  the  subconscious  as¬ 
similation  of  the  rule;  whether  the  student  can  or  cannot  set  forth  the 
descriptive  statement  is  of  purely  academic  interest  provided  he  can 
reproduce  the  pattern  accurately. 

Accurate  structural  analysis  is  the  foundation  of  effective  drill:  un¬ 
less  the  FL  teacher  fully  understands  a  particular  linguistic  feature  of 
the  target  language,  for  example,  French,  and  has  a  clear  view  of  its 
relation  to  the  structure  of  the  student’s  native  language,  for  example, 

1  I  am  indebted  to  my  former  Pennsylvania  State  University  colleagues  Simon 
Belasco  and  Cortland  Eyer  for  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  in  the  elaboration 
of  this  article. 

2  In  "The  Modern  Language  Association  College  Language  Manual  Project," 
PMLA,  LXXIV,  4  (September  1959),  part  2,  20-26. 
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American  English,  he  will  not  be  aware  of  the  student's  real  problems 
and  his  drills  will  tend  to  be  haphazard  and  scattered  or  may  miss  the 
point  completely.  I  shall  illustrate  the  importance  of  accurate  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  and  demonstrate  a  procedure  which  integrates  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  and  pattern  drill  by  selecting  a  specific  grammatical 
problem,  the  variation  in  form  of  the  French  possessive  adjectives. 

1.  The  Problem. 

The  traditional  grammar  distinguishes  between  the  possessive  and 
demonstrative  “adjectives”  on  one  hand,  and  the  definite  and  indefinite 
articles,  on  the  other.  As  these  grammatical  elements  share  similar  mor¬ 
phologic  and  syntactic  properties,  the  difference  in  terminology  reflects 
only  a  semantic  differentiation,  viz.  the  possessive  and  demonstrative 
adjectives  may  be  said  to  be  more  specific.  It  would  be  less  confusing, 
and  more  consistent,  to  refer  to  all  these  particles  as  determiners  (or 
better  still,  noun  markers)  since  that  is  indeed  the  function  they  play 
in  the  French  noun  phrase.  They  could  then  be  sub-divided  on  the 
basis  of  their  variation  in  form  and  their  structural  meaning.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion  of  the  possessive  adjectives  consequently  applies, 
mutatis  mutandis ,  to  the  other  French  determiners  as  well  as  to  all 
types  of  prenominal  adjectives,  and  is  thus  of  sufficient  generality  to 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  general  pedagogical  procedure. 

Certain  analysts  describe  the  English  word  his,  her,  and  its  as  pos¬ 
sessive  adjectives  that  agree  in  gender  with  the  “possessor”  of  the  noun 
modified  by  the  possessive  adjective.  But  gender,  in  English,  is  a  re¬ 
sidual  feature  of  the  pronominal  system  whereas  in  French  it  is  a  clas¬ 
sification  and  concord  feature  that  pervades  the  entire  nominal  sys¬ 
tem.  To  compare  the  French  and  English  possessive  adjectives  it  is 
preferable  to  consider  their  behavior  in  noun  phrases.  In  both  French 
and  English,  noun  phrases  consist  of  a  central  member  (the  head) 
and  several  layers  of  attributes;  the  possessive  adjectives  are  noun  at¬ 
tributes  that  occur  preceding  the  noun  head  (or  heads)  in  both  lan¬ 
guages.  The  important  structural  differences  between  English  and 
French  possessive  adjectives  are:  (1)  in  the  third  person  singular,  Eng¬ 
lish  retains  the  three-way  distinction  present  in  the  pronoun  system 
(he:  him:  his,  she:  her:  her,  it:  it:  its)  while  French  merges  il,  elle, 
and  on  to  a  single  possessive  adjective,  son;3  (2)  English  possessive  ad¬ 
jectives  like  all  other  nominal  attributes  do  not  agree  in  any  way  with 
the  head  of  the  noun  phrase,  e.g.  his  book  and  his  books  whereas  in 

3  We  shall  follow  tradition  in  taking  the  masculine  singular  (undifferentiated) 
form  of  determiners  as  the  basic  form  and  any  mention  of  that  form  implies  that 
of  the  entire  paradigm. 
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French  they  exhibit  agreement  in  gender  and  number  with  the  head 
of  the  noun  phrase  and  sandhi  variation 4  determined  by  the  first  sound 
(phoneme)  of  the  word  immediately  following. 

Once  it  is  recognized  that  the  form  of  French  possessive  adjectives 
is  determined  by  three  factors:  (1)  gender  and  (2)  number  of  the  head 
of  the  noun  phrase,  and  (3)  sound  of  the  word  immediately  following, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  to  be  classified  in  three  groups  as  shown 
in  Table  I. 


Before  Vowel 

Before  Consonant 

Fem.  and  Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Group  A  leer 

s 

i 

votr 

notree  (not) 

n 

Group  B 

g 

notr 

votrez  (yot) 

u 

1 

son 

sa 

so 

a 

r 

Group  C  ton 

ta 

to 

mon 

ma 

mo 

mez 

me 

P 

t£Z 

te 

1 

u 

sez 

se 

r 

noz 

no 

a 

1 

voz 

VO 

Icerz 

leer 

Table  I 

Transcribed  Forms  of  the  French  Possessive  Adjectives 


<  Sandhi  variation  is  a  phenomenon  found  in  many  languages  and  particularly 
in  French.  It  is  the  predictable  variation  in  form  of  a  grammatical  element  and 
occurs  at  the  juncture  of  two  grammatical  elements.  In  French,  sandhi  variation 
subsumes  elision  and  laison  as  well  as  other  phonetically  determined  alterations 
such  as  c/cet,  beau/bel,  grand  [grâ]  /  [grât].  Though  it  is  somewhat  technical  the 
term  sandhi  variation  is  used  here  since  traditional  grammatical  terminology  does 
not  offer  any  term  that  subsumes  elision,  liaison,  and  the  other  type  of  predictable 
form  variation. 
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This  tripartite  classification  rests  on  the  variation  in  form  of  the 
possessive  adjectives  in  the  singular.  Group  A  whose  sole  member  is 
leur  has  only  one  form,  /leer/.  Group  B  possessive  adjectives,  notre 
and  votre,  distinguish  pre-vowel  and  pre-consonant  forms  (it  will  be 
noted  that  the  pre-consonant  form  occurs  in  two  principal  stylistic 
variants,  /not/  and  vot/  in  normal  style,  and  /notree/  and  /votree/  in 
guarded  style  as  well  as  in  certain  phonetic  environments).9  Group  C 
comprises  possessive  adjectives  that  distinguish  between  pre-vowel  and 
pre-consonant  forms  on  one  hand,  and  masculine  and  feminine  forms 
before  consonant  on  the  other,  i.e.  that  have  three  different  singular 
forms,  /mô/,  /mon/,  and  /ma/.  In  the  plural  all  possessive  adjectives 
distinguish  only  pre-vowel  and  pre-consonant  forms  and  the  gender  dis¬ 
tinction  is  suspended. 

This  classification  based  on  the  spoken  forms  of  the  possessive  ad¬ 
jectives  differs  substantially  from  the  traditional  classification  which 
groups  the  possessive  adjectives  into  two  classes,  singular,  mon  and  ma, 
ton  and  ta,  son  and  sa,  and  plural,  notre,  votre,  leur,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  orthographically  distinct  forms.  In  an  audio-lingual 
oriented  language  program  orthography,  while  pertinent,  is  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration;  the  student  must  first  be  trained  to  perceive  and 
then  to  imitate  accurately  the  particular  noises  that  speakers  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  make  under  certain  circumstances. 

2.  Learning  Drill. 

Now  that  the  teacher  himself  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  pattern 
he  is  presenting  he  may  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  drill 
material.  Since  the  student  is  invited  to  play  a  game  where  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  the  correct  answer  consistently  the  initial  step  should 
be  a  learning  drill.  An  appropriate  learning  drill  for  the  French  pos¬ 
sessive  adjectives  would  consist  in  merely  leading  the  student  in  the 
repetition  of  short  utterances  illustrating  the  variation  in  form  of  the 
possessive  adjectives.  But  the  presentation  of  a  learning  drill  must  not 
be  haphazard.  Table  I  suggests  a  systematic  approach  in  accord  with 
the  pedagogic  precept  of  progression  from  the  simple  to  the  complex: 
(1)  the  singular  forms  which  fall  into  three  groups  must  be  presented 
independently  of  the  plural  forms  which  constitute  a  single  type;  (2) 
in  the  singular,  leur,  which  has  only  one  form  should  be  presented 

6  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  analysis  does  not  recognize  /e/  or  mute-e 
as  a  phoneme  of  French.  We  have  taken  the  position  elsewhere  (see,  French  Sec¬ 
tion,  2.1,  Manual  of  Applied  Linguistics,  Simon  Belasco,  ed.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1960)  that  mute-e  is  a  morphophoneme  realized  as  phonemic  zero  or 
the  phonemes  /0/  and  /ce/. 
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first,  then  notre  and  votre ,  and  finally  the  more  complex  mon,  ton, 
son.  The  learning  drill  would  proceed  as  follows: 


Instructor 

Student(s) 

Singular  Forms. 

1)  Leur. 

Voici  leur  frère. 

Repeat. 

Voici  leur  frère. 

Voici  leur  oncle. 

Repeat. 

Voici  leur  oncle. 

Voici  leur  sœur. 

Repeat. 

Voici  leur  sœur. 

Voici  leur  école. 

Repeat. 

Voici  leur  école. 

2)  Notre,  votre. 

Voici  notre  frère. 

Repeat. 

Voici  notre  frère. 

Voici  notre  sœur. 

Repeat. 

Voici  notre  sœur. 

Voici  notre  école. 

Repeat. 

Voici  notre  école. 

Voici  notre  oncle. 

Repeat. 

Voici  notre  oncle. 

Voici  notre  frère. 

Repeat. 

Voici  notre  frère. 

3)  Mon,  ton,  son. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Voici  son  école. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  école. 

Voici  son  frère. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  frère. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Voici  son  école. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  école. 

Voici  sa  sœur. 

Repeat. 

Voici  sa  sœur. 

Voici  son  frère. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  frère. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Repeat. 

Voici  son  oncle. 

Plural  Forms. 

Voilà  ses  amis. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  amis. 

Voilà  ses  parents. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  parents. 

Voilà  ses  sœurs. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  sœurs. 

Voilà  ses  frères. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  frères. 

Voilà  ses  habits. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  habits. 

Voilà  ses  amis. 

Repeat. 

Voilà  ses  amis. 

(Similarly,  mes,  tes,  nos,  vos, 

leurs) 

Mere  repetition  soon  becomes  tedious  and  before  the  students  lose 
interests  (though  the  teacher  usually  reaches  the  boredom  climax  long 
before  his  students  have  acquired  a  satisfactory  control  of  a  structural 
feature),  the  teacher  should  shift  to  a  simple  substitution  drill  where¬ 
in  the  student  is  given  a  basic  frame  sentence  and  then  provided  with 
cues  which  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  appropriate  slot  of  the  frame. 
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The  simple  substitution  drill  stage  should  closely  parallel  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  forms  stage:  one  should  start  with  leur,  then  notre,  votre, 
and  end  up  with  the  plural  forms.  We  shall  illustrate  with  the  three- 
form  adjectives: 


Instructor 

Student(s) 

Où  est  son  oncle? 

Repeat. 

Où  est  son  oncle? 

- son  école? 

Où  est  son  école? 

- son  frère? 

Où  est  son  frère? 

- son  oncle? 

Où  est  son  oncle? 

- son  école? 

Où  est  son  école? 

- sa  sœur? 

Où  est  sa  sœur? 

- son  oncle? 

Où  est  son  oncle? 

In  providing  the  cue  phrase  ( son  école ,  etc.)  it  is  important  to  present 
the  student  with  the  intonational  and  stress  pattern  that  it  would  have 
in  a  complete  utterance,  otherwise  the  student  practices  an  artificial 
“word  list”  intonational  and  stress  pattern  unfortunately  too  common 
in  the  class-room  but  which  is  never  heard  in  a  real  linguistic  situa¬ 
tion.  A  simple  substitution  drill  used  as  a  learning  drill  should  clearly 
focus  the  student’s  attention  to  a  single  structural  feature  at  a  time. 
After  the  student  readily  controls  the  various  forms  of  a  single  posses¬ 
sive  adjective  a  “mixed”  simple  substitution  drill  contrasting  several 
different  possessive  adjective  may  be  presented.  But  either  all  the  pos¬ 
sessive  adjectives  are  in  the  plural  or  members  of  the  same  group— 
Group  B,  for  example— or  only  one  class  of  nouns— masculine  nouns 
beginning  with  a  consonant — is  selected.  We  offer  as  example  a  mixed 
simple  substitution  drill  that  contrasts  the  feminine  pre-vowel  form  of 
the  various  groups  of  possessive  adjectives: 


Instructor  Student(s) 

C’est  mon  auto.  Repeat.  C  est  mon  auto. 


- ton  auto. 

- son  auto. 

- notre  auto. 

- votre  auto. 

- leur  auto. 

- mon  auto. 


C’est  ton  auto. 
C’est  son  auto. 
C’est  notre  auto. 
C’est  votre  auto 
C’est  leur  auto. 
C’est  mon  auto. 


Had  masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  been  piesented  in 
the  cue  of  the  preceding  drill  it  would  have  been  immensely  compli¬ 
cated  and  it  would  no  longer  be  a  true  learning  drill. 
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Simple  substitution  drills  may  be  converted  to  a  more  interesting 
type  of  drill,  the  multiple  substitution  drill,  by  simply  substituting  in 
the  noun  slot,  provided  of  course  that  the  substituted  noun  is  of  the 
same  gender  and  sandhi  class: 


Instructor 

Ce  n’est  pas  mon  frère.  Repeat. 

- son - 

- livre. 

- votre  — 

- tour. 

- leur - 

- frère. 

- mon - 


Student(s) 

Ce  n’est  pas  mon  frère. 
Ce  n’est  pas  son  frère. 
Ce  n’est  pas  son  livre. 
Ce  n’est  pas  votre  livre. 
Ce  n’est  pas  votre  tour. 
Ce  n’est  pas  leur  tour. 
Ce  n’est  pas  leur  frère. 
Ce  n’est  pas  mon  frère. 


The  reader  has  no  doubt  observed  that  most  of  the  sample  drills 
we  have  presented  are  “closed”  by  ending  up  with  the  first  or  cue  sen¬ 
tence.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  allows  the  instructor 
to  proceed  at  the  rapid  speed  that  effective  drill  requires  and  gives 
the  poorer  student  an  opportunity  to  catch  on  to  the  pattern  after  sev¬ 
eral  repetitions  of  the  drill.  In  our  experience  short  closed  drills  are 
preferable  to  long  open-ended  drills. 


3.  Analysis. 

When  the  student  can  do  substitution  drills  with  confidence  and 
accuracy,  tire  teacher  may  present  an  analysis  of  the  structural  facts 
involved.  Analysis,  by  providing  an  objective  visual  image  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  serves  to  reinforce  the  inductively  acquired  audio-lingual  control. 
It  also  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  “puzzle-solving,” 
the  only  type  of  puzzle  solving  that  should  be  tolerated  in  tire  lan¬ 
guage  class-room.  If  the  learning  drill  phase  has  been  skillfully  con¬ 
ducted,  the  students  themselves  could  no  doubt,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
hints,  arrive  at  a  classification  such  as  that  presented  in  Table  I.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  first  semester  students  of  French,  unprejudiced  by 
previous  exposure  to  the  written  word,  are  generally  able  to  grasp  the 
morphology  of  the  French  possessive  adjectives  as  well  if  not  better 
than  graduate  students  influenced  by  many  years  of  traditional  "writ¬ 
ten-word”  oriented  grammar. 

At  this  juncture  it  would  be  useful  to  show  the  student  the  sim¬ 
ilarities  and  differences  between  the  form  of  the  possessive  adjectives 
and  that  of  the  other  determiners.  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  pattern  /Xz/  before  vowel  versus  /X/  before  consonant, 
where  /X/  represents  any  string  of  sound  ending  with  the  vowels  /e/ 
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and  /o/  and  the  consonant  /r/,  e.g.  mes,  nos,  leurs,  nor  the  perfect 
parallel  between  mes,  tes,  ses  and  les,  ces,  des.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  mon,  ton,  son  resemble  le,  un,  and  ce  in  that  singular  forms 


Before  Vowel 


Group 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Before  Consonant 


Fern. 


Masc. 


S 

i 

n 

g 

u 

1 

a 

r 


/leer/ 


leur 


B 


C’ 


D 


/vDtr  / 
/notr/ 


votre 

notre 


/votrœ/ 

/natrœ/ 


/son/ 

/ton/ 

/mon/ 

N 


son 

ton 

mon 

V 


cet 


/set/ 


cette 


/œn/  un 


/yn/  une 


/sa/  sa 
/ta/  ta 
/ma/  ma 
/la/.  la 


/sô/  son 
/tô/  ton 
/mô/  mon 
/lœ/  Zc 


/setœ/  cette  /sœ/  ce 


/yn ce/  «ne6 


/œ/  un 


/dez/ 

des 

/de/ 

/sez/ 

ces 

/se/ 

/lez/ 

les 

/le/ 

/mez/ 

mes 

/me/ 

/t£z/ 

tes 

/te/ 

/sez/ 

ses 

/se/ 

/noz/ 

nos 

/no/ 

/voz/ 

vos 

/vo/ 

/Icerz/ 

leurs 

/lœr/ 

P 

1 

u 

r 

a 

1 


Table  II 

Classification  of  French  Determiners 


«  The  forms  /setœ/  and  /ynœ/  occur  before  feminine  words  beginning  with  the 
morphophoneme  h-aspirée;  they  may  also  occur  before  any  other  consonant  in  very 
formal  style. 
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are  determined  by  the  gender  of  the  head  noun  and  the  first  phoneme 
of  the  immediately  following  element  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possessive  adjectives  and  le  differ  from  un  and  ce  in  the  way  the 
forms  pattern  with  respect  to  gender  and  sandhi  variation.  Table  II 
shows  these  relationships. 

4.  Practice  drills. 

The  third  phase  in  the  presentation  of  structural  patterns  is  the 
practice  drill.1  Lest  they  degenerate  into  guessing  games  or  “tests,” 
practice  drills  should  be  introduced  only  when  the  student  manipulates 
the  pattern  with  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency.  The  practice  drill  par 
excellence  is  the  correlation  drill.  The  student  is  provided  with  a  basic 
frame  and  a  cue  phrase  which  is  to  be  substituted  in  a  particular  slot 
of  the  frame;  the  substitution,  in  turn,  is  accompanied  by  a  correlated 
change  elsewhere  in  the  basic  frame.  For  example: 


Instructor 

Student(s) 

Mon  oncle  est  à  Paris. 

Repeat.  Mon  oncle  est  à  Paris. 

- sœur - 

Ma  sœur  est  à  Paris. 

- ami  Jean - 

Mon  ami  Jean  est  à  Paris. 

- parents - 

Mes  parents  sont  à  Paris. 

- amis - 

Mes  amis  sont  à  Paris. 

etc. 

- oncle - 

Mon  oncle  est  à  Paris. 

A  more  complex  type  of  correlation  drill  involves  the  alternation 

of  a  substitution  necessitating 

a  correlated  change  and  a  simple  sub- 

stitution.  In  the  case  of  the 

possessive  adjectives  it  permits  shifting 

from  one  type  of  adjective  to  another,  for  example,  from  type  A,  leur. 

to  type  C,  mon.  We  shall  call 

this  type  of  drill  a  substitution-correla- 

tion  drill. 

Instructor 

Student(s) 

Je  prends  son  crayon. 

Repeat.  Je  prends  son  crayon. 

- auto. 

Je  prends  son  auto. 

- votre - 

Je  prends  votre  auto. 

- chemise 

Je  prends  votre  chemise. 

- sa - 

Je  prends  sa  chemise. 

etc. 

- crayon 

Je  prends  son  crayon 

7  It  may  be  objected  that  all  drills  are  “learning”  drills.  It  may  thus  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  replace  the  learning  drill/practice  drill  dichotomy  by  a  imitation-memor¬ 
ization  drill/practice  drill  dichotomy. 
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The  chief  advantage  of  the  various  types  of  correlation  drills  is  their 
adaptability:  if  the  student  falters  the  correlation  drill  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  substitution  drill  by  expanding  the  cue  to  include  the 
correlated  feature,  e.g.  in  Je  prends  son  crayon,  where  the  cue  be¬ 
comes  son  auto  rather  than  auto ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  student 
handles  the  correlation  drill  with  ease  it  may  be  transformed  into  a 
substitution-correlation  drill  or  a  multiple  correlation  drill.  This  type 
of  drill  is  well  adapted  to  the  review  of  previously  acquired  patterns. 
Thus  the  combination  à  +  definite  article  is  readily  drilled  with  the 
possessive  adjectives: 


Instructor  Student(s) 

Mon  oncle  est  à  la  gare.  Repeat.  Mon  oncle  est  à  la  gare. 


- sœur - 

- l’hôtel. 

- parents - 

- le  café. 

etc. 

- (la  gare) 

- oncle - 


Ma  sœur  est  à  la  gare. 

Ma  sœur  est  à  l’hôtel. 

Mes  parents  sont  à  l’hôtel 
Mes  parents  sont  au  café. 

(à  la  gare) 

Mon  oncle  est  à  la  gare. 


Although  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  gradual  internaliza¬ 
tion  of  structural  patterns,  correlation  and  substitution  drills  share  the 
artificiality  of  much  of  the  traditional  drill  material.  In  a  sense,  drill 
sentences  in  the  formalized  context  of  pattern  drill  constitute  utter¬ 
ances  in  a  special  class-room  "metalanguage”  rather  than  bona  fide  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  particular  natural  language.  The  ability  to  engage  in 
purposeful  conversation  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  foreign  language  train¬ 
ing,  at  least  audio-lingual  language  training.  Natural  and  spontaneous 
conversation  is,  by  definition,  excluded  from  the  formalized  class-room 
situations  but  it  is  most  closely  approximatey  by  the  patterned  response 
drill.  Patterned  response  drills  elicit  answers  sharing  similar  structural 
features  from  a  series  of  cue  questions;  in  this  type  of  drill  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  structural  correctness  of  the  response  rather  than  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  the  response  provides.  Response  drills 
may  involve  direct  as  well  as  indirect  questions.  For  example: 


Direct  Response  Drill 
Instructor 
Où  est  votre  oncle? 
Où  est  son  ami? 


Student(s) 

Mon  oncle  est  à  Paris. 
Son  ami  est  en  France. 
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Où  est  leur  chien? 
Où  sont  vos  habits? 
etc. 


Leur  chien  est  dans  le  jardin. 
Mes  habits  sont  là. 


Indirect  Response  Drill 


Instructor 


Demandez  à  Monsieur  Z  où  est  son  oncle. 
Demandez  à  votre  voisin  de  droite  s’il  a  son  stylo. 
Demandez  à  Mlle  Y  si  sa  tante  est  à  Paris. 


Student  A 


Student  B 


Où  est  votre  oncle? 
Avez-vous  votre  stylo? 

Votre  tante,  est-elle  à  Paris? 


Mon  oncle  est  en  France. 
Oui,  j’ai  mon  stylo. 

Non,  ma  tante  est  à  Nancy. 


In  another  variant  of  the  direct  response  drill  the  cue  is  a  directive 
rather  than  a  question.  For  example: 


Student 

Mon  oncle  est  à  Paris. 


Instructor 


Dites  à  Monsieur  X  que  votre 
oncle  est  à  Paris. 

Dites  à  Mlle  Z  de  vous  donner 


Donnez-moi  votre  stylo. 


son  stylo, 
etc. 

Note  that  some  artificiality  unfortunately  remains,  for  to  the  question 
Où  est  votre  oncle?,  a  Frenchman  would  most  likely  reply:  Il  est  à 
Paris,  or  simply,  A  Paris. 

The  structural  approach  does  not  exclude  translation  drills.  Transla¬ 
tion  drills,  provided  they  are  patterned,  constitute  good  practice  drills. 
They  differ  from  response  drills  in  that  the  cue  stimulates  the  instan¬ 
taneous  production  of  a  nearest  equivalent  in  the  target  language  rath¬ 
er  than  calling  forth  a  contextual  correlate.  The  automaticity  of  lin¬ 
guistic  production  which  all  practice  drills  induce  is  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  end-result  of  the  integrated  structural  approach.  It  has  er¬ 
roneously  been  said  that  the  aim  of  the  FL  teacher  is  to  bring  students 
to  “think”  in  the  target  language.  More  correctly,  it  is  to  bring  them 
“not  to  think”  in  any  language,  native  or  target,  i.e.  not  to  think  of 
how  to  say  something  in  the  target  language  but  of  what  to  say,  of 
what  is  to  be  communicated  through  the  use  of  the  target  language. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  internalization  of  linguistic  patterns  through 
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relentless  drill  permits:  the  student  acquires  a  stock  of  appropriate  di¬ 
rect  responses  to  various  cues.  He  need  no  longer  render  the  cue  into 
an  equivalent  cue  in  his  native  language  and  then  equate  an  appro¬ 
priate  native  language  response  to  a  target  language  utterance. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  article  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  utility  of  structural  linguistics  to  the  fundamental  activity 
of  the  FL  class-room,  pattern  drill.  Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  pro¬ 
gression  from  structural  analysis  to  pattern  drill  is  hindered  by  the 
paucity  of  readily  available  and  nontechnical  analyses  of  the  structure 
of  the  major  languages  of  our  FL  curricula.  No  doubt  the  closer  as¬ 
sociation  of  structural  linguists  and  languages  teachers,  particularly  in 
NDEA  sponsored  projects,  will  foster  the  development  of  more  objec¬ 
tive  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  latter  and  will  help  dispel  the  notion 
that  structural  linguistics  and  FL  teaching  are  mutually  exclusive  dis¬ 
ciplines. 

Indiana  University 


Using  Commercial  Recordings 


by  Gustave  Mathieu 

o 

X.,  ^UR  STUDENTS  are  indeed  lucky  that  so  many  fine  commer¬ 
cially  recorded  language  materials  are  available  today.  In  some  they 
can  hear  lycéens  from  Dijon  or  Nice  tell  about  their  home  towns,  in 
others  they  can  eavesdrop  on  a  Parisian  family  at  breakfast  or  while 
shopping,  and  in  still  other  recordings  they  can  participate  in  scenes 
from  history,  dramatized  (, Jeanne  d’ Arc)  or  real  (Un  drame  à  Paris:  La 
collision  K-Ike ).  There  are  poems,  interviews,  songs,  commentaries, 
plays,  stories,  and  many  more  audio  materials  through  which  our  stu¬ 
dents  can  “earwitness”  French  as  a  living  language  in  a  living  culture. 
Whether  these  recordings  were  prepared  for  American  students  of 
French  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  children  and  adults  in  France,  they  all 
constitute  excellent  teaching  materials  for  advanced  lab— if  we  know 
how  to  use  and  exploit  them.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  recordings  should  be  considered  as  raw  material  which  the 
French  teacher  must  process  in  order  to  extract  every  ounce  of  learn¬ 
ing  potential. 

In  the  following  few  pages  I  should  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for 
transforming  ready-made  commercial  recordings  into  an  effective  and 
fully  automated  language  workout  in  the  laboratory.  And  since  I  love 
to  coin  terms  which  nobody  but  I  will  ever  use  we  shall  call  this  proce¬ 
dure  the  parceling  technique. 

For  the  mechanical  procedure  in  the  art  of  parceling  follow  these 
directions: 

1)  Load  your  source  material,  i.e.,  the  commercial  tape,  on  tape  re¬ 
corder  A,  the  playing  machine.  The  latter  must  have  an  instantaneous 
pause  button  and  preferably  one  that  can  be  locked  into  position. 

2)  Load  a  blank  tape  on  recorder  B,  the  recording  machine.  An  in¬ 
stantaneous  pause  button  on  the  second  machine  is  helpful  but  not 
necessary. 

3)  Connect  tape  recorder  A  to  B  by  plugging  one  end  of  a  patch 
cord  into  the  External- Ampli  fier  Outlet  of  machine  A  and  the  other 
end  into  the  Radio/Phono  Input  of  machine  B.  Leave  the  loudspeaker 
on  machine  B  in  “On”  position. 

4)  After  matching  the  volume  for  best  results  you  are  ready  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  source  material  on  machine  A  with  the  proper  pauses  on  to  the 
blank  tape  on  machine  B. 
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5)  To  insert  the  pauses  between  the  source  material  as  it  is  being 
transferred  to  the  blank  tape  on  B,  simply  stop  the  tape  on  machine 
A  with  the  instantaneous  pause  button.  While  tape  A  is  thus  stopped, 
the  tape  on  B  continues  to  run  while  “recording”  silent  space.  As  soon 
as  you  release  the  pause  button  on  machine  A,  the  source  material  will 
again  be  recorded  on  machine  B.1 

6)  To  record  your  voice— directions  to  learner,  questions  on  content 
and  answers— follow  these  steps:  stop  both  machines  A  and  B  and  lock 
instantaneous  pause  button  into  stop  position;  unplug  patch  cord  on 
machine  B;  plug  in  mike  on  machine  B;  release  pause  button  on  ma¬ 
chine  B  and  speak  into  the  mike.2 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  procedure.  In  addition  to  the  two  tape 
recorders,  the  patch  cord,  the  source  material  and  the  blank  tape,  you 
will  need  a  stop  watch,  a  tapescript  of  everything  you  will  record 
(“voice”  as  the  jargon  has  it),  the  text  of  the  source  material,  a  blue 
and  a  red  pencil,  and  either  released  time  or  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

We  now  turn  to  the  actual  programing,  or  tapescript,  for  the  auto¬ 
mated  practice.  In  order  to  get  the  “feel”  of  what  the  learner  will  hear, 
I  suggest  that  you  read  the  following  tapescript  aloud.  Please  note  that 
small  capital  letters  indicate  what  you  will  say  and  record;  ordinary 
roman  type  shows  what  the  native  voices  on  the  source  material  say; 
and  italics  represent  my  running  explanations  which,  of  course,  are 
meant  for  your  eyes  only  and  would  not  be  recorded. 

Sample  Blueprint  of  Parceled  Lab  Unit 

Parceled  dialogue,  La  Vie  en  France,  Number  8.  Aujourd’hui  nous 

SOMMES  DE  RETOUR  AVEC  NOS  AMIS,  BOB  ET  COLETTE.  Les  VOILÀ  QUI  PAS¬ 
SENT  DEVANT  UNE  ÉCOLE.  APPROCHONS-NOUS  ET  ÉCOUTONS  CE  QU’ILS  DISENT. 

Tiens,  Colette,  c’est  une  école! 

Oui,  Bob,  c’est  une  école  primaire. 

1  If  the  source  material  is  on  disc,  it  can  be  either  first  transferred  to  a  tape 
(which  then  becomes  tape  A)  or  the  disc  itself  on  a  turntable  can  be  used  as  ma¬ 
chine  A.  In  order  to  stop  the  disc  instantaneously  for  inserting  the  pauses,  cut  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  is  larger  than  the  turntable  and  place  it  between  the  turntable 
and  the  disc.  To  stop  the  disc,  grasp  the  sheet  of  paper  with  forefinger  and  thumb. 
If  the  latter  method  is  used,  let  the  learner  first  hear  the  entire  dialogue  in  short 
utterances  and  then  the  entire  dialogue  in  longer  ones.  This  is  necessary  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  exact  starting  point  on  a  microgroove  disc. 

2  Much  of  the  operation  under  (6)  is  simplified  if  you  have  a  “mixer,”  that  is 
a  device  by  which  signals  from  two  or  more  sources-in  this  case  Tape  A  and  your 
voice — can  be  fed  simultaneously  into  a  tape  recorder  (machine  B)  at  proper  level 
and  balance. 
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Mais,  il  n’est  que  onze  heures  et  demie!  Pourquoi  tous  les  élèves  s’en 
vont-ils  déjà? 

Quelle  question!  Ils  ont  faim.  Ils  vont  déjeuner  chez  eux. 

Etc.  The  entire  dialogue  between  Bob  and  Colette  is  transferred  from 
tape  A  to  tape  B. 

Maintenant  écoutons-les  une  deuxième  fois. 

The  entire  dialogue  is  transferred  for  a  second  time  from  A  to  B.  To 
do  this,  stop  tape  B,  rewind  tape  A  to  beginning  of  dialogue,  and  re¬ 
lease  stop  buttons  on  A  and  B  simultaneously . 

Maintenant  vous  n’allez  entendre  que  quelques  lignes  à  la  fois. 
Chaque  passage  sera  suivi  de  quelques  questions.  Après  chaque 

QUESTION  IL  y  AURA  UN  MOMENT  DE  SILENCE  PENDANT  LEQUEL  VOUS  POUR¬ 
REZ  RÉFLÉCHIR  À  LA  RÉPONSE.  Ne  DONNEZ  PAS  LA  RÉPONSE.  RÉFLÉCHIS- 
SEZ-Y  SEULEMENT.  VOUS  ENTENDREZ  ENSUITE  LA  RÉPONSE. 

Tiens,  Colette,  c’est  une  école! 

Oui,  Bob,  c’est  une  école  primaire. 

Mais,  il  n’est  que  onze  heures  et  demie!  Pourquoi  tous  les  élèves  s’en 
vont-ils  déjà? 

Voici  maintenant  les  questions. 

Que  faisaient  Bob  et  Colette?— Ils  se  promenaient. 

Etait-ce  un  lycée  ou  une  école  primaire?— C’était  une  école  pri¬ 
maire. 

Quelle  heure  était-il?— Il  était  onze  heures  et  demie. 

Que  faisaient  les  élèves?— Ils  sortaient  de  l’école. 

Maintenant  écoutons  ce  même  passage  encore  une  fois. 

Tiens,  Colette, . [to]  s’en  vont-ils  déjà? 

The  above  three  lines  of  the  dialogue  are  transferred  once  more.  Now 
that  the  learner  has  been  challenged  by  the  questions  he  will  be  eager 
to  find  out  what  he  may  have  missed  or  failed  to  understand. 
Maintenant  continuons  à  écouter  leur  conversation. 

Quelle  question!  Ils  ont  faim.  Ils  vont  déjeuner  chez  eux. 

Etc.  The  next  three  or  four  lines  of  the  dialogue  are  transferred  and 
will  be  followed  by  questions  and  answers  on  content  as  were  the  pre¬ 
vious  three  lines. 

Maintenant  écoutons  ce  même  passage  encore  une  fois. 

Quelle  question! . . . 

Etc.  The  entire  dialogue  is  thus  presented  in  small  parcels  to  the  learn¬ 
er  for  listening-comprehension  practice  without  translation.  Now  that 
the  learner  has  heard  each  line  several  times  and  understood  most  of 
the  dialogue  by  means  of  questions  and  ansxuers  by  the  teacher,  he  is 
instructed: 
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Maintenant  vous  allez  de  nouveau  entendre  nos  amis.  Cette  fois-çi 
vous  n  entendrez  que  quelques  mots.  Dans  le  silence  qui  suivra,  vous 

NE  RÉPÉTEREZ  QUE  CE  QUE  VOUS  ALLEZ  ENTENDRE.  ESSAYEZ  D’iMITER  BOB 

et  Colette  aussi  bien  que  vous  le  pouvez. 

Tiens,  Colette,  (pause ) 
c’est  une  école!  (pause ) 

Oui,  Bob,  (pause) 

c’est  une  école  primaire,  (pause) 

Mais,  il  n’est  (pause) 

que  onze  heures  et  demie!  (pause) 

Pourquoi  tous  les  élèves  (pause) 
s'en  vont-ils  déjà?  (pause) 

Maintenant  répétez  de  nouveau  ce  que  vous  entendez. 

The  same  few  lines  are  presented  again  in  longer  utterances. 

Tiens,  Colette,  c’est  une  école!  (pause) 

Oui,  Bob,  c’est  une  école  primaire,  (pause) 

Etc.  Thus  each  four  or  five  lines  are  presented  for  repetition  first  in 
short  and  then  in  longer  utterances  which  are ,  however,  always  mean- 
ingful  as  a  unit  and  do  not  disrupt  any  liaisons.  To  transfer  the  repe¬ 
tition  with  the  longer  utterances,  rewind  to  starting  point.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  and  a  well-working  instantaneous  pause  button  this  is  no 
problem.  The  pauses  for  the  short  and  the  longer  utterances  can  be 
indicated  with  blue  and  red  hash  marks  on  the  text  of  the  source  ma¬ 
terial. 

Et  maintenant  écoutons-les  pour  la  dernière  fois. 

The  entire  dialogue  is  transferred  once  more.  Now  that  the  learner  has 
heard,  understood,  and  said  the  entire  dialogue  he  is  ready  to  read  ana 
write  the  material.  Here  is  the  parting  message: 

En  sortant  du  labo  vous  trouverez  le  texte  de  ce  petit  dialogue 
sur  la  table  près  de  la  porte.  Prenez-en  un  exemplaire.  Comme  de¬ 
voir  POUR  LA  PROCHAINE  FOIS,  LISEZ  LE  TEXTE  ET  COPIEZ-LE  ENTIÈREMENT. 

Préparez-vous  pour  une  dictée  qui  sera  faite  en  classe.  C’est  tout 
pour  aujourd’hui.  N’oubliez  pas  de  fermer  l’appareil  avant  de  quit¬ 
ter  la  cabine.  Au  revoir— ou  plutôt,  "aux  écoutes”  jusqu’à  la  pro¬ 
chaine  fois.  End  of  parceled  dialog,  La  Vie  en  France,  number  8.3 

Orange  County  State  College 
California 

3  The  parceling  technique  is  also  most  effective  for  teaching  songs  to  children 
and  students  at  all  levels. 


Notes  and  Discussion 

The  Symmetry  of  Benjamin  Constant’s  “ Adolphe ” 


Benjamin  Constant’s  celebrated  novel  Adolphe  displays  a  remarkable  and  almost 
geometric  symmetry  which,  when  studied,  reveals  a  conscious  stylistic  device  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  It  is  a  symmetry  existing  in  terms  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
most  crucial  moments  in  the  novel,  the  height  of  Adolphe  s  exaltation  and  the 
depth  of  his  despair. 

The  first  of  these  moments  occurs  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Adolphe,  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  his  vague  and  restless  long¬ 
ings,  has  set  out  to  win  the  affections  of  Ellénore.  His  success  is  such  that  vanity 
momentarily  masquerades  as  passion,  and  for  a  brief  time  he  convinces  himself  that 
he  is  really  in  love: 

J’aimai,  je  respectai  mille  fois  plus  Ellénore  après  qu’elle  se  fut  donnée.  Je  mar¬ 
chais  avec  orgueil  au  milieu  des  hommes;  je  promenais  sur  eux  un  regard  domi¬ 
nateur.  L’air  que  je  respirais  était  à  lui  seul  une  jouissance.  Je  m’élançais >  au-devant 
de  la  nature,  pour  la  remercier  du  bienfait  inespéré,  du  bienfait  immense  qu’elle 
avait  daigné  m’accorder  A 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that,  once  this  summit  has  been  reached— and  reached  by 
Adolphe’s  self-deception,  and  consequently  his  deception  of  Ellénore— the  relation¬ 
ship  will  have  no  other  direction  to  travel  but  downward.  Indeed,  it  is  not  long 
before  Adolphe  realizes  that  he  is  involved  in  an  affair  which  promises  to  have  its 
drawbacks.  Ellénore  becomes  possessive;  her  attentions  grow  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
burden  from  which  the  hero  cannot  bring  himself  to  escape.  Tearful  reconciliations 
follow  bitter  outbursts  as  Adolphe  continues  to  postpone  a  separation  which  he 
knows  must  inevitably  come.  The  psychological  stalemate  would  doubtless  be  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely  were  it  not  for  a  deus  ex  machina  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which 
disabuses  Ellénore  beyond  consolation  and  casts  her  into  a  lethargy  which  will  soon 
result  in  her  death. 

It  is  after  the  lengthy  series  of  vacillations  which  characterize  the  degeneration 
of  the  affair  (and  which,  indeed,  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  story),  and  just 
before  Ellénore’s  death,  that  we  find  the  second  crucial  point,  the  counterpoise  to 
Adolphe’s  triumphant  exaltation  quoted  above.  Aware  that  Ellénore  is  about  to 
die,  Adolphe  realizes  for  the  first  time  what  effect  her  death  will  have  upon  him. 
It  will  deprive  him  not  of  the  only  person  whom  he  loves,  but  of  the  only  person 
who  loves  him.  It  is  this  realization  that  completes  the  downward  plunge  from  the 
zenith  of  his  earlier  triumph.  And  what  is  worse,  Adolphe  understands  with  his 
customary  lucidity  that  it  is  through  his  own  actions— inevitable  though  they  may 
have  been— that  he  has  fallen  to  his  nadir. 

Ce  n’étaint  pas  les  regrets  de  l’amour,  c’était  un  sentiment  plus  sombre  et  plus 
triste.  .  .  .  J’avais  brisé  l’être  qui  m’aimait;  j’avais  brisé  ce  coeur,  compagnon  du  mien , 

l  Benjamin  Constant,  Adolphe,  ed.  Jacques-Henry  Bornècque  (Paris:  Garnier, 
1955),  p.  56. 
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qui  avait  persisté  à  se  dévouer  à  moi,  dans  sa  tendresse  infatigable;  déjà  V isolement 
m’atteignait.  Ellénore  respirait  encore ,  mais  je  ne  pouvais  plus  lui  confier  mes 
pensées;  j’étais  déjà  seul  sur  la  terre;  je  ne  vivais  plus  dans  cette  atmosphère 
d’amour  qu’elle  répandait  autour  de  moi;  l’air  que  je  respirais  me  paraissait  plus 
rude,  les  visages  des  hommes  plus  indifférents;  toute  la  nature  semblait  me  dire 
que  j’allais  à  jamais  cesser  d’être  aimé .2 

In  a  consideration  of  the  novel’s  structure,  the  importance  of  these  two  passages 
cannot  be  stressed  enough.  If  we  consider  the  first  chapter  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  hero  and  his  background,  with  the  “real”  adventure  beginning  only  with 
Chapter  II,  it  can  be  seen  that,  in  a  concrete  sense,  the  two  passages  are  symmet¬ 
rically  placed  in  the  narration.  The  first  is  situated  about  as  close  to  the  outset  of 
the  Adolphe/Ellénore  affair  as  is  the  second  to  its  unhappy  conclusion.  But  the 
symmetry  does  not  end  with  this  apparently  superficial  observation,  nor  is  it  acci¬ 
dental.  A  study  of  the  language  of  the  two  passages  in  question  shows  a  conscious 
design  on  Constant’s  part  to  set  them  clearly  against  one  another  as  the  high  and 
low  points  of  Adolphe’s  emotional  experience. 

On  the  one  hand,  after  his  seduction  of  Ellénore,  the  hero  defines  his  jubilation 
in  reference  to  three  external  elements:  the  people  around  him  (“Je  marchais  avec 
orgueil  au  milieu  des  hommes;  je  promenais  sur  eux  un  regard  dominateur”);  the 
air  he  breathes  (“L’air  que  je  respirais  était  à  lui  seul  une  jouissance”);  and  Nature 
herself  ("Je  m’élançais  au-devant  de  la  nature,  pour  la  remercier  du  bienfait  ines¬ 
péré,  du  bienfait  immense  qu’elle  avait  daigné  m’accorder”).  In  this  burst  of  un¬ 
precedented  self-confidence,  Adolphe  revels  in  his  new-found  importance.  For  the 
first  time  he  has  the  intense  realization  that  his  existence  is  significant,  that  it  is 
not  inconsequential.  Through  Ellénore’s  love  he  has  achieved  a  meaningful  exist¬ 
ence,  as  opposed  to  his  former  life,  undefined  and  aimless,  characterized  by  “des 
études  que  j’interrompais  souvent,  des  projets  que  je  n’exécutais  pas,  des  plaisirs 
qui  ne  m’intéressaient  guère.”3  By  measuring  himself  against  the  outside  world 
Adolphe  comes  to  a  joyful  awareness  of  his  own  being,  predicated  upon  the  love 
of  his  mistress.  Nature  is  the  generous  benefactress  who  has  proved  her  recognition 
by  bestowing  upon  him  a  prize  that  places  him  above  all  other  men,  upon  whom 
he  may  now  cast  glances  of  superiority.  Indeed,  even  the  air  he  breathes  seems  to 
participate  in  his  joy.  Thus,  at  the  height  of  his  exaltation,  it  is  in  terms  of  his 
environment,  both  human  and  otherwise,  that  Adolphe  sees  his  existence  assume 
definition.  He  is  ecstatically  conscious  of  the  world  around  him  and  his  relation  to 
it;  the  natural  world,  toward  which  he  feels  abundantly  grateful  and  which  seems 
to  rejoice  with  him,  and  the  human  world  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  may  view 
with  an  almost  haughty  pride. 

In  the  corresponding  passage  toward  the  end  of  the  novel  Adolphe,  deploring 
Ellénore’s  imminent  death,  realizes  full  well  that  his  is  not  the  grief  of  a  lover: 
“Ce  n’étaient  pas  les  regrets  de  l’amour,  c’était  un  sentiment  plus  sombre  et  plus 
triste.  ...”  Analyzing  his  emotions  clearly,  he  understands  that  his  moral  desola¬ 
tion  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  lose  the  only  being  who  has  given  his 
life  meaning:  “J’étais  déjà  seul  sur  la  terre;  je  ne  vivais  plus  dans  cette  atmosphère 
d’amour  qu’elle  répandait  autour  de  moi. ...”  In  other  words,  Adolphe  seems  to 
realize  that  it  was  through  Ellénore’s  love  that  he  had  indeed  achieved  an  iden- 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  138,  139. 
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tity,  and  that  now,  deprived  of  that  ‘‘atmosphère  d’amour”  which  he  has  sought 
for  so  long  to  be  rid  of,  he  is  condemned  to  lose  his  very  existence  as  a  meaning¬ 
ful  individual.3 4 

It  cannot  be  mere  coincidence  that  in  this  second  crucial  passage  Adolphe  ex¬ 
presses  his  state  of  mind  and  soul  in  terms  of  the  same  external  phenomena  that 
had  previously  served  to  voice  his  elation.  No  longer  is  the  air  he  breathes  a  joy 
unto  itself:  ‘‘L’air  que  je  respirais  me  paraissait  plus  rude.”  No  longer  does  he  cast 
a  proud  glance  upon  his  fellow  men.  Instead,  it  is  as  if  they  are  unaware  of  his 
existence:  ‘‘Les  visages  des  hommes  que  je  rencontrais  (paraissaient)  plus  indiffé¬ 
rents.  ...”  No  longer  does  Nature  appear  as  a  generous  benefactress.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  “toute  la  nature  semblait  me  dire  que  j'allais  à  jamais  cesser  d’être  aimé." 
The  very  elements  outside  of  himself  by  which  Adolphe  had  become  conscious  of 
his  meaningful  existence  now  reflect  only  the  death  of  his  identity. 

This  striking  repetition  of  the  terms  in  which  Adolphe  expresses  first  his  elation, 
then  his  despair,  intensifies  the  importance  of  the  two  passages  under  discussion  as 
the  high  and  low  points  of  his  spiritual  adventure.  Here  is  clearly  revealed  a  struc¬ 
tural  symmetry  in  a  masterpiece  which,  for  all  its  classic  simplicity,  displays  many 
a  subtlety  of  style. 

Wesleyan  University  ( Connecticut )  Norman  R.  Shapiro 


Les  Prêtres  au  travail  et  Vaction  catholique  ouvrière 

Les  lecteurs  de  la  French  Review  n’ignorent  pas  les  profondes  transformations 
qui  s’opèrent  au  sein  de  l’Eglise  catholique  en  France.  Un  compte  rendu,  signé 
Henri  Peyre,  du  livre  d’Adrien  Dansette  sur  le  Destin  du  Catholicisme  français 
brossait  pour  eux,  en  février  1960,  les  grandes  lignes  du  mouvement  de  rupture  de 
l’Eglise  avec  les  classes  possédantes  et  dirigeantes  ainsi  que  de  sa  tentative  de  rap¬ 
prochement  de  la  classe  ouvrière.  En  mai  1959,  sous  le  titre  “Revolution  in  West¬ 
ern  France”  Laurence  Wylie  leur  avait  offert  une  étude,  remarquable  par  son  ca¬ 
ractère  précis  et  concret,  sur  la  fin  des  notables,  sur  la  disparition  des  hobereaux 
réactionnaires  et  paternalistes  qui  dominaient  naguère  l’Ouest  catholique. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

4  It  is  in  these  terms  that  the  apparent  contradiction  of  Adolphe’s  conduct  can 
be  better  understood.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  desperately  anxious  to  rid  himself  of 
the  burden  which  Ellénore’s  love  has  become;  yet,  on  the  other,  he  is  unable  to 
give  up  this  love.  It  is  not  enough  to  interpret  his  reluctance  as  a  desire  not  to 
hurt  his  mistress.  Rather  it  would  appear  that  Adolphe  realizes,  even  if  only  sub¬ 
consciously,  that  Ellénore’s  love  is  the  only  yardstick  by  which  he  can  measure  the 
meaningfulness  of  his  own  existence.  He  yearns  for  his  freedom  but  at  the  same 
time  shrinks  from  it;  for  freedom  would,  in  effect,  mean  the  loss  of  his  identity. 
Thus  his  constant  vacillation.  In  the  paragraph  under  discussion  Adolphe  finally 
appears  aware  of  this  correspondence  between  Ellénore’s  love  and  his  identity,  for 
he  seems  to  understand  that  in  losing  the  one  he  has  lost  the  other  as  well.  (This 
interpretation  of  Adolphe’s  character  in  terms  of  freedom  and  identity  shows  an 
affinity  between  him  and  many  a  "modern”  hero.  Development  of  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  would  draw  us  well  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  considerations.) 
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Affranchie  depuis  1905  de  la  tutelle  de  l’Etat,  libérée  depuis  la  fin  de  la  seconde 
guerre  mondiale  du  patronage  des  riches  propriétaires  ruraux  qui  cessèrent  sou¬ 
vent  alors  d’être  riches  et  ruraux,  l'Eglise  catholique  a  opéré  un  remarquable 
redressement.  Pour  remplacer  les  ressources  et  les  appuis  aujourd’hui  disparus  que 
lui  valait  son  étroite  alliance  avec  l’ordre  établi  un  certain  nombre  de  prêtres 
et  de  laïques  militants  entreprirent  la  reconquête  de  la  classe  ouvrière.  Le  souvenir 
des  retentissantes  campagnes  de  Voltaire  et  des  luttes  révolutionnaires  s’effaçant 
dans  les  esprits,  l’Eglise  catholique  est  peut-être  en  passe  de  s'affirmer,  en  France, 
malgré  les  hésitations  de  la  hiérarchie,  comme  la  seule  force  organisée  capable  de 
faire  accepter  par  la  classe  ouvrière  une  autre  idéologie  et  d’autres  remèdes  à 
l’injustice  sociale  que  ceux  que  propose  le  parti  communiste.  On  peut  douter  en 
effet  que  les  partis  dits  de  “gauche”  et  les  groupuscules  qui  restent  sensibles  au 
prestige  des  mythes  du  libéralisme  et  du  socialisme  soient  capables  de  mettre  au 
point  une  méthode  rigoureuse  d’analyse  des  problèmes  actuels  aussi  systématique 
que  celle  d’Economie  et  Humanisme  susceptible  de  leur  valoir  l’adhésion  des  masses. 
L’Eglise  catholique,  pendant  ce  temps,  est  en  train  de  mettre  en  place  une  infra¬ 
structure  de  militants  remarquables.  Ceux-ci,  formés  dans  les  séminaires  et  les  mai¬ 
sons  des  ordres  religieux  selon  des  méthodes  éprouvées,  voient  leur  compétence  et 
leur  zèle  constamment  entretenus  et  avivés  par  de  fréquentes  sessions  d’étude, 
ainsi  que  par  des  retraits  spirituelles.  Solidement  encadrés  par  la  hiérarchie  de 
l’Eglise  qui  les  soutient,  ces  militants  catholiques,  qu’ils  soient  prêtres  ou  laïques, 
forment  une  troupe  de  choc,  une  minorité  agissante  d’une  qualité,  d’une  solidité, 
d’une  discipline  incomparables. 

Les  quatre  cent  soixante  dix  pages  du  Journal  d’une  Mission  ouvrière  1941-1959 l 
de  Jacques  Loew  nous  font  mieux  comprendre  à  quelles  fins  précises  l’Eglise  s’est 
forgée  ce  remarquable  instrument.  Son  livre  entr’ouvre,  à  ce  propos,  le  dossier  déjà 
si  chargé  de  l’affaire  des  prêtres-ouvriers  et  nous  en  indique  les  multiples  implica¬ 
tions  temporelles  tout  en  insistant  davantage  sur  ses  incidences  spirituelles  et  sur¬ 
naturelles.  Car,  et  c’est  là  l’un  de  ses  plus  grands  mérites,  le  livre  du  Père  domi¬ 
nicain  Jacques  Loew  ne  cultive  pas  l’ambiguïté  et  il  affirme  hautement  que  le  souci 
d’évangélisation,  d’apostolat,  de  prosélytisme  l’emporte  toujours  dans  l’Eglise  sur 
celui  de  transformation  et  de  reconstruction  de  la  cité  temporelle.  En  publiant  les 
notes  et  les  rapports  rédigés  au  jour  le  jour  pendant  dix-huit  ans  par  la  mission 
qu’il  dirige  dans  un  quarter  ouvrier  de  la  région  marseillaise,  l’auteur  retrace  une 
évolution  et  dégage  des  constantes. 

Baptisé  dans  la  foi  catholique,  mais  proche  d’autres  familles  spirituelles,  Jacques 
Loew,  dont  l’étude  sur  Les  Dockers  de  Marseille  parue  en  1945  avait  déjà  retenu  notre 
attention,  a  travaillé  comme  débardeur  de  1941  à  1954.  Ancien  élève  des  Facultés 
de  Droit  et  de  l’Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  avocat  au  barreau  de  Nice  l’auteur 
retrouva  la  foi  à  l’âge  de  vingt-quatre  ans,  entra  chez  les  Dominicains  et  fut  ordonné 
prêtre  sept  ans  plus  tard.  Carrefour  d’influences  diverses,  intelligence  forte  et  lu¬ 
cide,  Jacques  Loew  fut  un  pionnier  dans  le  domaine  de  l’évangélisation  des  ouvriers. 
Il  fut  l’un  des  premiers  à  rompre  avec  les  routines  de  la  vie  paroissiale  ou  con¬ 
ventuelle  et  à  partager  intégralement  les  dures  conditions  d  existences  des  ouvriers 
qu’il  voulait  convertir.  Nous  ne  nous  étendrons  pas  ici  sur  le  choc  violent  que  fut 
pour  le  Père  Loew  la  découverte  de  la  condition  ouvrière  sur  les  quais  d’un  grand 
port.  Nous  n’insisterons  pas  non  plus  sur  le  visage  inconnu  et  quelquefois  fort  dé- 


1  “Rencontres  55”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1959). 
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plaisant  de  l’Eglise  qui  lui  apparut  en  l’observant  du  point  de  vue  des  prolétaires. 
Ce  choc,  cette  révélation  ancrèrent  le  Père  Loew  et  ses  équipiers  dans  leur  certitude 
qu’on  ne  pouvait  se  faire  entendre  des  ouvriers  sans  partager  leur  sort  ni  sans 
lutter  à  leurs  côtés  contre  les  flagrantes  injustices  dont  ils  sont  les  victimes.  Mais 
fallait-il  s’engager  à  fond  dans  le  combat  syndical,  voire  politique?  Certains  prêtres 
ouvriers  ont  cru  qu’il  était  de  leur  devoir  d’accepter  toutes  les  responsabilités  que 
leurs  camarades  voudraient  bien  leur  confier,  de  se  transformer  en  militants  exem¬ 
plaires.  En  effet,  pensaient-ils,  il  s’agit  en  premier  lieu  de  transformer  un  système 
économico-social  inhumain.  L’évangélisation,  la  rechristianisation  ne  viennent  qu’en 
second  rang  dans  l’ordre  des  urgences  et,  de  tout  sens,  elles  seront  grandement  fa¬ 
cilitées  par  la  suppression  de  la  condition  prolétarienne.  La  hiérarchie  de  l’Eglise 
de  France  semblait  disposée  à  s’avancer  très  loin  dans  cette  voie  dans  les  années  de 
l’immédiat  après-guerre.  Mais  alors  le  patronat  catholique  s’émut.  Il  dénonça,  non 
sans  raison,  les  prêtres  ouvriers  comme  des  meneurs  capables  de  cristalliser  et  d’or¬ 
ganiser  la  revendication  ouvrière.  L’Etat  français  lui-même  intervint,  demandant  au 
Saint-Siège  d’agir  sur  l’épiscopat  français  pour  déconseiller  la  participation  de 
prêtres  aux  manifestations  organisées  par  le  parti  communiste.  On  trouvera  une 
étude  détaillée  de  ces  tractations  dans  le  numéro  de  La  Nef  de  juillet-août  1959 
ainsi  que  dans  les  numéros  du  journal  Le  Monde  des  16  et  23  septembre  de  la 
même  année.  Avec  une  lente  et  patiente  fermeté  Rome  entreprit  de  redresser  une 
situation  qui  lui  semblait  dangereuse.  En  1951  ce  fut  l’interdiction  du  recrutement 
de  nouveaux  prêtres  ouvriers.  En  1954  les  quatre-vingt-dix  d’entre  eux  que  comp¬ 
tait  la  France  furent  sommés  de  quitter  leur  travail.  Un  grand  nombre  refusèrent 
d’obéir.  Puis,  en  juillet  1959,  le  Saint-Office  publiait  une  note  signée  par  le  car¬ 
dinal  Pizzardo,  qui  refusait  formellement  de  sacrifier  la  conception  traditionnelle 
du  sacerdoce  à  une  méthode  d’évangélisation  et  proposait  de  substituer  aux  prêtres 
au  travail  des  intituts  séculiers  dont  les  membres  pourraient  être  des  laïques  qui 
assureraient  le  contact  direct  sur  le  lieu  du  travail  avec  les  ouvriers  et  pourraient 
s’engager  dans  le  combat  temporel,  aussi  bien  que  des  religieux  qui  dirigeraient  la 
vie  spirituelle  de  la  mission  et  se  consacreraient  à  leurs  tâches  pastorales  à  plein 
temps.  Le  livre  de  Jacques  Loew  nous  permet  de  suivre,  de  l’intérieur,  si  l’on  peut 
dire,  l’évolution,  les  discussions  et  les  raisonnements  qui  ont  conduit  à  ces  décisions 
de  Rome.  On  hésite  à  tenter  de  résumer  en  quelques  lignes  une  si  subtile  argu¬ 
mentation  faisant  constamment  appel  au  mystère  de  l’Eglise  et  de  Dieu.  Cependant, 
pour  l’essentiel,  elle  n’est  pas  inintelligible  à  l’incroyant  ni  à  l’agnostique. 

La  reconquête  du  prolétariat  industriel  des  grandes  villes  est  une  nécessité  pour 
l’Eglise.  Mais  il  ne  faut  jamais  oublier  que  si  l’Eglise  est  une  communauté  tem¬ 
porelle  elle  est  aussi  et  surtout  un  corps  mystique.  La  lutte  pour  la  justice  ici-bas 
ne  coïncide  pas  nécessairement  avec  le  combat  pour  le  Royaume  de  Dieu  sans  en 
être  pour  autant  séparée.  L’Eglise  mise  avant  tout,  pour  atteindre  ses  fins,  sur  sa 
discipline  interne  et  sur  l’intervention  du  surnaturel  en  sa  faveur.  Il  ne  faut  pas 
que  le  missionnaire  plongé  dans  la  classe  ouvrière  perde  jamais  de  vue  qu’il  en¬ 
tend  ainsi  œuvrer  pour  Dieu  à  travers  son  Eglise  et  que,  par  conséquent,  son  travail 
perdrait  tout  sens  et  toute  chance  d’aboutir  s’il  rompait  les  liens  qui  l’attachent  à 
la  hiérarchie,  à  Rome  et  s’isolait  matériellement  et  spirituellement.  Pour  retrouver 
l’audience  de  la  classe  ouvrière,  la  ramener  à  l’Eglise  il  faut  savoir  parler  son  lan¬ 
gage,  comprendre  ses  problèmes  et  ses  aspirations.  Mais  cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  qu’il 
faut  épouser  ses  préjugés  et  ses  erreur.  Le  marxisme  de  fait  qui  inspire  et  im¬ 
prègne  les  conduites  ouvrières  est  une  erreur  capitale.  En  partant  d’une  analyse 
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juste  de  la  lutte  des  classes  le  marxisme  la  continue  et  l’accentue  par  son  attitude 
aëSressive  souvent  haineuse  au  lieu  de  s’y  opposer  par  l’amour  de  ses  ennemis. 
Or  seul  un  tel  amour,  sans  renonciation  ni  capitulation  devant  l’injustice,  pourrait 
permettre  de  dépasser  les  antagonismes  de  classe  actuels  vers  le  bien  commun  et 
l’harmonie. 

La  mission  ouvrière  conçue  et  dirigée  par  Jacques  Loew  réunissant  prêtres  et 
laïques  espère  pouvoir  concilier  selon  le  désir  de  Rome  les  exigences  spirituelles  et 
surnaturelles  du  sacerdoce  avec  celles  de  l’enracinement  et  de  l’engagement  dans  la 
réalité  ouvrière.  La  qualité  des  “équipiers”  des  ces  instituts ,  leur  valeur  morale  et 
intellectuelle,  leur  rayonnement  spirituel  peuvent  faire  d’eux  d’efficaces  instruments 
de  pénétration  de  l’Eglise  dans  cette  masse  ouvrière  profondément  déchristianisée 
pour  qui  la  religion  n’est  plus  guère  qu’un  aspect  du  folklore. 

Allons-nous  assister  dans  la  décade  qui  vient  à  une  lutte  ouverte  en  France  pour 
l’encadrement  du  prolétariat  entre  l’internationale  rouge  et  l’internationale  noire? 
A  lire  le  Père  Loew  on  se  le  demande  à  chaque  page.  Les  méthodes  de  recrutement, 
de  formation  intellectuelle  et  doctrinale  "la  plus  traditionnelle”  des  militants  ca¬ 
tholiques,  méthodes  sur  lesquelles  notre  auteur  insiste  longuement,  semblent  infi¬ 
niment  supérieures  en  qualité  et  en  profondeur  à  l’empirisme  si  souvent  de  règle 
en  ces  matières  dans  le  mouvement  ouvrier.  Mais  le  désintérssement  et  le  dévoue¬ 
ment  des  militants  du  type  marxiste  aussi  bien  que  ceux  des  militants  chrétiens 
sont  également  grands. 

L’œuvre  entreprise  par  le  Père  Loew  aboutira-t-elle?  Il  nous  semble  discerner  déjà 
quelques-unes  des  faiblesses  qui  risquent  dè  compromettre  son  succès.  Du  côté 
ouvrier  n’éprouvera-t-on  pas  une  vive  désillusion  mêlée  de  tristesse  en  voyant  des 
prêtres  ayant  vécu  la  vie  ouvrière  se  tenir  “sur  la  touche,”  se  replier  sur  des  po¬ 
sitions  purement  “spirituelles”  alors  que  le  combat  pour  une  organisation  meilleure 
et  plus  juste  de  la  société  est  loin  d’être  victorieux?  N’y  verra-t-on  pas  une  sorte  de 
défection,  un  point  marqué  par  les  classes  possédantes  et  dirigeantes  dont  le  prêtre 
aurait  pu,  avec  plus  de  compétence  et  d’autorité  que  quiconque,  dénoncer  les  ma¬ 
nœuvres  et  les  abus?  D’autre  part  l’extrême  honnêteté  du  Père  Loew  qui  force  le 
respect,  en  mettant  l’accent  sur  le  mystère  de  l’Eglise  et  l’aspect  surnaturel  de  sa 
doctrine,  n’amènerait-elle  pas,  si  elle  était  généralisée,  plus  de  défections  que  de 
conversions  de  ces  chrétiens  d’habitude  qu’elle  obligerait  à  se  reconnaître  agnos¬ 
tiques? 

Les  prêtres  des  missions  ouvrières  ne  sont  encore  qu’une  poignée  en  France.  Mais 
notre  génération  a  appris  à  compter  avec  les  minorités  agissantes  et  disciplinées 
qui  se  sont  montrées  capables,  à  la  lettre,  de  déplacer  des  montagnes.  Il  nous  semble 
évident  que  nous  assistons  à  la  naissance  d’un  mouvement  de  renouveau  dans  la 
pensée  et  l’action  catholiques  d’une  importance  extrême.  Le  succès  d’un  tel  mouve¬ 
ment  serait  susceptible  de  modifier  les  données  mêmes  de  la  lutte  qui  se  poursuit 
en  France  et  ailleurs  dans  le  monde  entre  possédants  et  non-possédants,  privilégiés 
et  déshérités,  croyants  et  incroyants. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


Pierre  Aubery 
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Thoughts  Upon  the  “Pensées”  of  Pascal 

To  translate  a  “pensée”  as  a  "pondering”  is  too  ponderous.  But  to  translate  it 
as  a  “thought”  is  lacking  in  gravity.  To  say  that  Pascal  is  thoughtful,  however,  is 
better  than  to  say  that  he  is  pensif.  His  style  gives  speed  and  grace  to  weighty 
matters;  instead  of  remaining  heavy  they  fly  and  soar.  His  thoughts  are  ready  to 
dance  a  ballet— if  he  had  ever  got  the  choreography  finished.  Russian  music,  also, 
can  sometimes  lift  masses  off  the  earth;  and  it  is  no  accident  that  one  thinks  of 
Pascal  alongside  Dostoevski,  or,  better,  Tolstoi.  The  Russians  have  sent  a  solid  body 
to  the  moon.  Pascal,  I  feel,  would  scorn  to  aim  at  the  moon,  though  he  might  try 
for  the  sun.  Do  his  thoughts  ever  really  orbit? 

With  electrifying  lightness  Pascal  makes  "darkness  visible”— as  Milton  never  can, 
though  Milton  coined  the  phrase  and  ascribed  it  to  the  light  of  Hell.  Milton  is 

too  British  for  that  task:  he  does  not  feel  the  darkness  so  deeply,  and  his  logic— 

or  his  God’s  logic— is  not  light.  Milton’s  paradise  could  not  be  permanently  lost: 
even  when  the  worst  had  come  to  worst,  “The  world  was  all  before  them,  where 
to  choose  .  .  .  and  Providence  their  guide.”  If  the  mind  of  God  is  mathematical, 
Pascal  might  have  known  God,  yet  he  found  no  sure  guidance  and  his  God  was 

always  absconding.  He  worships,  as  he  puts  it,  a  deus  absconditus,  but  the  Latin 

word  does  not  express  his  meaning  as  well  as  its  English  derivative,  for  his  God 

is  not  only  hidden.  He  is  tricky.  His  is  not  a  Providence  that  provides,  or  a 

Pelagian  deity  who  helps  those  who  help  themselves  like  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  understand  French  civilization  you  have  to  read  Pascal.  A  superficial  out¬ 
sider  may  think  the  French  are  merely  gay  and  light.  And  they  do  have  a  great 
genius  for  gaiety  and  light.  From  this  point  of  view  one  might  say,  “Possibly  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  are  Catholic,  but  their  religion  sits  lightly 
upon  them;  or  when  they  are  devout  it  is  with  the  rational  cheerfulness  of  a  Mari- 

tain.”  To  cure  this  false  estimate,  one  needs  only  read  the  religious  novelists,  like 

Bernanos  or  Mauriac,  or  even  an  atheist  like  Sartre.  Then  one  begins  to  under¬ 
stand  the  strong  current  of  Augustinianism  in  French  culture.  It  was  there  even 
before  Pascal  and  Racine.  More  often  than  the  British  or  Italian  religion  and  lit¬ 
erature,  the  French  reminds  us  of  St.  Augustine,  with  his  sense  of  sin,  and  grace, 
and  destiny,  his  conviction  about  the  limitations  upon  the  free  area  available  to 
man,  “where  to  choose.”  Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  a  Frenchman. 

So  the  non-superficial  observer,  having  discovered  the  Augustinian  depths,  is 
tempted  to  assimilate  France  to  Germany.  He  says  that  Sartre  descends  from  Hei¬ 
degger  and  Jaspers.  He  discovers  an  unexpected  France  that  seems  almost  Prussian. 
But  this  is  to  swing  too  far  towards  that  extreme.  The  “Prussian”  aspects  of  France 
turn  out  to  be  creations  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Richelieu,  perhaps  indeed  of  the  Romans. 
Contrast  Pascal  and  Luther:  Luther  speaks  vehemently;  Pascal,  even  when  criticizing 
the  reason,  writes  like  a  mathematician  solving  a  problem.  Pascal  is  the  best  place 
to  begin  if  one  wishes  to  understand  not  only  Racine  and  Baudelaire  but  also 
De  Gaulle  and  Malraux.  Malraux’s  brand  of  "art  for  art’s  sake”  differs  from  the 
estheticism  of  other  lands  as  St.  Augustine  differs  from  Oscar  Wilde.  We  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Parisian  decadents  of  the  fin  de  siècle  were  terrifyingly  serious,  that 
they  had  a  strange  religion  which  should  terrify  us.  But  they  were  the  lunatic 
fringe  (whose  lunacy  was  expressed  in  rational  manifestoes  and  in  esthetic  objects), 
whereas  Pascal  speaks  from  the  normal  center  of  French  civilization.  He  is  the 
Massif  Central  of  France. 
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The  two  best  known  views  expressed  by  Pascal  demonstrate,  in  their  apparent 
contradiction,  the  complex  reality  I  speak  of.  Man  is  a  thinking  reed,  and,  "Toute 
notre  dignité  consiste  donc  en  la  pensée.”  Yet  for  salvation  you  may  calculate  with 
a  gambler’s  logic,  believe  without  demanding  evidence  of  truth,  act  as  if  you  be¬ 
lieve,  take  holy  water,  have  masses  said” — “cela  vous  fera  croire  et  vous  abêtira” — 
this  will  stupefy  you,  and  you  can  believe;  "What  have  you  to  lose?”  (English  cul¬ 
ture  is  tempted  to  answer,  “Nothing  is  lost  save  honor.”)  .And  until  the  student  of 
France,  the  lover  of  French  culture,  can  realize  that  these  two  seemingly  incon¬ 
sistent  poles  of  “thought”  are  integrated  into  a  unity,  he  cannot  grasp  the  rich 
fruit  of  French  civilization  in  all  its  plumpness.  There  is  so  much  in  that  civili¬ 
zation  that  is  ripe  without  being  decadent;  as  there  is  so  much  that  is  raw,  and 
scrawny,  and  decayed,  in  the  civilization  of  New  York  City.  I  make  this  contrast 
since  it  is  evident  that  New  York  is  in  love  with  Paris. 

The  sharp-cut  facets  of  French  civilization  do  not  really  constitute  a  "France 
against  Herself,”  to  use  the  phrase  natural  to  a  Swiss,  Herbert  Luethy,  whose  book, 
with  that  title,  was  in  many  ways  so  shrewd.  Swiss  unity  has  been  achieved  by  avoid¬ 
ance  of  extremes,  not  by  going  all  the  way  in  several  directions.  In  Paris  it  is  not 
the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  the  saintly  King  Louis  against  the  Folies  Bergère  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  bourgeois  “belle  époque.”  This  is  the  first  lesson  that  the  explorer  of  France 
must  learn.  In  the  world  of  Rabelais  and  Voltaire,  Pascal  is  a  better  guide  than 
Esquire,  and  “a  better  guide  than  Aquinas.” 

State  University  of  Iowa  Joseph  E.  Baker 


French  Pronunciation 

It  was  interesting  to  read  Professor  Albert  Valdman’s  article,  "Phonologic  Stru- 
ture  and  Social  Factors  in  French:  the  Vowel  ‘un,’  ”  in  the  French  Review  of  De¬ 
cember,  1959.  It  seems  that,  perhaps  to  its  detriment,  the  French  language  in  some 
ways  has  stopped  growing  since  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  among  so-called 
learned  areas  and  the  like.  The  folk  language  continued  to  develop  and  simplify 
but  this  process  of  change  has  always  been  rejected  by  the  French  Academy  and 
other  linguistic  watchdogs.  Most  French  dialects,  which  continued  the  language  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  pre-classical  period,  have  dropped  such  useless  elements  as  the  ne  in 
forming  negation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pas  was  brought  in  by  sensible  folk  to 
replace  the  already  weakened  ne.  Etre  as  an  auxiliary  has  a  tendency  in  many  areas 
to  be  replaced  by  avoir.  Yet  one  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  better  or  not  for  the 
popular  sound  in  to  displace  the  learned  or  historical  sound  un. 

However,  our  grievance  is  with  all  these  grammars,  printed  year  after  year,  with 
the  same  set  of  International  Phonetic  symbols,  placing  the  French  language  into 
a  pre-conceived  strait-jacket  of  sounds,  which  are  extremely  doubtful  historically 
and  of  very  dubious  value  or  practical  use.  The  pseudo  scientific  assumption  be¬ 
hind  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  must  be  that  the  French  language  is  fixed, 
which  is  not  so.  It  establishes  the  concept  in  the  mind  of  the  beginner  that  he 
must  follow  this  sterile,  uniform,  artificial  pronunciation.  It  makes  him  over  self- 
conscious  about  minutiae  and  he  thus  does  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

For  instance,  in  our  junior  high  school  text.  Toujours  français  by  Helen  Hodges 
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et  al.,  the  first  sound  given  is  the  supposed  palatal  a,  said  to  be  pronounced  as 
in  the  English  word  cat.  So,  following  this  rule,  if  one  said,  “Je  vais  à  la  gare,’’ 
any  intelligent  Frenchman  would  take  him  to  mean,  “I  am  going  to  warl”  No  one 
has  ever  heard  a  true  Frenchman,  except  perhaps  some  affected  individual,  pro¬ 
nounce  a  in  this  manner.  It  is  true  that  the  sound  a  in  all  its  forms  may  vary 
according  to  regions  from  velar  to  palatal.  However,  for  the  sake  of  the  beginner, 
it  is  far  more  practical  to  posit  a  more  or  less  fixed  velar  sound  for  all  examples 
of  a.  Heavens  knows,  we  already  have  enough  trouble  in  trying  to  teach  such  dif¬ 
ficult  sounds  as  u. 

This  little  text  also  says  that  open  o  is  pronounced  like  the  vowel  in  the  English 
word  hull.  This,  too,  is  absolutely  not  true.  It  would  be  better  to  approximate  this 
vowel  to  the  English  word  caught  or  sought ,  if  such  an  analogy  may  be  made.  It 
also  says  that  mute  e  is  as  in  English  the  (moon).  Would  it  not  be  more  plausible 
to  state  that  this  mute  e  in  French  is  a  short  variant  of  the  phoneme  eu? 

These  texts  also  bristle  with  confusing  details  by  distinguishing  between  such 
sounds  as  close  e  and  open  e  in  pronouncing  such  words  as  et,  vais,  mais,  très,  ai, 
allais,  etc.,  while  in  reality  all  these  tend  toward  the  same  close  sound.  It  is  a  fact, 
taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  Old  French,  that  consonants  serve  to  check  and 
hence  open  such  vowels  as  e,  o,  and  eu.  Thus  fête,  sotte,  and  beurre  have  an  open 
sound,  but  fêter,  sot  or  frotter,  and  beuner  have  a  tendency  to  go  toward  a  close 
sound  because  of  lack  of  a  consonantal  check.  In  early  French  such  words  as  chose 
and  even  cause  were  apparently  pronounced  with  open  sounds,  and  this  is  true, 
too,  in  dialects,  which  are  not  restricted  by  artificial  rules.  Yet  in  these  dialects 
one  pronounces  causer  with  a  close  sound.  This  important  phenomenon  of  check¬ 
ing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  explained  in  French  grammars. 

Any  student  who  has  given  time  to  the  study  of  the  French  language  must  know 
these  facts  about  French  pronunciation.  Yet  why  we  continue  to  teach  that  the 
a’ s  in  la  gare  are  pronounced  as  in  the  word  cat  is  hard  to  understand.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  all  this  needless  printing  of  not  only  useless  but  confusing  phonetic 
symbols  in  beginning  and  other  French  textbooks  be  dropped?  The  French  alphabet 
itself,  descended  from  that  wonderful  Latin  alphabet,  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to 
indicate  all  the  possible  sounds  in  the  language.  This  is  also  historically  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  establishes  no  absolutely  fixed  sounds,  except  in  the  broadly  general 
sense,  and  leaves  room  for  interesting,  individual  variations  in  such  words  as  heu¬ 
reuse  and  the  like.  Without  falling  into  a  sloppy  formlessness  of  expression,  varia¬ 
tions  in  pronunciation  and  speech,  showing  intellectual  vigor  and  creativity,  are 
the  very  spice  of  a  growing  and  living  language. 

In  our  study  of  the  French  language  and  pronunciation  at  the  Sorbonne  we  never 
once  heard  of  these  allegedly  international  phonetic  symbols.  So  why  should  we 
continue  to  inflict  them  on  our  beginning  students?  At  this  early  stage,  when  every 
inducement  to  learning  is  so  important,  they  are  a  stumbling  block  and  create  an 
aversion  to  the  language. 

Samuel  J.  Peters  Junior  High  School  Calvin  André  Claudel 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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Professional  Miscellany 

NFMLTA  Meeting 

The  1960  open  public  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  Associations  (publishers  of  the  Modern  Language  Journal )  will  be  held 
on  Friday  evening,  December  30,  at  8  o’clock  sharp  in  the  Wedgwood  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Sylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Leon  E.  Dostert,  Georgetown  University,  President  of  the  NFMLTA,  will 
preside  over  the  meeting,  and  the  main  address  will  be  given  by  Mortimer  Graves, 
Executive  Director  Emeritus  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  programs  in  the  "unusual”  languages.  He  has  chosen 
as  his  topic  “Retrospect  and  Perspective  in  Foreign  Languages.” 

The  address  will  be  followed  by  a  panel  discussion  on  “Tools  and  Teachers  in 
Foreign  Language  Learning.”  Panel  Chairman:  Dr.  Henry  Grattan  Doyle  (Emeritus), 
George  Washington  University,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  NFMLTA.  Panelists:  Mrs. 
Genevieve  S.  Blew,  State  Supervisor  for  FLs,  Maryland;  Professor  Edward  J.  Geary, 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  FLs,  New  York  City  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools;  Professor  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University. 

The  panel  discussion  will  be  followed  by  questions  (in  written  form)  from  the 
floor,  to  be  selected  by  the  chairman,  and,  if  time  permits,  by  general  discussion. 

Northeast  Conference 

Of  special  interest  to  Foreign  Language  teachers  will  be  the  1961  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City  on  April  14  and  15,  1961. 

The  topic  of  the  conference  will  be  Language  Teaching  in  School  and  College. 
The  four  main  panels  will  be: 

The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools 
The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Colleges 
The  Transition  to  the  Classroom 
The  Coordination  Between  Classroom  and  Lab 

Information  and  enrollment  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  1961  Northeast 
Conference  Chairman,  Professor  Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  New  York. 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 


Contest  Chairmen 

Alabama:  Wheeler  Hawley,  Howard  College,  Birmingham  9,  Alabama 
Boston:  Edwin  L.  Francis,  Salem  State  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Colorado-Wyoming:  Robert  Price,  108  Old  Main  Bldg.,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Connecticut:  Edward  Bourque,  Stratford  High  School,  Stratford,  Connecticut 
Delaware:  Dr.  K.  S.  Roberts,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
Detroit:  Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Fingerlakes:  Janet  Mealy,  Union  Endicott  High  School,  Endicott,  New  York 
Florida:  James  Baltz,  Boca  Ciega  Senior  High  School,  924  58th  Street  South,  Gulf¬ 
port  7,  Florida 

Georgia:  Madeleine  Groleau,  157  Rumson  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Georgia 
Hawaii:  Mr.  Siegfried  Ramier,  Punahou  School,  Honolulu  14,  Hawaii 
Illinois:  Dr.  H.  Logan  Cobb,  Eisenhower  High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois 
Kentucky:  Edith  L.  Monson,  242  North  Church  Street,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky 
Lehigh  Valley:  Allen  J.  Barthold,  6  Lamberton  Hall,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

Long  Island:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vamvakis,  South  High  School,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
New  York 

Los  Angeles:  George  Shochat,  Herbert  Hoover  High  School,  651  Glenwood  Road, 
Glendale  2,  California 

Louisiana:  Jeanne  Castille,  625  Poydras  Street,  Breaux  Bridge,  Louisiana 
Maryland:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore  10,  Maryland 
Metropolitan:  E.  Suzanne  Lieberman,  3850  Hudson  Manor  Terrace,  Apt.  5  G  West, 
Riverdale,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Minnesota-Dakotas:  Melvin  G.  Therrien,  Central  High  School,  Lexington  &  Marshall, 
St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 

New  Hampshire:  Robert  Waugh,  Berlin  High  School,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina:  A.  V.  Goldiere,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Northwest  Pacific:  Louis  E.  Richter,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Ohio:  Fred  L.  Preston,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 
Philadelphia:  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island:  Henry  Majewski,  Brown  University,  Providence  12,  Rhode  Island 
Tennessee:  Mrs.  Velma  Heatherly,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Texas:  Bita  May  Hall,  Box  30794,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  29,  Texas 
Thousand  Islands:  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Nevin,  1138  Academy  Street,  Watertown,  New 
York 

Vermont:  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Morgan,  Rutland  High  School,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Virginia:  Dr.  Jean  Scammon,  College  of  William  &  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
West  Virginia:  Margaret  R.  Woods,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia 
Westchester:  Mrs.  David  A.  Mansell,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  New  York 
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Orders  for  the  1961  examinations  must  be  placed  with  the  contest  chairman  of 
the  chapter  area  in  which  the  school  is  located.  All  orders  must  reach  the  chapter 
chairmen  by  February  25,  1961.  Additions  to  the  above  list  of  contest  chairmen 
will  appear  in  January. 

The  1961  contest,  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  April  10-15,  will  be  administered 
either  in  the  individual  school  by  the  teacher  or  in  contest  centers  where  the  chap¬ 
ters  have  adopted  this  optional  feature. 

Copies  of  the  1960  examinations,  French  I-IV,  are  available  in  single  copies  or 
in  quantities  for  class  practice  at  the  price  of  6  cents  per  examination.  The  1960 
tests  may  be  ordered  from  the  National  Chairman.  Specify  both  the  category  and 
quantity  of  each  in  ordering  the  examinations. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


The  AATF 


FELLOWSHIP  FOR  A  YEAR  ABROAD 

From  one  to  three  fellowships  of  $7,500  are  offered  by  the  Merrill  Trust,  to 
enable  a  High-School  teacher  of  French  to  spend  the  school  year  1961-62  in  a  French 
speaking  country.  The  President  of  each  AATF  chapter  is  being  asked  to  nominate 
one  candidate,  under  40  years  of  age,  and  the  final  selection  will  be  made  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the 
AATF. 

To  apply,  one  should  send  to  the  president  of  his  or  her  AATF  chapter  (or  of 
the  nearest  chapter),  by  February  1,  (a)  a  brief  proposal  telling  how  the  applicant 
would  spend  the  year  in  professional  self-improvement,  and  (b)  a  brief  exposition 
of  an  idea  for  improving  some  aspect  of  French  teaching  in  the  United  States.  The 
idea  may  be  (but  not  necessarily)  a  project  toward  which  the  stay  abroad  would 
contribute.  The  award  of  the  fellowship  will  be  announced  in  March. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 

department  of  economics  September  27,  1960 

Dr.  George  B.  Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Watts: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  your  financial  records,  together  with 
supporting  papers,  relating  to  financial  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1960,  that  I  have  verified  these  records  by  procedures  deemed  to  be 
proper  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  I  have  found  your  records  to  be  correct. 

I  am  appending  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  as  of  August  31,  1960,  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1960,  and  Statement  of 
Endowment  Funds.  These  statements  have  been  formulated  by  procedures  which 
render  them  consistent  with  those  of  immediately  preceding  years,  and  are  believed 
to  be  correct.  - 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  G.  Griffin 
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Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
August  31,  1960 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank  . .  $  8,398.74 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Charlotte,  N.  C .  9,607.11 

Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 15,149.78 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds— Series  F .  1,275.74  $34,431.37 

Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Liabilities: 

Deferred  Income— Subscriptions  .  $  2,300.00 

Net  Worth: 

Surplus,  August  31,  1959  . $28,690.23 

Add:  Net  Income  . • . • .  3,441.14 

Surplus,  August  31,  1960  .  32,131.37 

S34.431.37 


Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1960 

Operating  Income: 

Memberships  and  Subscriptions  . .. .  $22,728.85 

Advertising  .  8,521.92 

Sale  of  Back  Issues  . 518.92 

Sale  of  Mailing  List . . . .  64.77 

Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  .  959.92 

Contest  .  500.00 

Miscellaneous  Income  .  260.00 

Total  Operating  Income  . . « .  $33,554.38 

Operating  Expense: 

Publications— The  French  Review  .  $23,423.34 

Advertising  Agent  . . ■ . . .  151.31 

Annual  Meeting  .  698.56 

Exhibits  - ? .  175.00 

Freight  and  Express  . 24.38 

Gifts  to  Officers  . . .  - . . .  4,000.00 

National  Information  Bureau  .  402.10 

Office  Expense— All  Officers  . ; .  1,586.14 

Regional  Representatives  .  30.60 

Miscellaneous  .  62.50 

Total  Operating  Expense  .  $30,553.93 

Net  Income  from  Operations  .  5  3,000.45 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Dividends-Savings  and  Loan  Deposits  .  §  398.85 

Interest  Income— Bond  Accruals  .  41  ~84 

Total  Non-Operating  Income  .  $  440.69 

Net  Income  . .  $  3,441.14 
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FRENCH  REVIEW 


Schedule  of  Office  Expense 


All  Officers 

.  55.41 

.  13.00 

.  571.39 

Secretary-Treasurer— Stamps, 

.  758.95 

$1,586.14 

Statement  of  Endowment  Funds 
August  31,  1960 


Balance,  August  31,  1959  . .  $12,670.08 

Add:  Dividend  Income . ! .  $  491.95 

Other  Income  .  750.00  1,241.95 

Balance,  August  31,  1960 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Optional  Share  Account  .  $  1,600.00 

Investment  Share  Account  . .  12,312.03  $13,912.03 


NOTES 

The  above  Auditor’s  report  for  1959-1960  is  self  explanatory.  As  was  pointed  out 
last  year,  the  costs  of  printing  and  mailing  the  French  Review  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  were  greater  than  the  income  from  subscriptions  and  memberships.  The 
figure  of  nearly  $19,000.00  was  shown:  this  year’s  charges  rose  to  $23,423.34.  (In  the 
face  of  another  announced  increase  in  prices  for  1960-1961,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
seek  out  another  printer.)  The  income  from  advertising,  sales  of  back  issues  and 
mailing  list,  contest.  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire,  and  interest  on  invested 
funds  again  kept  us  out  of  the  red.  The  auditor  has  been  very  conservative  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  figure  of  the  Association’s  assets,  all  of  which  are  in  cash  or  United  States 
bonds.  We  do  not  list  our  office  equipment,  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  or  back 
issues. 

We  again  broke  all  previous  membership  records.  Today  there  are  6,918  paid  mem¬ 
bers  and  subscribers  on  our  books,  an  increase  of  1,245  over  last  year.  All  our 
Chapters  are  active:  the  five  largest  being  Metropolitan  (494),  Boston  (330),  Connec¬ 
ticut  (263),  Philadelphia  (250),  North  Carolina  (201),  followed  by  Ohio  (185),  Chicago 
(156),  Southern  California  (138),  Long  Island  (131),  Indiana  (131). 

Our  early  registration  for  1960-1961  is  most  encouraging.  Already  we  have  over 
500  new  members  on  our  roll.  We  are  some  300  ahead  of  last  year,  same  date.  The 
lists  of  secondary  teachers  of  French,  furnished  by  the  Research  Center  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  are  largely  responsible  for  this  important  addition  to  our 
membership  from  High  School  teachers.  We  may  all  well  take  pride  in  our  rapidly 
growing  Association,  our  splendid  French  Review,  and  our  several  professional  services. 
We  are  grateful  to  our  national  and  chapter  officers  and  to  our  faithful  members 
at  large.  Let’s  keep  it  up! 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

29  September,  1960  Secretary-Treasurer 
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FINGERLAKES  CHAPTER 

Nineteen  French  teachers  attended  the  spring  meeting  of  Finger  Lakes  Chapter 
of  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French,  held  at  Cornell  University  Saturday, 
May  7,  1960. 

President  Mrs.  Josephine  Emstein  welcomed  the  teachers  to  the  luncheon  meeting 
at  12:30  at  Noyes  Lodge. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  business  meeting  was  held.  Secretary  and  Treasurer’s 
reports  were  read  and  accepted.  The  slate  of  officers  for  the  next  two  years  (1960-62) 
was  presented  and  favorably  accepted  by  the  group;  there  being  no  additional  nomi¬ 
nations  from  the  floor,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  group: 
Pres.— Mr.  Cecil  Pearson,  Vice  Pres.-Sister  Charles  Marie,  Sec.  Treas.— Mrs.  Tressa 
Corcoran. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kresge,  Chairman  of  1960  AATF  Scholarship  Test  for  Fingerlakes 
Chapter  area  gave  her  report  and  announced  winners  of  the  French  I,  II  and  III 
Tests.  The  Chapter  gave  three  $10.00  prizes  to  the  three  winners.  Test  notices  were 
sent  to  55  area  schools;  18  answers  were  received.  There  were  381  papers  submitted 
in  the  three  test  areas— Elmira,  Ithaca  and  Harpur  at  Endicott.  In  discussion  of  tests 
the  question  was  raised  of  difficulty  noted  by  students  in  metropolitan,  rural  and 
private  schools;  also  the  question  of  partial  credit  for  sentences. 

Miss  Janet  Mealy  of  Endicott  will  be  Fingerlakes  Chairman  of  AATF  Tests  in  1961. 

Mr.  Michel  Chrestien,  visiting  professor  of  French  at  Cornell  described  in  French 
the  French  System  of  Education,  using  his  own  education  and  that  of  his  children  to 
clarify  answers  to  questions  raised  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Cecil  Pearson,  president-elect,  spoke  briefly  about  a  possible  trip  to  Paris  in 
1961,  for  teachers  of  French.  Information  will  be  forthcoming.  Meeting  was  adjourned 
about  3:30  p.m. 

Tressa  E.  Corcoran, 
Secretary- T reasurer 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

The  AATF  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations  (NFMLTA).  The  Federation  publishes  the  Modern  Language  Journal , 
the  subscription  price  of  which  is  $4.00.  Foreign  subscriptions  (including  Canada) 
are  $4.50  a  year  net,  in  U.S.A.  funds. 

An  announcement  of  the  1960  meeting  of  the  NFMLTA  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


Reviews 


Textbooks  &  Teaching  Aids 

Villegas,  Vera.  Spanish  for  Elementary  Schools,  French  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Designed  for  grades  3-6.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1958.  Six  color  filmstrips, 
50-60  frames  each;  3  10”  records  and  a  teacher’s  guide.  $57.50 

I  looked  at  and  played  through  four  complete  sets  of  the  French  material.  I  haven’t 
seen  the  Spanish.  We  are  introduced  (set  1)  to  a  French  family,  to  a  classrom  (set  2), 
to  a  store  (set  4),  to  an  arithmetic  lesson  (set  5).  In  the  second  set,  the  young  hero 
is  sick,  in  set  6,  he  has  a  birthday  party. 

The  pictures  are  excellent,  clear,  not  cluttered.  The  main  character,  Michel,  is  a 
pleasant-looking  boy,  not  too  childish.  In  general,  the  pictures  guide  the  children  to 
an  easy  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  sound  track  is  also  clear,  with  adequate  pauses  for  repeat.  The  sentences  are 
short  and  easy.  The  transitions  from  the  filmstrip  family  to  the  students  are  often 
skillful.  (However,  when  the  children  are  made  to  repeat:  "Je  m’appelle  .  .  and 
each  child  is  to  add  his  French  name,  cacophony  results,  and  no  one  learns  anything.) 

The  chief  objection  of  the  filmstrips  is  that  they  are  not  French.  The  settings— 
school  classroom,  bedroom,  dining  table,  birthday  cake,  etc.— are  American.  They  may 
take  a  child  out  of  the  classroom,  but  they  do  not  take  him  to  France. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  records.  Obviously  translated  from  the  Spanish,  they 
oontain  several  errors.  (An  eight-year  old  girl  is  called  “une  jeune  fille”;  a  sixteen- 
year  old  girl  is  introduced  as  follows:  "Cette  femme  est  Mademoiselle  Dupont”).  The 
mother  of  the  story  is  Spanish,  looks  Spanish  and  speaks  French  with  a  slight  accent. 
The  children’s  voices  are  American. 

Although  the  material  is  technically  very  good,  in  my  opinion  it  fails  in  its  two 
most  important  objectives:  1)  to  introduce  American  children  to  France;  2)  to  give 
them  absolutely  authentic  patterns  of  French— in  French. 

I  would  not  recommend  it  for  use  in  classrooms. 

Madison  Schools  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy 

Audio-Lingual  Presentation:  French.  Montgomery  County,  Maryland:  Board  of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  150,  March,  1960.  Pp.  xvi  -f-  176.  $5.95. 

Audio-Lingual  French  (Tapes).  Ibid.  Eleven  reels,  3%  IPS,  inch  book,  $75.00;  or 
22  reels,  7 y2  IPS,  inch  book,  $135.00. 

Developed  by  Montgomery  County  public  school  French  teachers  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  these  materials  represent  the 
first  commercially  available  textbook-and-tape  presentation  produced  by  teachers 
actually  practicing  at  the  secondary  level.  Essentially,  the  method  is  one  of  guided 
imitation  in  which  the  pupils  first  memorize  a  conversation  and  then  methodically 
manipulate  individual  sentences  from  it. 

The  book  and  tapes  include  nineteen  units,  averaging  eight  pages  and  thirty  tape 
minutes.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  usable  at  any  grade  level  in  secondary  school 
and  that  they  constitute  the  material  in  all  four  skills  for  the  first  three  or  four 
semesters  of  work. 

Each  unit  consists  maximally  of  six  sections:  1)  an  exposition,  a  brief  summary 
in  French  of  the  content  of  2)  a  basic  dialogue,  conversations  ranging  in  length  from 
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eight  to  twenty-five  interchanges,  3)  a  supplementary  vocabulary  list  of  items  and 
expressions,  4)  a  dialogue  adaptation,  questions  and  answers  referring  to  the  dialogue, 
5)  a  directed  dialogue,  instructions  which  require  response,  and  6)  structure  drills, 
principally  of  repetition  and  substitution  types. 

Except  for  section  headings,  there  is  no  English  either  in  the  book  or  on  the 
tapes.  The  latter  utilize  native  French  voices  and  contain  all  sections  of  the  units,  the 
basic  dialogue  being  presented  three  times:  first  for  listening,  then  for  repeating, 
building  up  to  each  sentence  from  reverse  partials,  and  finally  for  repeating  each 
full  sentence.  Technically,  the  recordings  approach  professional  quality  and  are  quite 
suitable  for  classroom  and  laboratory  use. 

The  written  units  are  preceded  by  1)  statements  of  the  philosophy  and  pedagogy 
to  which  the  several  authors  subscribe,  2)  a  set  of  recommended  procedures,  3)  a 
suggested  lesson  plan  for  the  first  eight  days  of  class,  and  4)  a  note  on  phonological 
components  of  different  styles  of  French  speech. 

Unfortunately  the  material  is  not  based  on  a  linguistic  analysis  of  spoken  French, 
so  that  the  drills  ignore  many  crucial  features  of  the  language.  This  shortcoming, 
however,  is  common  to  all  secondary  school  textbooks.  One  redeeming  feature  of 
the  Montgomery  County  presentation  is  the  relatively  large  number  of  drills. 

A  teacher  might  do  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  this  pioneer  course. 
Admittedly  these  materials  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  they  do  represent  a  start  in 
the  right  direction,  that  of  teaching  spoken  French. 

Foreign  Service  Institute  Dan  Desberg 

Department  of  State 

Pattebson,  F.  H.  Mes  Premières  Leçons  de  français,  Pp.  156.  $1.80.  Teacher’s  Manual 

and  Key.  Pp.  88.  $1.00.  Englewood,  N.J.:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  new  and  permanent  edition  of  Frances  Patterson’s  FLES  text  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  inexperienced  language  teacher  and  for  children  starting  French  any¬ 
where  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  text  itself,  attractively  illustrated  by 
Dorothy  M.  Proctor,  contains  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  words  within  the  range  of 
the  child’s  own  English  vocabulary,  although  whether  based  on  that  of  the  third 
grader  or  the  eighth  is  not  indicated.  All  nouns  are  illustrated.  There  are  no 
numbered  lessons  because,  according  to  the  author,  “numbers  would  indicate  an 
absolute  adherance  to  page  by  page  progress,”  and  she  would  prefer  allowing  the 
children  to  develop  their  vocabularies  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment. 
Besides  the  usual  word  categories— Dans  la  salle  de  classe,  les  animaux,  les  vêtements, 
et  al.— the  book  includes  conversations,  descriptions,  stories  and  poems.  And  an 
accompanying  12"  LP  3314  rpm  record  is  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

The  Manual  spells  out  in  detail  how  the  teacher  is  to  proceed  each  day  during  the 
two  or  three  weeks  exclusively  aural  work  recommended  before  the  classes  should 
be  given  the  text.  Then  the  French  on  each  page  is  translated,  tips  are  given  for  the 
best  way  to  introduce  new  materials,  and  descriptions  of  how  to  play  different  games. 
Certainly  everything  is  there  for  the  teacher  unfamilar  with  the  French  language 
except  an  anwer  to  the  eternal  problem,  how  a  teacher  who  knows  so  little  about 
French  that  even  je  suis  has  to  be  translated  is  going  to  be  able  to  inculcate  an 
acceptable  pronunciation. 

Attractive  as  the  appearance  of  this  book  is,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  can  be 
adapted  to  an  authentic  FLES  program.  Is  not  the  very  basis  of  such  a  program 
to  take  every  advantage  of  the  pre-adolescent’s  ability  to  imitate  new  sounds  faith- 
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fully  and  to  follow  with  ease  an  exclusively  aural  approach?  For  older  beginners  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  where  contact  with  the  written  word  might  seem 
desireable  after  a  semester  or  so,  the  picture-book  presentation,  designed  for  the  very- 
young,  would  rule  out  its  use.  Could  we  be  forgetting,  I  wonder,  the  very  reasons 
which  first  made  of  FLES  programs  a  dramatic  addition  to  our  school  programs? 
the  combination  of  competent  teaching,  receptive  children  and  the  direct  method? 
I  fear  Mes  Premières  Leçons  de  français  ressembles  in  too  many  ways  the  old-fashioned 
grammar,  simplified  and  illustrated  for  the  grade  school  level.  What  a  pity  that  the 
talent  and  the  work  which  have  gone  into  its  preparation  could  not  be  employed  for 
a  French  manual  designed  for  a  teacher  already  trained  in  the  language!  So  many- 
sound  ideas  are  outlined  in  the  Preface  which  could  be  used  to  considerable  advantage 
in  a  FLES  program  which  stresses  structure  more  than  vocabulary,  and  places  the 
ear  before  the  eye. 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 

Stack,  Edward  M.  French  Handbook  and  Guide.  New  York:  American  Book  Co., 
1960.  Pp  XIII  +  82.  $1.50 

A  student  of  elementary  or  intermediate  French  using  a  grammar  as  a  fundamental 
approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language  sometimes  complains  that  such  a  gram¬ 
mar  is  so  cluttered  with  exercises,  vocabularies,  and  verb  forms  he  is  unable  to  find 
a  specific  point  of  grammar  he  is  seeking.  Prof.  Edward  Stack’s  new  French  Handbook 
and  Guide  has  been  published  with  the  idea  of  providing  the  serious  student  with 
a  supplementary  book  in  which  he  can  easily  find  any  specific  point  of  grammar. 
To  facilitate  this,  the  grammar  sections  are  presented  in  this  order:  adjectives,  ad¬ 
verbs,  agreement,  articles,  comparisons,  elision,  infinitives,  inversion,  mood,  negation, 
partitive,  prepositions,  pronouns,  punctuation,  questions,  tense,  and  word  order.  In 
addition  to  this  alphabetical  arrangement,  there  is  also  a  complete  index. 

This  grammar  has  been  stripped  down  to  essentials.  There  are  no  irregular  verbs 
and  no  vocabulary.  These  items  can  be  found  in  a  regular  grammar. 

There  has  always  been  controversy  about  how  to  teach  formal  grammar.  Most 
professors  believe  that  frequent  exercises  in  which  the  students  translate)  from 
English  into  the  foreign  language  give  more  real  feeling  for  the  language  than  any 
other  type  of  drill.  But  many  believe  that  the  careful  correction  of  exercises  is  a 
waste  of  time,  that  the  student  learns  little  from  seeing  the  corrected  version.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stack  agrees  with  this  idea.  He  says  that  in  correcting  the  exercise,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  should  mark  each  error  with  a  grammar  reference  and  have  the  student  re¬ 
write  the  sentences  and  hand  back  in  corrected  form.  French  Handbook  and  Guide 
has  been  especially  adapted  to  this  procedure  since  both  the  professor  and  the 
student  can  easily  find  the  grammar  reference. 

French  Handbook  and  Guide  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  grammar.  In  fact, 
in  its  effort  to  be  brief  and  concise,  it  is  limited  mostly  to  those  areas  in  which  the 
student  frequently  makes  mistakes. 

This  new  teaching  aid  should  be  welcomed  by  all  French  teachers.  It  is  the  type 
of  reference  grammar  which  all  French  students  should  keep  available  at  all  times. 

University  of  Kentucky  Hobart  Ryland 

Stack,  Edward  M.  The  Language  Laboratory  and  Modem  Language  Teaching.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960.  Pp.  viii  -f-  149.  $3.95. 

The  table  of  contents  reads  as  follows:  I.  The  Force  of  Language,  II.  Construction 
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of  Aural-Oral  Drills,  III.  Types  and  Patterns  of  Oral  Drills,  IV.  The  Language 
Laboratory,  V.  Tape  Library  and  Student  Routine,  VI.  Laboratory  Administration, 
VII.  Classroom  Procedures,  VIII.  Reading  and  Writing  Objectives,  IX.  Tests  and 
Measurements.  There  are  in  addition  a  set  of  exercises  on  each  chapter,  a  bibliograph¬ 
ical  note,  and  an  index.  As  described  on  the  dust  jacket,  this  book  "is  designed  to 
acquaint  teachers  with  the  latest  advances  in  the  field  of  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  combining  the  .  .  .  aural-oral  approach  with  the  best  features  of  traditional 
teaching  methods  .  .  .  [It]  presents  specific  and  detailed  descriptions  of  techniques 
and  procedures  for  classroom  and  laboratory  .  .  .  including  planning,  construction, 
administration  and  operation  [of  the  laboratory.]  [It  gives]  careful  attention  ...  to 
the  construction  and  patterning  of  drills  and  exercises  ...  A  special  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  examinations  and  grading  .  .  .  The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  .  .  .  The  book  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  adaptable  to  the  varied  requirements 
of  language  teaching  at  the  college,  secondary,  and  elementary  levels.” 

There  are  many  pages  of  very  useful  information  in  this  volume,  the  product  of 
years  of  experience  in  FL  classes  and  laboratories.  But  no  book  of  this  size,  written 
by  one  person  (no  matter  how  expert),  could  possibly  cover  adequately  all  the 
ground  staked  out  by  the  table  of  contents  and  the  description  just  quoted.  Here 
is  an  impression  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  book  as  I  see  them. 

It  offers  a  great  deal  of  precise  information  on  the  organization  and  administration 
of  a  fully  equipped  FL  laboratory,  particularly  in  Chapters  IV  through  VI.  Within 
limits,  the  rationale  of  classroom  materials  and  procedure  and  of  machine  drill  is 
also  clearly  set  forth:  for  example,  the  interdependence  of  classroom  and  laboratory 
work,  the  complete  banning  of  English  when  the  FL  is  being  used,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  good  FL  grammar  habits  through  pattern  practice  and  analogy  rather  than 
by  learning  rules.  Certain  standard  taping  formats  and  some  interesting  techniques 
for  conducting  class  drills  are  explained  in  detail. 

But  there  are  important  areas  that  should  be  filled  in  or  radically  modified  in 
future  editions.  The  four  that  I  noted  particularly  are  the  following:  (1)  Class  and 
laboratory  materials.  In  our  profession  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  a  body  of 
accepted  principles  and  formats  for  class  and  laboratory  procedure  and  the  required 
materials,  as  evidenced  by  such  recent  publications  as  the  MLA  Modern  Spanish, 
the  O’Connor  monograph  on  Prereading  Instruction,  and  Language  Learning  by 
Brooks.  Professor  Stack’s  book  does  not  take  full  advantage  of  progress  made  in  the 
past  few  years.  For  example,  there  is  no  mention  or  illustration  of  basic  situational 
dialogues,  nor  of  the  materials  and  techniques  involved  in  overlearning  a  dialogue. 
But  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  FL  skills  and  learnings  and  the  area  in  which 
machine  drill  does  its  first  and  perhaps  most  important  task.  (Almost  all  of  the 
basic  materials  illustrated  in  this  book  are  descriptive  or  narrative:  “The  restaurant 
is  opposite  the  garage.”  “Albert  gets  up  at  6:45.  Albert  bathes  at  7:00.”)  Another 
example:  In  spite  of  the  author’s  warning  about  drills  that  test  the  student  but  do 
not  drill  him,  some  of  the  simplest  essential  teaching  drills  are  not  shown.  Preceding 
the  verb  drills  on  pp.  9-10,  for  example,  there  should  be  an  illustration  of  the 
pronoun  drill  mentioned  by  the  author  but  not  described,  also  an  illustration  of  a 
simple  imitation  drill  in  which  the  student  practices  the  forms  of  the  future  of 
finir  or  the  present  of  tener.  Following  that  he  is  ready  for  the  kinds  of  drill  shown. 
(2)  Laboratory  for  all  levels.  It  is  stated  on  pp.  50-51  that  “university  .  .  .  students 
arrive  [at  the  laboratory]  as  individuals  rather  than  as  a  group— this  is  actually  the 
only  difference  between  a  high  school  and  a  university  operation  in  most  cases.”  As 
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a  matter  of  fact  and  of  feasibility  this  is  open  to  question,  to  say  the  least.  And 
again  a  point  of  fact:  FL  laboratories  in  the  elementary  school,  referred  to  on  pp.  v, 
49,  62,  75,  have  never  been  accepted  by  most  authorities  in  this  field.  (3)  Language 
and  culture  are  mentioned  but  the  nature  of  their  relationship,  as  seen  by  the 
linguist  and  anthropologist  and  as  having  great  significance  for  FL  learning,  is  not 
made  clear.  (4)  A  selected  bibliography  of  a  page  or  two  on  the  FL  laboratory  and 
related  subjects  (such  as  how  to  make  a  good  recording)  would  seem  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity,  especially  for  the  neophyte.  The  one-page  Bibliographical  Note  refers  the  reader 
to  the  MLA  Materials  List,  the  Coleman  bibliography,  a  few  record  and  film  guides, 
and  three  journals— but  otherwise  to  no  specific  material  on  the  FL  laboratory  and 
closely  allied  fields. 

In  sum,  this  book  is  a  useful  guide  to  practice  and  procedure  in  running  a  labora¬ 
tory.  In  other  areas— as  it  stands  now— it  is  only  partly  reliable.  A  revised  edition, 
for  which  in  his  Preface  the  author  requests  comments  and  suggestions,  can  improve 
this  situation  a  great  deal  and,  hopefully,  it  will. 

Georgetown  University  Frederick  D.  Eddy 

Sauvageot,  Aurélien.  Les  Procédés  expressifs  du  français  contemporain.  Paris: 

Librairie  C.  Klincksieck,  1957.  Pp.  242  Frs.  1020. 

The  author  defines  his  work  as  “une  analyse  sommaire  de  la  langue  française  telle 
qu’elle  est  parlée  et  écrite  par  l'auteur”  (p.  9).  He  lias  not  therefore  attempted  to 
describe  French  grammar  nor  prescribe  desirable  usage.  Since  the  book  is  not  intended 
as  a  manual,  it  has  no  index. 

An  educated  French  speaker  with  an  interest  in  the  operation  of  language  might 
read  much  of  the  work  with  understanding,  but  he  would  have  difficulty  with  the 
phonetic  transcriptions  and  some  of  the  linguistic  vocabulary.  Even  language  teachers 
may  hesitate  over  such  terms  as  phtonguème,  particule  rective,  relation  syntagmatique 
objectale.  Such  terminology  indicates  the  linguist  writing  for  linguists.  Yet  despite 
such  hurdles,  there  is  much  which  readers  of  this  review,  who  are  assumed  to  be 
chiefly  language  teachers,  will  find  interesting  and  useful. 

First,  the  stress  on  usage.  Foreign  language  teaching,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  has 
been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  written  language.  Even  when  some  attention  is 
given  to  oral  practice,  it  is  written  style.  As  a  result,  many  teachers,  having  had  this 
kind  of  training  themselves,  have  only  a  foggy  notion  of  the  different  levels  of 
French  spoken  usage  and  of  the  fact  that  these  are  not  interchangeable. 

M.  Sauvageot  gives  many  examples  of  this  spoken  usage.  For  instance,  he  points 
out  that  one  hears  je  le  sais  pronounced  with  suppression  of  either  the  first  or  the 
second  e,  but  he  adds  that  while  omission  of  the  second  e  is  colloquial,  omission  of 
the  first  “fait  déjà  plus  vulgaire”  (p.  24).  Or  again,  speaking  of  vocabulary  rather 
than  pronunciation,  he  observes:  “Il  est  tout  aussi  déplacé  de  dire  devant  des  gens 
cultivés:  je  m’en  balance  que  de  dire  devant  des  familiers:  cela  m’est  indifférent ’’ 
(p.  248). 

Second,  there  are  many  references  to  what  language  teachers  today  are  calling 
oral  grammar.  It  is  said  of  the  future  tense:  “La  3e  personne  du  pluriel  a  même 
suffixe  que  la  Ire”  (p.  56),  which  for  the  ear  is  correct.  Similarly,  the  plural  is  formed 
very  differently  for  the  ear  than  for  the  eye;  in  fact,  there  is  often  no  difference 
between  the  spoken  singular  and  plural  (il  donne-ils  donnent,  elle  donne-elles 
donnent),  and  when  there  is,  it  is  usually  not  formed  by  verb  endings  (for  instance, 
plurality  is  indicated  by  the  -z-  sound  in  ils  aiment).  Such  facts-and  the  author 
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gives  many— are  essential  to  the  elaboration  of  rules  for  teaching  oral  signals  of 
meaning.  ITie  present  need  for  audio-lingual  training  in  American  foreign  language 
teaching  coincides  with  this  stress  on  actual  language  usage  in  M.  Sauvageot’s  study. 

Two  further  findings  have  implications  for  the  language  teacher.  Repeatedly  there 
occurs  the  phrase  même  chez  les  gens  instruits”  in  speaking  of  usage  commonly 
found  but  considered  incorrect.  There  is  likewise  mention  of  many  areas  where  usage 
is  not  logical,  where  one  encounters  ‘‘une  multitude  de  menus  faits  d’usage  dont  on 
ne  peut  se  rendre  maître  que  par  une  longue  habitude”  (p.  198).  M.  Sauvageot  may 
not  have  heard  of  language  laboratories  or  pattern  drill,  yet  such  observations  give 
support  to  the  idea  of  ‘‘overlearning’  and  the  need  for  much  practice  of  automatisms. 

Considering  the  work  as  a  whole,  perhaps  its  finest  contribution  is  its  presentation 
of  the  language  as  a  living  thing,  growing,  changing,  having  elements  of  strength  and 
w-eakness,  even  facing  a  crisis.  This  living  language,  concludes  the  author,  is  so  fully 
a  part  of  those  who  speak  it  that,  whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  its  future  will 
have  an  important,  perhaps  decisive,  influence  on  French  civilization. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 
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Triolet,  Elsa.  L’Age  de  Nylon  I.  Roses  à  Crédit.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  333. 

N  F  9.  II.  Luna-Park.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959  Pp.  241,  N  F  7,50. 

Elsa  Triolet  a  écrit  de  beaux  livres.  Elle  sait,  ou  du  moins  elle  savait  faire  vivre 
certains  types  humains.  Aussi  a-t-elle  su  se  créer  un  cercle  d’admirateurs  qui  sont 
sûrs  de  retrouver,  dans  la  plupart  de  ses  romans,  le  charme  de  ses  contes,  genre 
qu’elle  n’aurait  peut-être  jamais  dû  délaisser.  Car  quelques-uns  de  ses  romans  sont 
décevants.  Le  Rendez-vous  des  étrangers,  de  1956,  contient  encore  de  belles  pages, 
des  situations  neuves  et  parfois  convaincantes,  et  il  tient  le  lecteur  en  haleine.  Le 
Monument,  de  1957,  est  franchement  mauvais,  et  il  était  affligeant  de  voir  le  grand 
talent  de  la  romancière  au  service  d’une  pauvre  et  pâle  idéologie  à  laquelle,  avec  la 
meilleure  volonté  du  monde,  ni  l’auteur,  ni  les  lecteurs  ne  peuvent  croire,  tant 
l’absurde  y  est  artificiel  et  guindé.  On  pouvait  alors  craindre  une  éclipse  totale  de  la 
créatrice  de  cette  délicieuse  Baronne  Mélanie  qui,  à  elle  seule,  justifierait  la  renom¬ 
mée  de  Madame  Triolet. 

Heureusement,  l’écrivain  a  repris  le  dessus.  On  peut  ne  pas  accorder  une  grande 
importance  aux  derniers  romans  d’Eisa  Triolet.  Il  reste  qu’elle  semble  avoir  tiré  une 
leçon  salutaire  de  son  échec  d’il  y  a  trois  ans.  Les  deux  romans  discutés  ici  sont  loin 
de  la  perfection,  ils  sont  même  loin  des  meilleures  pages  de  la  romancière.  Toujours 
est-il  que  l’on  peut  y  retrouver  une  partie  au  moins  du  plaisir  que  tout  “Triolâtre” 
était  en  droit  d’attendre  devant  les  nouveautés  de  son  auteur  préféré. 

Cet  auteur  a  entrepris,  à  présent,  une  fresque  ambitieuse  du  monde  moderne, 
symbolisé  par  le  titre  même  de  la  nouvelle  série  de  romans,  L’Age  de  Nylon.  Pour 
Eisa  Triolet,  les  matières  plastiques  représentent  le  côté  vulgaire,  faux,  inhumain  de 
notre  époque.  Les  deux  romans  sont  destinés,  dans  l’esprit  de  1  auteur,  à  former  un 
contraste  entre  deux  mondes.  Si  telle  est  son  intention,  il  faut  lui  concéder  qu  il 
existe  en  effet  une  différence  marquée  entre  les  deux  parties  de  la  série.  Mais  cette 
différence  n’est  pas  toujours  à  l’avantage  de  l’ouvrage. 

Le  premier  roman  se  situe  dans  un  milieu  où  la  romancière  ne  semble  guère  à 
son  aise.  Ses  petits  bourgeois  restent  synthétiques,  ils  manquent  de  relief.  Nous  voulons 
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bien  croire  que  Martine,  l’héroïne  de  Roses  à  Crédit,  sort  de  la  crasse  du  taudis  de 
sa  mère  pour  grimper  l’échelle  sociale  et  épouser  l’homme  qu’elle  aime  depuis 
toujours.  Mais  ce  Daniel  ne  reçoit  que  vers  la  fin  du  livre  le  peu  de  personnalité 
qu’il  aura. 

Madame  Triolet  emploie  son  don  indéniable  de  créer  des  figures  attachantes  à  la 
manière  d’un  peintre  tachiste.  Tantôt,  furieux  coup  de  pinceau,  tantôt  esquisse  à 
peine  perceptible.  Ce  qui  fait  que  le  personnage  de  Martine  reçoit  tout  l’éclat  d’une 
lumière  crue,  alors  que  bien  des  choses  restent  inexprimées  chez  d’autres,  pourtant 
essentiels  pour  la  compréhension  du  récit. 

Martine  dont  toute  l’énergie  avait  d’abord  semblé  dirigée  vers  un  seul  but:  se 
faire  aimer  de  Daniel,  s’enlise  dans  ce  que  l’auteur  appelle  "Difficultés  des  facilités.” 
Elle  se  montre  avide  de  confort,  d’un  confort  dépourvu  de  goût  et  qui  ne  plaît  pas 
à  son  mari  qu’on  dit  rêveur  et  idéaliste.  Martine  finit  donc  par  troquer  son  bonheur 
même  contre  le  douillet  plaisir  de  l’acquisition  d’objets,  de  choses  dont  elle  s’entoure 
dans  une  frénésie  de  veulerie. 

On  sent  le  persiflage;  l’auteur  veut  apparemment  dénoncer  notre  époque  comme 
celle  de  l’achat  à  crédit,  des  facilités  trompeuses.  Cependant,  l’exagération  gêne,  car 
elle  fausse  l’optique  des  personnages,  croyables  par  moments,  mais  psychologiquement 
invraisemblables  en  fin  de  compte. 

Ceci  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  ce  premier  roman  de  la  série  manque  d’intérêt.  Loin  de 
là.  L’intrigue  se  poursuit  à  un  rythme  organique,  les  dialogues  sont,  pour  la  plupart, 
d’une  vivacité  de  bon  aloi.  Il  n’y  a  que  la  grossièreté  de  langage  dans  certains  des 
dialogues  qui  jure:  Eisa  Triolet  est  trop  fine,  trop  subtile  pour  que  nous  puissions 
considérer  spontanées  les  exclamations  ordurières  que  quelques-uns  de  ses  personnages 
profèrent  à  l’occasion.  Ces  écarts  de  langage  ne  sont  que  des  perles  de  culture.  Le 
mot  de  Cambronne  même  a  un  indéfinissable  parfum  exotique,  dans  ces  pages  par 
ailleurs  souvent  attrayantes. 

Le  récit  de  Roses  à  Crédit  n’est  guère  uni.  A  côté  de  scènes  qui  sonnent  faux, 
parce  qu’elles  ne  parviennent  pas  à  une  clarté  et  plasticité  suffisantes  (telle  que 
la  "Corrida  des  jeunes”),  il  y  a  des  chapitres  captivants,  grâce  au  retour  momentané 
à  la  simplicité  qui  convient.  Il  est  regrettable  qu’il  y  ait  tant  d’inégalités,  car  ce 
qui  est  simple  est  vigoureux,  souvent  beau  et  original.  La  fin  atroce  de  ce  roman 
provoque  un  effet  de  surprise  douloureuse.  Le  lecteur  ne  pourra  se  défendre  d’un 
mouvement  de  pitié  pour  Martine,  malgré  ses  aberrations  par  trop  saugrenues. 

JLuna-Park,  le  deuxième  roman  de  la  série,  est  indépendant  du  premier.  En  dehors 
de  légères  allusions  à  des  personnages  du  premier  roman,  l’action  se  déroule  dans  un 
monde  séparé  de  celui  de  Roses  à  Crédit. 

Parler  d'action  peut  paraître  excessif  au  lecteur  patient  qui  réussit  à  terminer 
la  lecture  du  récit  qui  se  révèle  lent  et  parfois  monotone. 

Pourtant,  ce  n’est  pas  l’imagination  de  la  romancière  qui  serait  en  défaut.  Les 
données  ne  manquent  point  d’attrait:  un  cinéaste  célèbre  achète  une  maison  isolée. 
Grâce  à  des  lettres  qu’il  y  trouve  et  qu’il  lit  avec  une  indiscrétion  quasi-gidienne,  il 
découvre  l’existence  d’une  femme  de  noble  allure.  C’était  l’ancienne  propriétaire  de 
son  logis.  Le  caractère  de  cette  mystérieuse  inconnue  ressort  finement  des  témoignages 
de  différents  amants  et  adorateurs  dont  elle  avait  précieusement  conservé  les  lettres. 
Blanche  Hauteville,  l’aviatrice  qui  rêvait  de  s’envoler  dans  la  lune  à  bord  d’un  des 
missiles  expérimentaux— d’où  le  titre  de  Luna-Park!— reçoit  bien  un  certain  relief 
indirect  par  le  truchement  des  épîtres  plus  ou  moins  amoureuses  que  dépouille 
Merlin,  le  cinéaste  quelque  peu  idéalisé.  Mais  ce  jour  est  insuffisant  pour  nous 
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consoler  de  la  lenteur  dn  récit,  récit  point  dépourvu  de  charme,  mais  qui  n’entraîne 
que  rarement  le  lecteur.  On  ne  peut  qu’approuver  entièrement  l’opinion  de  Justin 
Merlin  lorsqu’il  trouve  que  “En  somme,  ces  ‘documents  humains’  ne  valaient  pas 
un  bon  roman  bien  fait.”  (p.  171) 

Le  ton  du  roman  est  presque  toujours  élevé.  L’intrigue  possède  une  réelle  qualité 
diama tique.  Doù  vient  le  désenchantement  devant  les  pages  souvent  poétiques 
d’Eisa  Triolet?  Elle  a  surchargé  de  symbolisme  ce  roman  par  lettres  dont  la  struc¬ 
ture»  d  ailleurs,  est  faible.  Et  que  d  incidents  absurdesl  L’équipe  de  forage  pétrolier 
semble  évadée  de  quelque  Giraudoux  mineur.  Mais  s’il  est  permis  de  piquer  une 
douce  folie  à  Paris  même,  à  Chaillot  en  tout  cas,  cela  devient  pénible  et  agaçant  en 
Seine-et-Oise. 

Il  reste  à  souhaiter  qu’Elsa  Triolet  retrouve  la  légéreté  et  la  grâce  de  sa  plume, 
Faisons-lui  crédit— malgré  sa  propre  condamnation  de  cette  institution— pour  un  retour 
à  sa  force  première. 

Connecticut  College  Konrad  Bieber 

Daninos,  Pierre.  Un  Certain  Monsieur  Blot.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  280. 

Blot  Paul— 45  ans,  marié,  deux  enfants,  actuaire— a  l’impression  de  traverser  la 
vie  comme  une  silhouette  publicitaire  dont  le  visage  “fait  de  pointillé,  peut  être 
la  tête  de  tout  le  monde  et  n’est  celle  de  personne”  (11).  Il  est,  par  surcroît,  em¬ 
ployé  dans  une  de  ces  énormes  entreprises  du  vingtième  siècle  où  la  personnalité 
de  l’individu  s’efface.  La  satire  de  l’auteur  est  ici  d’autant  plus  efficace,  que  c’est 
par  des  moyens  très  simples  qu’il  fait  ressortir  les  faiblesses  du  milieu  et  le  vide 
que  recouvrent  les  titres  sonores  de  dirigeants  de  cette  ruche  administrative. 

Le  personnage  principal,  qui  de  sa  vie  n’a  été  remarqué  et  qui  n’a  jamais  rien 
fait  de  remarquable,  participe  à  un  “grand”  concours  dont  le  but  est  de  définir  et 
découvrir  le  Français  Moyen.  Le  livre  se  compose  ainsi,  chapitre  par  chapitre,  des 
réponses  de  M.  Blot  au  questionnaire  et  des  réflexions  que  les  questions  provo¬ 
quent  en  lui. 

A  la  surprise  de  tous  il  gagne  le  concours  et  de  ce  fait  devient  subitement  un 
personnage  important  et  riche,  objet  de  flatterie  générale.  Maintenant  la  satire 
s’élargit  et  se  fait  plus  mordante:  la  société  entière  est  mue  par  ce  snobisme  que 
M.  Daninos  critique  si  volontiers.  Les  femmes  sont  victimes  de  la  mysogénie 
habituelle  de  l’auteur,  ainsi  Madame  Blot  est  excessivement  déplaisante  et  sotte.  La 
vie  de  famille  ne  présente  que  des  désagréments.  Les  enfants,  produits  de  ce  que 
l’écrivain  appelle  la  puéricratie  moderne,  sont  mufles. 

Evidemment  cela  doit  mal  finir:  la  Providence  devient  la  Fatalité.  M.  Blot  perd 
son  argent  stupidement  dépensé,  ou  mal  placé  suivant  les  conseils  d’amis  intéressés. 
Son  prestige  s’évanouit.  Il  s’efface  de  nouveau  dans  la  grisaille  quotidienne,  dans 
l’anonymat,  dans  ce  qu’il  nomme  sa  “chère  transparence.”  Il  n’est  guère  mal¬ 
heureux,  car  il  partage  la  philosophie  de  Candide;  mais  le  sourire  du  lecteur  reste 
un  peu  amer. 

L’ironie  de  M.  Daninos  a  une  portée  qui  dépasse  de  beaucoup  le  cadre  où  se 
situent  les  événements  qu’il  décrit.  Ses  observations  sont  basées  sur  une  vue  pessi¬ 
miste  mais  très  subtile  de  l’homme  de  notre  temps.  Les  travers  qu’il  satirise  dans 
la  société  française  ne  sont  certes  pas  inconnus  à  l’américaine.  Traduit,  le  livre 
devrait  devenir  un  “best  seller.” 

Albertus  Magnus  College 


Nataue  Sandomirsky 
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Gary  Romain.  La  Promesse  de  l’aube.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  374.  NF  12,50. 

Sans  être  réellement  une  autobiographie  ce  livre  est,  selon  la  définition  de  l’auteur, 
un  récit  d’inspiration  autobiographique  où  la  vérité  artistique  a  pris  le  pas  sur  la 
réalité. 

L’inexactitude  des  détails  n’a  d’ailleurs  aucune  importance,  car  l’intérêt  que  pré¬ 
sente  le  livre  n’est  dû  ni  à  la  nature  des  faits  décrits,  ni  à  leur  précision.  Il  est  vrai 
que  le  narrateur  a  eu  une  vie  accidentée:  né  en  Russie,  il  a  passé  son  enfance  en 
Pologne,  et  il  est  arrivé  en  France  vers  1925  à  l’âge  de  dix  ans.  Il  a  vécu  à  Nice, 
à  Paris,  et,  après  un  dur  apprentissage  dans  l’aviation,  il  s’est  couvert  de  gloire 
dans  les  armées  de  la  France  Libre.  Mais  cette  atmosphère,  ces  événements  encore 
récents,  le  lecteur  les  a  vécus  lui-même,  ou  il  en  a  déjà  souvent  entendu  parler  par 
d’autres.  Le  récit  demande  donc  à  être  envisagé  pour  sa  valeur  artistique  et  idéo¬ 
logique. 

Il  s’agit  tout  d’abord  d’une  excellente  étude  de  caractère,  d’un  portrait  animé 
de  la  mère  de  l’auteur,  qui  est  la  véritable  héroïne  du  livre.  Ce  portrait  est  peint 
au  moyen  de  petits  tableaux  très  vivants,  mais  reliés  par  un  fil  parfois  trop  fragile. 
Malgré  la  vivacité  des  traits  il  y  a  des  longueurs,  des  répétitions.  Mais  cela  n’est 
pas  grave  car,  en  revanche,  le  livre  a  une  âme.  C’est  un  témoignage  touchant  de 
l’amour  de  M.  Gary  pour  celle  qui,  contre  toute  vraisemblance  et  contre  toute  lo¬ 
gique,  a  prévu  et  façonné  un  avenir  glorieux  pour  son  fils  unique;  celle  qui  a  fait 
tous  les  métiers  pourqu’il  ne  fût  privé  de  rien;  celle  dont  la  foi  en  lui  et  en  la 
France  ont  été  et  resteront  la  source  profonde  de  son  inspiration. 

Ainsi  le  livre  exprime  l’angoisse  de  l’auteur  due  au  fait  qu’il  ne  pourra  plus 
jamais  se  réchauffer  à  la  lueur  d’un  amour  aussi  total  et  absolu  que  celui  de  la 
mère  qu’il  a  perdue.  Angoisse  qui  dépasse  toutefois  le  cadre  étroit  de  la  douleur 
personnelle,  car  elle  est  nourrie  de  l’injustice  qui  prédomine  sur  cette  terre.  C’est 
à  nous  tous,  en  effet,  que  Romain  Gary  tend  une  main  fraternelle  lorsqu’il  livre 
“à  la  réalité  un  combat  homérique  pour  redresser  le  monde”  (43).  Ce  Don-Quichot¬ 
tisme,  qui  est  la  source  de  l’attrait  qu’a  exercé  Education  européenne,  ainsi  que 
la  raison  principale  du  Prix  Goncourt,  décerné  à  l’âme  de  Morel  plus  qu’au  mérite 
littéraire  de  Racines  du  ciel,  est  aussi  le  secret  de  la  note  d’universalité  que  ren¬ 
ferme  cette  autobiographie.  Car  ce  livre  est  essentiellement  l’expression  d’une  “vo¬ 
lonté  farouche  d’éclairer  triomphalement  la  destinée  de  l’homme”  (80).  Si  l’on  ob¬ 
jectait  qu’il  s’agit  d’une  rodomontade,  d’un  orgueil  démesuré,  j’aimerais  souligner 
le  détachement  et  l’humour  qui  nuancent  chaque  page  qui  pourrait  paraître  pré¬ 
somptueuse. 

Albertus  Magnus  College  Natalie  Sandomirsky 

Serguine,  Jacques.  Les  Fils  de  rois.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  315.  NF,  9,  50. 

According  to  the  jacket,  this  is  the  first  novel  by  Serguine.  Although  it  is  called 
a  novel  it  is  really  a  collection  of  four  stories  in  which  the  “hero”  is  the  central 
figure  and  in  which  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  band  of  young  men  and  women, 
more  or  less  innocent  teen-agers,  a  wealthy  middle-aged  woman  and  young  women 
whose  profession  is  "love.”  We  read  on  the  jacket:  “(il)  consacre  sa  vie  à  la  seule 
activité  qui  l’intéresse:  à  la  recherche  du  bonheur  à  travers  l’amour.  Il  s’y  livre  en 
compagnie  d’autres  "Fils  de  rois”  qui,  comme  lui,  se  sentent  bien  nés  et  ont  choisi 
de  vivre  librement,  sans  peur.” 

The  main  character,  who  bears  the  author’s  name,  philosophizes  on  the  nature  of 
love,  feminine  and  masculine.  He  strews  his  stories  with  citations  from  authors  clas- 
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sical,  contemporary,  French,  German,  American,  Italian  and  others,  to  impress  his 
“victims”  with  his  knowledge  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Serguine’s  style  is  beau¬ 
tiful  when  he  describes  nature,  especially  the  sea.  But  one  seldom  finds  in  a  French 
novel,  even  in  a  contemporary  one,  such  vulgar  disgusting  slang,  not  the  “argot  de 
salon”  but  that  of  the  gutter. 

This  “bande  joyeuse”  recognizes  no  accepted  moral  standards.  They  travel  around 
France  looking  for  only  one  kind  of  pleasure.  Only  in  the  last  episode,  "Tu  seras 
semblable  aux  sources,”  does  Serguine  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  young  girl, 
almost  a  child,  who  seems  to  impress  him  with  her  innocence  and  beauty.  The  other 
women  in  his  life  either  support  him  and  then  are  scornfully  cast  aside  or  are 
just  passing  fancies. 

Is  this  novel  meant  to  be  a  satire  of  the  youth  of  to-day? 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Livres  Reçus 

Bessette,  Gérard.  Le  Libraire.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  173. 

Voilà  un  livre  qui  prouve  l’actualité  de  Voltaire.  Dans  une  bourgade  canadienne, 
non  loin  de  Montréal,  un  libraire  vend  à  un  jeune  collégien  l’Essai  sur  les  mœurs. 
Gros  scandale  chez  les  bons  pères,  et  voilà  le  libraire  obligé  de  liquider  son  “caphar- 
naüm”  où  s’entassent  les  auteurs  dangereux:  Voltaire,  Zola,  Gide,  etc  .  .  .  Un  style 
direct  et  savoureux,  un  franc  parler  souvent  cynique,  font  l’attrait  de  cette  vive 
attaque  contre  la  bigoterie  et  les  convenances. 

Chedid,  Andrée.  Le  Sixième  Jour.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  188. 

Dans  un  style  biblique  parfois  trop  systématiquement  poétique,  mais  souvent  sim¬ 
ple  et  beau,  l’auteur  nous  raconte  l’émouvante  histoire  d’une  mère  qui  essaye  d’ar¬ 
racher  à  la  mort  son  enfant  atteint  du  choléra.  Nous  sommes  en  Egypte,  l’épidémie 
touche  à  sa  fin  lorsque  l’enfant  tombe  malade;  la  mère  refuse  de  le  laisser  emporter 
à  l’hôpital  et,  fuyant  avec  lui,  elle  finit  par  l’embarquer  sur  un  bateau  qui  descend 
le  fleuve.  Le  sixième  jour,  l’enfant  meurt  et  sa  mère  ne  lui  survit  pas. 

Grendel,  Frédéric.  Le  Traité  de  paix.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  184. 

Pons,  Maurice.  Le  Passager  de  la  nuit.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  132. 

Ces  deux  livres  sont  inspirés  par  la  guerre  d’Algérie.  Dans  Le  Traité  de  Paix,  un 
arabe,  Driss,  a  fait  prisonnier  un  Français.  Il  l’emmène  dans  un  camp.  Mais  Driss 
découvre  que  les  Français  prisonniers  sont  des  otages:  chaque  fois  qu’un  Algérien 
est  exécuté  à  Paris,  un  Français  est  décapité.  Ne  pouvant  supporter  d’être  respon¬ 
sable  de  la  mort  de  “son”  français,  il  s’enfuit  avec  lui,  se  séparant  de  ses  frères.  Et 
il  erre  dans  la  montagne  avec  son  prisonnier,  tous  deux  unis  par  une  étrange  ami¬ 
tié.  La  première  moitié  du  livre,  encore  que  trop  découpée  à  la  manière  d’un  film, 
réussit  souvent  à  montrer  l’horrible  fatalité  de  cette  guerre  où  l’amitié  entre  un 
Français  et  un  Algérien  ne  peut  mener  qu’à  la  trahison. 

Le  Passager  de  la  nuit  est  un  récit  de  facture  très  classique,  une  longue  nouvelle 
à  la  Maupassant.  Un  jeune  homme,  quittant  Paris  en  voiture  pour  le  Jura,  emmène 
avec  lui  un  Algérien  recommandé  par  un  ami.  Il  découvre  que  son  passager  trans¬ 
porte  une  énorme  somme  d’argent  qu’il  doit  faire  passer  en  Suisse  pour  le  F.L.N. 
D’abord  hostile,  le  Français  finira  par  l’aider  à  accomplir  sa  tâche.  C’est  ici  un  autre 
aspect  de  la  guerre  d’Algérie  qui  est  évoqué:  celui  de  la  lutte  clandestine  que  mè- 
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nent  en  France  même,  des  Algériens  aidés  par  des  Français.  Grace  à  une  économie 
de  moyens  qui  frise  souvent  la  banalité,  Maurice  Pons  réussit  à  rendre  profondé¬ 
ment  réel  le  cas  de  conscience  qui  se  pose  à  tout  Français  qui  refuse  la  guerre 
d’Algérie.  Un  livre  à  lire. 

Perrein,  Michèle.  Barbastre.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  258. 

Des  dialogues  vifs,  une  apparente  nonchalance  dans  la  conduite  du  récit,  de  fines 
notations  psychologiques,  le  charme  très  réel  de  certains  personnages  font  l’intérêt 
de  ce  livre,  mais  ne  réussissent  pas  complètement  à  nous  convaincre.  L  auteur  s  es¬ 
souffle  avant  la  fin  et  semble  s’être  attaquée  à  un  sujet  qu’elle  n’arrive  pas  vrai¬ 
ment  à  maîtriser.  Mais  elle  a  du  talent  et  mérite  d’être  suivie. 

Supervielle,  Anne-Marie.  La  Quinta.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  163. 

A  quoi  rêvent  les  jeunes  filles  bourgeoises  dans  une  propriété  de  campagne  en 
Uruguay.  Qu’il  est  difficile  de  porter  un  nom  si  prestigieux! 


Delvolve,  Laure.  Quand  les  carnassiers  n’y  seront  pas.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  156. 

Au  îles  Galapagos,  paradis  des  cormorans,  pélicans,  tortues  etc  .  .  .  Pour  ceux  qui 
préfèrent  les  animaux  à  la  littérature. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 


Revue  des  revues 

Les  Hommages  à  Camus:  La  Table  Ronde,  février  1960;  La  NRF,  1er  mars  1960; 

Preuves,  avril  1960;  Yale  French  Studies,  Spring  1960. 

C’est  une  tradition  bien  établie  que  ces  numéros  "d’hommage”  qui  paraissent  dans 
les  revues  littéraires  à  la  mort  d’un  écrivain.  Il  s’agit  le  plus  souvent  d’un  geste 
d’affection  et  de  piété  où  les  souvenirs  personnels,  les  évocations  de  l’homme  tiennent 
la  première  place.  Ce  n’est  que  bien  plus  tard  en  général  que  paraissent  ces  “tom¬ 
beaux”  comme  dirait  Mallarmé  qui  touchent  bien  plus  profondément  au  cœur  de 
l’œuvre. 

La  mort  d’Albert  Camus,  si  brutale,  suscita  au  moment  même  des  réactions  pro¬ 
fondes  dans  la  presse  quotidienne  et  hebdomadaire.  Aucun  parmi  les  articles  re¬ 
cueillis  dans  les  numéros  "d’hommage”  cités  ci-dessus,  n’égale  en  intérêt  le  très 
émouvant  témoignage  de  Jean-Paul  Sartre  dans  France  Observateur  (7  janvier  1960; 
traduction  dans  The  Reporter,  4  février  1960),  si  ce  n’est  l’article  de  Nicola  Chiaro- 
monte  dans  Preuves,  (publié  aussi  dans  Tempo  Présente,  Gênes,  1960,  no.  1).  Au 
cours  du  mois  de  janvier  une  masse  d’articles  a  paru.  Il  était  difficile  de  ne  point 
donner  dans  les  revues  l’impression  que  l’on  répétait,  inlassablement,  les  mêmes 
banalités. 

C’est  le  cas,  il  faut  l’avouer,  pour  le  numéro  de  La  Table  Ronde  trop  hâtivement, 
semblerait-il,  rassemblé.  Dès  l’abord  on  est  gêné  à  la  pensée  qu’un  critique  aussi 
éminent  que  René  Alberès,  qui  ouvre  le  recueil  avec  un  article  de  mise  au  point 
“Albert  Camus  dans  son  siècle,"  avance  sans  hésiter,  certaines  opinions:  "je  serais 
enclin  à  supposer  ....  qu’il  n’a  pas  lu  Proust ...”  M.  Alberès  n’aurait-il  pas  lu 
l’Homme  révolté?  Et  alors,  que  dire  de  cette  "critique  hâtive”  dont  il  s’excuse?  Cent 
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soixante  pages  “d’hommages,”  vingt-cinq  articles,  cela  fait  une  moyenne  de  cinq  à 
six  pages  par  article,  bien  peu  pour  faire  autre  chose  que  présenter  quelques  sou¬ 
venirs.  Et  c’est  effectivement  l’article  de  Jacques  Heurgon,  avec  ses  souvenirs  d’Alger, 
qui  apporte  une  note  concrète  à  cet  ensemble  bien  terne  et,  il  faut  le  dire,  orienté 
nettement  vers  l’image  d’un  Camus  “bien-pensant”  ou  mystique.  L’on  peut  cepen¬ 
dant,  à  travers  ces  pages  cueillir  ça  et  là  certains  aperçus  qui  peuvent  éclairer 
l’œuvre;  dans  l’article  de  Charles  Moeller,  dans  celui  de  Marie-Madeleine  Davy  sur 
"Camus  et  Simone  Weil.”  L’article  de  Claude  Vigée,  le  seul  nom  avec  celui  de 
Barrault  qui  paraisse  dans  deux  recueils— La  Table  Ronde  et  la  NRF— bien  qu’orienté 
dans  un  sens  un  peu  discutable  traduit  un  effort  sincère,  étudiant  les  symboles  de 
“l’Exil”  et  du  “Royaume,”  pour  dépasser  la  banalité  et  y  réussit.  On  est  reconnais¬ 
sant  à  Vicente  Marrero  qui,  parlant  de  “la  seconde  patrie  de  Camus,”  nous  ouvre 
dans  Ie  domaine  des  rapports  de  Camus  avec  l’Espagne  de  nouvelles  perspectives. 

Moins  hâtivement  préparé,  le  numéro  de  la  NRF  est  plus  vivant,  plus  émouvant 
aussi.  Les  très  brefs  témoignages  de  Blanchot,  Parain  et  surtout  Grenier  qui  ouvrent 
le  recueil,  ont  une  dignité,  une  retenue,  un  effacement  de  soi  qui  font  contraste 
avec  l’écriture  hâtive  et  trop  souvent  lâche  qui  caractérise  trop  d’articles  de  La 
Table  Ronde.  D’autre  part  l’ensemble  des  articles  s’organise  autour  de  thèmes  cen¬ 
traux:  l’homme,  le  journaliste,  l’œuvre,  le  rayonnement,  les  jeunes,  ici  et  main¬ 
tenant. 

Disons  tout  de  suite  que  "les  jeunes”  n’apportent  rien  à  l’ensemble  qui  puisse  se 
comparer  avec  l’article  de  Jean-Loup  Dabadie  dans  France  Observateur  (7  janvier 
1960):  “Camus  et  la  jeunesse”;  ou  encore  avec  le  numéro  de  Venture,  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  “Albert  Camus:  1913-1960.  A  Final  Interview.”  (Spring-Summer  1960.)  Une 
fois  de  plus  ce  sont  les  "souvenirs,”  lorsqu’ils  sont  rappellés  sans  le  souci  de  soi, 
qui  paraissent  plus  riches,  plus  émouvants:  l’article  d’Emmanuel  Roblés,  "Jeunesse 
d’Albert  Camus”  en  particulier  et  parmi  les  témoignages  étrangers,  les  trois  pages 
de  Justin  O’Brien  évoquant  le  voyage  de  Camus  aux  Etats-Unis  en  1946. 

A  côté  des  vingt-cinq  "hommages”  de  La  Table  Ronde,  des  quarante-huit  "hom¬ 
mages”  de  la  NRF,  Preuves  n’offre  que  sept  noms  mais  tous  significatifs.  Us  béné¬ 
ficient  d’une  certaine  orientation  commune.  Preuves  étant  à  sa  façon  nettement 
"engagé.”  A  côté  du  magistral  article  de  Chiaromonte,  Jean  Bloch-Michel,  Salvador 
de  Madariaga,  Czeslaw  Milosz,  Mouloud  Feraoun,  Germaine  Tillion,  Roger  Quilliot 
apportent  tous  des  points  de  vue  importants  sur  Camus,  en  particulier  sur  l’atti¬ 
tude  de  Camus  vis  à  vis  du  problème  de  l’Histoire  et,  singulièrement,  du  drame 
de  l’Algérie.  Ceci  est  d’autant  plus  précieux  que  le  volume  Actuelles  III  où  se 
trouvent  réunis  les  articles  de  Camus  sur  la  question  algérienne,  a  été  en  général 
escamoté  par  la  critique  lors  de  sa  publication. 

Lorsqu’on  parcourt  le  numéro  de  Yale  French  Studies  on  change  de  climat.  Ici  les 
"souvenirs  personnels”  disparaissent  et  aussi  cette  tentation  que  décèle  Guy  Dumur: 
"Tous  ceux  qui  ont  parlé  de  Camus  au  moment  de  sa  mort  ont  surtout  parlé  d’eux- 
mêmes”  (NRF,  p.  568).  Il  n’est  guère  d’article  ici  qui  ne  révèle  une  connaissance 
véritable  de  l’œuvre  de  Camus,  des  points  de  vue,  parfois  contradictoires  (en  par¬ 
ticulier  sur  le  sens  et  la  valeur  de  La  Chute)  mais,  si  personnels  qu’il  soient,  fondés 
sur  une  connaissance  réelle  des  livres  de  Camus  et  des  ouvrages  qui,  tant  en  dehors 
de  la  France  qu’en  France,  ont  cherché  à  élucider  son  œuvre.  Je  crois  que  l’on  peut 
dire  que,  pour  l’ensemble  des  articles,  Yale  French  Studies  apporte  à  la  mémoire 
de  Camus  un  hommage  sérieux  et  des  aperçus— dans  un  recueil  comme  celui-ci  ce 
ne  peuvent  être  que  des  aperçus— riches  et  solides.  C’est,  sans  aucun  doute,  le  meil- 
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leur  de  ces  recueils  d’hommages— ce  qui  lui  vaut  d’être  mentionné  dans  cette  ru 
brique  normalement  consacrée  aux  revues  françaises. 

Institute  for  Research  in  the  Humanities  Germaine  Brée 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Articles  divers 

Germaine  Brée  vous  parle  de  quelques  numéros  spéciaux  de  revues  consacrés  à 
Camus.  Je  voudrais  mentionner  deux  articles  intéressants.  Le  Père  Blanchet  dans 
“Le  Pari  de  Camus”  ( Etudes ;  Mai  et  Juin)  nous  expose  clairement  le  point  de  vue 
catholique:  La  Chute  est  une  œuvre  démoniaque  qui  doit  être  comprise  comme  l’aveu 
déchirant  de  l’angoisse  athée.  Sans  le  dire  de  façon  très  nette  le  Père  Blanchet  ne 
laisse  pas  d’autre  issue  possible  pour  Clamence-Camus  que  la  conversion.  Etiemble 
avait  raison  de  dire,  en  faisant  allusion  à  Rimbaud,  que  Camus  ne  manquerait  pas 
de  trouver  son  Claudel!  Dans  la  NRF  de  Mai,  Maurice  Blanchot  (“Le  Détour  vers  la 
simplicité”)  écrit:  “Chacun  de  ses  livres  le  cache  et  le  désigne,  parlant  de  lui, 
mais  d’un  autre  que  lui,”  car,  “ils  ont  pour  centre  ...  un  état  de  sa  sensibilité,  un 
mouvement  de  son  existence,  une  expérience  enfin,  qui  a  été  la  sienne,  qui  lui  a 
été  propre,  mais  propre  à  lui-même  dans  la  mesure  où  loin  de  l’éprouver  comme 
singulière,  il  la  tient  comme  caractéristique  d’une  condition  commune:  pourtant 
insaisissable  en  commun  et  toujours  mal  éclairée  dans  cette  lumière  parfaite  qu’il 
dirige  sur  elle.”  C’est  ainsi  qu’il  explique  les  méprises  auxquelles  donne  lieu  une 
œuvre  en  apparence  si  limpide:  “ses  grands  récits  doivent  leur  forme  à  cette  réserve 
où  il  se  dérobe  pour  révéler  quelque  chose  d’essentiel  qui  ne  peut  s’affirmer  direc¬ 
tement.”  Cet  article  est  un  des  plus  stimulants  qui  aient  paru  ces  derniers  mois  sur 
Camus,  et  il  témoigne  une  fois  de  plus  de  la  place  que  Blanchot  tient  dans  la 
critique. 

Je  passerai  plus  rapidement  sur  les  autres  revues.  Dans  la  NRF  de  Février,  Serge 
Doubrovsky  explique  lumineusement  “Le  Comique  de  Ionesco.”  Dans  le  même  nu¬ 
méro,  Ionesco  nous  livre  des  "Pages  de  Journal”  assez  décevantes  où  il  attaque 
vivement  les  intellectuels.  Mais  comme  il  écrit:  "Aucun  d’entre  eux  ne  vaut  le 
moindre  professeur  de  collège,”  on  lui  pardonne.  Pourtant  n’est-ce  pas  abusif  de 
refuser  la  qualité  d’intellectuels  aux  professeurs?  Geneviève  Gennari,  dans  'Esprit 
(Mai)  nous  prévient:  “Ne  tirez  pas  sur  les  intellectuels”;  c’est  un  jeu  facile  car  bien 
sûr,  il  leur  arrive  de  se  tromper.  Mais  l’hostilité  profonde  qu’ils  soulèvent  parfois 
vient  de  leur  rôle:  par  définition,  l’intellectuel  est  celui  qui  affirme  la  dignité  et 
l’indépendance  de  la  pensée  en  remettant  constamment  l’univers  en  question. 
Position  précaire  qui  fait  de  lui  une  cible  toute  désignée  à  la  vindicte  de  la  foule  et 
des  pouvoirs. 

Un  écrivain  qui  ne  risque  certes  pas  d’encourir  la  foudre  des  pouvoirs,  c’est  Mon¬ 
therlant  qui  n’écrit  plus  que  pour  la  Comédie-Française.  La  Table  Ronde  lui  consacre 
une  partie  de  son  numéro  d’Avril;  livraison  intéressante  où  la  plupart  des  articles 
sont  consacrés  à  exalter  la  "sublime  beauté”  de  la  dernière  pièce  du  maître.  Le 
Cardinal  d’Espagne.  Pour  ne  pas  quitter  le  théâtre,  signalons  une  excellente  mise 
au  point  d’Alfred  Simon  ( Esprit ,  Mars)  sur  “L’Itinéraire  de  Jean  Vilar.”  La  mort  de 
Gérard  Philipe  marque  la  fin  d’une  grande  période  pour  le  T.N.P.  et  bien  des  amis 
de  Vilar  se  demandent  avec  une  affectueuse  inquiétude  quel  nouveau  départ  va 
prendre  la  troupe. 

Le  cinéma  est  à  1  honneur  dans  La  Table  Ronde  de  Mai  qui  présente  un  montage 
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habile  des  opinions  de  nombreux  cinéastes  et  critiques  sur  l’état  de  cet  art  et  de 
cette  industrie  dans  le  monde.  Esprit  consacre  toute  sa  livraison  de  Juin  à  la  fameuse 
“nouvelle  vague”  qui  a  déjà  fait  couler  tant  d’encre.  Ce  numéro  est  à  lire  attentive¬ 
ment  en  entier  pour  quiconque  s’intéresse  au  septième  art  où  même  tout  simplement 
à  l’évolution  intellectuelle  de  notre  époque. 

Dans  un  domaine  différent,  l’article  de  J.  Dumazedier  et  Hassenforder  dans  Esprit 
d’Avril:  “Vingt  millions  de  lecteurs,”  ouvre  des  perspectives  intéressantes.  C’est  une 
premières  études  de  sociologie  culturelle  consacrée  à  la  lecture,  où  l’auteur  nous 
donne  les  résultats  d’une  enquête  faite  à  Annecy.  Ce  n’est  que  grâce  à  des  études 
semblables  qu’on  pourra  un  jour  arriver  à  déterminer  exactement  quelle  influence 
exerce  la  littérature  sur  la  “culture”  d’un  pays.  Le  public  qui  s’intéresse  à  la  vraie 
littérature  est  évalué  à  deux  millions  de  personnes  en  France.  Mais  il  y  a  18  millions 
d’autres  français  qui  lisent  aussi  des  livres.  Que  lisent-ils?  Pourquoi?  Dumazedier 
apporte  quelques  réponses  provisoires  à  ces  questions  passionnantes. 

Je  ne  saurais  terminer  ce  rapide  panorama  sans  signaler  les  deux  longs  articles 
que  Germaine  Tillon  a  publiés  dans  Preuves  (Juin  et  Juillet)  sur  l’Algérie:  “I. 
Démocratie  et  colonalisme,”  II.  L’Algérie  malade  de  l’injustice.”  Germaine  Tillon 
ne  propose  pas  de  solution  au  drame  algérien  elle  se  contente  d’en  éclairer  la  com¬ 
plexité.  Elle  analyse  d’abord  les  caractères  de  la  population  française  (1.000.000) 
utilisant  de  façon  convaincante  l’exemple  du  Canada  français  comme  terme  de  com¬ 
paraison.  Et  elle  montre  ensuite  l’enchaînement  fatal  qui,  dès  1945  rend  la  guerre 
inévitable.  Il  faut  méditer  ces  pages,  et  surtout  la  conclusion: 

La  guerre  depuis  quelques  mois,  se  vide  progressivement  de  ses  motifs:  on  se  bat 
durement,  mais  désormais,  des  deux  côtés,  on  se  bat  pour  rien.  .  .  .  Aujourd’hui,  le 
F.LN.  n’est  plus  séparé  de  l’indépendance  que  par  un  obstacle:  la  peur  qu’il  inspire 
aux  Français  d’Algérie.  Cet  obstacle,  il  l’a  élevé  de  ses  mains.  Les  répressifs  français, 
de  leur  côté,  ont  détruit  toute  possibilité  d’une  troisième  force,  en  jetant  les  masses 
musulmanes  dans  le  désespoir.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  devons  pas  seulement  arrêter  la  guerre: 
nous  devons  faire  la  paix,  et  il  n’y  aura  pas  de  paix  en  Algérie  tant  quune  vie 
algérienne  innocente,  tranchée  par  une  main  française,  ne  sera  pas  payée  du  même 
prix  qu’une  vie  française  innocente  tranchée  par  une  main  algérienne.  La  justice 
peut  et  doit  être  compatissante,  car  des  deux  côtés  on  est  poussé  aux  épaules  par 
des  passions  irrésistibles.  Compatissante  pour  les  deux.  Egale. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 


Civilization 

Bottke,  Karl  G.  and  Joyaux,  Georges  J.  Aspects  de  la  France.  Aperçu  de  la  Civilisa¬ 
tion  Contemporaine.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1960.  Pp.  235.  $4.00. 

This  book  will  undoubtedly  become  popular  within  a  short  time  as  a  civilization 
text  for  intermediate  college  classes.  It  can  also  be  used,  the  authors  suggest,  as  a 
basis  for  reading  Or  conversation  in  other  intermediate  courses.  We  find  ourselves 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  alternatives  presented,  and  would  especially  commend 
Professors  Bottke  and  Joyaux  for  their  elaboration  of  a  style  appropriate  to  these 
ends.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  simple  and  elegant,  clear  and  mature. 

Let  us  state  also,  with  emphasis,  that  Aspects  de  la  France  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  foreign-language  textbooks  that  we  have  encountered  in  recent  years.  The 
reader  will  probably  be  most  impressed  by  the  illustrative  materials  which  he 
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encounters,  particularly  upon  his  first  perusal  of  this  book.  Photographs  are  in¬ 
telligently  chosen  for  their  artistic  or  pictorial  merit,  splendidly  reproduced,  and 
present  in  such  seductive  abundance  that  they  seem  almost  to  dominate  the  printed 
text. 

For  this,  to  begin,  is  France  seen  with  a  Kodak  and  a  Michelin.  The  leitmotif, 
indeed  the  armature  of  the  book  is  that  view  of  France  and  the  French  which 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  young  American  tourist  who  is  making  his  first  trip 
to  that  country.  And  it  is  evidently  a  guided  tour.  The  young  traveller  photographs 
with  delight  and  affectionate  amusement  everything  which  is  picturesque,  pleasing, 
and  different  from  what  he  knows  in  his  own  country. 

Thus,  the  focus  which  Professors  Bottke  and  Joyaux  have  adopted  is  first  of  all  a 
visual  one.  There  are,  however,  many  aspects  of  the  nation  and  of  the  way  its  people 
live  which  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  such  a  focus.  It  is  evident  that  if  one 
chooses  to  stress  a  certain  image  of  contemporary  France— let  us  say  the  actual  things 
that  average  people  in  France  do  and  see  and  say— then  we  may  not  with  any  justifica¬ 
tion  demand  that  he  enter  into  abstruse  areas  like  metaphysics,  theology,  esthetics, 
and  the  like.  The  other  principal  focus  which  the  authors  of  Aspects  de  la  France 
have  chosen  is,  then,  a  factual  one.  Our  trip  through  Paris  and  the  provinces  affords 
us  also  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  information,  much  of  which  is 
extremely  important  to  our  study  of  that  country.  Chapters  like  those  on  French 
education  and  French  industry  ought  to  be  required  reading  for  all  of  our  young 
students.  Two  considerations  of  a  different  order  suggest  themselves,  however,  at 
this  point.  The  first  is  that  we  find  a  descriptive,  episodic,  regional  presentation  of 
this  information,  which  is  offered  without  introduction,  conclusion,  logical  sequence, 
analysis,  or  synthesis.  The  second  suggests  that  we  might  expect,  in  a  book  which 
eschews  thought  and  which  emphasizes  factual,  contemporary  life,  that  there  be 
some  brief  concessions  made  to  the  very  "real”  areas  of  social,  economic,  political, 
religious  and  domestic  conditions  and  to  some  of  the  very  vital  problems  which  these 
conditions  present.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  culture  of  France  is  not  a  simple 
and  static  thing,  and  that  changing  conditions  in  these  areas  betray  grave  tensions, 
disturbing  and  dynamic  forces,  and  currents  of  crucial  conflict  and  danger.  They 
indicate  also  that  pictures  of  monuments  and  photographs  of  smiling  girls  on  Saint 
Catherine’s  Day  may  have  as  little  true  relevance  to  our  time  as  Victorian  ginger¬ 
bread  houses  in  Indiana  or  the  manufactured  myth  of  Sadie  Hawkins’  Day  with 
which  the  second  is  compared  (p.  93).  For  a  book  which  does  not  treat  of  ideas  in 
themselves,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting,  for  example,  to  read  an  informative  chapter 
on  the  products  of  French  industry,  but  to  be  told  nothing  of  the  people  who  produce 
these,  or  of  the  society  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  live.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising, 
perhaps,  to  read  only  about  the  revolt  of  1958  that  it  was,  in  effect,  “une  rébellion  de 
caractère  fort  complexe.”  It  may  be  of  some  importance  for  the  student  to  know 
that  France  was  indeed  on  the  brink  of  civil  war  at  that  time,  and  it  may  even  be 
proper  to  expect  that  forces  and  events  such  as  this  grave  crisis  in  French  national 
life  be  treated,  not  exhaustively,  but  in  a  fashion  less  cursory  than  that  exhibited 
above.  Such  matters  as  this  are  probably  of  greater  significance  to  an  understanding 
of  contemporary  France  than  those  involving  the  lap  systems  and  the  point  scoring 
of  the  Tour  de  France  (climax  of  our  guided  tour),  which  immediately  precede  the 
chapter  on  French  government  and  which  are  conscientiously  explained  at  con¬ 
siderable  length.  It  is  certainly  true  that  political,  social  and  economic  conditions 
are  matters  of  profound  indifference  to  the  average  tourist,  who  longs  for  amusement 
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and  recreation.  This  is  not  to  criticize  him.  It  is  simply  to  question  whether  such 
desires  and  attitudes  ought  to  determine  our  own  goals  and  methods  in  introducing 
modern  France  to  our  students.  The  conclusions  underlying  such  methods  and  goals 
would  seem  to  be  that  anything  unpleasant  or  problematical,  complex  or  difficult 
will  prove  to  be  incompatible  with  the  desire  of  the  student  to  learn. 

Aspects  de  la  France  will  inevitably  invite  comparison  with  France  de  nos  jours, 
by  Charles  Carlut  and  Germaine  Brée,  and  with  La  France  au  XXe  siècle,  by  Robert 
Lacour-Gayet.  These  texts  also  aim  to  present  to  the  student  a  broad  survey  of  con¬ 
temporary  France  and  the  French  tvay  of  life.  In  neither  of  them  do  we  find  any 
stress  on  the  antiquarian  or  the  picturesque.  Both  offer  sections  on  such  matters 
as  sports,  industry,  education  and  geography.  In  so  doing,  they  deal  seriously  with 
these  matters  in  the  contexts  of  economic,  political,  and  social  life.  In  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  any  neglect  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  France. 
Their  presentation  of  all  these  matters  exhibits  the  classic  French  traits  of  clarity, 
logical  order,  analysis,  and  synthesis.  Selecting  such  materials,  incorporating  them 
in  such  forms,  the  authors  of  these  two  books  suggest  concepts  of  civilization  and 
conceptions  of  pedagogical  responsibilities  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
admirably  suited  to  express  some  of  the  complexities  and  something  of  the  significance 
to  the  modern  world  of  that  great  nation  which  is  France. 

Indiana  University  Joel  A.  Hunt 

Caillot,  Robert.  L’Usine,  la  terre  et  la  cité.  Paris:  Les  Editions  Ouvrières,  1958. 

Pp.  207  plus  cartes. 

L’auteur  expose  dans  ce  livre  les  résultats  d’une  enquête  effectuée  à  la  demande 
des  sociétés  Rhodiaceta  et  Rhône-Poulenc  selon  les  méthodes  d ’Economie  et  Huma¬ 
nisme  sur  les  conséquences  de  l’implantation  d’industries  chimiques  modernes  dans 
une  région  d’économie  agricole.  Ces  industries,  en  effet,  se  sont  installées  à  Péage-de- 
Roussillon  dans  la  vallée  du  Rhône  depuis  la  première  guerre  mondiale.  Tout  en 
apportant  la  prospérité  à  la  région  elles  y  ont  introduit  de  graves  déséquilibres. 
Robert  Caillot  présente  une  analyse  extrêmement  détaillée  des  difficultés  qui  ont 
surgi  dans  le  domaine  de  l’habitat,  de  la  propriété  foncière  et  de  la  vie  administrative 
des  communes,  incapables  de  faire  face  à  leurs  responsabilités  à  cause  de  la  brusque 
croissance  de  la  population  et  de  la  stagnation  relative  de  leurs  ressources  et  de 
leurs  cadres.  Chiffres  en  main  l’auteur  propose  un  plan  d’aménagement  total  de  la 
zone  où  se  fait  sentir  l’influence  des  usines,  zone  aujourd’hui  écartelée  entre  cinq 
départements  et  autant  d’autorités  administratives  et  politiques  souvent  rivales. 

La  prospérité  amenée  dans  la  région  par  les  usines  dépeuple  les  villages  et  déshuma¬ 
nise  les  nouvelles  agglomérations  qu’elles  suscitent.  Celles-ci,  en  effet,  projettent 
dans  l’urbanisme  les  divisions  hiérarchiques  du  monde  de  la  production,  d’où  isole¬ 
ment  et  hostilité  entre  les  différentes  couches  de  la  population,  juxtaposées  mais 
non  fondues  dans  les  grandes  communes-dortoirs  inorganiques,  sans  vie  politique  ni 
culturelle  propre.  Robert  Caillot  suggère  de  transformer  cette  zone  industrielle  sans 
âme  en  une  communauté  “à  taille  humaine”  dont  les  activités  harmonieusement  co¬ 
ordonnées  contribueraient  toutes  au  bien  commun.  La  revitalisation  des  municipa¬ 
lités,  des  organisations  syndicales  et  coopératives  de  la  zone  profiterait,  l’auteur  l’étab¬ 
lit  clairement,  aux  agriculteurs,  aux  petits  exploitants,  à  la  direction  des  usines  que 
cela  déchargerait  de  ses  responsabilités  "sociales”  concernant  l’habitat,  la  scolarisation 
et  les  loisirs  de  son  personnel.  Par  contre,  on  voit  moins  bien  en  quoi  cet  aménage¬ 
ment  modifierait  la  condition  prolétarienne,  que  les  gens  d ’Economie  et  Humanisme 
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affirment  vouloir  faire  disparaître,  des  ouvriers  de  ces  usines.  Il  semble  également 
difficile  d’harmoniser  les  activités,  de  promouvoir  le  bien  commun  dans  une  zone 
donnée  alors  qu’on  s’interdit  de  mettre  en  cause  l’un  des  éléments  de  son  déséquilibre 
à  savoir  l’instabilité  et  l’inhumanité  de  l’industrie  moderne,  soumise  à  la  loi  du 
marché  et  qui  ne  peut,  sous  peine  de  succomber  devant  la  concurrence,  traiter  le 
travail  humain  autrement  que  comme  une  marchandise.  Plus  encore  qui  définira  le 
bien  commun,  notion  vague  s’il  en  fût,  de  cette  nouvelle  Arcadie  industrielle  que 
voudraient  construire  Robert  Caillot  et  ses  amis  d 'Economie  et  Humanisme  si  l’on 
ne  reconnaît  pas  comme  eux  l’autorité  de  l’Eglise  Catholique  en  ces  matières? 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Pierre  Aubery 

Rémond,  René.  Les  Catholiques,  le  Communisme  et  les  Crises,  1929-39.  Paris:  Colin, 
1960.  Collection  Kiosque.  Pp.  288. 

In  this  volume,  devoted,  like  all  the  publications  of  the  “Collection  Kiosque,”  to  a 
survey  of  press  reactions  to  certain  events,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  French 
Right  and  of  contemporary  French  Catholicism  examines  the  attitudes  and  opinions 
of  a  number  of  Catholic  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies  concerning  the  following 
problems:  labor  troubles  involving  Catholic  unions  from  1924-29,  the  foreign 
policy  of  Briand,  the  Ethiopian  War,  the  Popular  Front,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and 
Communist  efforts  to  improve  their  relations  with  French  Catholics  between  1934-39. 
M.  Rémond  mentions  at  least  six  groups  or  tendencies  among  which  French  Catholic 
opinion  was  divided.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  survey  shows  that  the  main  split  was 
between  the  nationalist  and  reactionary  Catholics  of  the  Right  (General  de  Castelnau’s 
Fédération  Nationale  Catholique,  whose  stand  on  most  of  these  issues  was  not  very 
different  from  the  positions  of  Maurras)  and  Catholics  of  the  Center  or  of  the  Left 
(those  who  represented  the  hierarchy’s  moderate  line,  or  the  Christian  Democrats  of 
l’Aube,  usually  backed  by  Mgr.  Liénart,  the  Bishop  of  Lille).  M.  Rémond’s  selection 
of  texts  is  admirable,  in  particular  his  choice  of  pieces  by  Mauriac  and  Claudel, 
whose  views  on  Franco  clashed  violently.  His  commentary  is  always  judicious  and 
enlightening.  In  a  brief  but  very  interesting  conclusion  he  suggests  that  the  period 
1929-39  was  a  crucial  one  for  French  Catholicism  because  it  resulted  in  a  divorce 
between  Catholicism  and  its  traditional  forms  of  political  expression  (nationalism 
and  conservatism)  and  in  the  growth  of  Catholic  Action  movements  and  of  Catholic 
syndicalism.  Thus  those  ten  years  prepared  the  postwar  period  in  which  Catholicism 
became  a  vital  political  and  social  force  within— no  longer  against— the  Republic. 
The  documents  presented  in  this  volume  buttress  M.  Rémond’s  thesis  very  effectively, 
despite  the  limited  scope  of  the  "Collection  Kiosque.” 

Harvard  University  Stanley  Hoffmann 

Bois,  Paul.  Les  Paysans  de  l’Ouest.  Le  Mans:  Imprimerie  Maurice  Vilaire,  1960. 
Pp.  xix  +  716. 

This  is  an  important  book.  It  is  a  pity  to  think  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
overlooked.  Published  by  an  obscure  company  in  the  provinces,  bulky,  detailed, 
technical,  it  will  not  receive  much  publicity  and  would  not  attract  most  readers 
who  might  happen  onto  it.  Yet  it  brings  new  light  to  a  whole  segment  of  French 
history  and  of  French  behavior  today.  To  the  few  readers  it  will  reach  it  will  make 
a  difference! 

One  of  the  problems  of  French  social  and  political  behavior  that  has  most  intrigued 
novelists,  historians,  sociologists,  and  economists  is  the  clearcut  delineation  between 
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the  Catholic,  conservative  bocage  country  of  western  France  and  the  radical ,  Voltairian, 
openfield  area  that  adjoins  it  on  the  east.  Gabriel  Le  Bras  writes: 

Si  vous  faites  un  voyage  de  Luçon  à  Bayeux,  en  suivant  à  peu  près  la  ligne  du 
Bocage ,  vous  avez  constamment  à  votre  gauche  10  à  95%  d’observants  réguliers  et 
à  votre  droite  un  maximum  de  20%.  J’ai  fait  moi-même  quelques-uns  de  ces  vo¬ 
yages  pour  repérer  les  points  de  séparation  géographique.  Quelquefois  dans  un 
village  traversé  par  un  petit  cours  d’eau ,  vous  avez  sur  la  rive  droite  20%  et  à 
votre  gauche  90%  de  pratiquants.  Et  cette  proportion  se  maintiendra  sur  50,  100 
km  de  profondeur .1 

This  same  sharp  break  is  found  not  just  in  religious  practice  but  in  political  be¬ 
havior,  agriculture,  architecture,  land  tenure  and  in  many  aspects  of  life.  Of  course, 
the  most  spectacular  break  between  these  two  areas  occurred  during  the  French 
Revolution  when  the  West  did  not  accept  the  new  regime  and  put  up  a  violent 
struggle  to  resist  it— the  Vendée  Wars,  which  Napoleon  called  “a  struggle  of  giants.” 

The  Vendée  Wars  are  best  known  to  us  through  novels— Balzac’s  Les  Chouans, 
Hugo’s  Quatre-Vingt-Treize,  Dumas’  Les  Blancs  et  les  Bleus,  all  well  known  even 
though  they  are  bad  novels  and  even  worse  history.  Still  worse  is  Anthony  Trollope’s 
La  Vendéel  Aesthetically  it  is  dull  and  historically  .  .  .  well,  he  takes  the  bon  père 
de  famille  Cathelineau  and  makes  of  him  a  dashing  young  hero  in  love  with  La 
Rochejacquelin’s  sister!  And  still  this  view  of  history  is  no  more  distorted  than  the 
views  presented  by  most  of  the  historians  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  subject 
-and  they  are  more  at  fault  because  they  have  made  a  pretense  of  objectivity  while 
carefully  choosing  their  facts  to  substantiate  their  preconceptions.  Almost  the  only 
scholar  who  tried  to  seek  an  honest  explanation  to  the  enigma  was  the  late  André 
Siegfried,  whose  Tableau  politique  de  la  France  de  l’Ouest  sous  la  Ille  République 
has  been  accepted  as  the  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject  since  it  appeared 
in  1913. 

Now  comes  Monsieur  Bois  who  gently,  respectfully,  regretfully,  but  firmly  shows 
that  even  Siegfried’s  generalizations  were  based  on  insufficient  research  and  incom¬ 
plete  data.  Siegfried’s  explanation  was  based  on  what  he  thought  was  the  fact  that 
the  western  peasants  were  dominated  by  their  noble  landlords.  Paul  Bois’  incredibly 
comprehensive  and  painstaking  research  makes  it  obvious  that  the  true  explanation 
is  more  subtle,  more  complicated,  and  of  much  broader  scope.  To  reveal  it  to  us, 
he  begins  by  analyzing  the  political  behavior  of  one  small  area— the  Sarthe  Départe¬ 
ment,"  formerly  the  province  of  Maine— at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  then  he  moves  back  in  time,  to  the  early  part  of  the  Third  Republic,  to  the 
Revolution  and  finally  to  the  Ancien  Régime.  He  shows  us  how  and  why  the  con¬ 
flict  in  western  France  lay  between  peasants  and  city  people,  who  controlled  most 
of  the  land  and  bought  still  more  when  the  church  lands  were  sold,  not  between 
peasants  and  the  nobles,  as  middle-class  apologists  have  always  claimed.  Between 
1789  and  1793  every  event  seemed  to  aggravate  the  hostility  between  farm  people 
and  town  people.  Finally  strife  broke  out,  and  it  happened  that  the  Clergy  and 
the  Nobility  were  on  the  same  side  as  the  peasants,  and  delighted  to  give  them 

l  “La  Religion  dans  la  Société  Française,”  in  Aspects  de  la  Société  Française, 
André  Siegfried,  éd.  (Paris:  Librairie  générale  de  droit  et  de  jurisprudence,  1954), 

p.  226. 
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an  ideology  which  their  agrarian  revolt  lacked.  So  the  Vendean  peasants  became 
the  “Armée  Royale  et  Catholique!”  And  the  nineteenth  century  embellished  this 
fiction. 

What  an  oversimplification  I  have  made  of  the  complicated  and  profound  analysis 
found  in  this  book!  The  truth  is  not  so  easy.  I  apologize  and  protest  that  1  am 
writing  under  the  spell  of  enthusiasm  since  I  just  finished  reading  the  book.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Vendée  makes  sense  to  me. 

Harvard  University  Laurence  Wylie 


Scholarly  Works 

Cahiers  Paul  Claudel.  I.  “Tête  d’Or”  et  les  débuts  littéraires.  Paris:  Gallimard, 
1959.  Pp.  264. 

The  purpose  of  these  "Cahiers,”  undertaken  by  the  Société  Paul  Claudel,  is,  as 
we  read  in  the  leaflet  inserted  in  the  volume,  “rassembler  dans  une  collection  les 
inédits,  l’importante  correspondance,  les  textes  déjà  édités  mais  dispersés  et  peu 
connus;  ils  permettront  de  prendre  connaissance  du  Journal  ou  plutôt  des  cahiers 
de  notes  tenus  par  Claudel  de  1904  à  sa  mort,  et  publieront  des  travaux  critiques 
entrepris  par  la  Société  Paul  Claudel  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Pierre  Moreau,  pro¬ 
fesseur  de  la  Sorbonne.”  There  will  be  published  a  bibliography,  according  to  the 
leaflet,  and  an  up-to-date  account  of  all  works  devoted  to  Claudel,  of  theatrical 
performances  of  his  plays  and  reviews  of  books  received  by  the  Society. 

According  to  the  editor,  a  complete  bibliography  will  be  published  gradually; 
there  will  be  a  section  devoted  to  Claudéliana  for  current  works  and  articles  on 
Claudel,  theatrical  performances  of  his  plays  and  reviews  of  books  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  receives.  The  second  volume  will  treat  of  the  poet  and  “le  comique.” 

The  first  chapter  is  an  Introduction  to  the  correspondence  between  Claudel  and 
Mallarmé.  There  is  a  brief  biography  of  Claudel,  information  about  his  parents 
who,  he  said,  were  "très  particuliers,  très  renfermés,  vivant  beaucoup  sur  eux- 
mêmes.”  The  reader  learns  what  authors  Claudel  read  in  his  early  youth:  a  great 
variety,  both  classical  and  modern.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Claudel  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Rimbaud  whose  work  was  a  great  revelation  to  him.  The  letters  which 
the  two  poets  exchanged  and  which  had  been  unpublished  are  to  be  found  in  this 
chapter  by  Henry  Mondor. 

We  find  next,  in  this  volume,  a  translation  by  Claudel  of  Poe’s  “Léonainie,"  the 
English  text  being  followed  by  the  French. 

The  unpublished  correspondence  between  Claudel  and  Maurice  Pottecher  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  American  readers.  Some  of  the  letters  were  written  while 
Claudel  was  at  the  French  Consulate  in  New  York,  for  several  months  starting  with 
the  2nd  of  April,  1893.  He  writes  of  New  York:  "New  York  est  une  ville  rouge  et 
chocolat.  Le  bas  de  la  ville  qu’on  voit  d’abord  en  arrivant  présente  un  entassement 
extravagant  de  tours,  de  coupoles,  d’énormes  bâtisses  de  10,  15,  20  et  25  étages, 
banques,  journaux,  office  buildings.  ...  La  cuisine  américaine  diffère  plus  que  je  ne 
pensais  de  1  anglaise.  .  .  .  La  cuisine  de  l’Américain  est  fédérale  comme  son  gouver¬ 
nement;  on  vous  apporte  une  multitude  de  petites  coupes  dans  lesquelles  on  cherche 
sa  vie  au  moyen  d’une  fourchette.  .  .  .  Comme  boisson  de  l’eau  glacée.  Je  me  suis 
parfaitement  fait  à  ce  régime,  sauf  à  la  privation  de  pain.”  In  another  letter  Claudel 
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writes:  "J’ai  trouvé  à  New  York  le  parc  que  j’avais  imaginé  à  Paris:  il  est  im¬ 
mense,  il  n’est  pas  éclairé,  il  est  le  rendez-vous  de  tous  les  amoureux.  Cela  m'a 
donné  de  nouvelles  idées.”  In  another  letter  to  Pottecher  he  writes:  "Dimanche  je 
suis  allé  présider  une  fête  française  à  Brooklyn.” 

Besides  writing  about  his  impressions  of  New  York  Claudel  tells  Pottecher  about 
the  books  he  has  read,  for  his  duties  at  the  Consulate  left  him  a  great  deal  ot 
leisure,  and  also  of  his  correspondence  with  Schwob  and  other  authors.  Of  Boston, 
to  which  Claudel  was  transferred,  he  says,  after  having  written:  "Je  commence  à 
beaucoup  aimer  l’Amérique,”  “Boston  est  tout  rouge,  mais  d’un  rouge  plus  clair 
et  plus  sain  que  le  formidable  chocolat  de  Manhattan.”  Claudel  tells  of  having 
seen  Coquelin  with  his  company  in  Boston.  He  also  writes:  "Je  regretterai  l’Amé¬ 
rique  et  ces  ciels  d’une  pureté  exquise.” 

There  are  a  few  unpublished  letters  from  Claudel’s  father  to  his  son  which  speak 
both  of  his  own  business  affairs  and  also  of  appreciation  of  Paul  Claudel’s  literary 
work. 

The  following  chapter  contains  notes  by  Jean  Amrouche  on  the  tragedy  Tête 
d’or.  This  is  followed  by  unpublished  letters  of  Claudel,  Maeterlink,  Schwob,  H.  de 
Régnier,  Mirbeau,  C.-H.  Hirsch,  Camille  Mauclair,  Jules  Bois  and  Byvanck,  all  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication  of  Tête  d’or.  The  play  seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
some  circles  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  others.  Little  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  literary  magazines  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  under  consideration  bears  the  title  of  "Accom¬ 
pagnements.”  We  have  here  two  critical  essays,  one  by  François  Varillon:  "Repères 
pour  l’étude  du  symbolisme  de  la  porte  dans  l’œuvre  de  Paul  Claudel.”  This  is  a 
fascinating  study  of  the  role  of  the  door,  the  exit,  the  role  of  time:  Claudel’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  past,  the  present,  the  future.  The  author  of  this  essay  says:  "Claudel 
a  perçu,  mieux  que  personne,  ce  qu’eut  de  tragique  le  péché  d’angélisme  mallar- 
méen.  .  .  .  Des  trois  grands  poètes  qui  tentèrent,  avant  Claudel,  d’ouvrir  la  porte 
de  communication  entre  l’humain  et  le  divin,  Mallarmé  est  peut-être  celui  dont 
l’échec  est  le  plus  radical.  Aussi  bien  rend-il  plus  perceptible  le  changement  de 
sens  imposé  par  le  catholicisme  de  Claudel  à  la  poésie.”  After  analysing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conceptions  that  Claudel  had  of  the  function  of  "la  porte,”  the  author  of 
this  essay  writes:  "De  son  adolescence  à  sa  mort,  Claudel  n  a  cessé  de  voir  devant 
lui  cette  Porte  ‘ouverte  par  le  milieu’l  Depuis  Tête  d’or  jusqu’aux  derniers  poèmes.” 

“Simultanéité,  peinture  et  nature”  is  the  title  of  the  essay  by  Jean  Wahl  which 
is  taken  from  the  course  he  gave  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1959.  Wahl  also  gives  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  time  means  to  Claudel:  “Ni  l’avenir,  ni  le  passé  n’ont  d’existence 
réelle;  seul  existe  le  présent,  dit  Claudel  dans  Positions  et  Propositions.”  Further 
on  Wahl  says  of  Claudel’s  conception  of  time:  “Ici  encore,  c’est  par  l’absence  qu’est 
signifiée  la  plus  profonde  présence.”  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  idea  of  Wahl’s 
analysis  of  Claudel’s  theories  about  painting,  for  instance,  and  what  the  poet  saw 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  masters  and  in  the  Dutch  landscape.  In  the  latter,  to 
cite  Wahl,  “Claudel  nous  parle  des  grands  mouvements  de  l’eau  en  Hollande;  il 
les  compare  aux  grands  mouvements  de  l’âme.”  Wahl  also  shows  the  relationship 
between  Bergson  and  Claudel. 

This  remarkable  essay  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  recent  publications  of  Claudel’s 
work,  the  translation  into  foreign  languages,  recent  theses  on  Claudel  (from  1955 
on),  the  production  of  his  plays,  art  expositions  and  very  brief  reviews  of  books 

received. 
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The  "Cahiers  Paul  Claudel”  will  be  an  indispensable  literary  monument  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  that  author  and  for  students  and  scholars. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Berceaud,  Jean.  Je  Choisis  .  .  .  mon  théâtre,  Encyclopédie  du  Théâtre  contemporain. 

Paris:  Odilis,  1956. 

Virtually  unnoticed  in  the  recent  cascade  of  books  describing  the  contemporary 
drama  in  France,  M.  Bergeaud’s  curious  panoramic  survey  merits  attention  of 
theatre  specialists.  The  author’s  scope  is  exceedingly  ambitious.  He  evaluates  the 
dramatic  contributions  of  more  than  1200  playwrights  and  animateurs  whose  crea¬ 
tions  have  appeared  on  French  stages  since  about  1900. 

Not  truly  an  encyclopedia  as  the  subtitle  asserts,  this  is  instead  a  vast  compi¬ 
lation  of  one  critic’s  preferences  and  prejudices  in  the  drama.  Although  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  dramatists  discussed  are  French,  important  (and  occasionally 
quite  insignificant)  writers  of  other  countries  are  included.  From  Aristophanes  and 
Terence  through  Hrosvitha  and  Théodore  de  Bèze  to  Corneille,  Benavente  and  Buch¬ 
ner  the  compiler  jumps  alphabetically  through  the  centuries,  finally  emerging  with 
such  relatively  unknown  moderns  as  Pierre  Humblot  and  Tewfik  el  Hakim.  A  rather 
misty  qualitative  focus  results. 

Bergeaud,  a  conservative  and  moralistic  Roman  Catholic  critic,  overpraises  de¬ 
voutly  Christian  playwrights  while  castigating  or  misjudging  the  dramas  of  such 
apparent  “non-Christians”  as  Cocteau,  Shaw,  Tennessee  Williams  and  Giraudoux. 
Three  pages  praise  Jean-Jacques  Bernard;  Ibsen  receives  less.  As  for  Shaw,  his  ir¬ 
reverent  comedies  are  deemed  "essentiellement  négative[s],”  since  the  Irishman’s 
theatrical  impertinence  replaces  the  traditional  “fonction  des  bouffons.”  Bergeaud 
dismisses  Williams’  plays  as  “répugnantes”;  he  sees  Cocteau  as  separated  from  sane 
and  healthy  spectators  by  “[une]  distance  infranchissable.”  Giraudoux’s  theatrical 
vision  is  only  “une  philosophie  facile  de  la  vie.”  Dada  and  surrealism  are  derided 
as  silly  phantasmagoria. 

Encyclopedic  completeness  and  accuracy  do  not  characterize  this  survey.  Bergeaud 
discreetly  refrains  from  giving  dates  of  birth  for  many  contemporary  dramatists. 
The  names  of  several  playwrights  are  listed  in  fragmentary  form  (“Axelrod,”  "Josi- 
povici”).  Misspellings  are  abundant,  particularly  in  repeated  mistakes  concerning  the 
names  of  English  and  American  authors  ("O’Neil,”  “Tennesee  Williams,”  “Sheley”). 

Among  M.  Bergeaud’s  flagrant  misinterpretations,  his  view  of  Marcel  Aymé’s  plays 
is  a  distressing  and  fairly  typical  example.  In  La  Tête  des  Autres,  the  critic  dis¬ 
covers  “un  talent  rabelaisien  qui  témoigne  un  mépris  profond  de  la  personne  hu¬ 
maine  (italics  added).”  Quite  the  contrary  is  evident  in  this  scathing  drama,  which 
epitomizes  Aymé’s  unshakeable  (although  bitterly  sardonic)  love  for  man’s  condition 
and  for  the  transcendent  value  of  every  individual  life. 

The  real  usefulness  of  this  volume  consists,  somewhat  paradoxically,  in  extensive 
information  about  hundreds  of  secondary  playwrights  and  their  dramas  performed 
in  France  during  the  last  sixty  years,  rather  than  in  any  real  enlightenment  with 
respect  to  the  great  theatrical  figures.  For  drama  enthusiasts  and  researchers,  this 
can  be  a  helpful  reference  work,  even  though  the  data  and  analyses  it  contains  are 
not  invariably  trustworthy. 

University  of  Michigan  Kenneth  S.  White 
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Brody,  Jules.  Boileau  and  Longin.  Genève:  E.  Droz,  1958.  Pp.  164. 

Le  Traité  du  Sublime  du  rhéteur  grec  Longin  fut  longtemps  totalement  inconnu. 
Publié  pour  la  première  fois  à  Bâle,  en  1554,  il  ne  s’imposa  vraiment  à  l’attention 
des  lettrés  qu’à  partir  de  1674.  C’est  à  cette  date  que  Boileau  en  publia  la  traduc¬ 
tion  française  laquelle  assura  dès  lors  la  vogue  de  Longin  non  seulement  en  France, 
mais  dans  l’Europe  toute  entière.  En  tout  particulièrement  en  Angleterre  où  les  ques¬ 
tions  d’esthétique  allaient  devenir,  au  cours  du  dix-huitième  siècle,  un  fréquent 
sujet  de  discussion  parmi  les  doctes.  On  ne  tarda  pas  à  prêter  à  Longin  des  opinions 
diamétralement  opposées  à  celles  de  son  traducteur  et  commentateur.  Longin  devint 
le  porte-parole  de  l’anti-classicisme  alors  que  Boileau  fut  regardé  de  plus  en  plus 
comme  celui  d’un  classicisme  étroit  et  sans  âme. 

M.  Brody,  avec  beaucoup  de  justesse,  relève  cette  double  erreur  qui,  depuis  deux 
cents  ans,  s’est  tellement  enraciné  qu’elle  semble  subsister  vivace  aujourd’hui  en¬ 
core.  Il  est  faux,  par  exemple,  de  ne  voir  en  Boileau  que  "l’apôtre  de  la  raison’’ 
et  d’appeler  Longin  “le  premier  critique  romantique,”  parce  qu’il  attribue,  dit-on, 
aux  passions  le  rôle  primordial  dans  la  genèse  de  l’œuvre  littéraire.  Cette  erreur 
ajoutée  à  d’autres  a  fait  dire  aussi  que  Boileau  se  serait  fait  violence  en  donnant 
en  1674,  sa  traduction  du  Traité  du  Sublime,  celui-ci  étant  en  somme  la  négation 
même  de  l ’Art  Poétique.  Or,  comme  le  montre  M.  Brody,  bien  loin  de  le  faire  à 
contre-cœur,  c’est  d’enthousiasme  que  Boileau  mit  tous  ses  soins  à  donner  de 
l’œuvre  de  Longin  une  traduction  pouvant  être  lue  par  tous  les  “honnêtes  gens.” 
Ce  fut  de  sa  part  une  “démarche  consciente,”  un  travail  de  propagandiste.  La  raison 
en  est  qu’il  y  a  entre  sa  pensée  et  celle  de  Longin  des  rapports  d’harmonie.  Ce 
sont  ces  rapports  que  M.  Brody  s’est  proposé  de  dégager  et  de  préciser.  L’idée  d’une 
influence  directe  déterminante  semble  ici  écartée.  Il  s’agirait  plutôt  d’un  chemine¬ 
ment  parallèle,  d’une  rencontre  de  deux  esprits  dont  témoignent  tout  d’abord  le 
texte  de  Longin  et  sa  traduction  française,  ensuite  l’œuvre  critique  de  Boileau  elle- 
même.  Nous  avons  ainsi,  d’une  part,  une  présentation  de  la  pensée  de  Longin  telle 
qu’elle  semble  devoir  être  comprise,  et,  d’autre  part,  un  examen  minutieux  des 
théories  de  Boileau  avec  des  références  fréquentes  au  fameux  Traité. 

L’erreur  signalé  plus  haut  étant  due,  dans  bien  des  cas,  à  une  mauvaise  inter¬ 
prétation  de  la  langue  du  dix-septième  siècle,  M.  Brody  a  été  amené  à  faire  une 
étude  sémantique  dont  certains  critiques  avaient  déjà  souligné  l’urgence.  Il  le  fait 
avec  une  insistance  et  une  subtilité  qui  ne  rebuteront  que  le  lecteur  superficiel.  Ce 
travail  qui  demandait  une  application  et  une  patience  extrêmes  nous  fait  saisit 
dans  son  principe  et  dans  des  cas  concrets  l’harmonie  des  deux  doctrines  et  présente 
un  Boileau  qui,  loin  d’être  l’apôtre  exclusif  de  la  raison  et  l’esclave  de  règles  étroites, 
reconnaît,  au  contraire,  l’existence  de  ce  quelque  chose  d’ineffable  qui,  appuyé  sur 
les  règles  et  le  bon  sens,  contribue  à  créer  l’œuvre  littéraire  parfaite  qu’on  appelle 
sublime. 

M.  Brody  examine  par  ailleurs,  en  fonction  de  sa  thèse  principale,  certaines  ques¬ 
tions  qui  divisent  aujourd’hui  les  historiens  de  la  littérature  en  France.  Il  détruit 
les  arguments  de  ceux  qui  seraient  tentés  de  croire  que  la  traduction  du  Traité 
est  l’œuvre  de  Gilles  Boileau,  et  il  s’efforce  de  démontrer  le  tort  de  ceux  qui  ac¬ 
cusent  Boileau  de  n’avoir  pas  su  formuler  une  doctrine  logique,  nette  et  claire.  Le 
rapide  aperçu  qu’il  nous  donne  de  la  fortune  de  Longin  en  France  avant  Boileau 
fournît  des  points  de  repère  qui  pourraient  éventuellement  servir  à  une  étude  plus 
poussée. 
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Ce  livre,  qui  dépasse  la  simple  question  Longin-Boileau,  nous  paraît,  dans  sa 
thèse  principale,  pleinement  convaincant.  Il  devra  désormais  figurer  parmi  les  études 
sérieuses  qui,  dans  ces  derniers  temps,  ont  rendu  l’immense  service  de  mettre  en 
lumière  le  sens  véritable  du  classicisme  français.  Un  appendice,  une  bibliographie 
choisie  et  un  index  de  noms  le  complètent.  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  doute  que  l’index  aurait 
beaucoup  gagné  à  être  plus  représentatif. 

Hofstra  College  Henri  Brugmans 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AATF 
SHERATON  HOTEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  December  29^30,  1960 

Program 

Thursday,  29  December 

2:00-5:00  p.m.  General  meeting,  Foreign  Language  Program  (Sponsored  by 
the  MLA  with  cooperation  of  AAT’s)— Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  Ballroom. 
5:30  p.m.  AAT  Social  Hour— Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  Clover  Room. 

8:00  p.m.  Opening  meeting  of  the  AATF— Sheraton  Hotel.  Introduction  of 
the  experimental  sectioned  meeting— Howard  Nostrand,  president. 

8:30-10:20  p.m.  Three  concomitant  section  meetings.  (Each  section  will  dis¬ 
cuss  twenty-minute  reports  of  two  committees,  whose  chairmen  are  indicated 
after  the  respective  topics.  One  is  free  to  chose  any  of  the  three  meetings, 
and  to  change  sections  at  the  mid-evening  recess.) 

Section  1.  FLES,  and  longer  sequences 

8:30-9:20  Earle  Randall,  Mass.  Council  for  Public  Schools,  presiding. 
What  should  the  AATF  do  for  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school? 
— Elizabeth  H.  Ratté,  William  Diamond  jr.  High  School,  Lexington,  Mass. 
9:30-10:20  Mary  P.  Thompson,  Glastonbury  Public  Schools,  presiding. 
Articulation  and  lengthening  of  sequences— Mrs.  Jacqueline  C.  Elliott, 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 

Section  2.  French  in  the  secondary  school 

8:30-9:20  David  Dougherty,  University  of  Oregon,  presiding. 

Advanced  high-school  French— Donald  Stagger,  595  Paoli  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

9:30-10:20  Germaine  Brée,  University  of  Wisconsin,  presiding. 

French  literature  for  high-school  students— Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  Scarsdale 
High  School,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

Section  3.  The  College  level,  and  area  study 

8:30-9:20  Arthur  Beattie,  Temple  University  (Philadelphia),  presiding. 
What  should  the  AATF  do  for  college  French?— John  W.  Kneller,  Ober- 
lin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

9:30-10:20  Laurence  Wylie,  Harvard  University,  presiding. 

On  describing  French  culture— Ira  O.  Wade,  Princeton  University,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  and  Howard  A.  Appel,  Tonasket  High  School,  Tonasket,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Co-chairmen. 

Friday,  30  December 

9:00-11:45  a.m.  Business  Meeting.  Report  on  the  French  Cultural  Services. 
12:00-1:30  p.m.  Luncheon.  Special  tables  will  be  arranged  by  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  (Professor  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Chair¬ 
man),  for  chapter  officers,  and  for  the  state  coordinators  and  FL  supervisors. 
1:45-3:00  p.m.  Address  by  Jean  Bruller  (Vercors),  author  of  the  famous  Le 
Silence  de  la  Mer  and  other  novels:  "De  la  résistance  à  la  philosophie.” 
3:15—4:15  p.m.  Meeting  of  state  coordinators  and  FL  supervisors  (Professor 
Gordon  Silber,  University  of  Buffalo,  AATF  National  Coordinator).  Meetings 
of  planning  committees. 

4:30-6:00  p.m.  Reception  by  M.  Gabard.  French  Consul— Barclay  Hotel. 

8:00  p.m.  Open  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations— Hotel  Sylvania,  Wedgewood  Ballroom. 
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Realia 

As  a  non-profit  making  agency  of  the 
AATF,  we  select  and  list  here  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  French  a  number  of  useful  peda¬ 
gogical  items  and  audio-visual  aids.  We 
have  these  items  in  stock  or  we  shall  get 
them  for  you.  Remittance  must  accom¬ 
pany  individual  orders;  please  add  rea¬ 
sonable  postage. 

Free  material;  We  have  none. 

I.  Books: 

1.  Are  definitely  out  of  print:  a)  Gar¬ 
den  City  Language  Monograph  No.  Ill; 
b)  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Techniques;  c) 
Cleveland  Course  of  Study,  Juvenile 
French  (only  a  few  copies  left,  available 
from  Cleveland  Board  of  Education). 

2.  Modern  Language  and  Latin,  grades 
8-12  (Regents  course  of  study  and  syl¬ 
labus  materials),  May  1959:  $1.10  (Board 
of  Education,  New  York  City,  110  Liv¬ 
ingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.). 

3.  Materials  List  for  use  by  teachers, 
Sept.  1959:  $.70  (M.L.A.  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11). 

4.  Foreign  Lang.  Lab.  in  Schools  and 
Colleges,  Johnson  and  Seerly,  1958:  $.50. 

5.  Mod.  For.  Lang,  in  H.S.,  Marj.  John¬ 
ston,  1958,  166  p.:  $1.10. 


6.  Effective  Methods  for  Teaching  Mod. 
Lang.,  Th.  Huebener,  1959:  $3.00. 

7.  Le  Français  Fondamental  du  1er. 
Degré,  77  p.,  1960,  a  re-edition  of  the 
Français  Elémentaire,  the  “1300  words”: 
$.90. 

8.  Didier  Readers  for  foreign  students 
(for  grades  8-10),  written  with  the  “1300 
or  3000  words”:  $.75  each:  Médecin  sous 
les  Tropiques;  La  Maison  d' Autrefois; 
Pionnier  des  Grands  Lacs;  Images  de  Jean 
Merrnoz;  M.  et  Mme.  Curie;  Marie-Claire 
(cut  from  the  novel  by  Marg.  Audous). 
(The  last  item:  $1.00) 

9.  Le  Français  Elémentaire  (Hachette), 
Mauger  et  Gougenheim,  deux  livres,  122 
p.  each:  $1.25.  Also  see  VII,  Recordings. 

10.  Dictionnaire  en  Images,  Fourré 
(Didier),  255  p.:  $2.50. 

11.  Vers  la  France,  Brunsvick  et  Gi- 
nestier  (Didier),  1st  year:  $1.60. 

12.  Dictionnaire  Fondamental,  Gougen¬ 
heim,  255  p.  (Didier),  $1.85. 

13.  Dictionnaire  fr.-ang.,  ang.-fr.  (La¬ 
rousse),  hard  cover:  $1.75. 

14.  Andromaque,  Brunsvick  et  Gines- 
tier  (Didier),  complete,  well  illustrated 
text,  explanations  in  the  “1300  words”: 
$1.00. 

15.  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  same  descrip¬ 
tion  as  above:  $1.00. 

16.  Langue* 1 2 3 4 5  et  Civil.  Françaises,  Mauger 
(Hachette),  vol.  I,  230  p.;  $2.00;  vol.  II, 
280  p.  (36  photos):  $2.50;  vol.  III,  304 
p.:  $2.75;  vol.  IV,  522  p.:  $3.00. 
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17.  France  (Documentation  Française), 
96  p.  (Eng.),  1960:  $1.00. 

18.  Terres  et  Villages  de  France  (Doc. 
Fr.),  photos,  scenes,  and  portraits,  brief 
texts:  $225. 

19.  Introducing  France  (Centre 
d’Echanges  Internationaux),  3"x4">  250 
p.,  in  English,  compact  and  well  done: 
$.80. 

20.  Young  Face  of  France,  62  p.,  8"x8", 
(Doc.  Fr.),  a  good  presentation  of  France, 
in  English:  $.60. 

21.  Poèmes  d’Aujourd’hui  pour  les  en¬ 
fants  de  Maintenant,  Edit.  Ouvrières,  145 
p.,  1958;  delightfully  illustrated,  more 
than  120  poems,  by  Eluard,  Fombeure, 
Desnos,  Prevert,  Apollinaire,  etc.:  $2-25. 

22.  Same  title.  Le  Livre  du  Maître, 
same  contents  plus  notes  and  explana¬ 
tions,  but  no  illustrations:  $1.75. 

23.  Couleurs  de  l’Histoire  (Didier),  5" 
X6",  60  p.,  half  texts,  half  photographs 
and  reproductions;  1st  book  for  primary 
grades  of  French  history:  $1.60. 

24.  Le  Petit  Larousse  Illustré,  1961  edi¬ 
tion:  $5.25. 

25.  Cuisine  de  Mme.  Saint-Ange,  (La¬ 
rousse,  new’  presentation):  $7 A0. 

26.  Opportunities  for  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  Th.  Huebener,  86  p.:  $1.6o. 

27.  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  Frances 
Patterson,  an  introduction  to  reading  for 
children  of  the  primary  grades:  a)  “Nos 
amis  les  animaux”;  b)  “Jeannot  Lapin’  ; 
c)  “Paul  et  Paulette”:  $.50  each. 

28.  Beginning  French  in  Grade  III, 
same  for  Grade  IV:  $2.50  each;  note-book 
size  copies  of  8  different  sets  of  drawings 
of  French  scenes,  20  copies  to  a  packet: 
$.80. 

29.  Speak  and  Read  French,  II,  Bégué, 
topical  vocab.  of  3000  words:  $1.50.  See 
VII,  Recordings. 

30.  French  Science  and  its  Discoveries 
since  the  17th  C.,  Caullery,  230  p.:  $-50. 

31.  Education  in  France:  $1.00  (Yale 
French  Studies). 

32.  Précis  de  Littérature  française,  for 
H.S.  and  college  freshmen,  85  p.,  French 


faculty  of  McGill  U.,  Prof.  Launay,  ed.: 

$2.00. 

33.  Mes  Premières  Leçons  de  français, 
F.  Patterson:  $1.80. 

34.  Catalogue,  Littérature  et  Langue 
françaises,  Dept.  Etranger  Hachette,  1959, 
354  p.:  $.25  (for  postage  and  handling). 

35.  Mille  Ans  d’Efforts  français,  96  p. 
(Documentation  Française),  1960:  $2-00. 

36.  L’Economie  française,  256  p.,  Do- 
cum.  Française),  1959:  $2.25. 

37.  La  Politique  Sociale  de  la  France, 
(Doc.  Fr.),  1960,  224  p.:  $1.50. 

38.  Dictionnaire  Usuel  Quillet-Flam- 
marion,  par  le  texte  et  par  l’image,  Paris, 
1960,  (E.  P.  Dutton  Co.):  $5.95. 

39.  Vocabulaire  d’initiation  à  la  Cri¬ 
tique  et  à  l’explication  Littéraires,  (Di¬ 
dier),  1960,  48  p.:  $.85. 

40.  Valériane  ...  et  la  petite  locomo¬ 
tive  —  a;  ...  au  bord  de  la  mer  —  b; 
...  au  Carnaval  de  Rio  —  c;  ...  au 
Grand  Hôtel  à  Rio  —  d;  .  .  .  avec  l’alli¬ 
gator  au  Zoo  —  e;  ...  en  hélicoptère 
(Hatier):  $.50  each. 

II.  Maps: 

1.  Notebook  size  maps  of  France:  $.02 
each:  a)  villes  principales;  b)  anciennes 
provinces;  c)  departements;  d)  agricul¬ 
ture;  e)  chemins  de  fer;  f)  monuments 
et  lieux  historiques;  g)  villes  historiques 
et  artistiques;  h)  villes  d’eau,  plages,  tou¬ 
risme;  i)  carte  muette;  j)  Paris;  k)  la 
langue  française  dans  le  monde.  (Two 
new  maps  are  being  prepared  for  in¬ 
dustrial  France.) 

2.  Plan  de  Paris  à  vol  d’oiseau  (Blon¬ 
del  la  Rougery),  20"x42":  $2.85. 

3.  Michelin  Guide-Book,  La  France: 
$4.00. 

4.  Michelin  Guide-Books,  14  different 
regions  of  France:  $2.00  each. 

5.  Michelin  maps:  over  100  maps  of 
France:  $6.00  each. 

6.  Map  of  Regional  Costumes  and 
Coifs,  23"x27",  in  5  colors:  $2.25.  Also 
in  black  and  white:  $1.25. 
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III.  Booklets  and  "Aide-Mémoires”: 

1.  Mémentos  Lrsuel,  made  for  French 
students,  clear,  handy  guide  and  charts, 
7-12  pages,  card-board,  folders,  8"x5". 
The  following  sell  for  $.65:  grammaire 
française;  composition  française;  lecture 
expliquée;  français  correct  (Dites  ....  ne 
dites  pas  . .  .  )  ;  orthographe  (for  English 
speaking  students).  The  remainder  sell 
for  $.75  each:  littérature  française;  his¬ 
toire  (France  &  Europe);  histoire  (Révo¬ 
lution  et  Empire);  géographie  générale; 
géographie  par  régions  physiques  et  éco¬ 
nomiques. 

IV.  Songs: 

1.  Chantons  la  France,  Presses  d’Ile  de 
France,  53  songs,  112  p.:  $1.25. 

2.  14  sheets,  words  and  music:  $.25. 
“Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari”;  "Ne 
pleure  pas  Jeannette’;  "Trois  jeunes  tam¬ 
bours”;  "Ma  Normandie”;  "Le  chant  de 
la  liberation”;  16  songs  altogether. 

3.  Dix  Chants  de  Noël,  Presses  d’Ile 
de  France:  $.40. 

4.  Jouons,  dansons,  chantons,  Ed.  Arma 
(Bloud  &  Gay):  $1.25. 

V.  Filmstrips: 

We  currently  have  the  following  titles 
in  stock,  black  and  white:  $2.00  each. 
When  ordering  please  give  alternate 
choice. 

1.  Geography :  Alsace;  Bretagne:  Alpes; 
Normandie;  Pyrénées;  Seine;  Loire; 
Rhône;  Garonne;  .  La  Seine,  et  la  Loire; 
le  Languedoc;  Pyrénées  et  Jura;  la  Ga¬ 
ronne  et  le  Rhône;  La  vie  au  moyen 
âge,  Jura;  Lorraine,-  Champagne,  Pro¬ 
vence,  Ile  de  France. 

2.  Art :  l’église  romaine;  l’église  go¬ 
thique;  le  château  de  la  Renaissance; 
Mont  St.  Michel;  cathédrale  de  Char¬ 
tres;  cathédrale  de  Strasbourg;  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris;  Versailles,  Fontainebleau. 


3.  People :  Jeanne  d’Arc;  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul;  Louis  XIV. 

4.  History:  les  origines;  les  outils  en 
pierre;  Vercingétorix;  les  Germains  en 
Gaule;  les  Normans;  les  Paysans;  le  roi 
Louis  VI;  de  Charlemagne  à  St.  Louis; 
Grandes  inventions  et  découvertes;  le  mo¬ 
yen  âge;  La  société  au  moyen  âge;  la 
Renaissance;  la  Réforme;  la  monarchie 
absolue;  la  vie  française  aux  17ème  et 
18ème  siècles;  la  Révolution  et  l’Empire; 
le  siècle  de  Louis  XIV;  la  Troisième  Ré¬ 
publique;  la  France  de  1871  à  1952. 

5.  Paris:  Paris  (general);  Paris  (rive 
droite);  Paris  (rive  gauche  est);  Paris  (rive 
gauche  ouest);  Paris  (le  marais);  le  cœur 
de  Paris;  20  siècles  d’histoire  (Paris). 

6.  Filmstrips  in  color:  $3.00  each:  vil¬ 
lages;  villes;  vie  rurale  et  urbaine;  Paris; 
Carcassonne. 

VI.  Post-Cards: 

All  these  attractive  cards,  from  France, 
may  help  decorate  classroom  walls  and 
Bulletin  boards. 

A.  Artistic  water-color  post-cards: 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France,  provincial 
costumes,  twenty  different  folders,  10 
cards  each;  each  folder:  $1.25  (Bretagne, 
5;  Provence,  2;  Pyrénées,  3;  Normandie, 
2;  Limousin;  Auvergne;  Bourgogne;  Al¬ 
sace;  Alpes,  Savoie;  Flandre;  Pays  Bas- 
que). 

2.  Children’s  Costumes  of  the  provinces, 
57  cards,  $.10  each. 

3.  French  Fashion  Through  the  Ages, 
1  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10. 

4.  Paris  Through  the  Centuries,  1  fold¬ 
er,  16  cards:  $2.10. 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  Pittoresque,  same  as 
no.  4. 

6.  Coats  of  Arms,  French  cities  and  pro¬ 
vinces;  25  cards:  $3.10. 

7.  Santons  de  la  crèche  provençale,  same 
as  no.  6. 

B.  Color  Photographs  of  France,  5%,’’ 
X4”,  Yvon  &  Draeger.  The  following  sets 
are  now  available: 
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1.  Châteaux  de  la  Loire:  25  pictures 
including  Chambord,  Chenonceaux,  etc.: 
$250  per  set. 

2.  Provence :  including  Tarascon,  le 
Palais  des  Papes,  la  “Maison  Carrée,” 
etc.:  $3.00  for  set  of  30. 

3.  Bretagne  1 :  25  pictures:  $2.50. 

4.  Alpes :  30  pictures:  $3.00. 

5.  Paris  Monuments:  $2-50  for  set  of  25. 

VII.  Recordings: 

1.  No  more  tape-recording  service  by 
the  NIB.  Please  write  now  to  the  French 
Cultural  Services,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 

2.  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  2  10" 
L.P.  rec.  and  books:  $12.00  plus  $.50 
postage. 

3.  22  Children’s  songs  for  teaching 
French,  with  booklet,  2  10"  L.P.  records: 
$7.25  plus  $.25  postage. 

4.  Mauger’s  Le  Français  Elémentaire 
(see  I,  10),  2  sets  of  3  10"  L.P.:  $15.00 
plus  $-50  postage. 

5.  Short  popular  songs  recorded  on 
large  post-cards  from  Paris  “Cartes-Pos- 
tales-Disques”:  $.60  each,  6  different 
titles. 

6.  Sonorama,  sound  magazine,  monthly: 
$2.00  per  copy. 

7.  Livres-Disques— 5  different  Babar . 
$2.85  each.  Voyage  de  B.;  le  Roi  B.;  His¬ 
toire  de  B.;  B.  en  famille;  B.  et  le  Père 
Noël. 

8.  Intonation  du  français  &  Pronon¬ 
ciation  du  français  (with  booklet),  Didier, 
two  10"  L.P.,  45  rps:  $2.45  each. 

9.  12  Fables  de  la  Fontaine  (said  by 
Robert  Hirsch),  2  small  records:  $4.25. 

10.  Speak  &  Read  French,  Bégué,  Part 
I,  3  12"  L.P.:  $15.00;  Part  II,  2  12": 
$12.00;  Part  III,  literature  readings:  2 
12":  $12.00. 

11.  Encyclopédie  Sonore,  most  titles. 
Also,  Comédie  Française  plays,  some  com¬ 
plete,  some  abridged.  10"  L.P.  $7.50  plus 
$.50  postage;  12"  L.P.  $8.90  plus  $50 
postage. 

12.  Prononciation-Intonation-Morceaux 


Choisis,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  3  12", 

1  text:  $24.95. 

13.  Modern  French  by  Sound,  Peyre 
(R.C.A.),  2  10",  text:  $850. 

14.  Journey  in  French,  I,  Hogg,  1  12", 
text:  $5.95. 

15.  Le  Chat  Botté  et  Le  Petit  Chape¬ 
ron  Rouge,  Philips  “Livre-Disque,”  45 
rps:  $2.25. 

VIII.  Reprints: 

1.  "French  in  the  elementary  school,” 
a  bibliography  of  FLES  materials,  1957, 
10  cents;  15  copies:  $1.00. 

2.  “Teaching  modern  France  to  the 

American  Students,”  O.  Andrews,  10 
cents  or  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

3.  “Common  Mistakes  in  Grammar," 

Harvitt,  20  for  $1.00. 

4.  “Common  Mistakes  in  prononcia¬ 

tion,”  same  as  item  3. 

5.  “For.  Lang  and  job  opportunities,” 
same  as  item  3. 

6.  “Dynamic  French  culture,”  Assem¬ 
bly  Quiz  program  Eli  Blume:  $.06. 

7.  “What  is  your  Realia  Quotient?/' 

Robinove,  $.06  per  copy. 

8.  “Languages  for  Life,”  M.  Pei:  $.06 
per  copy. 

9.  “On  French  Science,”  a  short  bib¬ 
liography,  L.  Sas.,  $.05  per  copy. 

10.  “Careers  in  Mod.  Lang.”  Lois  Gau¬ 
din.  ML],  May,  1960,  12  p.  $.20  per  copy. 

11.  "Pattern  Drills  in  French,”  P.  Pim- 
sleur,  FR,  May,  1960:  $.20  per  copy. 

12.  "Un  cours  d’exercices  structuraux 
et  de  linguistique  appliquée,”  P.  Delat¬ 
tre,  FR  of  May  1960:  $.20  per  copy. 

IX.  Subscriptions: 

To  most  French  newspapers,  magazines 
and  to  the  following: 

1.  France-Amérique:  $4.00,  ten  months 
(127  E.  81,  N.Y.). 

2.  Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française:  $5.00. 

3.  La  Doc.  Fran.  Photographique,  avec 
diapositives:  $15.00;  sans  diapositives. 
$850. 
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4.  La  Documentation  Française  Illus¬ 
trée:  $3.00. 

5.  Sonorama,  sound  magazine,  month¬ 
ly:  $15.00.  One  copy:  $2.00. 

6.  L’Express,  Paris  weekly,  by  air  mail: 
3  months:  $5.00;  6  months:  $9.00.  Special 
rates  for  grouped  subscriptions;  free  sam¬ 
ple  available. 

X.  Miscellany: 

1.  1961  wall  calendar  Yvon-Draeger: 
$1.60. 

2.  French  commemorative  stamp  en¬ 
largements  (D.  Girard  T.  C.,  Columbia 
U.,  New  York  27). 

3.  French  Flag,  40"x60":  $2.45. 

4.  Medals:  for  official  school  awards: 
A)  the  New  York  Chapter  Spier’s  me¬ 
morial  medal:  $2.50;  AATF  Shield:  $1.00; 
C)  Fleur-de-lys  Pin:  $1.00;  from  the  Paris 
Mint:  “La  Minerve”  de  Brenet,  41  mm., 
and  "Lea  Armes  de  Paris,”  32  mm.:  $2.50 
each. 

5.  New  York  Chapter  certificate:  $.03 
each;  minimum  order:  10. 

Useful  Addresses 

The  French  Cultural  Services  Corres¬ 
pondance  Scolaire:  972  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  Fr.  Guille,  Col.  Of  Wooster,  O., 
or  for  the  New  York  Chapter:  Sylvia 
Berger,  J.  Monroe  H.S.,  172  and  Boyn¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y.  Please  send 
$.20  per  name  for  the  Correspondance 
Scolaire. 

Société  Honoraire  de  français:  Helen 
Bridey,  Brookline  H.S.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

AATF  Placement  Bureau:  George  B. 
Daniel,  U.  of  N.C. 

Nat.  French.  Contest:  J.  Glennen,  U. 
of  N.D.,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

1961  French  Wall  Calendar 

The  new  French  Wall  Calendar 
“Images  de  France”  will  be  available 
from  the  NIB  at  $1.60  a  piece.  The  cal¬ 


endar  is  19"xH"  when  open  to  hang 
from  the  wall;  there  is  one  page  per 
month,  with  the  names  of  months  and 
days  in  French,  of  course,  and  one  8 y%" 
Xll"  color  photography  per  month.  The 
remarkable  color  photos  were  shot  by 
Yvon  and  printed  by  the  Draeger  proc¬ 
ess;  they  show:  a  rarely  seen  view  of 
King  René’s  Castle  in  Tarascon;  Cargèse, 
a  colorful,  white-washed,  tile-roofed  Cor¬ 
sican  village  by  the  deep-blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea;  the  Roman  Arch  of  Triumph 
in  Orange  (Vancluse);  a  startling  view 
of  the  byzantino-romanesque  Saint-Front 
cathedral  towering  over  Péringueux  (Dor¬ 
dogne);  Le  Pont  Henri  IV,  an  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century  bridge  in  Chatellerault 
(Vienne);  the  stone  and  brick  Renais¬ 
sance  château  of  Grosbois  (Seine  et  Oise); 
sailing  boats  in  Les  Sables-d’Olonne  (Ven¬ 
dée);  La  Calanque  des  Issambres  (Var), 
a  village  on  the  French  Riviera;  a  ro¬ 
mantic  view  of  Amiens  cathedral;  the 
village  and  castle  of  Beynac  overlooking 
the  Dordogne  river;  the  Ile  de  la  Cité 
in  Paris  showing  the  Pont  Neuf,  Place 
Dauphine,  the  Conciergerie,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  steeple,  and  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame;  the  Drus  mountains,  in  the 
Valley  of  Chamonix  (cf.  Premier  de 
Cordée). 

French  Instructors  Needed 

The  US  Army  Language  School  in 
Monterey,  California,  has  announced  it 
needs  Instructors  in  French.  Salaries  from 
$4,830  to  $6,345:  Write  to:  US  Army 
Language  School,  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
California.  Att.  Civilian  Personnel  Offices. 

Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  was 
awarded  to  French  poet,  St-John  Perse 
for  the  “soaring  flight  and  provocative 
imagery  of  his  poetry,  which  in  a  vision¬ 
ary  fashion  reflects  the  conditions  of  our 
time.”- 
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St-John  Perse,  who  is  now  73,  was  born 
on  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe,  in  the  West 
Indies;  his  real  name  is  Alexis  St-Léger 
Léger.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Secretary 
General  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
Paris,  came  to  the  U.S.  after  1940  and 
from  then  on  lived  most  of  the  time  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

His  poem  Anabase,  published  in  1924 
was  translated  into  English  by  T.  S.  Eliot, 
among  his  other  poems  are  Exil  (1942), 
Pluies ,  Nuages ,  Vents,  Amers  and  Chro¬ 
niques. 

French  Theatre  in  U.S. 

At  least  three  French  plays  have  ap¬ 
peared  or  will  appear  in  New  York  this 
year:  Ionesco’s  Rhinocéros,  Anouilh’s 

Thomas-à-Becket  starring  Laurence  Oli¬ 
vier  and  Anthony  Quinn,  and  Breffort  s 
Irma-la-Douce,  whose  original  wit  and 
playfulness,  though  somewhat  diluted  in 
the  Peter  Brooks’  enlarged  and  coarsened 
adaptation,  have  won  over  Broadway 
audiences. 

“The  most  remarkable  fact  about  the 
French  Theatre  to-day— wrote  Thomas 
Quinn  Curtiss  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune— is  that  it  is  the  only  theater 
in  the  world  that  is  constantly  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  international  scene  [.  .  .]  the 
theatrical  flow  from  Paris  is  steady  and 
the  impression  it  makes  is  deep.  [.  .  .] 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  not  all  French 
plays  duplicate  their  Paris  success  in  New 
York.  [.  .  •]  But  purely  commercial  profit 
is  not  the  point. 

The  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
French  theater,  several  miles  ahead  of 
the  other  theaters  of  the  moment,  is 
leading  the  way.  Its  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion  of  ideas,  its  courage  in  facing  mod¬ 
ern  problems  and  having  its  say  about 
them,  its  superb  technique,  its  wit  and 
its  wisdom— these  are  the  qualities  that 
draw  and  excite  an  international  public.” 


French  Culture  in  Figures 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Bôrseverein  des  Deutschen  Buchhandels 
(1959)  there  are  27  different  titles  pub¬ 
lished  for  each  100,000  people  in  France 
against  8  in  U.S. 

A  total  of  about  12,000  different  titles 
are  published  every  year  in  France. 

Last  year,  the  French  Minister  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  novelist  André  Malraux,  received  a 
budget  of  $10,000,000  which  he  employed 
to  support  the  different  arts;  half  of  this 
was  spent  on  the  National  theaters,  such 
as  the  Opera,  the  Comédie  Française,  the 
Théâtre  National  Populaire,  the  Théâtre 
de  France;  another  fraction  was  used  to 
help  publishers  to  produce  large  aca¬ 
demic  works  and  to  reprint  rare  classics 
that  could  not  pay  their  way  in  the  open 
market. 

Fernand  Léger  Museum 

The  Fernand  Léger  Museum,  built  in 
three  years  by  four  of  his  disciples,  is 
now  opened  in  Biot,  a  little  village  in 
the  Alpes  Maritimes,  not  far  from  An¬ 
tibes.  This  colorful  and  huge  mass  of 
architecture  (160  feet  long,  35  feet  wide, 
45  feet  high)  lying  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  main 
attraction  of  the  French  Riviera.  The  fa¬ 
çade  is  decorated  with  an  enormous  com¬ 
bination  of  mosaics  and  ceramic  high- 
reliefs  (155  feet  long,  30  feet  high).  It 
is  composed  of  45,000  pieces  of  marble 
and  enamel  hand-cut  by  two  former  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  School  of  Mosaics  of  Ra¬ 
venna;  out  of  which  project  two  ceramic 
high-reliefs  made  up  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  30-inch-thick  elements,  fired  at 
Biot  by  Roland  Brice  and  reproducing 
a  design  created  by  Léger  to  decorate 
the  entrance  of  the  Hanover  Stadium. 
On  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Museum 
Léger’s  disciples  have  built  his  “jardin 
d’enfants”  in  which  the  free  forms  one 
finds  in  his  canvases  are  reproduced  in 
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concrete  and  ceramics  structures  some  25 
feet  high.  The  elements  of  ceramics, 
probably  the  largest  ever  fired,  are  hol¬ 
low  and  served  as  a  mould  for  the  con¬ 
crete  which  was  poured  into  them  and 
binds  them  together.  The  museum  con¬ 
tains  a  25'  by  20'  stained  glass  window, 
two  Aubusson  tapestries  and  some  one 
thousand  works  by  Léger  representing  all 
periods  and  including  his  latest  and 
largest  paintings. 

Chapel  Decorated  by  Cocteau 

Poet,  film  director,  playwright,  novel¬ 
ist,  witticist,  and  painter  Jean  Cocteau, 
who  had  already  decorated  a  chapel  in 


Villefranche  on  the  Côte  d’Azur,  has  dec¬ 
orated  a  second  one,  the  new  Saint- 
Blaise  Chapel  near  Fontainebleau  forest. 

French  Speed  Record 

According  to  an  article  on  languages 
of  the  world  recently  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  French  hold  more 
than  locomotive  or  helicopter  speed  rec¬ 
ords:  “Frenchmen  race  along  at  350  syl¬ 
lables  a  minute  while  easy-going  South 
Sea  Islanders  utter  no  more  than  fifty 
syllables  during  that  time.  In  the  U.S. 
women  are  clocked  at  175  syllables  a  min¬ 
ute,  twenty-five  more  than  men.”  Die 
Franzosen  sprechen  so  schnell  wie  Kaf- 
femiihlen. 


1961 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just 

out! 

price  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students 

ejj)5  ~  ne* 

Retail  $7.50 


After  over  50  years  of  faithful  service,  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT 
LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE  has  been  put  to  pasture  for  a  long-de¬ 
served  rest.  The  brand-new  PETIT  LAROUSSE  “1961”  is  making 
its  bow.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  114  maps-48  in  color 

5,130  illustrations  1814  full  pages  of  text 

A  revolutionary  presentation  of  encyclopedic  information.  New 
format,  new  art  reproductions,  a  special  easy-to-read  type  face, 
clear  illustrations  on  wide  margins! 


ALL  OTHER  LAROUSSE  TITLES  IN  STOCK 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  oeP.  fr  m 

1S60  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  SERIES 

This  effective  series  of  1960  editions  by  Raymond  and 
Bourcier  introduces  young  students  to  the  French  language. 
Through  the  aural-oral  or  “direct”  approach  to  teaching  a 
language,  pupils  learn  French  by  repeating  words  and 
phrases  as  they  hear  others  speak  them.  Dramatic  skits, 
songs,  and  games  permit  students  to  participate  in  oral 
work,  and  add  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  French  les¬ 
son.  The  workbook  format  allows  the  class  to  color  some 
of  the  illustrations,  and  to  write  answers  to  exercises  in 
their  books.  Catholic  editions  are  available. 

Now  in  Preparation  .  .  . 

ALPHA  MASTER  RECORDINGS 
ALPHA  MASTER  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Tapes  and  records  are  in  preparation  to  accompany 
Allyn  and  Bacon’s  elementary  French  program.  They  will 
serve  as  an  important  aid  to  the  popular  aural-oral  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  a  language.  Both  the  tapes  and  records 
will  contain  the  French  vocabulary,  idiomatic  expressions, 
common  phrases,  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  dramas, 
poems,  and  many  of  the  illustrative  sentences  and  explana¬ 
tions  from  the  books.  Tapes  and  records  are  also  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Catholic  elementary  French  program. 

Records:  33-1/3  r.p.m.  Tapes:  3-3/4  l.p.s.-dual  track. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Chicago 

Dallas  San  Francisco 
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Boston 

Atlanta 

When  writing 


Linguaphone 
School  Tapes 
are  available  in 
The  4  Most  Popular 
Languages: 

Western  Hemisphere  Spanish 
French,  German,  and  Russian. 


In  your  own  school,  inspect  this  latest  development  in  audio-visual 
language  training . . .  outgrowth  of  Linguaphone’s  experience  in  over 
18,000  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Here  at  last  is  a  teaching  tool  that  helps  students  learn  more. .  .faster. 
For  here  is  a  new  kind  of  conversational  language  program  that  makes 
language-learning  more  enjoyable,  language-teaching  much  easier. 

Linguaphone’s  unique  combination  of  native  linguists  and  modem 
electronic  devices  makes  possible  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
unusually  fine  quality  that  every  subtle  nuance  of  pronunciation, 
diction,  phraseology,  and  accent  is  clear  and  understandable.  The 
synchronized  Tapes  and  Discs,  together  with  up-to-date  Workbooks  (by 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener)  and  student  and  teacher  Manuals,  comprise 
the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  program  available  today. 

-Such  an  achievement  cannot  be  described;  it  must  be  seen  and  heard. 
That  is  why  we  invite  you  to  evaluate  this  new  Linguaphone  School- 
Tape  Program  in  your  own  classroom. 

For  descriptive  literature  and  a  free  demonstration  with  no  obligation, 
simply  mail  coupon. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept  sd-78-12o  Radio  city,  n.y.  20.  n.y. 


The  linguaphone  language  Program  I* 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 


f  LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Bept.  SD-78-120  Radio  City,  N.Y.  20,  N.Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen:  I  em  interested  in  receiving  more  formation  about  the  linguaphone  j 
I  School-Tape  Program  and  would  like  you  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration. 

i  ! 

i 

l 

I  Position - ..... 

I 

|  School  Namtu— 

I 

|  School  Address...- 

L _ 


Kami... 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

BIARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1961-62 

STAFFING:  Resident  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  College 
French  Department. 

Female  Assistant  Director  serves  as  adviser  to  women. 

ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  40  students. 

Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  French, 
and  in  particular  for  those  planning  careers  in  teaching,  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice,  or  international  relations. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed  their 
sophomore  year  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  special  cases  to  others. 

INSTRUCTION:  Biarritz:  Preliminary  six-week  session  devoted  to  the 
French  language,  educational  system,  and  civilization. 

Paris:  Required  courses  in  language,  literature,  phonetics,  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  various  Institutes. 

Special  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  courses  in  language  and 
contemporary  theater. 

Elective  courses  in  allied  fields. 

Assistants  to  supplement  the  courses. 

ACCOMMODATIONS:  Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes. 

CREDITS:  One  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  College  transfer  credits 
obtainable. 

EXPENSES:  Over-all  cost  of  approximately  $2,400  includes  round-trip 
transportation  via  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS:  Limited  scholarship  aid  is  available.  New  York  State 
University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 


Director,  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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I  Announcing — 

The  latest,  biggest,  best 
standard  French  dictionary  is 
I  the  least  expensive  book  of  its  kind 


Check  the  extra  value  features  of 
this  fine  French  desk  dictionary 

More  than  70,000  entries— 1458  pages  of  definitions  of  words, 
biographies,  place  names,  historical  summaries  ip  Easy-to-use 
size:  9"  x  7"  x  VA"  ip  Permanent  plastic  slipcover  Larger, 
clearer  type  than  any  comparable  dictionary  <4*  Thousands  of 
in-the-text  illustrations  set  right  beside  the  words  they  help 
define  £  Continuous  alphabetization  —  all  definitions  arranged 
under  one  alphabet  •$»  Complete  30-page  French  Grammar  r$* 
No  circular  definitions  — words  are  defined  by  simpler  words, 
not  by  synonyms  used  as  cross-definitions  +  The  standard 
French  dictionary  in  use  in  schools  and  offices  throughout  France 

4»  nr  77 C  27-page  atlas  of  full-color  maps;  26  color 
*  rij  u  °  plates  ;  dozens  of  full-  and  half-page  black- 
and-white  gravure  plates;  many  illustra¬ 
tive  diagrams  and  charts. 

All  these  features,  in  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  Dictionnaire  Usuel  available' 
today—  for  only 


$ 6.95 


At  all  college  bookstores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Southern  France 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

A  YEAR  ABROAD  OF  INTENSIVE  FRENCH 
for  American  undergraduates 


With  a  staff  from  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  and  American 
universities.  Also  a  program  of  European  Studies  (in  English). 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES, 

at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille, 

21  rue  Gaston  de  Saporta 
Aix-en-Provence,  France 

For  group  participation,  tcith  accompanying  professor,  icrite  to  the 

Director. 


Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in 
stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger :  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 


Tome  I 

§  2.50 

3  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Tome  II 

2.85 

Tome  III 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 

$  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode 

directe 

Premier  Livre 

2.00 

Deuxième  Livre 

2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol. 

3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol. 

3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOFS  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass, 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk  copy  for  each  20  ordered. 
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CLASSROOMS  ABROAD  IN  FRANCE 

A  serious  program  of  summer  language  study  in 

BESANCON,  GRENOBLE  or  PAU 

i  * 

•  8  weeks  of  specially  organized  intensive  classes  in  French,  20  to  25  hours  a  week, 
in  groups  of  8  to  12,  private  instruction  by  qualified  native  professors. 

•  Enrollment  at  University  of  Besançon,  Grenoble,  or  Pau;  participation  in  all  regular 
lectures  and  student  activities. 

•  Residence  and  meals  with  French  families. 

•  Several  visits  weekly  to  concerts,  theatre,  festivals,  museums  and  sights. 

•  Four  2-1/2-day  weekend  excursions  to  adjacent  provinces. 

•  Terminating  in  optional  2-week  tour  of  France  or  French-speaking  countries. 

•  Experienced  directors:  Besançon:  Professor  Walter  T.  Secor,  Denison  University; 
Grenoble:  Madame  Simone  Voisin  Smith,  The  Baldwin  School;  Pau:  Professor 
Robert  W.  Hartle,  Queens  College.  Administration:  Mr.  John  K.  Simon,  Yale 
University. 

BEGINNERS:  6-week  audio-visual  course  plus  2  weeks  of  language  and  civilization  at  the 
University  of  Besançon. 

INTERMEDIATE  &  ADVANCED  STUDENTS:  8  weeks  of  seminars  in  language,  literature,  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  or  in  the  Pyrenees  at  Pau.  Pau  program  in¬ 
cludes  2-week  introductory  audio-visual  course. 

TEACHERS:  4  weeks  of  intensive  language  drill,  utilizing  Besançon  language  laboratory,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  August  seminars,  stage  de  perfectionnement  des  professeurs  de  français  à 
l’étranger ,  dealing  with  pedagogical  problems,  conducted  by  leading  French  authorities. 
5%  reduction  to  teachers. 

Detailed  brochure  from 

CLASSROOMS  ABROAD  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Spencer,  Ronsard, 
and  du  Bellay 

A  Renaissance  Comparison 

By  Alfred  W.  Satterthwaite 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  three 
poets  which  critically  analyzes  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another.  Mr.  Satterthwaite 
shows  the  relations  between  the  English 
movement  to  write  quantitative  verse  and 
the  French  experiments  in  vers  mesures  and 
discusses  the  attitudes  of  the  poets  to  their 
Muses  and  to  contemporary  literature;  their 
ideas  of  time  and  mutability;  and  their 
views  of  literature,  religion,  and  Platonic 
and  neo-Platonic  theories. 

280  pages.  $5 


The  Calas  Affair 

Persecution,  Toleration,  and  Heresy 
in  18th-Century  Toulouse 

By  David  D.  Bien 

Probes  the  social  and  religious  conditions 
and  complex  psychological  attitudes  that  lay 
behind  the  execution  of  the  Huguenot,  Jean 
Calas,  in  1762.  David  D.  Bien  offers  an  his¬ 
torical  analysis  of  the  Calas  affair.  He  re¬ 
creates  the  incident  in  its  actual  milieu  to 
study  the  changing  Catholic  stereotypes  of 
Protestants  from  1750  to  1789  and  to  show 
the  general  nature  and  capacities  of  French 
Catholicism  before  the  Revolution. 

208  pages.  $4 


Order  from  your  bookstore ,  or 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 
EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

1475  Broodway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Hacheite's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Press  in  the  U.S.A. 


presents 


THE  WORLD-FAMOUS 

COMÉDIE  FRANÇAISE 

in  their  first  film 


H 


MOLIERE’S 

THE  WOULD-BE 
GENTLEMAN" 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 
(in  French  with  English  titles) 

“Lively  satire— played  for  the  broad  and  almost  burlesque  humors  and 
withering  mockeries  it  contains— set  in  costumes  of  such  color  and  ele¬ 
gance  that  these  are  a  show  in  themselves."  Crother,  N.Y.  Times 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  ether  outstanding  films 


Contemporary  films 


Dept.  FR  247  W.  25th  St., 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  414  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eleventh  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 


SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM— the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS— July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 
TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 


Have  you  seen  .  .  . 

The  French  text  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  MODERN  SERIES  IN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  will  increase  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  and  give  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Wow  ready 

FRANÇAIS.  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 
Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

In  preparation 

FRANÇAIS,  Deuxieme  Cours 
Wall  Charts 

12  in  full  color,  28  x  38  inches, 
for  use  in  all  language  courses 
$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 


3812  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


New  York  19,  N.  Y.  .  .  ,  , 
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New  Issue 

FRENCH  YII  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CRITICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

by  Douglas  W.  Alden  and  the  French  VII  Section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 

NOW  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 

VOL.  Ill,  NO.  2  COVERING  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  OF  1959  $2.75 

Previously  published: 

Vol.  I,  in  5  numbers  (1940-1952)  ea.  number  $1.75 

Vol.  II,  numbers  1-4  (1953-1956)  ea.  number  $2.00 

Vol.  II,  number  5  (1957)  and  General  Index  to  Vols.  1-2  $4.50 

Vol.  Ill,  number  I  (1958)  $2.75 

CURRENT  AND  ALL  PREVIOUS  ISSUES  AVAILABLE  FROM 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

31  EAST  10th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 


INTERWORLD  COMMERCE  CO. 

56  Ryder  Ave.  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

USEFUL  REFERENCE  WORKS  AND  TEXTBOOKS 

PETIT  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  STYLE  by  Albrecht  Reum,  2nd  rev.  ed  by  Becker  and  Olivier.  636 
pgs.  1953.  $8.50  plus  postage. 

The  most  complete  dictionary  giving  the  various  uses  of  nouns,  verbs  with  adjectives,  adverbs 
and  prepositions  used  with  them.  Large  list  of  verbal  idioms,  idiomatical  phrases,  etc. 
COMPLETE  ENGL1SH-ITALIAN  COURSE  by  Dr.  C.  Boni.  249  pgs.  $2.00  (plus  postage). 

The  author,  a  native  Italian,  gives  the  essentials  of  Italian  in  50  concise  lessons.  Pronunciation, 
grammar  and  colloquial  phrases  are  given  throughout  the  book. 

ESSENTIAL  SPANISH  by  Lester  and  Terradez.  254  pgs.  $3.00  (plus  postage). 

This  modern  Review  Book  has  four  sections:  Passages  for  comprehension  and  translation,  free 
composition  with  lists  of  words  cogently  selected,  summary  of  grammar  pointing  up  essential 
differences  between  English  and  Spanish,  translation  into  Spanish.  Contains  observations  on 
Spanish  grammar  and  usage  not  found  in  any  other  textbook. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  IDIOMS  by  L.  K.  Henderson  &  G.  O.  E.  Henderson. 

Part  I — Verbal  Idioms,  352  pgs.  Part  II — Colloquial  phrases,  408  pgs.  $5.00  per  set  (plus  postage). 
AU  LYCEE  A  PARIS  by  R.  Hughes,  L.  ès  L.  215  pgs.  with  vocab.  $2.00.  1960  (plus  postage). 
Lively,  interesting  experiences  of  a  boy  and  girl,  exchange  students,  in  a  French  family  while 
they  attend  French  Lycées. 

BEYOND  THE  DICTIONARY  IN  SPANISH  by  Gerrard  &  De  Heras  Heras.  160  pgs.  $2.50  (plus 

postage). 

This  book  of  colloquial  usage  contains  hints  on  conversational  usage,  comments  on  Spanish  cus¬ 
toms  and  Spanish  speech  mannerisms  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Recommended  as  reference 
work  and  study  book  for  teachers  and  advanced  students.  Reviewed  favorably  in  HISPANIA. 
THE  LINGUIST— A  monthly  magazine  published  in  England.  It  contains  modern  conversations  in 
English  with  idiomatic  French,  German,  Spanish,  Esperanto  and  Russian  versions  followed  by 
a  short  study  of  idiomatic  phrases  in  each  language  taken  from  the  conversations.  Then  follows 
EngIish  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  by  the  readers  of  THE 
LINGUIST.  The  editors  select  the  best  translation  with  their  own  emendations,  if  necessary,  and 
explain  how  the  other  translations  submitted  are  good  or  bad,  and  why  they  are  so.  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION  $3.00  per  year  postpaid. 
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O’BRIEN'LAFRANCE 


New  First-Year  French 

Tapes  for  the  highly  successful  New  First-Year  French,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  L.  Bratnober,  Macalester  College,  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  supplement  for  a  first-year  French  course. 

The  tapes  are  available  in  two  forms.  Form  A — for  classroom  and  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory,  with  pauses — 21  5-inch  reels,  3%  ips,  double-track. 
Form  B — primarily  for  teachers,  no  pauses,  5  7-inch  reels,  3^4  'Ps> 
double-track.  A  Teachers'  Guide  with  recorded  text  is  included.  Or¬ 
der  now. 

Ginn  and  Company 

HOME  OFFICE:  Boston  SALES  OFFICES:  New  York  1 1 

Chicago  6  •  Atlanta  3  •  Dallas  I  •  Palo  Alto  •  Toronto  16 


WlaterLaù 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  —  in  the  Elementary  Schools 


French  For  Beginners — the  new  Audial-Visual-Lingual  method  with 
correlated  1.  p.  records,  filmstrips  and  wall  chart. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH — in  the  Junior  or  Senior  High 

(or  are  preparing  students  for  College  Board  Exams). 

Aural  Comprehension  and  Dictation  Exercises — on  1.  p.  records  or 
tapes  with  film  strips — various  aspects  of  France. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  — using  a  Language  Laboratory 

Specially  processed  tapes  for  this  new  technique  for  language  learning. 


250  West  57th  Street, 


teaching  A 

For  information  about  these  /-%  udials 

and  many  other  new,  exciting  and 

teaching  materials  write  to  "W  T  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

T  isuals,  Inc. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  UNDER  N.D.E.A. 
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The  Six-Weekï 


Twenty-Sixth  Season  1961 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere  at — 


Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1961  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


The  first  graduate  program  of  its  kind  in 
America  is  being  offered  by  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Aix-Marseil le  in  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence,  France.  The  program ,  leading  to  an 
American  Master  of  Arts  in  French ,  is 
open  to  persons  who  have  completed  an 
undergraduate  major  in  French.  Those 
accepted  will  study  in  Michigan  during 
the  Summer  of  1961  and  in  France  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring  of  1961-1962. 

Write:  James  H.  Glasgow,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

ÉCOLE  FRANÇAISE 

(46th  Year) 

JUNE  30 — AUGUST  17,  1961 

Director:  VINCENT  GUILLOTON 

Smith  College 

Exclusive  use  of  French  strictly  required. 

Renowned  faculty  of  native  instructors  and 
distinguished  visiting  professors  from  France. 

Graduate  level  courses,  expertly  planned 
and  taught  —  Modern  professional  methods 
and  individual  counseling  —  Intensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  language  courses,  supplemented 
by  extensive  cultural  program  of  French 
plays,  lectures,  concerts,  etc. . .  . 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 


Dean:  CLAUDE  BOURCIER 
Middlebury  College 


Université  LA  VAL 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  courses:  Spanish,  English  and  Philosophy. 

1961  SUMMER  SESSION: 

June  30— August  12 

Write  to:  Cours  d’été  de  français.  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  ciubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales— Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale— André Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-com- 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts. 
With  Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rnt  530, 
Dept.  FR-12  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


— Wall  Maps 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical— Polit  ica  l— H  is  to  rical 
A  gri  cu  ttu  ra  l— In  d  ustrial—Co  in  mercia  l 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Provinces  as  of  1789 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 
Write  for  information 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 


Regular  Programs  of 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

ART 

GEOGRAPHY 

For  free  catalogue  write: 

Society  for 

French-Americara  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational 
Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

For  sale:  Kodachrome  Transparencies 
Sound  Tapes 


LEARNING  FRENCH  IS  FUN 

Yvonne  Bardet 

Officier  d’ Académie 

Teacher  of  French  in  Berkeley 

Public  Schools 

Berkeley,  California 

•Written  for  teachers  of  the  first  three 
years  of  French  in  elementary  schools. 
•May  be  begun  in  kindergarten  or  as  late 
as  third  grade. 

•May  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years. 
•Seventy  lessons  and  twenty  songs  and 
games  with  numerous  illustrations. 
•Every  French  word  recorded  by  native- 
born  French  woman. 

•Detailed  instructions  for  each  lesson. 
Teachers  Guide  and  4  double-faced 

records:  School  price  $16.95 

Books  I  and  II  $150  (each) 

School  price  $1.00 

(Prices  subject  to  4 %  state  sales  tax) 

Plus  postage 

Books  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5  th  grade 
in  preparation 

Books  and  records  may  be  obtained  from: 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Bardet 
2708  Benvenue  Avenue 
Berkeley  5,  California 
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now  ready  {or  u*« 
in  your  class! 


CONVttSATtOM  BUK  «Til 

PAPEX- SOUND 

TEXT  BOOK 

containing  co*» nm  Mjooeui  am»  com. 
MONTAIT  0»  ALL  4  MO' OH  PiCTUXO. 


L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


NIWLY-ADOXD  PICTURE  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 


*  NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

*  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 


For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  In  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
•  For  School  and  Club 
ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  in  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction. “ 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Offer  expires  February  18th  1961 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 


CASSELL'S  NEW 
FRENCH  DICTIONARY 

French-English  •  English-French 

Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker 
5  th  edition  completely  revised 
by  J.  L.  Manchon 

With  thousands  more  French-Eng¬ 
lish,  English-French  phrases,  idioms, 
proverbs,  and  recent  scientific  and 
commercial  terms,  this  dictionary  is 
better  than  ever  in  content  and  cov¬ 
erage.  All  spellings  are  based  on  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  the  French  Academy. 
Included  are  conjugation  tables  of 
irregular  and  defective  verbs,  lists  of 
proper  names,  and  conversion  charts 
for  coins,  measures,  and  weights. 

$5.00  plain,  $5.75  thumb-indexed 

Available  to  Teachers  on  Approval 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE'S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


1  Year . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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"The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  PfeSer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  'Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


^yidiertise 


IN  THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $4.00  a  year 
(four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 


American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 


The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 
Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


NOTE-  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S„  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 


SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 


The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  interest  of  students,  and 
promotes  higher  standards  of 
scholarship. 


Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 


For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 


Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 


Helen  E.  Bridey 
President 

Brookline  High  School 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts 
Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 


Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 


R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


TEACHERS  COLLECE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
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A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  10-15,  1961 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  Feb.  25,  1961 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 

For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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Pierre  Brodin,  and  Frédéric  Ernst, 


The  aim  of  this  new  cultural  reader  is  to  interest  students  in  the 
main  events  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  figures  in 
French  civilization.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to  present  a  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  French  history,  nor  does  it  stress  the  many 
wars  in  which  France  played  a  part.  Rather,  it  deals  with  great 
men  and  women  and  the  ideas  that  have  forged  the  destinies  of 
France  and  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  attitudes  and 
the  character  of  her  inhabitants. 

Part  One  (twenty-three  chapters)  takes  up,  in  condensed  form, 
the  great  epochs  and  some  of  the  most  important  personalities 
in  French  history.  Part  Two  (eleven  chapters)  presents  a  neces¬ 
sarily  simplified  picture  of  the  France  of  today.  Instead  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  picturesque  or  odd  customs  of  some  of  the  French 
provinces,  the  discussion  centers  around  the  various  domains  of 
activity  in  the  modem  nation:  political,  economic,  intellectual 
and  religious  life;  industrial  effort  and  accomplishment;  and  the 
place  of  contemporary  France  in  the  present  world  situation. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  at  the  third-year  level  in  high  school 
or  the  second-year  in  college.  Accordingly,  the  prose  is  never 
complex  or  difficult.  There  are  notes  and  questionnaires  for  each 
chapter,  and  illustrations  in  full  color  as  well  as  black  and  white. 
For  an  examination  copy,  write  to  the  publishers  at  383  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 
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* 


prepared  and  read  by 


ecinne 


'Uamety  f-^leaôantô 


Professor  of  French,  Director  of  Language  Laboratory  Columbia  University 


Prononciation  Française— Intonations— Morceaux  Choisis 

In  this  series,  special  consideration  is  given  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  characteristically  encountered 
by  American  students.  The  precise  reproduction  of  the  spoken  French  with  its  articulation,  rhythm, 
and  pitch,  enables  the  student  to  perfect  his  aural  perception  and  provides  an  exact  model  for  him 
to  reproduce. 

In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words, 
then  in  short  sentences,  and  finally,  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  cele¬ 
brated  French  writers.  This  permits  the  student  to  use  the  particular  sound  he  has  just  mastered  in 
a  meaningful  context  and  at  the  same  lime  to  perfect  his  French  rhythm  and  inflections. 

The  present  edition  has  two  noteworthy  innovations: 

1.  Long  playing  high  fidelity  records  which  reproduce  the  spoken  French  with  unfailing  precision 

2.  A  pause  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  spoken  on 
the  record  and,  immediately  following  the'  pause  for  the  student's  imitation,  the  repetition  of 
the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  by  the  voice  in  the  record  for  an  additional  aural 
training  and  oral  checking 

A  text-book  accompanying  the  three  L.P.  records  supplies  the  written  text  to  permit,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assimilation  of  the  visual  as  well  as  the  auditory  contexts. 

GMSD  7002/3/4  with  one  text. — the  set  of  3  -  12”  lp  records  $24.95 
Additional  texts  available  at  85c.  each. 
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e  muet 
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es  momentanées 
Consonnes  nasales 
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Sample  page  of  text  that  is  supplied  with  record  set 

PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE  — 
INTONATIONS  —  MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

25  Recorded  Lessons 


Leçon. 11 
e  muet 

e  e  e  .  .  . .  e  e  e 

Le  ....  Le.  /  Me  ...  .  Me.  /  Te  ....  Te.  /  Se  ...  . 
Se.  /  Ne  ...  .  Ne.  /  De  ....  De.  /  Que  ....  Que.  / 
Dis-le  ....  Dis-le.  /  Brusquement  ....  Brusquement.  / 
Librement  ....  Librement.  /  Justement  ....  Justement. 
/  Premier  ....  Premier.  /  Elle  te  voit  ....  Elle  te 
voit.  /  Un  professeur  de  français  ....  Un  professeur  de 
français.  / 

La  comtesse  de  Céran  ....  La  comtesse  de  Céran  / 
m’a  fait  l’honneur  de  m’inviter  ....  m’a  fait  l’honneur  de 
m’inviter  /  à  lui  présenter  ma  jeune  femme  ...  à  lui  pré¬ 
senter  ma  jeune  femme  /  et  à  passer  quelques  jours  .... 
et  à  passer  quelques  jours  /  à  son  château  de  Saint-Germain 
.  .  .  .  à  son  château  de  Saint-Germain.  /  Or,  ....  Or,  / 
le  salon  de  Madame  de  Céran  ....  le  salon  de  Madame 
de  Céran,  /  est  un  des  trois  ou  quatre  salons  ....  est  un 
des  trois  ou  quatre  salons  /  les  plus  influents  de  Paris 
.  .  les  plus  influents  de  Paris.  /  Nous  ne  sommes  pas 
....  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  ici  /  pour  nous  amuser 
.  .  pour  nous  amuser .  /  Nous  y  entrons  sous-préfet, 
.  .  Nous  y  entrons  sous-préfet,  /  il  faut  en  sortir  préfet, 
.  .  u  faut  en  sortir  préfet.  /  Tout  dépend  d’elle,  .... 
Tout  depend  d’elle,  /  de  nous,  ....  de  nous,  /  de  toi 
.  ...  de  toi.  / 

.La  comtesse  de  Céran  m’a  fait  l’honneur  de  m’inviter  à 
lui  présenter  ma  jeune  femme  et  à  passer  quelques  jours  à 
son  chateau  de  Saint-Germain.  Or,  le  salon  de  Madame  de 
Ceran  est  un  des  trois  ou  quatre  salons  les  plus  influents  de 
1  ans.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  ici  pour  nous  amuser.  Nous  y 
entrons  sous-préfet,  il  faut  en  sortir  préfet.  Tout  dépend 
d  elle,  de  nous,  de  toi.  (Pailleron)  1 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


LIVRE  DISQUE 

Records  with  texts  .  .  .  for  all  age  groups  and  levels. 
Rondes  et  chansons  de  France. 


Frère  Jacques  -  Maman,  les 
petits  bateaux 

Jean  de  la  Lune  -  A  la  volette 
Le  Roi  Dagobert  - 
La  Légende  de  Saint  Nicolas  - 
Belle  Rose 
La  Claire  Fontaine 
E1E  9  100  with  text  ...  $2.95 

L’Alouette  -  Promenons-nous 
dans  les  bois 
Auprès  de  ma  blonde 
Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon  -  Mar- 
goton 

As-tu  vu  la  casquette? 

Les  Trois  Tambours 
Mon  père  avait  cinq  cents 
moutons 

E1E  9  101  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Bon  voyage,  M.  Dumollet 
Marie-Madeleine 
Fais  dodo,  Colas,  mon  petit 
frère 

Le  Petit  Bossu  -  La  Tour 
prend  garde 

Encore  un  carreau  de  cassé  - 
Petit  papa 
Dodo,  l’enfant  do 
E1E  9  102  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Il  était  une  bergère 

Ah!  Mesdames  voilà  du  bon 


fromage 

Pingo  les  noix  -  En  passant 
par  la  Lorraine 
C’est  la  mère  Michel  -  J’ai  per¬ 
du  le  do 

Le  Petit  Matelot  -  J’ai  du  bon 
tabac 

E1E  9  103  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Mon  beau  sapin  -  Nuit  étoilée 
Les  Rois  mages  -  Ainsi  font, 
font,  font  .  .  . 

Je  suis  un  petit  garçon 
Il  y  a  des  roses  blanches 
Gentil  coquelicot 
Ah!  vous  dirais-je  maman 
E1E  9  104  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Il  pleut,  il  pleut  bergère 
Compagnons  de  la  Marjolaine 
Arlequin  dans  sa  boutique 
Compère  Guilleri  -  Meunier,  tu 
dors 

Il  était  un  petit  navire 
Nous  n’irons  plus  au  bois 
Dansons  la  capucine 
E1E  9  105  with  text  ...  $2.95 

La  Jeune  Grenouille  -  Une 
Poule  grise 

Il  court,  il  court  le  furet  -  La 
Chèvre 


Le  Petit  Bricou  —  Les  Petits 
Poissons 

Une  Souris  verte  -  Le  Croco¬ 
dile 

E1E  9  106  with  text  . . .  $2.95 

Le  Chameau  -  Savez-vous  plan¬ 
ter  les  choux 

Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  étang 
Tré  compagnons  s'en  vont 
dzouga 

La  Fille  de  la  meunière 
La  Boulangère  a  des  écus  -  Le 
Pastoriau 

E1E  9  107  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Au  Clair  de  la  lune 
Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari 
L’Orphéoniste  -  Sur  le  pont  du 
Nord 

Cadet  Roussel  -  De  quoi  qu’y  a 
Marie  trempe  ton  nain 
Ah!  mon  beau  chateau 
E1E  9  108  with  text  ...  $2.95 

Sur  la  route  de  Louviers  -  Le 
Cornemuseux 

Sur  la  route  de  Dijon  -  La 
Perdriole 

Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette 
A  la  pêche  des  moules 
E1E  9  109  with  text  ...  $2.95 


FABLES  DE  LA  FONTAINE 


EACH  RECORD  WITH  30  TEXTS 


Le  Renard  et  le  bouc  -  Le 
Loup  et  l’agneau 
Le  Lion  et  le  rat  -  La  Colomba 
et  la  fourmi 
Le  Coche  et  la  mouche 
Les  Animaux  malades  de  la 
peste 

Le  Meunier,  son  fils  et  l’âne 
Le  Laboureur  et  ses  enfants 

E1E  9  111 


Les  Grenouilles  qui  demandent 
un  roi 

Le  Lion  et  le  moucheron 

Le  Geai  paré  des  plumes  du 
paon 

L’Ane  et  le  petit  chien  -  L’Oeil 
du  maître 

Le  Cochet,  le  chat  et  le  sou¬ 
riceau 

Le  Pot  de  terre  et  le  pot  de 
fer 


. $4.00  ea. 

Le  Petit  Poisson  et  le  pêcheur 

E1E  9  112 

Le  Loup  et  le  chien  -  Le  Héron 
La  Fille  -  Le  Chartier  em¬ 
bourbé 

Le  Marchand,  le  gentilhomme, 
le  Pâtre  et  le  fils  du  roi 
L’Ane  portant  des  reliques 

E1E  9  113 


LES  GRANDS  CLASSIQUES 


Chaque  Livre-Disque  de  cette 
série,  consacrée  au  théâtre 
classique,  contient  l’enregistre¬ 
ment  des  scènes  essentielles  de 
la  pièce  présentée,  accom¬ 
pagné  du  texte  intégral,  anno¬ 
té  et  commenté. 

•  Molière. 

I.es  Femmes  Savantes 


Scènes  V  -  VI  -  VII  et  IX 
de  l’acte  II 

E1E  9  129  with  text  $2.95 
•  Molière. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
Scènes  IV  (fin)  et  V  de 
l’acte  II  -  Scènes  III,  IV,  V 
(début),  XI  et  XII  de  l’acte 

III 

E1E  9  130  with  text  $2.95 


•  Corneille.  Le  Cid 

Scènes  V  de  l’acte  I,  II  de 
l’acte  II,  III  (fin)  et  IV  de 
l’acte  III 

E1E  9  146  with  text  $2.95 

•  Racine,  Andromaque 
Scènes  VI,  VII  et  VIII  de 
l’acte  III,  V  (fin)  de  l’acte 
E1E  9  145  with  text  $2.95 
IV,  I  et  II  de  l’acte  V 
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Prepared  and  read  by  Mile .  Ruth  Mandel 

Member  of  “Le  Centre  d’Art  Dramatique” 

A  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY 


The  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY  is  a  new  method  of  recording  spe¬ 
cially  created  for  the  study  of  spoken  French.  It  has  been  designed  as  an  aid 
to  both  the  teacher  and  student  for  use  in  the  classroom,  sound  laboratory  and 
home. 

This  disc  of  French  poetry  is  a  high  fidelity  recording  of  18  selections  com¬ 
prising  some  of  the  finest  gems  in  French  literature  chosen  because  of  their  great 
popularity  and  everyday  use  in  schools  everywhere. 

IT  IS  READ  AT  THREE  DISTINCTIVE  RATES  OF  SPEED.  The  first 
third  of  the  record  is  spoken  slowly  to  enable  the  beginner  to  follow  the  text 
with  ease,  permitting  him  to  benefit  by  the  careful  attention  given  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  each  word.  The  second  group  is  read  at  a  medium  tempo.  Here 
the  listener  is  taken  a  step  further  towards  aural  fluency.  The  third  group  uses 
the  normal  conversational  rate  of  speed  most  advantageous  to  the  lovers  of 
French  who  are  in  need  of  further  brush-up  and  ear  training.  PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  CLARITY  AND  FIDELITY  SO  THAT 
EVEN  THE  NOVICE  CAN  EASILY  GRASP  AND  REPEAT  EACH  WORD 
AND  PHRASE. 

Selections  used  are: 

SIDE  1. 


Band  1.  DAME  SOURIS  (P.  Verlaine);  Band  2.  LA  BICHE  BRAME  (M.  Rolli- 
nat)  ;  Band  3.  LA  CIGALE  ET  LA  FOURMI  (La  Fontaine)  ;  Band  4.  ELLE 
ETAIT  PALE  (Victor  Hugo);  Band  5.  LA  GRENOUILLE  ET  LE  BOEUF  (La 
Fontaine);  Band  5.  LE  CORBEAU  ET  LE  RENARD  (La  Fontaine);  Band  7. 
LE  LABOUREUR  ET  SES  ENFANTS  (La  Fontaine);  Band  8.  PAYSAGE  NOC¬ 
TURNE  (Théophile  Gautier)  ;  Band  9.  LE  CHAT  (Ch.  Baudelaire)  ;  Band  10. 
DEMAIN,  DES  L’AUBE  (Victor  Hugo);  Band  11.  LE  MATIN  (Théophile  de 
Viau). 


SIDE  2. 


Band  1.  LE  COR  (Alfred  de  Vigny);  2.  LE  ROI  DE  THULE  (Gérard  de  Ner¬ 
val);  Band  3.  TOUT  LA-HAUT  (Ch.  Baudelaire);  Band  4.  L’ALBATROS  (Ch. 
Baudelaire);  Band  5.  LA  LAITIERE  ET  LE  POT  AU  LAIT  (La  Fontaine): 
Band  6.  LE  LOUP  ET  L’AGNEAU  (La  Fontaine);  Band  7.  LA  PETITE  IN¬ 
FANTE  DE  CASTILLE  (EXTRAIT)  (Victor  Hugo). 

GMS-D  700  (1-12"  LP  record  with  text)  .  $5.95 

(Additional  texts  available  15^  each) 

SPECIAL:  STUDENT  HOME  STUDY  OFFER 


10  sets  #  GMS-D  7000  with  text  ($5.40  ea.)  .  $  54.00 

20  sets  #  GMS-D  7000  with  text  ($4.80  ea.)  . $  96^00 

30  sets  #  GMS-D  7000  with  text  ($4.20  ea.)  . $126^00 
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“Seldom,,  if  ever,  has  the  daily  life  of  a 
humble  French  community  been  delineated 
with  such  patience,  such  smiling  tolerance, 
such  objectivity  ”  wrote  Henri  Peyre,  Yale 
University,  of  the  English  version  in 
Saturday  Review. 


LAURENCE  WYLIE,  C.  Douglas  Dillon  Professor  of  the 
Civilization  of  France  at  Harvard  University,  won  critical 
acclaim  for  his  portrait  of  the  little  French  town,  Peyrane, 
in  1957.  Now  his 

Village  en  Vaucluse 

is  available  for  direct  classroom  use,  put  in  fluent  and 
graceful  French  by  Brooklyn  College’s  Associate  Professor 

ARMAND  BEGUE. 


Not  a  direct  translation  of  the  original,  the  French  ver¬ 
sion  is  substantially  shorter  and  includes  a  new  concluding 
chapter  on  Peyrane  as  the  author  found  it  on  a  return 
visit  in  1959.  The  language  level  suits  it  to  second-year 
courses. 


232  pages 

February  1961 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  Geneva  Dallai  Palo  Alto 


" Espérons  qu’on  traduira  en 
français  Village  in  the  Vau¬ 
cluse.  Car  jamais  l’on  ne  voit 
grimacer  entre  les  lignes  de  ce 
livre,  ces  quelques  démons  fa¬ 
miliers  qui  nous  assiègent  tous, 
Américains  et  Français,  lorsque 
nous  nous  penchons  les  uns  sur 
les  autres.  Laurence  Wylie,  lui, 
ne  se  penche  pas;  il  regarde  à 
hauteur  d’homme  et  ce  sont  des 
hommes  qu’il  découvre.  Il  ne 
faut  donc  pas  s’étonner  qu’il 
comprenne  tant  de  choses.’’  — 
René  Girard,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  French  Review, 
April  1957. 
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RCA  PRESENTS 


THE 

"PRECEPTOR” 

SYSTEM 


. . .  world’s  most  advanced 
language  laboratory  equipment! 


This  is  the  RCA  "Preceptor” — an 
exciting  new  concept  in  language 
laboratories.  Most  advanced  because 
it  opens  fresh  new  avenues  for  crea¬ 
tive  teaching  . . .  most  advanced  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  teacher  full  control 
of  the  laboratory.  Most  advanced, 
too,  because  it’s  transistorized  and  be¬ 
cause  its  modular  design  simplifies  in¬ 
stallation  and  makes  expansion  easy. 

Transistors  add  many  extra  advan¬ 
tages  to  RCA’s  new  "Preceptor” 
System— providing  instant  action, 
longer  life,  simpler  wiring,  and  lower 
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L’Année  Littéraire  1959-60 


par  Jean  Carduner 


L 


.y  A  VIE  LITTERAIRE  A  PARIS  offre  à  quiconque  désire  s’y 
intéresser  un  divertissement  de  choix.  Le  spectacle  est  permanent,  et  le 
programme  ne  change  qu’une  fois  par  an:  en  septembre.  Ce  change 
ment  ne  risque  en  rien  de  bouleverser  les  habitudes  acquises:  le  sce¬ 
nario  ne  se  renouvelle  pas  plus  que  dans  la  tragédie  grecque  ou  le 
roman  policier;  mais  c’est  précisément  ce  côté  variations  sur  un  theme 
connu  qui  offre  à  l’amateur  ses  plus  subtils  plaisirs.  Car  ‘  1  etemel  re¬ 
tour”  n’en  est  jamais  tout  à  fait  un  et  les  muses  ménagent  toujours  a 
leurs  fidèles  quelque  divine  surprise.  Prenons  l’Académie  par  exemp  e. 
Ouoi  de  plus  attendu  que  la  disparition  en  cours  d’annee  ce  quelque, 
vénérables  immortels?  Et  pourtant  quoi  de  plus  passionnant  qu  une 
élection  à  l’Académie?  Celle  du  critique  d’art  René  Huyghe  et  du  re¬ 
venant  de  Y  Action  Française  Henri  Massis  ont  été  sans  histoires.  Mais 
celle  de  René  Clair,  l’aimable  cinéaste  du  Million  était  déjà  plus  in¬ 
attendue.  Quant  à  celle  de  Montherlant,  elle  a  été  la  surprise  de  1  annee. 
Entendons-nous:  il  y  a  au  moins  dix  ans  que  tout  le  monde  savait  que 
Montherlant  finirait  à  l’Académie.  Mais  il  refusait  de  se  plier  au  cere¬ 
monial  des  visites  et  le  problème  était  de  savoir  qui  tiendrait  le  plus 
longtemps:  l’Académie  ou  lui.  L’Académie  s’est  mclinee:  Mr  de  Mon¬ 
therlant  a  été  dispensé  même  de  poser  sa  candidature.  Il  a  ete  eu 
triomphalement  (24  voix  sur  28)  et  dans  sa  bonté,  il  a  condescendu  a  se 
laisser  faire  violence  en  faisant  remarquer  qu’ü  y  avait  en  français 
différence  très  nette  entre  “briguer”  un  honneur  *  ‘T accepte.  Quelle 
leçon!  et  que  nous  voilà  donc  enfin  rassures  sur  le  sort  de  ce  grand 

^Quoi'de  plus  attendu  aussi  que  ces  “affaires”  qui  régulièrement  oc¬ 
cupent  la  première  page  des  quotidiens.  Pourtant  quoi  de  plus  saugmnu 
et  de  plus  inattendu  que  le  bruit  mené  par  la  docte  Société  de.  Gens 
de  Lettres  autour  de  l’adaptation  cinématographique  des  Liaisons  dan¬ 
gereuses  par  Vadim  et  Roger  Vailland?  On  a  invoque  le  droit  moral 
de  l’auteur,  la  décadence  des  mœurs,  1  irrespect  de  a  jeun  , 
plidé  et,  victoire,  on  a  obtenu  que  le  film  s’appelât  Les  “  /m, 
lereuses  1960.  L’honneur  du  général  (Laclos  aussi  1  était)  était  sauf.  Le 
film  a  battu  tous  les  records  de  recettes,  aidé  par  la  sage  decision Me  six 
ministres  qui  ont  interdit  ces  polissonneries  aux  moins  de  dix-huit 
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et  aux  étrangers.  Il  ne  faudrait  tout  de  même  pas  que  l’étranger,  déjà 
si  naturellement  porté  à  le  faire,  puisse  établir  le  moindre  parallèle 
entre  le  débauché  Valmont  et  la  belle  et  fière  jeunesse  française  qui 
défend  où  l’on  sait  la  civilisation  occidentale.  On  a  donc  interdit  le 
film  à  l’exportation.  Ce  qui  aura  pour  effet  d’encourager  les  amateurs 
à  visiter  Paris.  Bel  exemple  de  sagesse  gouvernementale  puisqu’ainsi  la 
morale  est  aussi  bien  servie  que  le  tourisme. 

Et  les  prix?  En  a-t-on  assez  médit!  Pas  un  journaliste,  pas  un  écri¬ 
vain,  pas  un  éditeur  qui  n’ait,  plusieurs  fois  dans  sa  vie,  condamné 
cette  coutume  néfaste  qui,  c’est  sûr,  c’est  évident,  c’est  visible,  contribue 
à  la  décadence  de  la  vraie  littérature.  Pourtant,  dès  Octobre,  tous  les 
journalistes  sont  à  l’affût  des  "tuyaux,”  tous  les  écrivains  supputent 
avec  angoisse  leurs  chances,  et  tous  les  éditeurs  se  livrent  à  des  ma¬ 
nœuvres  hautement  stratégiques  et  machiavéliques.  Cette  année  nous  a 
gâtés:  le  Goncourt  a  été  attribué  dès  la  mi-Novembre  (ça  ne  s’était  ja¬ 
mais  vu,  le  premier  jeudi  de  Décembre  était  sacré!)  à  André  Schwartz- 
Bart  pour  Le  Dernier  des  Justes  livre  remarquable  dont  Konrad  Bieber 
vous  a  entretenu  dans  le  numéro  d’Avril  dernier.  Il  s’agissait  de  "souf¬ 
fler”  leur  favori  aux  dames  du  Fémina  qui  se  sont  bien  vengées  en 
attribuant  leur  prix  à  un  livre  falot:  Au  pied  du  mur  de  Bernard  Pri¬ 
vât.  Le  Renaudot  a  couronné  Albert  Pâlie  ( L’Expérience )  et  l’interallié 
Blondin  (Un  Singe  en  Hiver).  Comme  Leon  S.  Roudiez  a  parlé  de  ces 
livres  dans  le  numéro  de  Mai,  je  ne  m’y  étends  pas.  Le  simple  palmarès 
de  tous  les  prix  littéraires  suffirait  à  remplir  un  numéro  entier  de  la 
Fi  ench  Review.  Signalons  donc  simplement  que  Claude  Mauriac  a  reçu 
le  Prix  Médicis  pour  Le  Dîner  en  Ville,  que  le  Prix  de  la  Nouvelle 
Vague  a  été  attribué  à  Yves  Bonnefoy  pour  ses  poèmes  ( Hier  Régnant 
Désert)  et  que  Saint-John  Perse  s’est  vu  honoré  du  Prix  National  des 
Lettres.  La  poésie  n’a  donc  pas  été  oubliée. 

Elle  a  même  longuement  occupé  l’actualité  grâce  à  l’attribution  de 
la  couronne  de  Prince  des  Poètes.  Ce  titre  avait  été  attribué  pour  la 
première  fois  dans  les  années  90  par  un  journal  parisien,  le  Gil  Bias, 
à  Verlaine.  Mallarmé  lui  avait  succédé,  puis  Léon  Dierx  avait  hérité 
du  titre.  En  1912,  Paul  Fort  était  élu.  Sa  mort  en  1960  a  rendu  la  cou¬ 
ronne  vacante.  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires  ont  organisé  l’élection  de  son 
successeur  et,  sur  249  poètes  votants,  (qui  dira  qu’il  n’y  a  plus  de  poètes) 
55  ont  choisi  Jules  Supervielle.  Saint-John  Perse  suivait  avec  33  voix 
puis  Marie  Noël  avec  29.  Le  public  avait  à  peine  eu  le  temps  d’ap¬ 
prendre  le  nom  de  nouveau  prince  que  celui-ci  mourait.  La  succession 
s’est  avérée  difficile.  Cocteau  a  d’abord  été  élu,  mais  André  Breton  ayant 
contesté  la  validité  de  l’élection,  on  a  décidé  de  l’annuler.  Les  poètes 
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ont  donc  été  appelés  à  voter  de  nouveau.  Mais  cette  fois,  Saint-John 
Perse  ayant  été  élu,  le  lauréat  lui-même  refusa  le  titre  qui  lui  était 
décerné  ...  et  c’est  finalement  Cocteau  qu’on  devra  couronner. 

La  mort  chaque  année  emporte  des  écrivains:  nous  nous  y  attendons. 
Parfois  pourtant,  le  choc  d’une  disparition  inattendue  nous  laisse  stu¬ 
pide;  ainsi  celle  d’Albert  Camus.  On  a  tant  parlé  de  Camus,  et  ici  même, 
qu’il  est  inutile  d’épiloguer;  toute  la  France,  toute  la  littérature  ont 
éprouvé  tragiquement  la  place  que  Camus,  au  delà  de  tout  jugement 
de  valeur,  tenait  parmi  ses  contemporains.  Quels  sujets  de  méditation 
offre  ainsi  la  vie  littéraire  au  moraliste!  Camus  a  eu  le  privilège  de  dis¬ 
paraître  avant  que  les  ravages  du  temps  ne  l’atteignent.  Il  reste  à  jamais 
cet  homme  passionné,  honnête  et  intransigeant  que  nous  aimions.  Tan¬ 
dis  que  d’autres . . .  Car,  si  un  Mauriac  trouve  dans  ses  75  ans  un  épa¬ 
nouissement  admirable,  combien  plus  nombreux  sont  ceux  qui,  à  l’exem¬ 
ple  de  Jules  Romains  [Mémoires  de  Madame  Chauverel  II)  et  Georges 
Duhamel  [Nouvelles  du  Sombre  Empire )  nous  donnent  le  triste  exem¬ 
ple  d’une  régression  intellectuelle?  Et  que  dire  de  Monsieur  le  Minis¬ 
tre  de  la  Culture!  Avoir  été  André  Malraux,  avoir  représenté  tout  ce 
que  l’auteur  de  La  Condition  Humaine  et  de  L’Espoir  a  représenté  pour 
la  jeunesse  de  1930  à  1948,  et  se  contenter  aujourd’hui,  dérisoirement, 
d’être  ministre,  et  encore,  pas  ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangères  comme 
Chateaubriand,  mais  simple  administrateur  des  affaires  culturelles,  quel 
triste  destin!  “Toute  vieillesse  est  un  aveu ...”  a-t-il  écrit  autrefois, 
faisant  écho  à  Sainte  Beuve:  “On  durcit  par  endroits,  on  pourrit  par 
d’autres.”  Pouvons-nous  encore  espérer  le  réveil  de  cette  grande  voix 
qui  nous  a  appris  que  ce  que  nous  pouvions  faire  de  mieux  de  notre 
vie,  c’était  “transformer  en  conscience  une  expérience  aussi  large  que 
possible”?  Il  n’est  rien  que  nous  ne  souhaitions  davantage. 

Le  Théâtre 

La  saison  théâtrale  a  été  dans  l’ensemble  une  des  meilleures  qu’on 
ait  vues  depuis  longtemps.  Sartre  a  fait  jouer  avec  succès  Les  Séquestrés 
d’Altona.  Cette  pièce,  ambitieuse  par  ses  dimensions  (4  heures)  comme 
par  son  sujet  (culpabilité,  responsabilité,  communion)  a  dérouté  bien 
des  critiques  qui  n’ont  pas  toujours  compris  les  intentions  de  Sartre. 
A  Jean-Jacques  Gautier  (la  terreur  des  théâtres  parisiens,  un  article  de 
lui  peut  couler  ou  lancer  une  pièce)  qui  s’exclamait:  “Je  suis  pour  un 
théâtre  qu’on  comprenne,”  Mauriac  avait  beau  jeu  de  répondre  “Et 
moi,  je  suis  pour  les  critiques  qui  comprennent.”  Cette  pièce  est  peut- 
être  la  plus  belle  de  Sartre  et  elle  marque  un  tournant  capital  dans 
son  œuvre;  nous  aurons  l’occasion  d’en  reparler.  Jean  Genet  a  donné, 
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avec  un  succès  dont  on  a  pu  s’étonner,  Les  Negres  et  Le  Balcon ,  œuvies 
qui  avaient  déjà  paru  en  librairie  mais  dont  le  pouvoir  de  choc  n  en 
était  pas  diminué  pour  autant.  Gabriel  Marcel  y  a  succombé:  il  a  affirmé 
que  Genet  n’était  qu’un  vil  corrupteur,  exécutant  les  basses  besognes 
de  son  maître  Sartre.  Doctement,  il  n’a  pas  hésité  à  écrire:  “c’est  le 
reniement,  non  pas  proféré,  mais  expectoré,  mais  vomi,  de  tout  ce  qui 
a  fait  l’honneur  et  la  dignité  de  l’Occident  Chrétien.”  Qu’un  homme 
habituellement  si  poli  se  laisse  aller,  dans  les  vénérables  Nouvelles  Lit¬ 
téraires,  à  de  tels  écarts  de  langage,  voilà  qui  doit  convaincre  les  plus 
récalcitrants  de  la  force  du  talent  de  Genet! 

Avec  Becket,  Anouilh  a  selon  son  habitude,  connu  le  plus  grand 
succès.  La  pièce  est  intéressante  et  bien  faite;  toutes  les  pièces  d’An- 
nouilh  le  sont.  Pourtant,  ce  virtuose  hanté  par  Molière,  semble  inca¬ 
pable  de  dépasser  cette  perfection  mécanique  qui  est  devenue  sa  marque 
de  fabrique.  Le  thème  de  Becket  est  “l’honneur  de  Dieu”;  l’ennui,  c’est 
qu’Anouilh  n’y  croit  pas  et  que  son  Becket  est  étrangement  dépourvu 
de  grandeur.  Anouilh  est  trop  prudent,  il  ne  semble  jamais  défendre 
quelque  chose  qui  lui  tienne  vraiment  à  cœur.  Ce  qui  explique  qu’un 
critique,  Morvan  Lebesque,  ait  pu  l’appeler  “le  Sardou  1960.” 

Montherlant  a  publié  Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne  qui  sera  créé  la  saison 
prochaine  au  Français.  “Son  chef-d’œuvre”  se  sont  écrié  ses  amis.  Peut- 
être.  Mais  pourquoi  faut-il  que  pour  réussir  une  pièce  Montherlant 
doive  emprunter  des  héros  espagnols?  Serait-ce  la  nostalgie  du  Cid} 
Son  théâtre  a  au  moins  une  qualité  qu’on  ne  saurait  lui  refuser:  le 
style,  et  il  est,  avec  Claudel  et  Giraudoux,  celui  qui  a  contribué  le  plus 
à  maintenir  le  théâtre  dans  le  domaine  de  la  littérature.  La  Comédie 
Française,  en  reprenant  Electre  avec  succès  a  montré  que  les  précio¬ 
sités  de  Giraudoux  gardaient  leurs  prestiges.  Au  Théâtre  de  France 
(ancien  Odéon),  J-L.  Barrault  a  inauguré  son  règne  en  jouant  Tête 
d’Or.  La  pièce  a  révélé  un  Claudel  grandiose  et  baroque  dont  les  poé¬ 
tiques  outrances  ont  choqué  le  bon  goût  du  public  bien  parisien  de  la 
générale,  ce  même  public  qui,  il  y  a  douze  ans,  applaudissait  en  même 
temps  Partage  de  Midi,  Le  Soulier  de  Satin,  et  Le  Pàin  Dur,  parce  que 
le  snobisme  était  alors  de  se  pâmer  d’admiration  devant  le  grand  homme 
encore  vivant.  Mais  la  pièce,  sans  rester  aussi  longtemps  à  l’affiche  qu’on 
aurait  pu  le  souhaiter,  a  révélé  à  un  vaste  public  le  plus  grand  drama¬ 
turge  français  contemporain. 

Barrault  a  aussi  monté  avec  succès  Le  Rhinocéros  de  Ionesco.  La 
pièce  marque  un  tournant  dans  le  carrière  de  cet  “humoriste  vague¬ 
ment  anarchisant”;  joué  sur  une  scène  officielle,  le  voilà  consacré. 
Saura-t-il  conserver  la  verve  acide  qui  faisait  de  lui  le  Henri  Monnier 
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de  1960,  “le  plus  subtil  daguerréotypeur  de  nos  médiocrités  bour¬ 
geoises,”  ou  bien  se  laissera-t-il  gagner  par  cet  esprit  de  sérieux  qu’il 
dénonce  si  clairement  dans  Le  Rhinocéros} 

La  Comédie  Française,  selon  ses  traditions,  est  en  pleine  crise.  M. 
de  Boisanger,  l’ambassadeur  nommé  administrateur  par  Malraux,  a 
manqué  de  diplomatie  et  s’est  trouvé  après  six  mois  d’exercice,  en  con¬ 
flit  avec  le  ministre.  Il  a  démissionné  et  c’est  Maurice  Escande,  un  an¬ 
cien  de  la  maison  qui  l’a  remplacé.  Quand  on  se  souvient  de  la  reten¬ 
tissante  conférence  de  presse  où  Malraux  annonçait  des  réformes  fracas¬ 
santes,  on  ne  peut  que  sourire  de  l’ironie  du  sort.  Malraux  avait  ré¬ 
clamé  de  la  tragédie,  on  lui  en  a  donné.  On  a  monté  Antigone  (la  vraie, 
celle  de  Sophocle)  sans  grand  succès;  on  a  joué  Phèdre  en  costume 
Louis  XIV:  une  catastrophe;  on  a  repris  Polyeucte:  faible.  Bref,  pour 
renflouer  le  prestige  de  la  Maison,  on  a  joué. ...  Le  Roi  (n’y  voyez 
aucune  allusion  politique)  de  Fiers  et  Caillavet.  La  Comédie  Française 
est  une  scène  où  l’on  ne  s’attend  plus  à  du  théâtre  vivant,  mais  seule¬ 
ment  à  une  représentation  pompeuse  accomplie  selon  les  rites  devant 
un  public  d’habitués. 

Au  T.N.P.  la  disparition  de  Gérard  Philipe  a  laissé  un  grand  vide 
et  a  obligé  Vilar  à  réviser  ses  plans.  Eric  XIV  de  Strindberg  n’a  guère 
convaincu,  mais  L’Heureux  Stratagème,  pièce  de  Marivaux  jamais  jouée 
depuis  sa  création,  a  été  applaudie  comme  une  des  plus  parfaites  réus¬ 
sites  de  Vilar.  Le  théâtre  Récamier,  qui  lui  a  été  confié  depuis  un  an 
comme  théâtre  d’essai  a  connu  un  gros  échec:  Le  Crapaud  Buffle  d’Ar¬ 
mand  Gatti  et  un  succès  honorable  avec  La  Dernière  Bande  de  Beckett 
et  Lettre  Morte  de  Robert  Pinget.  Terminons  ce  rapide  tour  d’horizon 
par  trois  bonnes  nouvelles:  côté  officiel:  la  confirmation  de  Planchon 
dont  la  mise  en  scène  des  Ames  Mortes  de  Gogol  adaptée  par  Adamov 
a  connu  un  vif  succès,  et  la  création  d’un  centre  dramatique  du  Nord 
confié  à  André  Reybaz.  Côté  Boulevard:  les  brillants  débuts  sur  scène 
de  Françoise  Sagan.  Sa  pièce:  Un  Château  en  Suède,  pétillante,  tendre¬ 
ment  cynique  et  sans  prétentions  a  conquis  le  public  et  la  critique. 
Françoise  Sagan  réussit  tout  ce  qu’elle  entreprend,  en  littérature  du 
moins,  et  la  façon  dont  elle  a  su  accueillir  depuis  sept  ans  ses  succès 
ininterrompus,  force  l’estime  et  la  sympathie. 

Les  Romans 

Deux  écrivains  se  rappellent  à  notre  attention.  Julien  Green  et  L.  F. 
Céline.  Avec  Chaque  homme  dans  sa  nuit,  Green  a  publié  son  chef- 
d’œuvre,  livre  tout  palpitant  des  obsessions  d’une  âme  balancée  entre 
le  péché  et  la  grâce,  au  style  souvent  maladroit  et  gauche,  mais  d’une 
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force  qui  balaye  toutes  les  objections  de  détail  qu’on  pourrait  lui  op¬ 
poser.  (Voir,  dans  ce  numéro,  la  critique  de  Mrs.  Rose.)  Avec  Nord , 
suite  des  aventures  commencées  dans  D’un  château  l  autre,  Céline,  per¬ 
du  dans  la  débâcle  allemande,  retrouve  sans  effort  ce  style  apocalyptique 
et  démentiel  en  apparence  si  spontané,  en  réalité  si  consciemment  tra¬ 
vaillé  qui  faisait  la  force  du  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit.  Parmi  les  au¬ 
teurs  consacrés,  Vailland  a  déçu  avec  La  bête  où  il  se  répète  sans  bon¬ 
heur,  de  même  que  Louis  Guilloux  dont  Les  Batailles  perdues  ont  tous 
les  défauts  du  Jeu  de  patience  sans  en  avoir  les  qualités.  Romain  Gary, 
au  contraire,  a  agréablement  surpris  par  la  concision  de  La  Promesse 
de  l’aube,  inattendue  après  le  déluge  incontrôlé  des  pesantes  Racines 
du  ciel.  Dans  La  Vieille  et  Le  Veuf,  Simenon,  fidèle  à  lui-même,  hanté 
par  Balzac,  continue  d’approfondir  ses  livres,  finissant  par  en  chasser 
presque  toute  action,  pour  n’y  plus  laisser  que  la  méditation  silen¬ 
cieuse  des  personnages  devant  leur  destin.  Deux  grands  succès  de  li¬ 
brairie:  Aimez-vous  Brahms  de  Françoise  Sagan  et  Un  Certain  Mon¬ 
sieur  Blot  de  Daninos;  l’un  plaira  à  toutes  les  âmes  seules  qui  ont  aimé 
les  premiers  livres  de  Sagan  (celui-ci  est  garanti  conforme  aux  origi¬ 
naux);  l’autre  enchantera  tous  ceux  qui  ont  aimé  son  prédécesseur:  Les 
Carnets  du  Major  Thompson,  et  comme  lui,  sera  rapidement  promu  à 
la  dignité  de  “textbook.” 

Deux  rééditions  de  Paul  Nizan,  mort  en  1940,  ont  retenu  l’attention: 
La  Conspiration  et  Aden  Arabie.  La  préface  de  Sartre  à  l’œuvre  de  son 
ami,  (quand  ils  étaient  étudiants,  on  les  prenait  l’un  pour  l’autre  tant 
ils  étaient  liés  et  se  ressemblaient)  n’a  pas  peu  contribué  à  trouver  une 
audience  à  ces  livres  qui  méritent  d’être  connus,  ne  serait-ce  que  pour 
la  lumière  dont  ils  éclairent  les  années  30,  ces  années  30  dont  on  com¬ 
mence  à  s’apercevoir  clairement  à  quel  point  elles  gouvernent  les 
années  50.  Que  ce  soit  au  théâtre  (Ionesco,  Adamov,  Beckett)  ou  dans 
le  roman  (Robbe-Grillet,  Sarraute,  Butor,  bref  tout  le  “nouveau  roman”) 
la  jeune  littérature,  l’avant  garde,  renoue  avec  une  certaine  tradition 
de  recherche  esthétique  dont  1  entre  deux  guerres  donnait  l’exemple. 
Elle  semble  indifférente  aux  problèmes  immédiats  de  l’époque,  et  la 
politique  est  le  cadet  de  ses  soucis.  Sartre,  Camus,  l’engagement,  elle 
en  est  bien  plus  éloignée  que  de  Proust,  Joyce,  Kafka,  les  expressionistes 
allemands.  C’est  peut-être  ce  qui  donne  à  certaines  de  ses  œuvres  un 
aspect  de  déjà  vu  qui  peut  rendre  injuste  vis-à-vis  de  leur  vrai  mérite, 
à  savoir,  l’assimilation  et  le  perfectionnement  de  certaines  inventions 
à  peine  formulées,  l’occupation  massive  et  systématique  de  certaines 
régions  à  peine  reconnues. 

Cette  école  nouvelle  a  produit  cette  année  plusieurs  œuvres  intéres- 
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santés.  Michel  Butor  a  publié  un  recueil  d’articles:  Répertoire,  dont 
l’étendue  et  la  pénétration  prouvent,  s’il  en  était  besoin,  sa  brillante 
intelligence.  Son  roman  Degrés  essaye  de  retracer  l’emploi  du  temps 
des  31  élèves  d’une  classe  de  seconde  dans  un  lycée  parisien;  “c’est  tout 
l’espace  mental  de  l’enseignement  secondaire  qu’il  s’efforce  ainsi  de  re¬ 
connaître  et  de  dévoiler.”  Ce  livre  n’a  pas  connu  le  succès  de  La  Mo¬ 
dification.  Sans  doute  parce  que  Butor  y  approfondit  la  technique  déjà 
subtile  de  son  précédent  roman,  ne  se  contentant  plus  de  jouer  sur  le 
passage  du  “vous”  au  “je”  mais  enchevêtrant  avec  une  rigoureuse  pré¬ 
cision,  tous  les  pronoms  personnels  de  la  langue  française. 

Robbe-Grillet  a  dérouté,  avec  Dans  le  Labyrinthe  (voir  la  critique  de 
Bruce  Morrissette  dans  le  numéro  d’Octobre)  les  nombreux  admirateurs 
de  La  Jalousie ;  mais  son  pouvoir  d’hallucination  est  plus  fort  que  ja¬ 
mais.  Ce  soi-disant  réaliste  est  en  réalité  aussi  poète  et  visionnaire  que 
ce  naturaliste  de  Zola!  La  comparaison  des  deux  œuvres  s’impose  et 
nul  doute  que  plus  d’un  professeur  ne  soit  en  ce  moment  en  train  d’y 
consacrer  ses  veilles.  Marguerite  Duras  a  publié  Dix  Heures  du  soir  en 
été  ou  elle  est  fidèle  à  son  talent;  Jean  Cayrol  qui  dirige  la  revue  Ecrire 
où  il  n’accepte  que  des  inédits,  souvent  de  qualité,  a  fait  paraître  une 
œuvre  curieuse  Les  Pleins  et  les  délies  suite  de  petits  textes  dont  la  vir¬ 
tuosité  doit  davantage  toucher  les  gens  du  métier  que  le  public. 

Les  jeunes  romanciers  de  qualité  sont  nombreux  et  il  est  difficile  de 
faire  un  choix.  Le  directeur  littéraire  de  Julliard,  Pierre  Javet,  con¬ 
fiait  tout  récemment  à  un  journaliste  ces  remarques  intéressantes:  “Nous 
recevons  un  peu  moins  d’imitations  de  Françoise  Sagan ...  Le  roman 
réaliste  domine;  le  reportage  a  remplacé  le  roman  social.  De  façon  gé¬ 
nérale,  les  romanciers  actuels  ont  un  grand  respect  de  leur  personne 

et  de  leur  œuvre.  Il  y  a  de  moins  en  moins  de  prostitution  littéraire - 

A  présent  on  écrit  un  roman  avec  un  sujet  qu’on  porte  en  soi.  Dans 
ce  genre  le  roman  d’amour  avec  l’éternel  trio  reste  1  expression  type, 
le  genre’  le  plus  souvent  réussi.”  Ceci  nous  vaut  une  hémorragie  de 
pseudo-confessions,  parfois  sincères,  mais  le  plus  souvent  dépourvues  de 
cette  profonde  nécessité  intérieure  qui  retient,  même  dans  des  œuvres 
maladroites.  Deux  débuts  méritent  de  retenir  l’attention:  Je  d  Yves 
Velan,  dont  j’ai  déjà  parlé  dans  le  numéro  de  Février  dernier,  et  La 
Renonce  de  Guillaume  Chpaltine,  long  roman  touffu,  vigoureux,  dé¬ 
bordant  de  richesses,  qui  révèle  un  authentique  tempérament  de  créa¬ 
teur  On  peut  attendre  beaucoup  de  cet  auteur  qui  travaille  dans  la 
solitude  d’un  petit  village  d’Italie,  et  que  des  critiques  ont  appelé  “le 
beatnik  de  chez  Julliard. 

Le  roman  féminin  est  plus  florissant  que  jamais:  L’Amant  de  cinq 
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jours  de  Françoise  Parturier,  Les  Bijoux ,  de  Françoise  de  ügnmj  et 
L  Zif  de  Dominique  Rolin,  ces  trois  livres  devraient  plaire  au  public, 
aussi  bien  féminin,  par  leur  belle  indépendance  d'esprit,  que  mascu¬ 
lin,  par  leurs  charmes  épicés. 


Les  Essais  et  la  Critique 

Ce  n'est  jamais  sans  étonnement  que  l'on  embrasse  d  un  coup  d  ^ 
la  production  d’une  année,  régulièrement  riche  d'ouvrages  érudits,  uti¬ 
les  et  stimulants.  Jacques  Vier  a  publié  le  premier  volume  d'une  His¬ 
toire  de  la  littérature  française  (XVIe  et  XVIIe  siècles)  où  les  travaux 
les  plus  récents  des  spécialistes  sont  utilisés  de  façon  intelligente.  Charles 
Moeller  a  ajouté  un  tome  IV:  L’Espérance  en  Dieu  à  ses  excellentes 
études,  parfois  discutables  mais  toujours  sincères,  sur  Littérature  du 
XXe  siècle  et  christianisme.  Le  Père  André  Blanchet  a  reçu  le  Prix  de 
la  Critique  pour  La  Littérature  et  le  spirituel  qui  contient  quelques 
bons  essais,  notamment  sur  "La  Religion  de  Malraux.  Le  Dictionnaire 
des  écrivains  d'aujourd’hui  est  un  recensement  alphabétique  des  con¬ 
temporains  publié  sous  la  direction  de  Bernard  Pingaud,  par  un  groupe 
de  jeunes  écrivains  représentant  ce  qu’on  pourrait  appeler  l'avant  garde 
modérée.  Les  étudiants  de  la  littérature  contemporaine  ne  pourront 
l’ignorer,  pas  plus  que  les  interviews,  mine  de  précieux  renseignements, 
que  Madeleine  Chapsal  a  réunis  dans  Les  Ecrivains  en  personne. 

Au  théâtre,  Gabriel  Marcel  rassemble  ses  chroniques  dans  L'Heure 
théâtrale,  et  Marc  Beigbeder  tente  une  vaste  synthèse,  le  plus  souvent 
heureuse  dans  Le  Théâtre  en  France  depuis  la  Libération.  La  poésie 
est  célébrée  par  Gaston  Bachelard,  éternellement  jeune,  dans  sa  Poé¬ 
tique  de  la  rêverie ;  par  René  Ménard  dans  La  Condition  poétique  (sur¬ 
tout  consacré  à  des  essais  pénétrants  sur  René  Char)  et  Yves  Bonnefov 
dont  L’Improbable  révèle  le  talent  de  critique. 

La  bibliographie  de  Descartes  s'est  enrichie  d'un  Monsieur  Descartes 
en  son  temps  par  Pierre  Frédérix,  vigoureux  pamphlet  contre  le  carté¬ 
sianisme  tel  qu’il  est  couramment  présenté;  celle  de  Chateaubriand, 
d’un  très  docte  Style  des  Mémoires  d’outre-tombe  par  J-M.  Gautier,  clas¬ 
sique  étude  de  style  dans  la  tradition  de  Bruneau;  et  celle  de  Stendhal 
d’une  monumentale  Vie  intellectuelle  de  Stendhal  par  Vittorio  del  Litto. 
Jean  Senelier  a  rendu  le  plus  grand  service  aux  nervaliens  en  publiant 
son  Essai  de  Bibliographie  de  Gérard  de  Nerval,  qui,  malgré  son  titre 
modeste  est  la  plus  complète  bibliographie  publiée  à  ce  jour.  Balzac 
est  toujours  d’actualité.  La  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade  a  publié  le  tome 
XI  de  ses  œuvres  qui  contient,  outre  les  Contes  drolatiques  toutes  les 
préfaces  de  Balzac  et  un  trésor  d’“Index  des  personnages  fictifs  de  la 
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Comédie  Humaine ”  par  Fernand  Lotte;  un  volume  de  la  collection 
Génies  et  Réalités  (chez  Hachette)  a  montré  que  pour  les  jeunes  écri¬ 
vains  d’aujourd’hui  (Butor,  Claude  Mauriac,  Sigaux,  Brisville)  Balzac  est 
un  exemple  toujours  fécond  à  condition  de  chercher  ses  vraies  leçons; 
et  L’Année  Balzacienne  1960,  premier  volume  d’une  collection  annuelle 
dirigée  par  Jean  Pommier,  a  comblé  les  érudits.  Paul  Morand  a  donne 
une  Vie  de  Maupassant  qui  réussit  presque  à  nous  convaincre  que  le 
chef-d’œuvre  de  Maupassant  c’est  sa  vie  bien  plus  que  ses  Contes  et 
Nouvelles.  Bernard  Guyon  a  ajouté  à  la  série  “Connaissance  des  Lettres 
un  solide  Péguy  cependant  que  Roy  Nelson  dans  Péguy  Poète  du  Sacre 
s’attachait  à  l’étude  des  images  et  symboles.  André  Ferré,  avec  Les  An¬ 
nées  de  collège  de  Marcel  Proust  a  apporté  de  précieux  éclaircissements 
sur  la  formation  littéraire,  encore  assez  mal  connue,  de  l’auteur  de  Jean 

Santeuil.  .  ,  .  ,.  . 

Ajoutons  pour  faire  bonne  mesure  et  pour  plaire  a  ceux  qui  s  intéres¬ 
sent  à  la  politique  et  à  l’histoire,  quelques  livres  importants:  les  Ecrits 
historiques  et  politiques  de  Simone  Weil,  l ’Autocritique  d’Edgar  Morin 
et  La  Somme  et  le  reste,  livres  qui  s’adressent  tout  particulièrement  a 
ceux  que  touche  le  problème  de  l’engagement  de  1  intellectuel,  La 
Montée  des  jeunes  d’Alfred  Sauvy,  le  seul  économiste  français  qui 
n’écrive  pas  en  jargon,  et  Immuable  et  changeante  essai  de  Raymond 
Aron,  deux  livres  qui  aident  à  comprendre  en  profondeur  la  France 
d’aujourd’hui.  Enfin,  le  Général  de  Gaulle  a  publie  le  troisième  tome 
de  ses  Mémoires:  Le  Salut;  ce  qui  a  pu  faire  dire  sans  paradoxe  a  un 
critique:  “La  France  est  gouvernée  par  un  écrivain,  opinion  discutable 
et  sur  laquelle  on  pourrait  épiloguer  longuement,  mais  qui  vient  a 
propos  pour  servir  de  conclusion  à  ce  survol  de  l’annee  littéraire. 

L’année  littéraire  1959-60,  si  l’on  tente  de  l’évaluer,  apparaît  comme 
une  année  moyenne,  et  comment  en  serait-il  autrement?  C  est  le :  temps 
qui  “bonifie’’  une  année  et  seule  la  postérité  peut  décider  que  1913  (ou 
?857)  était  une  année  miraculeuse.  Peu  importe  de  savoir  comment 
l’avenir  jugera  1960,  et  ce  panorama  d’une  annee  de  produc  ion  i  - 
téraire  ne  peut  avoir  pour  but  que  d’informer  le  lecteur  qui  aura  la 
patience  de  la  parcourir.  S’il  réussissait  à  lui  suggérer  le  foisonnement 
des  idées  la  multiple  diversité  des  œuvres,  l’énergie  des  gens  de  lettres, 
feur  peSesse  et  leur  dévouement,  le  côté  à  la  lois  féroce  et  desintéressé 
impitoyable  et  généreux  de  la  jungle  littéraire,  a  lasanatton  je  ce 
erouillcment  de  vie  intellectuelle  ne  peut  manquer  de  faire  naître  chez 
quiconque  le  contemple,  et  l’impression  d’indestructible  vitalité  qui 
s’en  dégage,  alors,  il  n’aurait  pas  été  inutile. 

University  of  Michigan 


The  Meaning  of  Maupassant’s  “Pierre  et  Jean” 

by  Murray  Sachs 

In  A  RECENT  ARTICLE  in  this  journal.  Professor  Robert  J.  Niess 
offered  a  very  sensitive  analysis  of  some  of  the  symbols  which  support 
and  underline  the  action  in  Maupassant’s  novel,  Pierre  et  Jean d  This 
discussion  of  symbols  was  a  notable  enrichment  of  the  pioneer  work 
on  this  novel  done  by  Professor  Edward  D.  Sullivan  who,  in  his  Mau¬ 
passant  the  Novelist  (Princeton,  1954),  called  attention  to  the  symbolic 
importance  of  the  fog  which  insistently  accompanies  Pierre’s  anguish 
throughout  the  book.  Paradoxically,  however,  these  two  studies,  which 
complement  each  other  so  enlighteningly,  have  at  the  same  time  served 
to  expose  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  as  to  what  the  book  as 
a  whole  means.  For  on  this  point  Sullivan  and  Niess  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment.  In  Sullivan’s  view,  the  fog  symbol  carries  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  book:  it  is  a  study,  he  feels,  of  Pierre’s  struggle  with  a  crisis  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  which  he  can  never  dispel  (see  especially  pp. 
109  and  115).  Niess,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  the  interplay  of  light 
symbols  with  the  fog  symbols,  and  argues  that  “it  is  the  process  of  dis¬ 
covery,  of  the  elimination  of  the  fog  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  that 
forms  the  true  subject  of  the  novel”  (p.  513).  And  both  these  critics 
reject  the  traditional  interpretation,  lately  argued  with  some  additional 
refinements  by  M.  André  Vial,  that  Pieire  et  Jean  is  primarily  a  study 
of  jealousy.2 

Now,  we  have  Maupassant’s  own  word  that  it  is  a  serious  matter 
when  the  meaning  of  one  of  his  novels  can  come  into  question.  In  the 
essay  “Le  Roman,”  which  stands  as  the  preface  to  Pierre  et  Jean,  Mau¬ 
passant  declares  that  realistic  novelists,  such  as  himself,  seek,  not  to  en¬ 
tertain  us,  “mais  de  nous  forcer  à  penser,  à  comprendre  le  sens  pro¬ 
fond  et  caché  des  événements.”3  Accordingly,  his  skill  as  a  novelist 
must  lie  in  “le  groupement  adroit  des  petits  faits  constants  d’où  se 
dégagera  le  sens  définitif  de  l’œuvre.”  Must  we  then  conclude  that,  in 

1  Robert  J.  Niess,  “Piene  et  Jean:  Some  Symbols,”  French  Review,  XXXII,  6 
(May,  1959),  511-19. 

2  André  Vial,  Guy  de  Maupassant  el  l’art  du  roman  (Paris:  Nizet,  1954).  See  es¬ 
pecially  pages  363-64  and  402-03. 

3  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Pierre  et  Jean,  in  Œuvres  complètes,  édition  Conard  (Paris, 
1909),  p.  XI.  All  further  references  to  this  work,  inserted  hereafter  within  the  next, 
will  be  to  this  edition. 
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Pierre  et  Jean,  his  skill  has  faltered,  inasmuch  as  the  work  has  given 
rise  to  conflicting  definitions  of  its  “sens  définitif”?  Or  is  it  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  that  his  critics  have  misread  the  book?  It  is  the  contention  of  this 
essay  that  neither  is  the  case.  Maupassant’s  skill  was  never  greater  than 
in  Pierre  et  Jean,  and  the  three  critics  mentioned  have,  each  from  a 
different  standpoint,  been  validly  perceptive.  But  each  has,  it  seems  to 
me,  defined  only  part  of  the  book’s  total  meaning.  I  should  like,  there¬ 
fore,  to  offer  a  suggested  reading  of  this  novel  which  embraces,  grate¬ 
fully,  the  insights  of  Vial,  Sullivan,  and  Niess,  but  which,  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  theme,  satisfies  more  completely  the  content  of  the  work  as 


a  whole. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  starting  point  of  Pierre  et  Jean  was  a  news¬ 
paper  fait  divers  which  Maupassant  had  seen,  reporting  the  strange 
legacy  left  by  a  bachelor  to  the  son  of  his  best  friends.  It  seems  indis¬ 
putable  that  Maupassant’s  initial  idea  was  to  explore  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  such  a  legacy,  supposing  it  to  be  motivated  by  illegitimate 
fatherhood.  René  Dumesnil  has,  moreover,  demonstrated  statistically,  in 
his  classification  of  Maupassant’s  stories  by  themes,4  that  Maupassant 
was  attracted  obsessively  by  the  themes  of  illegitimacy  and  adultery  as 
they  affect  children.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  all  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Pierre  et  Jean,  including  those  of  Vial,  Sullivan,  and  Niess, 
have  tended  to  regard  the  illegitimacy  of  Jean  and  the  adultery  of  Mme. 
Roland  as  being  at  the  very  center  of  Pierre’s  crisis,  and  hence  at  the 
center  of  the  book’s  meaning. 

Yet  this  stress  on  illegitimacy  and  adultery  is  surely  misleading.  Be¬ 
tween  the  conception  of  the  original  idea  and  its  final  formulation, 
Maupassant  obviously  went  through  a  radical  shift  of  focus  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  material.  Though  we  have  no  record  of  the  stages  through 
which  his  thinking  went,  we  can  compare  the  starting  point  and  the 
end  result.  If  he  began  with  an  event:  an  inheritance  which  suddenly 
reveals  illegitimacy  and  adultery  within  a  family,  he  certainly  ended 
with  total  absorption  in  a  personality:  that  of  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  member  who  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  stoiy 
at  the  outset.  For  the  original  anecdote  involved  but  a  single  son.  t 
was  doubtless  to  heighten  the  drama  and  add  density  to  the  narrative 
that  Maupassant  decided  to  posit  two  sons,  the  one  legitimate  the  other 
not.  And  perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  point  of  view  which  suggested 
to  Maupassant  the  idea  of  centering  the  novel  on  the  reactions  of  t  îe 
legitimate  son.  But  at  this  point  we  meet  the  mysterious  chemistry  o 

4  Chroniques,  études ,  correspondance  de  Guy  de  Maupassant,  recueillies  préfacées 
et  annotées  par  René  Dumesnil  (Paris:  Librairie  Grund,  1938),  PP.  459-503. 
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artistic  creation,  which  resists  precise  analysis.  For  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  effort  to  call  into  full  flesh-and-blood  being  the  character  of 
Pierre  Roland  slowly  enticed  Maupassant  into  a  shift  of  focus.  His  at¬ 
tention  was  transfixed  by  the  complexities  of  the  personality  he  was 
seeking  to  understand.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  legacy,  the  il¬ 
legitimacy,  and  the  adultery,  became  relegated  in  this  process  to  sec¬ 
ondary  status.  They  became  simply  mechanisms  of  the  plot,  rather  than 
its  thematic  center.  They  reveal  Pierre’s  character,  and  are  but  the  ac¬ 
cidental  catalysts  of  a  crisis  which,  given  the  personality  with  which 
Pierre  was  endowed,  would  have  had  to  occur  sooner  or  later  anyway. 
For  Pierre  et  Jean,  as  Maupassant  finally  wrote  it,  emerged  as  the  story 
of  Pierre  Roland’s  self-discovery,  forced  upon  him  by  a  crisis  which 
exposed  the  hollowness  and  immaturity  of  the  illusions  by  which  he 
lived.  It  is  not  what  Pierre  discovers  about  the  illegitimacy  of  his  broth¬ 
er,  or  the  adultery  of  his  mother,  but  what  he  discovers  about  himself, 
that  forms  the  center,  the  theme,  the  “sens  définitif’’  of  this  novel. 

It  may  help  to  understand  further  how  such  a  radical  shift  of  focus 
could  have  come  about,  if  it  is  noted  how  much  of  himself  Maupassant 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  put  into  the  character  of  Pierre.  This 
assimilation  of  the  author’s  self  into  that  of  his  protagonist  became  in¬ 
evitable,  probably,  once  Maupassant  elected  to  make  Pierre  Roland  his 
main  character.  For  then  the  Roland  family  came  to  resemble,  in  im¬ 
portant  respects,  Maupassant’s  own:  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  but  vola¬ 
tile  older  brother,  a  less  rewarding  and  less  interesting  younger  brother, 
a  mother  who  is  a  “mal  mariée,”  a  father  held  in  low  esteem,  and  fi¬ 
nally,  the  intense  attachment  of  the  older  brother  to  his  mother.  We 
must  also  note  that  the  psychological  analysis  demanded  by  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  forced  Maupassant,  by  his  own  principles,  to  draw  heavily  on  his 
own  personality.  Had  he  not  said,  in  “Le  Roman,”  that  “celui  qui  fait 
de  la  psychologie  pure  ne  peut  que  se  substituer  à  tous  ses  personnages 
dans  les  différentes  situations  où  il  les  place.  .  .  .  C’est  donc  toujours 
nous  que  nous  montrons  ...”  (p.  XIX)?  It  is  no  accident  that  Pierre, 
like  his  creator,  is  a  brooding,  insecure  person,  probingly  and  pene- 
tratingly  curious  about  himself  and  others,  yet  also  regularly  impelled 
to  flee  the  reality  he  thus  uncovers,  and  seek  solace  in  the  gentle  rock- 

5  It  is  worth  noting  that  Sur  l’eau,  a  sort  of  log  book  replete  with  Maupassant’s 
distaste  for  the  world,  and  the  solace  he  found  in  sailing  his  yacht,  was  published 
in  1888,  within  a  few  months  of  Pierre  et  Jean.  While  a  good  portion  of  this  book 
is  early  material-it  is  a  scissors-and-paste  job,  as  Professor  Sullivan  has  shown 
( Romanic  Review,  XL,  S  [October  1049],  173-179)— it  is  suggestive  that  the  putting 
together  of  that  kind  of  a  book  was  executed  at  that  particular  time. 
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ing  of  a  boat  on  the  ocean.5  The  slow  process  by  which  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  this  character,  so  like  himself,  displaced  Maupassant’s  interest 
from  the  elements  which  first  attracted  him  to  the  material,  seems  thus 
entirely  natural,  and  even  inherent  in  the  circumstances  of  creation. 
And  in  this  same  absorptive  process  by  which  the  focus  shifted,  we  may 
perhaps  discern  the  secret  of  the  striking  fact  about  this  novel,  that  its 
hero,  whose  behavior  is  often  pusillanimous  and  even  hateful,  neverthe¬ 
less  engages  our  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  emerges  in  our  mm 
as  somehow  morally  superior  to  all  the  other  characters.  Maupassant 
has  obviously  given  too  much  of  himself  in  this  book  for  his  protago¬ 
nist’s  travail  to  be  allowed  to  seem  anything  less  than  deeply  moving. 
For  all  his  remarkable  objectivity  of  tone  and  style  in  this  novel,  Mau¬ 
passant  is  passionately  and  personally  present  in  this  tragic  study  of 
Pierre  Roland’s  enforced  confrontation  with  the  truth  of  his  own  sell. 

If  we  now  test  this  definition  of  the  theme  against  the  action  of  the 
book,  we  can  indeed  perceive  that,  at  each  stage  of  the  unfolding  drama, 
Pierre  does  seem  to  find  more  of  self-knowledge  than  of  understanding 
of  his  family.  The  action  proper  begins,  after  a  chapter  of  exposition 
with  Chapter  II.  We  see  Pierre  brooding  over  the  vague  malaise  tha 
has  harassed  him  since  Jean’s  inheritance  was  announced  Quickly  he 
faces  the  apparent  truth:  that  he  is  jealous  of  Jean,  But  far  from  see¬ 
ing  in  this  discovery  a  moral  problem  for  himself,  or  a  threat  to  is 
family,  Pierre  is  pleased!  He  has  found  out  something  about  himself. 
Ml  se  sentait  mieux,  content  d’avoir  compris,  de  s’être  surpris  lui-meme 
d’avoir  dévoilé  l’autre  qui  est  en  nous”  (p.  41).  If  he  is  pleased,  lathe 
than  pained,  it  is  because  he  does  not  yet  see  that  his  jealousy,  no  mo¬ 
mentary  aberration,  has  characterized  his  behavior  since  Jean  was  bom. 

Ls  made,  without  fully  knowing  it,  the  initial  discover,  m  the 
chain  which  will  destroy  his  image  of  himself,  and  his  illusory  self¬ 
esteem.  Significantly,  however,  after  the  initial  pleasure  of  discovery 
Pierre  is  dfTquieted  enough  by  his  jealousy  to  seek  a  characteristic  solac 
in  contemplation  of  the  sea,  and  in  thoughts  of  exotic  travels.  J!?' 
tern  of  Pierre’s  reactions  is  more  or  less  repeated  at  the  end  o  Chapter 
II  when  Marowsko  says:  “Ça  ne  fera  pas  un  bon  effet  (p.  51).  There 
is  no  pleasure  of  discovery  here,  for  Pierre  does  not  at  all  recognize 
consciously  the  remark’s  implications.  Yet  it  is  the  still  unsuspecte 
beginning  of  the  destruction  of  his  ideals.  Pierre  is  obscurely  upset  by 

6  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  Maupassant  was  forced  to 
Pierre  et  Jean,"  in  Romanic  Review,  LI  (February  1960),  45  2. 
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the  remark,  enough  to  be  impatienté.  And  the  two  glasses  o£  water  he 
needs  before  falling  asleep  surely  mean  that  he  has  been  drained  dry 
by  emotional  stress,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  its  origin. 

Chapters  III  and  IV  develop  both  these  strands  further.  Pierre’s 
growing  awareness  of  his  jealousy,  and  his  anxious  doubts  about  what 
Marowsko  implied,  always  retain  a  self-centered  character.  Each  new 
discovery  is  a  painful  revelation  to  Pierre — but  of  himself,  more  than 
of  the  family.  Thus,  when  he  realizes  that  his  bad  behavior  at  Jean’s 
party,  in  Chapter  III,  is  pure  jealousy,  he  proceeds  to  drown  his  shame 
in  alcohol.  The  hint  of  the  fille  de  brasserie  that  Jean  must  be  Maré- 
chal’s  son  stuns  him-but  chiefly  because  it  threatens  his  own  image  of 
his  mother.  His  violent  reaction  excludes  Jean,  whose  mother  she  also 
is,  and  his  father.  Nor  can  he  think  of  Mme.  Roland  in  any  capacity 
but  that  of  his  mother:  “L’émotion  qu’il  ressentit  à  l’idée  de  ce  soup¬ 
çon  jeté  sur  sa  mère  [italics  added]  fut  si  violente  qu’il  s’arrêta”  (p. 
68).  Naturally  enough,  when,  brooding  in  the  fog  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
IV,  he  comes  to  consider  the  likely  truth  about  the  meaning  of  the 
legacy,  the  hardest  hurdle  for  his  mind  to  jump  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  his  mother  had  actually  committed  adultery.  “S’était- 
elle  donnée?  .  .  .  Mais  oui,  puisque  cet  homme  n’avait  pas  eu  d’autre 
amie”  (p.  106).  And  the  hurdle  taken,  he  is  so  violently  distressed  that 
the  urge  to  kill  wells  up  in  him  (pp.  106-107).  He  is  dimly  but  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  destruction  threatening  his  notion  of  purity,  which 
is  enshrined  in  his  idealized  picture  of  his  mother,  and  which  is  a  key 
anchor  in  his  life. 

The  self-centered  quality  of  this  extraordinarily  violent  but  still  un¬ 
consciously  motivated  reaction  emerges  clearly  through  the  events  of 
Chapter  V,  which  follow  directly  from  it,  and  which  push  its  meaning 
through  to  the  conscious  level  of  Pierre’s  mind.  The  next  morning, 
having  fled  to  Trouville  to  escape  his  thoughts,  Pierre  suddenly  has  a 
distorted  and  hallucinatory  vision  of  the  beach  scene  as  a  squalid  and 
shameless  “halle  d’amour”  (p.  124).  Then  later  that  day,  his  mother’s 
lie  about  Maréchal’s  portrait  finally  shatters  the  last  of  Pierre’s  desper¬ 
ate  hopes.  The  certainty  that  she  committed  adultery  is  now  absolute 
for  Pierre.  And  at  this,  the  searing  pain  of  seeing  an  ideal  sullied, 
and  an  illusion  destroyed,  which  had  remained  unarticulated  in  name¬ 
less  fury  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV,  and  which  was  veiled  in  symbol  by 
the  vision  of  the  beach  at  Trouville,  surges  into  overt  expression  in 
Pierre’s  conscious  thoughts.  No  device  can  any  longer  conceal  from 
Pierre  the  crushing  disillusionment  which  this  discovery  represents:  “II 
regardait  sa  mère,  qui  avait  menti.  Il  la  regardait  avec  une  colère  exas- 
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pérée  de  fils  trompé,  volé  dans  son  affection  sacrée.  .  .  .  Mais  oui,  elle 
l’avait  trompé  dans  sa  tendresse,  trompé  dans  son  pieux  respect.  Elle  se 
devait  à  lui  irréprochable,  comme  se  doivent  toutes  les  mères  à  leurs 
enfants”  (p.  131). 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  V,  Pierre  has  come  face  to  face  wit 
two  glaring  and  major  cracks  in  the  structure  of  illusions  by  which  he 
sustains  himself.  His  self-esteem  is  seriously  compromised  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  jealousy.  And  the  only  genuine  affection  in  his  life,  his 
love  for  his  mother,  has  turned  out  to  be  falsely  based.  Feeling  be¬ 
trayed  in  his  idealism,  and  ashamed  of  his  inner  self,  he  now  lashes 
out  in  fury  at  the  world  which  has  wounded  him:  he  begins  to  torture 
his  mother.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  to  expose  still  more  his  own 
inadequacies,  and  to  torment  himself  even  more  deeply.  While  Chapter 
VI  seems  mainly  given  over  to  Jean’s  comic  pursuit  of  Mme.  Rosémilly, 
we  are  aware  throughout  that  Pierre’s  inner  tension  is  mounting  un¬ 
bearably.  Finally,  in  the  climactic  moment  of  Chapter  VII,  when  the 
building  pressure  within  Pierre  can  be  contained  no  longer,  he  ex¬ 
plodes.  He  pours  out  the  whole  tale  of  his  suspicions  and  sufferings  in 
the  presence  of  Jean,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  mother,  in  the  next 
room.  But  once  again,  the  meaning  of  the  action  is  fundamentally  per¬ 
sonal  to  Pierre.  He  does  not  speak  to  inform,  or  even  to  hurt,  his  hear¬ 
ers.  His  need  is  to  relieve  his  own  insupportable  tension:  “Il  semblait 
maintenant  avoir  oublié  Jean  et  sa  mère  dans  la  pièce  voisine.  Il  par¬ 
lait  comme  si  personne  ne  l’écoutait,  parce  qu’il  devait  par  er,  parce 
qu’il  avait  trop  souffert,  trop  comprimé  et  refermé  sa  plaie  (p.  17b). 

Ail  action  in  the  novel  ends  at  this  point,  for  there  remains  only  to 
assess  the  consequences  of  the  events  for  all  concerned.  By  his  explo¬ 
sion  Pierre  has  irrevocably  altered  the  family’s  relationship  among 
members.  He  has  made  his  own  continued  contact  with  his  mother,  and 
with  his  brother,  impossible  on  the  old  basis.  Moreover  he  is  left  out¬ 
side  the  new  relationship  which  his  mother  and  his  brother  were  forced 
to  establish  after  his  outburst.  He  can  never  know  what  passed  between 
them  In  short,  Pierre  has  made  himself  a  complete  outsider  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  his  departure  from  Le  Havre  is  necessary.  The  practical  details 
by'  which  this  l  achieved  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VIII.  But  Chapter 
IX  deals  with  the  more  important  consequences.  For,  Pierre  s  explosion 
has  also  torn  away  the  last  shred  of  pretense,  the  remaining  refuge  still 
possible  from  the  terrible  reality  about  himself  which  has  been  unfold¬ 
ing  through  these  events.  His  illusions  have  become  untenab  e.  As  the 
book  ends,  Pierre  is  deeply  shaken,  disillusioned,  and  terribly,  tota  y 
alone  He  finds  himself  isolated,  and  unavoidably  face  to  face  with  him- 
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self.  Ironically,  the  confrontation  with  truth  takes  place  on  a  transat¬ 
lantic  liner,  once  the  symbol  of  adventure,  romance,  and  escape  to  him, 
but  now  a  confining,  unstable  prison  in  his  anguished  view.  Events  have 
thus  brought  him  to  the  point  where  he  can  no  longer  flee,  in  mind  or 
body,  from  the  truth  about  himself.  At  the  painfully  late  age  of  thirty, 
Pierre  Roland  will  now,  we  realize,  be  compelled  at  last  to  grow  up. 

Thus  the  meaning  of  Pierre  et  Jean,  the  “sens  profond  et  caché  des 
événements,”  lies  in  the  process  of  exposure  by  which  the  protagonist 
comes  to  see  the  illusory  nature  of  his  ideals  and  his  self-image.  The 
process  of  exposure  begins,  accidentally,  with  the  announcement  of  a 
legacy.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  seeds  of  the  process  have  long  been  pres¬ 
ent.  The  legacy  sets  in  motion  a  crise  de  conscience  for  Pierre,  in  which 
he  traverses  accesses  of  jealousy,  the  torment  of  doubt,  the  pain  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  horror  of  his  own  sadistic  impulses.  But  these  are  only 
stages  along  Pierre’s  inescapable  path  toward  self-knowledge;  until,  at 
the  end,  he  stands,  stripped  bare  of  illusions,  face  to  face  with  the  crush¬ 
ing,  implacable  truth. 

It  is  entirely  just,  of  course,  to  point  out  that  the  action  of  the  novel, 
set  in  motion  by  the  legacy,  also  has  important  and  shattering  conse¬ 
quences  for  Jean  and  for  Mme.  Roland.  Things  can  never  be  the  same 
again  for  either  of  them,  any  more  than  they  can  for  Pierre.  Yet 
the  consequences  are  surely,  by  any  standards,  most  profound  and  far- 
reaching  for  Pierre.  Hence  it  was  on  these  consequences  that  Maupas¬ 
sant  rightly  concentrated  his  creative  powers  and  insight— and  it  is  these 
consequences  which  give  the  novel  its  core  of  meaning. 

Brandeis  University 


L’Amour  paternel  dans  le  théâtre 
de  Gabriel  Marcel 

par  Claude  K.  Abraham 

M 

J_T  JLeTAPHYSICIEN  PAR  TEMPERAMENT  et  dramaturge  par 
goût,  Gabriel  Marcel  n’a  jamais  su,  ou  voulu  savoir,  séparer  l’un  de 
l’autre.  Toutes  ses  pièces  sont,  sinon  des  pièces  à  thèse,  du  moins  des 
pièces  à  problèmes.1  Elevé  dans  un  milieu  assez  vide  de  sens  pour  un 
enfant  (sa  mère  étant  morte,  il  fut  élevé  par  son  père  et  par  une  tante; 
ni  l’un  ni  l’autre  n’avait  aucune  idée  religieuse  positive)  il  se  préoccupa 
de  bonne  heure  de  l’existence  de  Dieu.  Cet  intérêt  se  fait  voir  dès  les 
premières  pages  du  Journal  métaphysique. 

Ce  dont  je  veux  parler  ici,  ce  n’est  pas  la  religion  de  Gabriel  Marcel, 
mais  l’idée  de  la  famille,  et  surtout  de  l’amour  paternel,  deux  idées 
importantes  dans  le  monde  religieux  de  1  auteur.  La  force  de  ces  sen¬ 
timents  pourrait  amener  quelqu’un  à  se  demander  si  Marcel  a  été  in¬ 
fluencé  par  sa  conversion,  ou  si  c  est  plutôt  un  besoin  personnel  qu  il 
manifeste,  besoin  qui  comblerait  ce  vide  laissé  par  la  mort  de  sa  mère 
et  son  manque  de  vie  de  famille  ordinaire,  mais  ce  n  est  ni  mon  in¬ 
tention,  ni  mon  droit  de  le  faire. 

Selon  Marcel,  l’ère  moderne,  qu’il  appelle  l’ère  technique,  nous  a 
imposé  un  fardeau  que  nous  ne  pouvons  déposer,  mais  contre  lequel  il 
va  falloir  lutter,  et  les  seules  armes  avec  lesquelles  nous  pouvons  es¬ 
sayer  de  vaincre  cette  “technocratie”2  sont  les  armes  spirituelles  dont 
le  dépôt  central  est  au  sein  de  l’Eglise  et  de  la  famille. 

Cette  Eglise,  au  sein  de  laquelle  il  ne  se  blottit  qu  en  1929, 3  ne  fait 
pas,  ou  plutôt,  ne  doit  pas  faire  intrusion  dans  le  cercle  de  la  famille, 
car  ce  serait  détruire  celle-ci,  comme  nous  le  verrons  dans  Croissez  et 
Multipliez ,  mais  elle  doit  être  une  conseillère.  Nous  n’en  parlerons  donc 
que  comme  telle,  ou  comme  dans  le  cas  de  l’Abbé  Petitpaul,  comme 
intruse  dans  le  cercle  de  famille. 

1  Des  nombreuses  pièces  de  Marcel,  il  n’y  a  que  les  suivantes  dans  lesquelles  le 
problème  en  question  se  manifeste:  La  Chapelle  ardente,  Le  Cœur  des  aulies, 
Croissez  et  multipliez.  Homme  de  Dieu,  L’Iconoclaste,  Mon  Temps  n’est  pas  le 
vôtre,  Rome  n’est  plus  dans  Rome,  La  Soif. 

2  Le  Déclin  de  la  sagesse  (Paris:  Plon,  1954),  p.  40. 

3  Journal  métaphysique,  23  mars,  1929. 
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La  famille,  comme  la  voit  Marcel,  n’est  ni  un  simple  acte  d’accouple¬ 
ment,  un  acte  purement  animal  qui  aurait  comme  résultat  l’assouivis- 
sement  d’une  faim,  ni  un  devoir  envers  la  progéniture,  ni  une  simple 
cérémonie  légale.  Les  “faux  ménages”4  sont  extrêmement  nombreux 
aujourd’hui,  mais  il  me  semble  que  leur  nombre  décroît,  en  dépit  des 
mariages  à  la  légère,  et  cela,  grâce  à  la  plus  grande  liberté  que  la  so¬ 
ciété  octroie  aux  jeunes.  La  famille,  c’est  donc  deux  êtres  unis,  corps 
et  âme,  et,  selon  Marcel,  cette  union  ne  peut  être  complète  sans  la  pré¬ 
sence  d’enfants.  “La  paternité,  nous  l’avons  pressenti,  mais  il  convient 
de  l’affirmer  ici  explicitement  et  avec  force,  n’est  pas  une  simple  fonc¬ 
tion  qui  s’exercerait  aveuglément  afin  que  soit  assurée  une  certaine  con¬ 
tinuité  objective  .  .  .  cette  lignée  n’est  qu’une  des  voies  d’approche  par 
lesquelles  tend  à  se  réaliser  l’unité  supraconsciente  et  suprahistorique 
de  tous  en  tous  .  .  .  cette  unité  en  laquelle  seule  la  création  peut  trou¬ 
ver  son  sens  plénier.”5  Et  ceci  est  important,  car,  si  nous  ne  vivons  que 
pour  mettre  un  enfant  au  monde  qui,  lui,  à  son  tour,  ne  vivra  que  pour 
la  même  chose,  et  ceci  ad  nauseam ,  on  voit  comment,  en  face  de  cette 
absurdité  l’homme  n’aurait  plus  qu’à  se  suicider. 

La  liberté  de  l’homme  dépend  de  la  liberté  de  ses  semblables,  et  cette 
relation  n’est  possible  qu’avec  la  fidélité,  même  au  détriment  de  la  sin¬ 
cérité.  En  effet,  la  sincérité,  surtout  envers  soi-même,  nous  permet— non, 
nous  force— à  changer  de  voie  si  une  nouvelle  perspective  se  présente 
devant  nous.  La  sincérité  est  donc  fidélité  envers  soi-même,  avec  con¬ 
sidération  de  l’avenir;  la  fidélité  dont  je  veux  parler  est,  au  contraire, 
une  fidélité  envers  le  passé  et  ses  principes.  C’est  sur  ces  bases,  plus  so¬ 
lides  du  point  de  vue  social,  que  la  famille  s’établit. 

Le  problème  de  la  famille,  si  omniprésent  chez  Marcel,  est  un  pro¬ 
blème  épineux.  La  famille,  après  tout,  est  composée  d’individus,  et  il 
y  aura  toujours  un  conflit  entre  l’idéal  du  groupe  et  l’idéal  de  chaque 
individu.  Ce  problème  devient  encore  plus  complexe  avec  la  naissance 
d  un  enfant.  L’authenticité  des  relations  entre  le  mari  et  la  femme  re¬ 
pose  sur  des  chances  de  rencontre  heureuse.  Si  rares  que  puissent  être 
ces  chances,  elles  deviennent  encore  plus  rares-voire  presque  impos¬ 
sibles  entre  parents  et  enfant.  Car  si  un  choix  heureux  semble  possible 
entre  époux,  si  une  rencontre  improbable  peut  se  produire,  une  rela¬ 
tion  authentique  entre  parents  et  enfant  devient  astronomiquement  im¬ 
probable:  d’abord,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  choix,  et  même  si  l’enfant  est  d’adop¬ 
tion,  la  relation  ne  peut  être  authentique,  puisqu’elle  n’est  pas  entre 
égaux,  et  manque  de  réciprocité. 

4  Homo  Viator  (s.l.:  Aubier,  1944),  p.  117. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  169-70. 
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Marcel  pourrait  présenter  un  idéal  familial,  mais  cet  idéal  ne  serait 
présent  que  par  une  sorte  de  grâce  divine,  ce  qui  serait  peu  probable, 
et  encore  moins  dramatique.  Ce  cercle  familial  parfait,  isolé  de  la  so¬ 
ciété  est,  tout  au  plus,  un  mirage,  et  un  mirage  dangereux.6 

La  plupart  des  personnages  de  Marcel  préfèrent  la  fidélité  à  la  sin¬ 
cérité,  mais  beaucoup  trop  d’entre  eux  ont  envie  de  gagner,  et  d’être 
aimés,  mais  ne  parviennent  pas  à  cause  de  leur  réticence  à  se  laisser 
aller  à  l’amour  et  à  la  fidélité  sans  arrière-pensée.  Le  manque  d’authen¬ 
ticité  est  accentué  très  souvent  par  Marcel  lorsqu’il  réunit  dans  une 
famille  des  personnages  qui  n’ont  rien  en  commun.  C’est  le  cas  dans 
Mon  Temps  n’est  pas  le  vôtre.  La  famille  Champel  n’a  vraiment  qu’un 
seul  membre  qui  pourrait  être  classé  comme  “solide,”  c’est  M.  Cham¬ 
pel  lui-même.  Sa  femme  se  dit  moderne,  et  ses  filles  sont  complètement 
iconoclastes,  quoique  l’on  sente  que  l’une  ne  l’est  qu’à  contre-cœur.  Ici, 
nous  avons  donc  une  famille  du  point  de  vue  légal,  mais  un  groupe 
qui,  du  point  de  vue  de  l’amour  et  de  l’harmonie,  ne  fait  pas  un  même 
groupe  homogène.  La  nécessité  les  rapproche,  mais  tous  leurs  sentiments 
les  séparent,  d’où  leur  échec.  Ces  personnages  souffrent  donc  double¬ 
ment,  puisque  leur  amour,  ou  bien  n’arrive  pas  à  se  laisser  communi¬ 
quer,  ou  bien  ne  reçoit  pas  de  réponse,  et,  se  voyant  refoulé,  rend  le 
personnage  ridicule  à  ses  propres  yeux.  Un  psychologue  pourrait  faire 
un  diagnostic  rapide  et  sûr,  mais  tous  les  personnages  de  Marcel  ne 
sont  pas  des  psychologues  de  premier  ordre. 

Certains  de  ces  personnages  ont  bien  voulu  faire  une  analyse,  mais 
du  monde,  pas  d’eux-mêmes.  Je  parle  ici  de  ceux  qui,  durcis  par  le 
monde  ou  les  événements,  ont  fermé  leur  cœur  à  tout  amour  et  restent 
méchants— au  sens  le  plus  pur  du  mot— le  reste  de  leur  vie.  C’est  le  cas 
de  Madame  Chazot  dans  L’Iconoclaste,  ou  de  Madame  Chartrain  dans 
La  Soif. 

Dans  cette  union  familiale,  il  y  a  donc  un  amour  qui  peut  devenir 
plus  important  encore  que  celui  entre  le  mari  et  la  femme,  c’est  celui 
entre  le  père  et  l’enfant,  car  cet  amour  demande  de  la  part  du  père 
une  grande  fidélité,  un  dévouement  qui  ne  peut  pas  tenir  compte  du 
devenir— le  “pour-soi’’’  de  Sartre-du  père.  En  effet,  la  liberté  du  père 
diminue  à  mesure  que  son  devoir  de  père  grandit.  Déjà  dans  L  Icono¬ 
claste,  pièce  écrite  en  1919  et  1920,  l’amour  paternel  dicte  une  ligne  de 
conduite  qui  mène  à  la  tragédie.  Jacques  Delorme  se  croit  en  commu¬ 
nication  avec  l’esprit  de  sa  femme,  morte  depuis  plusieurs  années.  Il 
croit  que  cette  dernière  lui  a  commandé  de  se  remarier,  afin  de  donner 

“TT Cette  grâce  est  surtout  nécessaire  entre  père  et  fils,  car  le  lien  entre  la  mère 
et  son  enfant  est  naturellement  plus  fort. 
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une  mère  à  ses  enfants.  Malgré  l’amour  qu’il  porte  encore  à  sa  première 
femme,  Jacques  en  prend  une  deuxième,  croyant  ainsi  obéir  à  la  pré¬ 
sence  de  la  première.  Cette  “trahison,”  mi-comprise,  mi-pardonnée  par 
Abel,  l’homme  qui  adorait  la  femme  de  Jacques,  mène  à  la  tragédie: 
l’anéantissement  du  rêve  de  Jacques.  Il  faut  ajouter  qu’Abel  parvient 
à  voir  clair  vers  la  fin  de  la  pièce,  mais  il  est  trop  tard,  et  le  monde 
de  Jacques  s’est  déjà  effondré. 

Dans  Le  Cœur  des  autres ,  qui  parut  peu  après  L’Iconoclaste ,  Marcel 
nous  montre  un  amour  paternel  tout  autre.  Ici  aussi,  nous  avons  un 
essai  de  reconstruction  d’une  famille,  mais  c’est  le  fils  qui  est  présenté 
d’une  manière  artificielle.  A  travers  toute  la  pièce,  les  Meyrieux  essaient 
de  trouver  un  lien  qui  puisse  les  unir.  La  solitude  semble  être  leur 
ennemi  le  plus  implacable.  Daniel,  le  père,  ne  parvient  pas  à  se  faire 
vraiment  aimer  parce  qu’il  ne  permet  pas  à  Rose  d’apporter  sa  contri¬ 
bution  au  bonheur  conjugal.  Il  lui  a  enlevé  toute  individualité,  et  en 
a  même  fait  un  sujet  de  pièce  théâtrale.  Même  son  fils,  Jean,  n’est  pas 
issu  de  son  mariage.  Ainsi,  dans  Le  Cœur  des  autres ,  comme  dans  la 
plupart  des  autres  pièces  de  Marcel,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  point  culminant 
qui  mène  à  un  dénouement  heureux  ou  malheureux,  et  cela  à  cause  de 
la  solitude  des  personnages,  car  leur  isolement  ne  leur  permet  pas  de 
se  rejoindre,  tandis  que  leur  esclavage  aux  lois  et  aux  coutumes  ne  leur 
permet  pas  de  rupture  nette  et  sans  retour.  Donc,  la  plupart  des  pièces 
de  Marcel  finissent  là  où  elles  commencent.  Quelquefois  un  personnage 
voit  plus  clair  qu’avant,  mais  sans  parvenir  à  changer  son  sort. 

Le  lien  entre  Daniel  et  Jean  n’est  pas  celui  de  père  à  fils,  mais  plu¬ 
tôt  de  maître  à  protégé.  Jean,  plus  que  tout  autre  adolescent  dans  le 
théâtre  de  Marcel,  a  soif  d’être  aimé,  et  pour  toute  réponse,  Daniel  ne 
lui  donne  qu’une  stricte  supervision,  supervision  d’autant  plus  stricte 
que  Jean  n’est  pas  un  enfant  modèle.  Ce  que  Daniel  ne  voit  pas,  c’est 
que  cette  faute  de  Jean  n’est  due  qu’aux  rapports  tendus  entre  père  et 
fils.  Ce  sera  dans  les  bras  de  sa  belle-mère  qu’il  trouvera  sa  consolation. 
Ceci  nous  donne  une  bonne  idée  de  ce  que  Gabriel  Marcel  veut  dire 
lorsqu’il  maintient  que  les  liens  de  la  famille  sont  plus  forts  que  ceux 
du  sang:  un  enfant  ne  doit  pas  être  nécessairement  le  résultat  de  l’union 
entre  le  mari  et  sa  femme  pour  qu’il  soit  accepté  et  aimé.  Ainsi,  un 
mariage  sans  issue  pourrait  être  sauvé  du  vide  par  l’adoption  d’un  en¬ 
fant.  Cette  thèse,  à  mon  avis,  ne  peut  se  soutenir  qu’en  certains  cas,  et 
je  ne  suis  pas  du  tout  persuadé  qu’une  famille  comme  les  Meyrieux 
soit  un  tel  cas. 

Nous  avons  vu  l’importance  d’une  morte  dans  L’Iconoclaste.  Cette 
impression  est  encore  plus  forte  dans  La  Chapelle  ardente,  pièce  dans 
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laquelle  Raymond  Fortier,  mort  pendant  la  première  guerre  mondiale, 
inspire  les  actes  des  vivants.  Dans  la  première  version  de  cette  pièce 
qui  était  intitulée  Le  Sol  détruit,  le  père  de  Raymond  n’est  qu’un 
vieillard  hypocondriaque  qui  ne  se  soucie  que  de  sa  santé,  qui  d’ailleurs 
est  assez  mauvaise;  la  mère  devient  la  gardienne  de  la  famille  et  de  la 
mémoire  du  fils.  Impasse  du  point  de  vue  dramatique,  Le  Sol  détruit 
fut  remanié  et  devint  La  Chapelle  Ardente.  Ici,  le  père  n’est  plus  “un 
industriel,  personnage  d’ailleurs  assez  falot,  uniquement  préoccupé  de 
sa  santé  et  que  nous  sommes  de  toute  évidence  invités  à  ne  pas  prendre 
au  sérieux.”7  C’est  un  ancien  combattant,  un  officier  fier  de  la  mort 
glorieuse  de  son  fils,  et  qui  veut  perpétuer  la  mémoire  de  celui-ci  en 
écrivant  une  monographie  sur  sa  vie  militaire.  Son  travail— il  collec¬ 
tionne  les  lettres  de  son  fils— est  rendu  encore  plus  difficile  par  l’hosti¬ 
lité  de  sa  femme  qui,  durcie  par  la  mort  de  son  fils,  prend  le  monde 
entier  en  haine  et  arrête  la  vie  de  tous  ceux  qui  l’entourent,  voulant 
garder  son  milieu  dans  un  état  de  suspension,  conservant  ainsi  le  monde 
que  Raymond  avait  connu.  Cette  cruauté,  ce  refus  de  laisser  le  monde 
évoluer,  toute  cette  attitude  est  rendue  plus  odieuse  encore  par  le 
masque  de  bonté  désintéressée  qu’elle  porte.  Ces  deux  parents  sont  sé¬ 
parés  par  une  mort  qui  devrait  les  unir.  La  mère  blâme  le  père  de  la 
mort  du  fils  et  le  père,  ne  pouvant  complètement  se  laver  de  cette  tache, 
s’en  fait  une  gloire:  il  se  dit  fier  de  cette  mort,  ou  du  moins,  de  la  façon 
dont  son  fils  est  mort.  Nous  savons  très  peu  de  choses  sur  le  caractère 
de  Raymond,  mais  tout  nous  permet  de  croire  qu’il  ne  voyait  pas  le 
service  militaire  du  même  œil  que  son  père.  Ainsi,  deux  espèces  d’amour 
pour  un  fils,  au  lieu  d’unir  les  aînés,  les  séparent,  et  cela,  à  cause  de 
l’égoïsme  des  deux:  le  père  aime  une  image  de  son  fils,  mais  une  image 
qui  n’est  pas  la  vraie,  une  image  qui  glorifie  1  idee  qu  il  s  est  faite  d  une 
vie  glorieuse,  tandis  que  la  mère  ne  voit  dans  cette  mort  que  la  plus 
grande  des  nombreuses  epreuves  qui  lui  donnent  le  droit  de  se  sentii 
accablée  par  le  sort  et  qui  expliqueraient  sa  dureté  envers  le  monde. 
11  est  intéressant  de  noter  la  différence  entre  le  fils  de  La  Chapelle  ar¬ 
dente  et  celui  du  Sol  Détruit,  lorsqu’il  sont  vus  par  le  père.  Tandis  que 
le  premier  est  décrit  comme  le  contraire  de  tout  ce  qui  est  bourgeois 
et  falot,  le  second  ne  nous  est  présenté  qu’une  fois  par  son  père,  et  alors 
comme  un  jeune  homme  qui,  pour  toutes  qualités,  avait  horreur  des 
jeunes  filles  anémiques.”8  Mais  l’un  de  ces  amours  serait-il  moins  égoïste 
que  l’autre? 

Dans  Un  Homme  de  Dieu,  écrit  peu  après  La  Chapelle  ardente,  en 

1  La  Chapelle  ardente  (Paris:  Table  Ronde,  1950),  p.  140  (note  de  l’auteur). 

8  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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1922-1923,  nous  avons  des  personnages  parallèles  à  ceux  du  Cœur  des 
Autres.  Claude,  le  personnage  central,  est  un  pasteur  incapable  d’amour 
véritable,  mais  si  plein  d’esprit  de  sérieux  qu’il  ne  s’en  rend  pas  compte. 
C’est  un  “salaud”  au  sens  les  plus  sartrien  du  mot.  S’il  pardonne  à  sa 
femme  de  l’avoir  trompé,  s’il  aime  sa  fille  d’un  amour  protecteur,  c’est 
purement  et  simplement  par  devoir,  c’est-à-dire  parce  qu’il  sait  qu’un 
bon  pasteur,  imbu  de  charité  chrétienne,  doit  agir  ainsi  et,  qu’étant 
bon  pasteur,  il  n’a  aucun  choix.  Son  amour  est  donc  le  résultat,  non 
pas  de  ses  sentiments,  mais  de  l’idée  qu’il  s’est  faite  de  son  rôle.  Agir 
conformément  à  la  notion  de  ce  qui  est  “comme  il  faut,”  voilà  son  plan 
d’action,  qu’il  soit  conscient  ou  non.  Dans  de  pareilles  conditions,  la 
vie  de  famille  ne  peut  être  qu’un  énorme  compromis.  L’amour  devient 
impersonnel.  Donc,  un  acte  de  dévouement  envers  sa  fille  n’est  pas  plus 
important  que  le  même  acte  envers  n’importe  quelle  brebis  égarée  de 
son  troupeau.  Comme  le  dit  Osmonde,  sa  fille,  il  a  trop  d’obligations 
qui  semblent  toutes  avoir  une  importance  égale.  Elle  continue:  “Sentir 
qu’on  n’est  qu’un  numéro  entre  la  fille-mère  de  la  rue  de  l’Ouest  et  la 
paralytique  de  l’avenue  du  Maine  ...  si  tu  crois  que  c’est  ça  qui  fa¬ 
cilite  les  confidences  ...  Et  puis,  c’est  peut-être  aussi  que  tu  en  reçois 
trop  de  tout  le  monde  .  .  .  C’est  presque  ton  métier.  Ça  me  glace  un 
peu.”  Et,  dans  la  même  conversation:  “Mais  je  t’avoue  que  l’idée  d’épou¬ 
ser  même  quelqu’un  comme  toi  .  .  .  quelqu’un  qui  aurait  une  âme 
comme  la  tienne  ...  ça  me  ferait  peur.  Et  alors,  épouser  un  médiocre 
ce  serait  encore  pire.  La  vie  est  effrayante.  .  .  .  Oh!  je  sais  tout  ce  que 
tu  vas  me  dire.  Tu  as  fait  un  sermon  là-dessus  le  mois  dernier.”9  On 
peut  voir  le  compromis:  l’union  de  cette  famille  est  artificielle  et  n’a 
rien  de  ce  nœud  que  Marcel  veut  opposer  à  la  technocratie  et  à  l’ab¬ 
surde  de  la  descendance  sans  fin.  Cette  espèce  de  vie  familiale  ne  pro¬ 
duira  jamais  de  vraie  communion. 

Dans  La  Soif,  le  héros,  Amédée  Chartrain,  joue  un  rôle  qui  le  rend 
à  peu  près  insupportable,  et  ce  rôle  qu’il  s’impose  détruit  toute  trace 
de  communion  aussi  facilement  que  l’autohypocrisie  de  Claude  dans 
Un  Homme  de  Dieu.  Le  regard  d’ Amédée  ne  semble  jamais  rencontrer 
ses  semblables.  Espère-t-il  trouver  quelque  chose  par  delà  le  monde  des 
vivants?  Cela  est  difficile  à  dire.  En  tous  cas,  cette  comédie  rend  la  si¬ 
tuation  de  sa  fille  et  de  son  fils  assez  troublante.  En  effet,  la  grandi¬ 
loquence  du  père  serait  même  amusante  si  elle  n’amenait  pas  tant  d’élé¬ 
ments  tragiques  avec  elle.  Le  père  a  impose  une  sorte  de  quarantaine 
à  sa  famille.  Se  croyant  mal  compris  et  bafoué  par  la  société,  il  refuse 
9  Un  Homme  de  Dieu,  Acte  II,  scène  1. 
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tout  commerce  avec  elle,  et  empêche  ses  enfants  de  communiquer  avec 
le  monde  extérieur  qui,  à  present,  semble  bien  être  le  seul  lieu  où  ils 
trouveront  la  communion  qu’ils  ne  trouveront  jamais  dans  le  domaine 
seigneurial  d’Amédée.  Eveline,  sa  deuxième  femme,  dévorée  par  cette 
soif  d’amour,  en  vient  à  le  chercher  chez  son  beau-fils,  Arnaud,  mais  ce 
dernier  se  réfugie  dans  les  ordres.  Amédée,  comme  la  mère  de  La  Cha¬ 
pelle  ardente,  en  veut  au  monde  parce  qu’il  n’est  pas  comme  Amédée 
le  voudrait.  Il  transforme  donc  sa  maison  en  château  féodal,  à  l’inté¬ 
rieur  duquel  on  n’a  pas  le  droit  d’être  neutre,  c’est-à-dire,  d’être  soi- 
même  ou  pour  soi-même.  Il  faut  être  pour  Amédée  ou  contre  Amédée, 
et,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  ce  dernier  choix  n’est  guère  à  recommander.  Ne 
pouvant  pas  envisager  une  haine  personnelle,  il  croit  que  tout  le  monde 
doit  partager  ses  transports.  Ainsi  le  cri  de  douleur  qu’il  jette  à  Eve¬ 
line:  “  .  .  .  Tu  restes  en  rapports  suivis  avec  la  fille  de  mon  pire  enne¬ 
mi!”10  Encore,  si  cela  était  vrai,  mais  c’est  la  fille  assez  falote  d’un  rival 
intellectuel.  Tout  dans  son  château-fort  doit  agir  selon  ses  lois.  Et  c’est 
cet  artifice  qui  détruit  toute  communion  spontanée.  ‘‘Il  y  a  un  certain 
laisser-aller  dans  les  relations  personnelles  que  je  ne  tolérerai  jamais  à 
mon  foyer  .  .  .  Au  fond,  tout  cela  est  sérieux.  ...  C’est  un  signe  de 
plus  de  l’état  de  déliquescence  où  ce  malheureux  pays  s’enfonce  chaque 
jour  d’avantage.”11  Son  manque  de  sécurité  intérieure  et  la  peur  de  voir 
son  autorité  mise  en  question  sont  si  forts  qu’il  ne  veut  entendre  aucun 
conseil  qui  ne  soit  d’accord  avec  ses  voix  intérieures:  “Tu  parles  comme 
un  de  ces  êtres  falots  qu’on  appelle  des  psychiatres.  ...  Je  préfère  me 
fier  sur  une  certaine  lumière  intime.  Je  n’ai  pas  eu  à  me  repentir,  au 
moins  jusqu’à  présent,  il  me  semble,  d’avoir  écouté  les  conseils  de  mon 
démon  familier,  de  préférence  aux  avertissements  des  .  .  .  experts.”12 
Inutile  de  dire  que  certains  sujets  ne  peuvent  même  pas  être  abordés. 

Si  Amédée  est  grandiloquent  et  ridicule,  le  père  de  Mon  Temps 
n’est  pas  le  vôtre,  Alfred  Champel,  est  plus  sympathique.  Lui  non  plus 
n’est  pas  en  harmonie  avec  le  monde  d’aujourd  hui,  mais  c  est  simple¬ 
ment  parce  qu’il  a  gardé  un  système  de  valeurs  que  la  génération  sui¬ 
vante  a  trouvé  suranné.  Sa  femme  rend  sa  position  encore  plus  inte¬ 
nable  en  se  rangeant  du  côté  de  ses  filles.  Nous  avons  donc  deux  camps 
opposés,  celui  du  père  et  de  Flavio,  jeune  pianiste  italien,  et  celui  de 
la  mère  et  des  deux  filles.  Mais,  la  victoire  finale  n’appartiendra  à  aucun 
des  camps,  car  de  chaque  côté  il  y  a  trop  d’imperfections.  Le  bilan  final 

10  La  Soif,  Acte  I,  scène  4. 

20  La  Soif,  Acte  I,  scène  4. 

U  Id. 

12  Ibid.,  Acte  II,  scène  2. 
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se  fera  donc  sur  une  base  individuelle.  Du  point  de  vue  de  l’amour 
paternel,  il  y  a  deux  relations  bien  différentes  à  envisager:  celle  entre 
Alfred  et  Flavio,  et  celle  entre  Alfred  et  ses  deux  filles.  Alfred  est  le 
seul  père  que  nous  ayons  vu  jusqu’ici  qui  pourrait  bien  remplir  la  fonc¬ 
tion  de  chef  de  famille  comme  la  comprend  Marcel.  Il  a  toutes  les 
qualités  nécessaires,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  assez,  car,  pour  communier,  il 
faut  un  contrat  réciproque,  et  voilà  ce  que  sa  femme  ne  permettra  ja¬ 
mais.  Se  croyant  moderne  et  mondaine,  elle  ne  voit  dans  son  mari  qu’un 
fossile  perdu  parmi  les  merveilles  de  la  nouvelle  ère.  Lorsque  la  pièce 
commence,  il  a  déjà  abandonné  la  lutte  et  ne  songe  plus  qu’au  passé. 
C’est  cette  retraite  qui  finit  par  le  rendre  vieillot,  mais  sans  le  rendre 
odieux.  Sa  vie  de  fonctionnaire  est  devenue  de  plus  en  plus  absurde, 
car  tout  ce  qu’il  a  construit  est  avili  par  les  regards  dédaigneux  de  sa 
famille.  Aussi,  lorsque  Flavio  entre  dans  le  cercle  de  famille,  il  est  ac¬ 
cueilli  à  bras  ouverts  par  Alfred.  Flavio  est  “vieux  jeu”  jusqu’au  bout 
des  ongles.  Son  refus  de  céder  un  pouce  à  la  vie  telle  qu’elle  est  rend 
sa  ruine  inévitable.  Il  est  l’incarnation  du  fils  qu’Alfred  a  tant  désiré. 
Ces  rapports  sont  néanmoins  insuffisants,  car  Flavio  ne  réagit  pas  tou¬ 
jours  en  fils,  et  parce  qu’il  n’est  pas  accepté  par  le  reste  de  la  famille. 
Le  père  ne  peut  donc  voir  en  lui  qu’un  refuge  qui  lui  permettra 
d’échapper  à  la  vie  moderne,  pour  quelques  minutes  au  moins.  Les 
déboires  de  sa  famille  ne  sont  pas  effacés  par  sa  vie  de  ministère, 
et  il  cherche  refuge  près  de  l’homme  qui  représente  le  fils  à  l’aide 
duquel  il  aurait  pu  faire  face  aux  femmes  du  ménage.  N’a-t-il  pas  droit 
à  certains  moment  d’aigreur?  Et  ce  moment  de  triomphe  où  il  déclare 
que  Flavio  est  probablement  son  fils  naturel,  qu’est-ce,  si  ce  n’est  la  re¬ 
cherche  d’une  menue  victoire? 

Si  la  relation  entre  Flavio  et  Alfred  met  à  jour  la  tristesse  de  Marcel 
à  la  vue  de  la  perte  d’un  idéal,  le  lien  entre  Alfred  et  ses  deux  filles 
nous  montre  un  Marcel  à  la  plume  assez  vitriolique.  La  lucidité  qui 
marque  la  satire  de  Marcel  a  toute  sa  force  ici.  Ce  qu’il  vise  surtout, 
c’est  le  prestige  croissant  qui  s’attache  à  la  jeunesse  en  tant  que  telle. 
Il  est  vrai  que  l’attitude  qu’il  attribue  à  cette  jeunesse  sied  plus  à  celle 
de  la  première  “après-guerre”  qu’à  celle  d’ajourd’hui,  mais  il  y  a  plus 
d’un  grain  de  vérité  dans  ce  qu’il  dit,  même  si  les  héros  des  filles  Cham- 
pel  ressemblent  énormément  aux  dadaïstes. 

Des  deux  sœurs,  l’aînée,  Perrine,  est  la  plus  nihiliste.  Si  son  élan  est 
fougueux,  il  n’en  est  pas  moins  stupide.  Ce  qu’elle  fait,  elle  le  fait  sans 
le  comprendre.  Elle  suit  des  hommes  qu’elle  ne  comprend  pas  et  qu’elle 
croit  sublimes  justement  parce  qu’elle  ne  les  comprend  pas.  Elle  veut 
détruire  comme  le  lui  recommande  Prusz,  son  mentor,  mais  elle  ne  corn- 
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prend  pas  qu’il  n’y  a  d’autre  but  dans  cette  destruction  que  l’abasour¬ 
dissement  complet  de  tous.  Par  pure  méchanceté  elle  ruine  Flavio  après 
avoir  précipité  la  mort  d’Alfred.  La  sœur  cadette,  Marie-Henriette,  a 
été  contaminée  par  sa  sœur,  mais  la  mort  de  son  père  la  ramène  à  la 
réalité.  Elle  ne  sera  jamais  du  monde  de  Flavio,  mais  elle  ne  se  laissera 
pas  aller  au  nihilisme  complet  de  Prusz  et  de  sa  musique  asynchrone. 
Toute  relation  est  donc  impossible  entre  Perrine  et  son  père,  car  ce 
dernier  a  toujours  vécu  hors  du  monde  de  sa  fille  et  son  système  de 
valeurs  ne  peut  s’accorder  avec  celui  de  Perrine.  Quant  à  la  cadette,  elle 
ne  change  de  camp  que  lorsqu’il  est  trop  tard.  On  ne  peut  donc  la  juger 
que  comme  Perrine,  tant  que  l’on  a  en  vue  sa  relation  avec  son  père. 
Si  le  père  avait  vu  le  changement  qui  s’opère  en  elle  entre  le  quatrième 
et  le  cinquième  acte,  il  en  aurait  été  un  peu  plus  heureux,  peut-être, 
mais  il  n’aurait  pu  l’accepter  complètement,  car,  somme  toute,  Marie- 
Henriette  fait  partie  d’une  nouvelle  génération,  même  lorsqu’elle  est 
purgée  des  excès  auxquels  sa  sœur  succombe. 

Comme  nous  l’avons  remarqué  plus  haut,  la  famille  doit  être  beau¬ 
coup  plus  qu’un  lien  du  sang  si  elle  veut  être  vraiment  unie.  Dans 
Croissez  et  multipliez,  nous  avons  deux  familles:  l’une  grouille  d’enfants 
et  l’autre  n’est  jamais  parvenue  à  en  avoir  un  seul.  Dans  cette  pièce, 
le  contraste  est  surtout  entre  les  deux  femmes;  mais  laissons-les  de  côté 
pour  jeter  un  regard  sur  les  deux  hommes.  Tous  les  deux  ont  soif 
d’amour,  d’une  relation  normale  avec  leur  famille,  au  sein  de  la  fa¬ 
mille.  La  différence  entre  les  deux  a  plusieurs  facettes,  dont  les  plus 
importantes  sont:  la  vitalité  reproductive  d’une  femme  et  la  stérilité 
de  l’autre;  la  manière  dont  les  deux  maris  définissent  le  mot  “famille”; 
ce  qu’ils  entendent  par  “bonheur.” 

Ayant  épousé  Thierry,  un  “homme  nounou,”  six  ans  auparavant, 
Agnès  se  trouve  enceinte  pour  la  sixième  fois,  ce  qui  la  dégoûte,  mais 
met  le  comble  à  la  joie  de  son  mari.  Ce  qui  rend  ce  dernier  encore 
plus  insupportable,  c’est  qu’il  a  toujours  gardé  une  bonne  conscience, 
ayant  obéi  à  toutes  les  règles  de  l’Eglise.  Il  ne  se  rend  pas  compte  du 
sacrifice  immense  qu’il  impose  à  sa  femme.  Il  voit  les  mois  pleins  de 
malaise,  mais  n’y  voit  qu’un  inconvénient  nécessaire.  Il  ne  voit  pas  que 
sa  femme  commence  à  réagir  contre  l’absurde  d  une  vie  qui  prend  des 
aspects  de  reproduction  animale  ad  nauseam.  Père  de  famille  né— notons 
qu’il  est  tout-à-fait  dévoué  à  ses  enfants-il  ne  voit  pas  qu’il  n’est  pas 
un  mari  idéal.  Donc,  même  si  ses  rapports  avec  ses  enfants  sont  les  bons, 
il  creuse  une  tranchée  entre  lui-même  et  sa  femme  qui  détruira  leur 
union. 

Regardons  maintenant  Guillaume,  le  mari  de  Chantal.  Cette  dernière, 
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ne  pouvant  pas  donner  d’enfants  à  son  mari,  confond  le  rôle  de  mère 
avec  le  rôle  de  femme.  Admettons  que  les  deux  rôles  ont  beaucoup  en 
commun;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  faire  la  même  erreur  que  fait  Chantal. 
Se  voyant  incapable  de  bien  jouer  l’un  des  rôles,  elle  abandonne  la 
partie  et  son  autre  rôle.  Elle  accepte  les  maîtresses  de  son  mari  comme 
un  fait  inévitable.  Devant  cette  attitude  défaitiste,  son  mari  cherche 
ailleurs  non  seulement  son  soulagement  physique,  mais  aussi  la  famille 
qu’il  ne  trouve  pas  chez  lui.  Lorsque  Chantal  consent  à  adopter  un 
enfant  qui  serait  un  lien  durable  entre  Guillaume  et  elle,  il  ne  l’aime 
plus.  La  brèche  est  trop  large  et  ne  peut  plus  être  fermée.  Guillaume 
sera  vite  désabusé  lorsqu’il  apprendra  que  Corinne  veut  un  homme, 
mais  pas  une  famille. 

Nous  voilà  donc  en  présence  de  deux  hommes  qui  cherchent  la  vie 
de  famille,  qui  veulent  aimer  et  être  aimés,  mais  qui  n’y  parviennent 
pas.  Si  Thierry  n’y  parvient  pas,  c’est  largement  la  faute  de  l’Abbé  Pe- 
titpavd  qui  n’a  pas  pu  rester  discret  dans  ses  conseils.  Il  a  agi  aussi 
naïvement  envers  le  couple  que  Thierry  l’a  fait  envers  sa  femme.  Mais, 
si  Thierry  et  Agnès  peuvent  désormais  vivre  ensemble,  et  si  leur  mé¬ 
nage  peut  devenir  une  famille,  ce  sera  loin  d’être  un  idéal  tel  celui 
auquel  Agnès  et  Chantal  avaient  naguère  rêvé.  Guillaume  et  Corinne 
(sa  maîtresse)  sont  voués  à  une  défaite  encore  plus  certaine,  car  Corinne 
est  l’incarnation  du  pessimisme  vital  d’Agnès.  Guillaume  croit  trouver 
en  elle  une  “femme  normale,”  mais  il  ne  trouvera  que  ce  qu’il  a  tou¬ 
jours  trouvé  en  elle:  une  maîtresse,  au  sens  le  plus  limité  du  mot. 

Si  cette  étude  n’a  pas  de  conclusion,  c’est  qu’il  n’y  en  a  pas  à  trouver. 
Connue  nous  l’avons  dit  au  début,  Marcel  a  voulu  présenter  des  pro¬ 
blèmes.  S’il  n’a  pu  présenter  leur  solution,  c’est  que  cette  solution  de¬ 
mandait  des  réconciliations  impossibles  entre  des  idéaux,  réconciliations 
qui  ne  pouvaient  s’opérer  qu’à  l’aide  d’un  lien  mystique  qui  ne  pouvait 
être  présenté  d’une  façon  dramatique.  Il  a  pourtant  bien  montré  ce 
qu’il  fallait  pour  être  bon  père  et  chef  de  famille,  mais  sans  nous  pré¬ 
senter  un  héro  parfait.  Si  ses  cas  sont  négatifs,  la  leçon  n’en  est  pas 
moins  positive. 
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Literary  Figures  in  French  Plays 

by  Oldrich  H.  Kadlec 

r 

V _ COMMENTING  ON  ONE  OF  THE  TRENDS  in  the  French 

theater  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  a  contemporary  observer  re¬ 
marked: 

C’est  une  idée  fort  heureuse ,  que  celle  de  faire  passer  successivement 
en  revue  tous  les  hommes  illustres  dans  la  littérature.  On  aime  à  voir 
sur  la  scène  les  personnages  dont  on  a  souvent  admiré  les  talents.  C’est 
en  quelque  sorte  vivre  avec  eux.1 

He  vas  referring  to  plays  which  introduced  a  number  of  French  literary 
figures  as  stage  characters  and  whose  plots  were  based  on  various  epi¬ 
sodes  from  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  these  plays  did  not  introduce  any  of 
the  still  living  authors,  but  presented  as  vivant  the  authors  of  the  past.2 

The  purpose  of  the  following  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  history, 
the  characteristic  features  and  the  raison  d’être  of  such  dramatiza¬ 
tions  in  France.  Although  our  special  emphasis  is  on  French  plays,  a 
word  on  two  Italian  and  one  German  play  may  be  of  interest.  The  idea 
of  treating  the  life  of  a  French  literary  figure  in  dramatic  form  had 
been  successfully  used  as  early  as  1751,  when  Carlo  Goldoni  staged  in 
Turin  his  comedy  11  Molière.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  taken  from 
Grimarest’s  biography  of  Molière,3  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plot 
brings  up  a  number  of  interesting  episodes,  such  as  the  cabal  around 
Tartuffe  and  the  engagement  of  Molière  to  the  daughter  of  Madeleine 
Béjart.  As  if  to  follow  up  the  latter  episode,  eight  years  later,  Pietro 
Chiari  produced  in  Bologna  a  play  entitled  Molière  Marito  geloso.  In 
Chiari’s  dramatization,  however,  the  relations  between  Molière  and  Isa¬ 
belle  are  not  dictated  by  biographical  records,  but  rather  by  the  literary 
gossip  of  contemporary  Italy.  In  Germany,  another  French  literary  figure 
became  the  subject  of  a  play.  In  1744,  Goethe  wrote  his  first  important 

1  Cited  by  Maurice  Albert,  Les  Théâtres  des  Boulevards,  1789-1848  (Paris:  Société 
française  d’imprimerie  et  de  librairie,  1902),  p.  196. 

2  A  number  of  plays  of  the  same  period  introduced  characters  who  represented 
the  spirits,  or  ombres,  of  certain  literary  figures,  but  such  plays  are  without  bio¬ 
graphical  interest  and  have  no  part  in  this  study. 

3  J.  L.  Le  Gallois,  Sieur  de  Grimarest,  La  Vie  de  M.  de  Molière;  réimpression  de 
l’édition  originale  ('Paris,  1705)  et  des  pièces  annexes  'Paris:  Lisieux,  1877). 
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drama,  Clavigo,  of  which  the  principal  character  was  Beaumarchais.  He 
took  his  theme  from  Beaumarchais’  own  description  of  his  dramatic  in¬ 
tervention  on  behalf  of  his  sister  in  Madrid,  which  was  published  as  part 
of  his  fourth  Mémoire  in  the  case  against  Madame  Goezman.  These  for¬ 
eign  plays  aroused  considerable  stir  in  the  intellectual  circles  of  Paris. 
A  French  adaptation  of  II  Molière  was  undertaken  by  Louis  Sebastien 
Mercier  in  1776,  and  in  1782  Ferdinand  Friedel  translated  into  French 
Goethe’s  Clavigo. 

The  success  which  Mercier  scored  with  his  adaptation  prompted  him 
to  think  more  about  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  biographical  themes. 
In  1784  he  wrote  a  play  entitled  Montesquieu  à  Marseille,  which  was 
based  on  a  widely  known  narrative  about  Montesquieu’s  ransoming  a 
man  from  slavery  through  an  agent  in  Marseilles.  Although  modern 
research  proved  the  narrative  to  be  a  mere  legend,  Mercier  believed 
it  to  be  historically  true.  In  his  dramatization  Montesquieu  appears 
as  an  author,  commenting  on  various  ideas  expounded  in  his  Lettres 
personnes  and  the  Considérations  sur  la  grandeur  et  la  décadence  des 
Romains,  but  above  all  as  à  living  example  of  benevolence.  Very  im¬ 
portant  is  also  the  play’s  elaborate  preface,  resembling  a  manifesto,  in 
which  Mercier  calls  upon  French  dramatists  to  “composer  des  pièces 
de  théâtre  où  figureroient  Corneille,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Fénelon,  La 
Bruyère,  Boileau,  et  autres  personnages  du  siècle  passé,  parlant  chacun 
selon  son  caractère.”4  He  also  mentions  several  reasons  for  introducing 
into  dramatic  works  French  historic  figures  in  general,  but  argues  par¬ 
ticularly  in  favor  of  characters  representing  literary  figures: 

Les  écrivains  nous  ayant  laissé  leur  âme  distinctement  empreinte,  leurs 
portraits  offriraient  bien  plus  de  points  de  comparaison  et  les  débats 
ingénieux  qui  naîtroient  parmi  les  spectateurs  de  la  diverse  manière 
de  voir  et  de  sentir,  ajouteraient,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  à  la  connaissance 
du  cœur  de  l’homme  et  à  la  perfection  de  l’art  dramatique,  [pp.  iii-iv.] 

His  exposition  further  indicates  that  he  had  in  mind  a  type  of  play 
that  was  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  comedies  which  pre¬ 
sented  only  more  or  less  transparent  caricatures  of  certain  (literary  fig¬ 
ures,  without  individual  psychology,  or  introduced  characters  who  were 
to  be  viewed  as  prototypes  of  the  eighteenth-century  Philosophe .B 

4  L.  S.  Mercier,  Montesquieu  à  Marseille,  pièce  en  trois  actes  (Lausanne:  Huebach, 
1784),  p.  iii. 

5  These  plays  have  been  treated  in  Professor  Ira  Wade’s  The  " Philosophe "  in  the 
French  Drama  of  the  Eighteeenth  Century  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press 
1926). 
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The  ideas  of  Mercier  found  an  ardent  supporter  in  Michel  Cubières- 
Palmezeaux,  a  contemporary  playwright  and  critic.  In  1788  Cubières 
wrote  a  public  letter  in  which  he  emphasized  that  building  the  plot  of 
a  play  around  a  well-known  literary  personage  was  more  desirable  than 
creating  a  fictitious  dramatic  character.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  about 
biographical  plot-material  as  to  claim  that  a  playwright  presenting  a 
character  who  never  lived  was  not  far  from  telling  a  lie.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  French  dramatists  should  not  spend  their  energy  inventing  fic¬ 
titious  characters  when  they  could  choose  from  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  literary  figures  with  the  most  colorful  lives  and  noble  ideals, 
and  whose  names  and  works  were  an  integral  part  of  French  culture. 
The  public,  called  upon  to  judge  the  portraits  of  such  figures,  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  appreciate  the  author’s  dramatic  art 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  see  a  living  image  of  someone 
whose  writings  it  admired.  Referring  to  the  problem  of  the  language 
to  be  used  by  the  literary  characters,  Cubière  said  in  his  letter: 

Les  Gens  de  Lettres  les  plus  renommés  ont  parlé  aussi  simplement  que 
les  autres  hommes ,  et  ce  n’est  pas  le  style  de  leurs  écrits  qu’il  faudrait 
imiter,  mais  celui  de  leur  conversation.  Que  celui  donc  qui  mettra  nos 
grands  Auteurs  sur  le  Théâtre,  se  contente  de  les  peindre  comme  ils 
étaient .6 

Other  problems  of  this  type  of  dramatic  productions  were  mentioned 
by  Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly  in  the  preface  to  his  play  Madame  de  Sévigné 
(1805).  Bouilly  discussed  the  difficulty  of  producing  the  necessary  dra¬ 
matic  suspense  in  a  biographical  play  and  brought  up  the  fact  that 
the  dramatic  portraits  of  certain  literary  figures  were  sometimes  dis¬ 
appointing  for  a  number  of  spectators.  He  said: 


S’il  est  quelquefois  profitable  de  créer  une  action  dramatique  sous  un 
nom  célèbre,  il  est  en  même  temps  difficile  de  donner  à  ce  personnage 
le  ton  qui  lui  convient,  de  le  représenter  conforme  à  l’idée  que  s’en 
était  faite  d’ advance  tel  ou  tel.  spectateur.  Les  impressions  que  pro¬ 
duisent  les  souvenirs  d’un  grand  nom  sont  si.  variés!  la  lecture  de  ses 
œuvres  a  donné  lieu  à  tant  d’ opinions  diverses /7 


Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  making  the  dra- 

6  Reprinted  in  the  second  edition  of  Cubières’  play,  La  Mort  de  Molière  (Paris. 
Hugelet,  1802),  p.  iv. 

7  J.  N.  Bouilly,  Madame  de  Sévigné,  comédie  en  trois  actes  (Paris.  Barba,  1805), 
p.  iii. 
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matic  portraits  successful,  many  playwrights  and  numerous  prominent 
actors  were  attracted  by  the  thought  of  having  their  name  attached  to 
that  of  a  famous  literary  figure.  They  sought  to  present  a  true  portrait 
—“revivre  l’original,”  as  they  were  wont  to  say— and  the  reviews  and  com¬ 
mentaries  found  in  the  journals  of  the  period  and  in  the  prefaces  of 
several  plays  attest  to  the  profound  impression  which  certain  portrayals 
of  literary  figures  made  upon  the  spectators.  The  portrayal  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  for  example,  was  commented  on  as  follows: 

La  vue  de  Descartes,  dans  la  personne  du  citoyen  Monvel,  a  produit 
l’impression  la  plus  profonde,  l’illusion  la  plus  complette.  .  .  .  Les 
spectateurs  instruits  se  disoient:  “C'est  lui ;  oh!  c’est  bien  lui!”  Les  autres 
répétoient  avec  attendrissement:  “C’est  là  Descartes;  et  nous  ne  le  con- 
jioissions  pas!”  . .  .8 

The  attitude  of  contemporary  critics  toward  such  productions  was 
generally  favorable  and  encouraging.  Most  of  them  did  not  consider 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  décor  surrounding  the  portrait  as  essen¬ 
tial,  provided  the  dramatists  had  kept  to  vraisemblance.  To  enliven 
the  plot  the  dramatists  had  the  license  to  introduce  one  or  more  char¬ 
acters  who  were  associated  with  the  principal  literary  character  at  some 
period  of  his  life  even  though  they  had  no  connection  with  the  events 
treated  in  the  play.  Sometimes  the  dramatists  changed  the  actual  lo¬ 
cale  or  the  time  of  an  episode;  sometimes  two  events  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  having  happened  during  the  same  period,  whereas  they  had 
actually  taken  place  several  years  apart.  The  use  of  such  license  al¬ 
lowed  the  playwrights  not  only  to  present  several  literary  figures  to¬ 
gether  at  one  time,  but  also  to  introduce  a  number  of  instances  show¬ 
ing  the  principal  character’s  virtues,  particularly  his  benevolence. 

The  desire  to  propagate  on  the  stage  the  idea  of  benevolence  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  original  reasons  for  which  literary  figures  were 
chosen  to  appear  as  characters  in  plays.  This  particular  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  playwrights  also  explains,  to  some  extent,  why  certain  minor 
figures  in  whose  biographies  can  be  found  a  number  of  benevolent  ac¬ 
tions  appeared  on  the  stage  more  frequently  than  some  of  the  major 
authors  whose  life-stories  offered  no  examples  of  altruism.  A  much  used 
source  of  plot-materials  was  a  collection  of  anecdotes  about  the  virtues 
of  a  large  number  of  well-known  persons,  which  was  published  in  1778 
under  the  title  Bienfaisance  française.  The  editor  of  the  collection, 

8  J.  N.  Bouilly,  René  Descartes,  trait  historique  en  deux  actes  (Paris:  Barba,  1796), 
p.  iv. 
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Dague  de  Clairefontaine,  referred  to  it  as  “le  Registre  public  des  grandes 
&  belles  actions”  and  claimed  that  its  purpose  was  to  “célébrer  les  Sça- 
vans,  les  Hommes  de  Lettres  .  .  .  qui  dans  le  cours  de  leur  vie  ont  fourni 
des  traits  bienfaisans.”9  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  stress  on  benevolence 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  dramatizations  of  the  biographical  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  was  part  of  the  deistic  current  which 
tried  to  save  Christian  morality  while  freeing  it  from  orthodox  religion. 

Another  reason  for  introducing  literary  figures  on  the  stage  appears 
to  have  been  the  vogue  of  popularizing  philosophical  and  literary  theo¬ 
ries.  Although  the  very  nature  of  this  type  of  play  presupposed  some 
acquaintance  with  literature,  the  portrayals  of  literary  figures  were 
generally  drawn  so  as  to  have  an  appeal  also  for  the  less  cultured  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience.  When  the  ideas  and  philosophical  doctrines  of 
certain  literary  characters  were  touched  upon  by  the  playwrights,  they 
were  presented  in  a  sufficiently  popularized  form  so  as  to  stiike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  uninitiated.  Typical  of  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  enlightened  social  teachings  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
the  plays  concerning  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  A  popular 
form  of  presentation  was  also  used  in  plays  in  which  literary  discussion 
is  a  substantial  part  of  the  dialogue. 

From  a  different  point  of  view,  it  was  the  change  in  the  structure  of 
French  society  which  prompted  the  introduction  of  literary  characteis 
in  plays.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bourgeoisie  had  risen  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  prominence,  gained  considerable  culture,  and  its  membeis  de¬ 
sired  to  receive  the  same  consideration  in  dramatic  literature  as  they 
received  in  other  genres.  Diderot  recognized  this  new  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  force  and  propounded  the  idea  of  the  drame  bourgeois  which 
was  to  mirror  the  life  of  the  middle  class.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  his  Entretiens  sur  le  Fils  naturel  (1757),  Diderot,  enumerating  the 
new  types  of  characters  to  be  introduced  into  plays,  named  first 
“l’homme  de  lettres.”  Mercier  in  his  Essais  sur  l’Art  dramatique  (1773) 
supported  wholeheartedly  the  genre  of  the  middle-class  drama,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  realized  that  among  the  bourgeois  heroes 
of  the  stage  only  the  literary  figure  was  likely  to  arouse  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  the  more  sophisticated  spectators  who  criticised  middle-class 
characters  as  too  pedestrian.  Literary  figures,  because  of  their  brilliant 
talents,  had  an  intrinsic  appeal  to  the  aristocrats;  yet  at  the  same  time 
a  great  number  of  distinguished  French  authors  belonged  socially  to 
the  middle  class  and  their  life  was  not  too  different  from  that  of  the 

9  Dague  de  Clairefontaine,  Bienfaisance  française,  ou  Mémoires  pour  servir  à  l’his¬ 
toire  de  ce  siècle  (Paris:  Bastien,  1778),  I,  xv. 
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bourgeoisie  in  general.  Thus  the  demand  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  more 
democratic  personages  could  be  satisfied  without  sacrificing  the  nobles’ 
patronage  of  the  middle-class  drama,  which  Mercier  was  obviously  try¬ 
ing  to  save  by  adding  color  and  luster,  as  Voltaire  had  done  before 
him  in  trying  to  save  French  classical  tragedy.  The  fact  that  Mercier 
chose  to  dramatize  Montesquieu,  an  aristocrat,  indicates  his  concern 
with  the  tlieater-goers  of  the  upper  class.  At  the  same  time  he  showed 
his  allegiance  to  Diderot’s  theories  by  setting  the  scenes  of  Montes¬ 
quieu  à  Marseille  in  the  busy  office  of  a  merchant  (Act  I)  and  the  home 
of  a  middle-class  family  (Acts  II  and  III). 

The  aims  and  principles  which  Mercier  outlined  in  the  preface  to 
Montesquieu  à  Marseille  were  readily  accepted  and  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  including  his  ardent  supporter  Cubières,  were  members  of  the 
nobility.  It  is  rather  significant  that  the  type  of  play  advocated  by 
Mercier  since  1784  reached  the  peak  of  popularity  during  the  first  part 
of  the  Napoleonic  era,  from  1799  to  1807,  years  of  a  relative  absence 
of  struggle  between  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes.  At  that  time  the 
idea  of  dramatizing  various  anecdotes  about  the  lives  of  literary  figures 
was  also  embraced  by  the  writers  of  musical  comedies  or  vaudevilles. 
Maurice  Albert  commented  on  this  unusual  trend  among  the  purveyors 
of  popular  plays  in  his  survey  of  the  Parisian  boulevard  theaters  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

Le  vaudeville  se  fait  littéraire  et  semble  vouloir  fréquenter  les  critiques 
et  l’Académie.  Il  célèbre  les  grands  écrivains ,  et  le  répertoire  du  théâtre 
qui  porte  son  nom  devient  un  cours  anecdotique  de  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise.10 

The  recurring  theme  of  all  the  vaudevilles  introducing  literary  figures 
was  that  virtue  consists  in  doing  good  to  one’s  fellow  man  and  not  in 
depriving  oneself  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Thus  also  the  biographical 
vaudevilles  of  the  period  propagated  the  idea  of  benevolence  and  en¬ 
hanced  the  prestige  of  many  a  literary  figure. 

The  frequency  with  which  various  French  literati  would  appear  as 
stage  characters  in  vaudevilles  and  other  forms  of  dramatizations  was 
generally  determined  by  their  personal  reputation  and  the  appeal  of 
their  writings,  but  at  times  also  by  the  political  atmosphere.  The  dra¬ 
matists  of  the  Revolutionary  years  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  por¬ 
tray  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
honors  due  to  men  considered  as  the  great  champions  of  liberty  and 

1°  Maurice  Albert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195-96.  Refers  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  boule¬ 
vard  theaters  whose  name  was  "Vaudeville.” 
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equality.  Their  very  name  in  the  title  of  a  play  guaranteed  acceptance 
by  the  censors  and  approval  by  aides.  This  kind  of  political  reputa¬ 
tion,  however,  was  bound  to  suffer  under  a  contra-revolutionary  regime. 
In  1825,  according  to  a  playwright  of  the  Bourbon-Restoration  period, 
a  member  of  the  Parisian  Censorship  Bureau  declared  that  “à  l’avenir 
on  n’admettrait  jamais  un  ouvrage  dramatique,  dans  lequel  il  serait 
question  de  Rousseau,  de  Voltaire,  ou  de  tous  autres  ultra  philoso¬ 
phes.”11  This  interdiction  regarding  the  portrayals  in  dramatic  form  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  was  enforced  till  1830.  From  that  year  on  these 
two  figures  appeared  again  in  a  number  of  plays  of  which  Edouard 
Rod’s  Le  Réformateur,  concerning  the  life  of  Rousseau  and  staged  at 
the  Théâtre  de  l’Œuvre  in  1906,  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding. 
While  some  of  Rousseau’s  idiosyncrasies  were  brought  up  in  the  dra¬ 
matizations  written  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  was  invariably  treated  with  esteem.  In  the 
case  of  Voltaire,  there  was  one  notable  exception  to  the  generally  favor¬ 
able  presentation  of  his  character.  A  play  entitled  Voltaire  apprécié, 
written  by  an  anonymous  author,  presented  him  as  a  man  without  any 
transcendent  ability  and  a  plagiarist  depending  on  his  valet  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  literatures. 

One  is  not  surprised  that  the  literary  figures  chosen  to  be  portrayed 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Mercier  were  mostly  French.12  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  however,  that  even  before  1835  when  Alfred  de  Vigny 
chose  an  English  poet.  Chatterton,  to  be  the  subject  of  his  romantic 
play,  other  French  dramatists  had  already  portrayed  Shakespeare,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Milton,  Fielding,  Thomson,  Young,  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord 
Byron.  Their  portraits  were  less  imbued  with  melancholy  and  irony, 
but  were  drawn  in  a  more  biographical  style  than  that  used  by  de  Vigny. 
Compared  to  the  general  characterization  of  the  French  literary  figures, 

11  Theodore  Princeteau,  in  the  preface  to  his  play  Cornélie  (Lyon:  Barret,  1825), 

p.  iii.  .  ,  .  c 

12  On  the  basis  of  daily  announcements  of  the  theaters  in  newspapers,  the  infor- 

mation  obtained  from  several  theatrical  journals,  compilations  and  studies  of  various 
kinds,  we  find  that  there  appeared  from  1784  to  1834  no  less  than  two  hundred 
plays’ portraying  various  French  authors.  Of  this  number,  twenty-seven  plays  pre¬ 
sented  the  portrait  of  Molière;  twenty-two  of  Corneille;  fifteen  of  Voltaire;  ten  of 
Boileau-  nine  each  of  Racine  and  Rousseau;  eight  of  La  Fontaine;  four  each  of 
Fontenelle  and  Saint-Evremond;  three  each  of  Scarron  and  Beaumarchais;  two  each 
of  Rabelais,  Madame  de  Sévigné,  and  Le  Sage;  one  each  of  Ronsard,  Montaigne,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Malherbe,  Fénelon,  Montesquieu,  and  Diderot.  Besides  these  major  figures, 
101  minor  French  literati  became  the  characters  of  plays  produced  during  the  same 
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the  foreign  literati  appear  less  sensuous  and  seem  to  lack  the  warm 
bonhomie  of  their  French  counterparts. 

By  and  large,  the  plays  about  literary  figures  have  sprightly  plots  with 
lively  dialogues  and  present  the  principal  characters  in  a  favorable  light. 
They  show  in  a  popularized  form  to  what  extent  the  portrayed  literati 
followed  in  their  daily  lives  the  principles  and  ideas  which  they  ex¬ 
pounded  in  their  writings.  Many  of  these  plays  offer  curious  sidelights 
upon  the  personal  relationships  and  conduct  of  certain  literary  celebri¬ 
ties  and  preserve  some  of  the  intellectual  views  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  written.  They  are  also  of  value  as  social  documents,  reflecting 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  dramatic  portrayals  of  poets,  dramatists, 
and  philosophers.  Although  the  popularization  of  literature  in  all  these 
plays  is  obvious,  it  was  not  this  that  Mercier  had  in  mind  when  he  rec¬ 
ommended,  in  his  “manifesto”  of  1784,  the  biographies  of  literary  fig¬ 
ures  as  an  ideal  source  of  plot  materials.  He  was  interested  in  literary 
figures  because  he  felt  that  they  would  have  a  wide  appeal  as  stage 
characters,  and  that  their  dramatized  acts  of  altruism  were  most  likely 
to  be  imitated.  He  was  thus  only  following  in  the  wake  of  a  general 
trend  toward  moralizing  without  the  use  of  traditional  sources,  the 
Ancients  and  the  Bible.  The  plays  about  literary  figures,  written  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mercier’s  precejjts,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  dramatic 
expression  of  an  aspiration  to  instill  moral  lessons  and  as  fitting  into 
the  long  tradition  of  French  moralistic  drama. 

Lycoming  College 


L’Esprit  de  droite 


par  Pierre  Àubery 


A 

JL  JLUJOURD’HUI,  il  ne  faut  pas  se  le  dissimuler,  la  droite  exerce 
le  pouvoir  en  France  sous  l’égide  du  général  de  Gaulle.  Elle  a  remar¬ 
quablement  réussi  à  se  dégager  du  discrédit  dans  lequel  étaient  tombés 
ses  hommes  et  ses  idées  au  lendemain  de  la  guerre.  Pourtant  il  n’y  a 
pas  grand  chose  de  changé  dans  la  pensée  profonde  de  la  droite  ni  dans 
ses  thèmes  de  propagande.  Le  plus  populaire,  le  plus  rebattu  d’entre 
eux  consiste  à  dire  qu’il  n’y  a  plus  de  droite,  que  la  droite  est  à  gauche 
et  la  gauche  souvent  à  droite,  que  les  révolutions  sociales  les  plus  pro¬ 
fondes  ne  sont  jamais  faites  par  les  peuples  mais  par  leurs  élites.  A  cela 
on  pourrait  répondre  en  citant  Alain  qui  écrivait  naguère:  “Lorsqu’on 
me  demande  si  la  coupure  entre  partis  de  droite  et  de  gauche,  hommes 
de  droite  et  hommes  de  gauche  a  encore  un  sens,  la  première  idée  qui 
me  vient  est  que  l’homme  qui  pose  cette  question  n’est  certainement 
pas  un  homme  de  gauche.” 

Si  la  distinction  entre  droite  et  gauche  est  quelquefois  difficile  à  faire 
sur  le  plan  des  partis  organisés,  des  programmes  électoraux  et  des  per- 
sonalités  politiques,  il  en  va  tout  autrement  dès  que  l’on  remonte  vers 
les  principes.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  rôle,  la  mission  du  gouvernement 
d’abord,  comme  le  rappelait  Maurice  Duverger  dans  un  récent  article 
du  Monde,  “La  gauche  croit  à  la  priorité  du  social,  la  droite  à  la  pri¬ 
mauté  du  budgétaire.  Un  ministère  de  gauche  pense  d’abord  à  donner 
quelques  avantages  aux  classes  défavorisées;  un  ministère  de  droite,  à 
restreindre  les  dépenses  de  l’Etat  pour  équilibrer  le  budget.”  Mais  sur 
un  plan  plus  élevé,  sur  celui  de  la  conception  de  l’homme  on  peut  voir 
entre  droite  et  gauche  cette  ligne  de  partage  que  signale  François  Mau¬ 
riac  entre  “ceux  qui  font  follement  confiance  à  l’homme,  la  postérité 
de  Rousseau  et  les  sages  qui  s’en  méfient,  mais  dont  la  méfiance  a  vite 
fait  de  tourner  au  mépris.”  Entre  les  partisans  de  la  liberté  et  ceux  de 
l’autorité  l’opposition  semble  aussi  profonde  et  aussi  décisive  aujourd’¬ 
hui  qu’elle  l’était  en  1789.  Certes  la  droite  n’est  ni  homogène  ni  im¬ 
muable.  Mais  derrière  de  nouveaux  visages  et  un  vocabulaire  modernisé 
il  n’est  pas  difficile  de  discerner  des  thèmes  et  des  attitudes  d’esprit  qui 
remontent  à  l’ancienne  France.  Au  dix-neuvième  siècle  la  droite,  dite 
classique,  s’était  peu  à  peu  répartie  en  trois  formations  d’une  grande 
stabilité  et  dont  nous  proposons  de  montrer  que  l’esprit  survit  encore 
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aujourd’hui.  D’abord  il  y  avait  la  droite  légitimiste  des  ultras  qui  pous¬ 
sèrent  Charles  X  au  pouvoir  et  l’incitèrent  à  gouverner  sous  le  signe  de 
la  contre-révolution.  Puis  la  droite  orléaniste,  conservatrice  sur  le  plan 
social  mais  libérale  en  politique  qui  restait  attachée  au  souvenir  de  la 
monarchie  “bourgeoise.”  Enfin,  à  côté  de  ces  mouvements  traditionnelle¬ 
ment  bien-pensants  un  élément  plus  inquiétant,  plus  dynamique  aussi, 
se  créa  peu  à  peu  une  place  à  partir  de  1815,  la  droite  bonapartiste,  co¬ 
cardière  et  militariste,  cléricale  plus  que  catholique,  antiparlementaire, 
souvent  même  antisémite  depuis  l'affaire  Dreyfus. 

“Notre  univers  politique  est,  comme  l’humanité,  fait  de  plus  de  morts 
que  de  vivants”  constatait  René  Rémond  dans  son  récent  ouvrage  sur 
La  Droite  et  de  fait,  dans  les  polémiques  actuelles,  on  entend  bien  des 
échos  des  thèses  défendues  naguère  avec  éclat  par  un  Barrés  ou  un  Maur- 
ras.  Et  cela  n’a  rien  d’étonnant  lorsqu'on  songe  que  Maurice  Barrés  et 
Charles  Maurras  figuraient  au  premier  plan  des  maîtres  à  penser  de 
l’élite  dirigeante  d’aujourd’hui.  Certes  il  faut  préciser  que  nos  barré- 
siens  et  nos  maurrassiens  ne  partagent  pas  toute  les  idées  politiques  de 
leur  maître,  idées  politiques  qui,  d’ailleurs,  étaient  souvent  loin  d’avoir 
la  solidité,  la  force  et  l’éclat  de  leur  vision  de  l’homme  et  du  destin  de 
la  nation.  Bon  nombre  de  nos  barrésiens  d’aujourd’hui,  par  exemple, 
se  considèrent  en  effet,  à  tort  ou  à  raison,  comme  des  hommes  de  gau¬ 
che,  les  Mauriac,  Emmanuel  Berl,  Malraux,  Aragon  et  le  Camus  même 
de  Noces ,  qui  ont  prolongé  jusqu’à  nous  les  frémissements  et  les  déli¬ 
catesses  d’une  sensibilité  blessée  par  les  “barbares.”  Peut-être  sans  le  sa¬ 
voir  l’armée  française  est-elle  barrésienne  de  cœur  depuis  1944.  En  effet 
il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  l’œuvre  de  Barrés,  qui  avait  neuf  ans  en  1870 
lors  de  l’invasion  prussienne,  voulait  avant  tout  proposer  à  la  jeunesse 
d’avant  1914  une  méthode  pour  se  réformer,  se  redresser,  se  préparer  à 
la  Revanche.  Or,  aujourd'hui,  comme  après  1871,  l’armée  française  a 
le  sentiment  qu’il  lui  faut  prendre  sa  revanche,  se  laver  des  humilia¬ 
tions  subies  depuis  1940.  Il  ne  s’agit  certes  pas  de  partir  en  guerre 
aujourd’hui  ou  plus  tard  contre  les  bons  Allemands  de  la  République 
Fédérale  mais  d’affirmer  par  quelque  éclatante  victoire  qu’elle  n’a  pas 
démérité  et  qu’elle  incarne  toujours  un  aspect  essentiel  du  génie  na¬ 
tional.  Pour  travailler  à  l’élargissement,  à  l’épanouissement,  au  renfor¬ 
cement  de  ce  génie  national  Barrés  pensait  qu’il  fallait  d’abord  affirmer 
et  affiner  son  individualité,  se  faire  plus  homme  pour  être  plus  français, 
devenix  plus  purement  français  et  non  pas  cosmopolite  ou  onusien  avant 
la  lettre  poui  jouei  un  role  dans  1  élaboration  d’une  civilisation  univer¬ 
selle.  La  fidélité  de  Barrés  au  passé  de  la  race,  à  ce  qu’il  appellera  “la 
terre  et  les  morts  n  est  pas  une  manifestation  d’orgueil  national  ni  un 
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peureux  repliement  sur  soi  mais  une  volonté  de  s'appuyer  sur  le  terrain 
solide  des  déterminismes  qui  nous  conditionnent  pour  les  dépasser  et 
déboucher  ultérieurement  sur  un  véritable  humanisme  universaliste.  Le 
nationalisme  de  Barrés  n’était  pas  d’ordre  purement  politique  et  en  tout 
cas  il  excluait  tout  chauvinisme  puéril.  Ce  qu’il  défendait  sur  le  Rhin, 
comme  l’a  bien  vu  Malraux,  c’était  non  pas  la  Lorraine  mais  la  vision 
épique  qu’il  avait  de  la  continuité  nationale,  seul  aspect  tangible  pour 
un  Français  de  la  civilisation  occidentale  dont  il  appelait  la  renaissance. 
De  même  s’il  a  été  boulangiste.  Barrés  ne  s’est  jamais  fait  d’illusion  sur 
l’homme.  Le  mythe  Boulanger  lui  parut,  un  moment,  être  le  catalyseur 
qui  mobiliserait  l’énergie  des  masses.  “Autour  de  lui,”  notait-il  dans 
L’Appel  au  Soldat _,  “l’inconscient  se  soulève  en  magnifique  état,  mais 
l’intiigence  des  principes  empêche  qu’on  aboutisse  à  un  programme  po¬ 
sitif.”  Ne  croirait-on  pas  lire  là  l’une  des  remarques  cinglantes  du  géné¬ 
ral  de  Gaulle  contrastant  l’accueil  chaleureux  que  réservent  les  foules 
à  ses  idées  et  à  sa  personne  avec  les  objections  mesquines  des  “politi¬ 
ciens”  soucieux  de  tactique  et  surout  de  réélection.  Barrés,  lui,  eut  au 
moins  ce  mérite  de  n’être  pas  un  politicien  habile.  11  a  régulièrement 
misé  sur  le  mauvais  cheval,  avec  Boulanger  d’abord,  puis  au  temps  de 
l’affaire  Dreyfus  et  de  la  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Française,  finalement  avec 
l’expansion  rhénane  et  le  Lotharingisme  militant  dont  il  se  fit  l’apôtre 
après  l’armistice  de  novembre  1918.  Pourtant  Barrés  ne  manquait  pas 
d’intuition  ni  même  d’une  sorte  de  prescience  lorsque  par  exemple  en 
1904  il  écrivait:  “Un  jour  viendra,  où  ce  seront  les  conservateurs  qui 
accepteront,  appelleront  l’étranger  ...  las  de  vivre  pour  une  France 
amoindrie  .  .  .  une  vie  humiliée,  ils  appelleront  une  annexion  .  .  .  une 
domination,  une  intervention  de  l’étranger  qui  leur  donne  enfin  la  joie 
de  participer  à  une  grande  vie  collective,  et  nous  verrons  au  contraire 
la  résistance  à  l’étranger  personnifiée  par  la  démagogie  janséniste.”  Ne 
croirait-on  pas  aujourd’hui  lire  une  description  par  anticipation  de  ce 
qui  devait  se  passer  en  France  pendant  l’occupation  allemande  où  les 
“élites”  dans  leur  ensemble  suivirent  le  gouvernement  de  Vichy  alors 
que  le  peuple  refusait  l’asservissement. 

On  ne  peut  dénier  à  Barrés  un  sens  très  vif  du  tempérament  politique 
des  Français.  Par  exemple  il  n’est  jamais  tombé  dans  les  excès  d’un 
Maurras  qui  voulait  retrancher  la  révolution  de  1789,  l’attachement  sen¬ 
timental  à  la  République,  de  la  tradition  nationale.  Et  cela  malgré  les 
analogies  qu’on  peut  remarquer  entre  l’évolution  d’un  Barrés,  allant 
du  culte  du  Moi  à  celui  de  la  terre  et  des  morts  et  celle  de  Maurras, 
imprégné  de  culture  hellénique,  chez  qui  les  positions  politiques  et 
littéraires  découlent  des  positions  d’esthétique  générale  qui  dominent 
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de  haut  sa  pensée.  C’est  précisément  au  cours  d’un  voyage  en  Grèce,  en 
1896,  que  Maurras  se  rendit  compte,  au  contact  de  l’ordre  et  de  la  beauté 
de  l’Attique,  de  la  faiblesse  et  de  l’abandon  de  la  France  en  face  d’une 
Angleterre  et  d’une  Allemagne  alors  en  pleine  expansion  industiielle. 
Il  fallait  restaurer  un  ordre  capable  de  sauvegarder  le  patrimoine  de 
la  culture  nationale.  Car,  à  son  avis,  une  civilisation  a  pour  but,  moins 
d’assurer  le  bonheur  tout  relatif  des  hommes,  que  de  créer  la  fleur  trans¬ 
missible  des  Arts,  y  compris  celui  de  vivre  en  société.  C’est-à-dire  qu’en 
pratique  l’Etat  devrait,  selon  lui,  mettre  toutes  les  richesses,  toutes  les 
forces  de  la  nation  au  service  d’une  élite,  d’une  aristocratie,  peu  nom¬ 
breuse  mais  exquise,  quelles  que  soient  les  contraintes  qu’une  telle  po¬ 
litique  fasse  peser  sur  le  reste  de  la  population.  Nulle  confiance  dans 
l’homme  seul,  dans  l’individu  isolé  chez  Maurras  qui  ne  croit  ni  aux 
vertus  créatrices  de  la  liberté  ni  à  celles  de  la  démocratie.  Pour  lui  en 
effet  le  grand  responsable  de  l’affaiblissement  de  la  France  c’est  l’esprit 
critique,  l’esprit  de  libre  examen  introduit  par  la  Réforme,  exercé  par 
les  philosophes  du  XVIIlème  siècle,  déchaîné  par  la  Révolution  et 
triomphant  sur  les  ruines  par  lui  accumulées.  Certes  Maurras  est  aussi 
l’auteur  de  L’Avenir  de  V Intelligence  et  il  lui  accorde  beaucoup  de 
prestige.  Mais  il  refuse  à  l’intelligence  le  droit  de  jouer  le  premier  rôle. 
Sa  vraie  fonction,  à  son  avis,  n’est  pas  de  gouverner— il  ne  croit  pas  à 
la  bienfaisance  du  gouvernement  par  les  grands  esprits  nécessairement 
inquiets,  orientés  vers  le  devenir  et  l’infini— mais  de  conseiller  et  d’ins¬ 
truire.  Dans  l’œuvre  de  Maurras  l’esprit  se  voit  sans  cesse  orienté  vers 
les  hiérarchies  par  lesquelles  se  maintiennent  l’énergie  et  la  continuité 
de  la  nation.  C’est  là  ce  que  veut  nous  enseigner  sa  fameuse  formule 
“Politique  d’abord’’  qui  signifie:  n’oubliez  jamais  que  seuls  le  choix, 
l’organisation,  les  hiérarchies  respectueuses  des  supériorités  naturelles, 
permettent  de  construire,  de  maintenir  la  cité  appuyée  sur  des  institu¬ 
tions  stables  telles  que  la  Nation  et  l’Eglise. 

Malgré  ses  limitations,  ses  étroitesses,  ses  exclusives,  la  philosophie 
politique  que  définissait  Maurras  ne  manquait  pas  de  séductions.  Mal¬ 
heureusement  pour  un  lecteur  de  l’Action  Française  qui  pesait  les  rai¬ 
sonnements  du  maître  dix  ou  vingt  n’entendaient  que  les  outrances  et 
les  invectives  extraordinairement  violentes  que  vomissait  le  polémiste 
contre  les  institutions  démocratiques  et  le  personnel  politique  de  la  Ré¬ 
publique.  De  plus,  sa  propagande,  en  introduisant  une  fallacieuse  dis¬ 
tinction  entre  le  pays  légal  républicain  et  le  pays  réel,  dont  il  persua¬ 
dait  les  monarchistes  qu’ils  en  étaient  la  seule  expression  authentique, 
minait  l’unité  nationale  et  préparait  ses  partisans  à  accepter  de  prendre 
leur  revanche  sur  le  suffrage  universel,  fût-ce  au  prix  d’une  certaine 
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complaisance  envers  l’ennemi.  11  faut  rendre  cette  justice  à  Maurras 
qu’il  ne  devint  jamais  pro-allemand  lui-même  bien  que  nombre  de  ses 
disciples  se  soient  autorisés  de  son  enseignement  pour  se  lancer  à  corps 
perdu  dans  la  collaboration  avec  l’Allemagne  entre  1940  et  1944.  Maur¬ 
ras  soutenait  le  Maréchal  Pétain  qui  incarnait  à  ses  yeux  l’unité  fran¬ 
çaise  et  sa  position  se  résumait  dans  la  formule  “La  France  seule”  ni 
pro-allemande  ni  pro-anglaise.  Position  intenable  dans  un  pays  occupé 
par  une  armée  ennemie  mais  que  le  général  de  Gaulle  défendit  brillam¬ 
ment  et  non  sans  courage  à  Londres  et  autres  lieux  pendant  la  guerre. 
De  fait  ces  deux  courants  majeurs  qui  alimentèrent  la  pensée  de  droite 
au  début  du  siècle,  le  courant  barrésien  et  le  courant  maurrassien  sem¬ 
blent  se  fondre  dans  la  personne  du  général  de  Gaulle. 

Barrésien  le  général  de  Gaulle  l’est  en  ceci  notamment  qu’il  semble 
ambitionner  de  jouer  un  rôle  de  démiurge,  de  créateur  et  de  catalyseur 
des  mythes  capables  de  susciter  et  de  mobiliser  les  énergies  nationales 
latentes  ou  endormies.  Son  grand  talent  n’est-il  pas  de  savoir  si  bien, 
selon  sa  propre  expression,  chanter  à  la  France  la  romance  de  sa  gran¬ 
deur?  A  l’écouter  on  se  défend  difficilement  contre  une  sorte  d  envoûte¬ 
ment  qui  nous  persuade  presque  que  la  France  des  fables  et  des  épopées 
va  sortir  toute  armée  des  livres  d’histoire  et  les  trois  coups  frappés,  faire 
une  entrée  dramatique  sur  la  scène  du  monde  devant  les  peuples  de¬ 
venus  soudain  silencieux  et  attentifs.  Car  de  Gaulle,  dans  notre  âge 
d’experts  et  de  spécialistes  férus  de  techniques,  renouvelle  avec  éclat  la 
tradition  de  la  politique  considéré  comme  l’un  des  beaux  arts.  C’est  ce 
qui  le  rend  à  la  fois  si  sympathique  et  si  inquiétant.  Quel  Français  reste 
insensible  à  la  beauté  de  cette  page  admirable  qui  ouvre  ses  Mémoires 
de  Guerre  où  il  évoque  l’idée  qu’il  s’est  toujours  fait  de  la  France  telle 
la,  princesse  des  contes  ou  la  madone  aux  fresques  des  murs  .  .  .  vouée 
à  une  destinée  éminente  et  exceptionnelle.”  Le  savant  balancement  de 
ce  morceau  entre  ce  qui  lui  suggère  le  sentiment  et  la  raison,  le  côté 
affectif  et  le  côté  positif  de  son  esprit,  rappelle  le  meilleur  Barrés  du 
dialogue  entre  la  Chapelle  et  la  Prairie,  par  exemple. 

Maurrassien  le  Général  de  Gaulle  l’est  aussi  dans  la  mesure  où  il  in¬ 
carne  ce  côté  esthète,  architecte  amoureux  de  l’ordre  et  de  1  equdibre 
des  proportions  qu’on  trouve  aussi  dans  la  pensee  de  droite  traditon- 
nelle.  Et  c’est  peut-être  par  cette  tendance  de  son  esprit  qu’il  pourrait 
être  dangereux  car  la  politique  vit  de  contradictions,  de  divergences 
d’oppositions,  de  compromis  et  de  la  reconnaissance  de  leur  légitimité, 
toutes  choses  que  l’esthète  abhorre  car  elles  gâchent  l’harmonie  de  ses 
constructions  et  l’élégance  de  ses  perspectives.  Il  n’en  reste  pas  moins 
que  la  tendance  aristocratique  et  paternaliste  que  représente  de  Gaulle 
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demeure  infiniment  moins  inquiétante  que  celle  des  “ultras”  d’Algérie 
qui  mettraient  volontiers  leur  force  et  celle  de  l’armée  au  service  de 
quelque  national-communisme  du  plus  pur  style  totalitaire. 

L’esprit  de  droite  revit  également  dans  la  France  d’aujourd’hui  sous 
sa  forme  “orléaniste”  parmi  les  grands  bourgeois  de  tendance  techno¬ 
cratique  qui  jouent  un  rôle  considérable  dans  la  cinquième  République. 
N’est-ce  pas  le  régime  des  notables  que  Michel  Debré  s’est  efforcé  d’ins¬ 
tituer  en  élaborant  la  constitution  qui  régit  la  France  d  aujourd  hui? 
Pierre  Mendès-France  et  ses  amis  de  l’Express ,  libéraux  en  politique 
mais  conservateurs  sur  le  plan  économique,  font  aussi  partie  de  la  caste 
de  ces  notables  qui  promettent  aux  salariés  de  satisfaire  leur  aspiration 
à  un  niveau  de  vie  plus  élevé.  Ils  semblent  ne  s’être  pas  encore  dégagés 
de  ce  que  Georges  Sorel  appelait  les  “illusions  du  progrès.”  En  effet  il 
ne  doutent  pas  que  l’industrialisation  à  outrance,  la  rationalisation  de 
la  production  et  de  la  distribution  qu’ils  se  font  fort  de  mener  à  bien 
grâce  à  leurs  connaissances  et  à  leurs  capitaux  soient  un  facteur  de  li¬ 
bération  personnelle,  intellectuelle  et  morale.  Ils  sous-estiment  les  ra¬ 
vages  effrayants  que  la  compétition  sans  merci,  que  tous  livrent  contre 
chacun  dans  une  société  à  l’américaine,  fait  des  hommes  actifs  des  vieil¬ 
lards  à  quarante-cinq  ans  et  des  morts  à  cinquante-cinq.  Plus  encore  le 
règne  de  la  nouvelle  bourgeoisie,  de  la  jeune  classe  moyenne  qu’appel¬ 
lent  les  nouveaux  “notables”  ne  serait  pour  la  plupart  des  salariés  qu’un 
changement  de  maîtres,  maîtres  plus  durs,  plus  exigeants  peut-être  que 
les  anciens  parce  qu’ils  auraient  le  sentiment  de  devoir  leurs  fonctions 
et  leur  élévation  à  leur  intelligence  et  à  leur  adresse  plus  encore  qu’à 
leur  argent  et  à  leurs  relations  de  famille.  Ils  sont  bien  en  puissance 
de  ces  dirigeants  dont  parlait  André  Siegfried,  candidats  au  gouverne¬ 
ment  des  hommes  et  qui  font  “parfois  semblant  de  le  solliciter  comme 
une  délégation,”  alors  qu’en  réalité  un  instinct  les  pousse  à  vouloir 
mettre  le  peuple  en  tutelle  car  ils  se  jugent  au  fond  de  droit  divin. 

Ce  n’est  sans  doute  pas  par  hasard  que  dans  l’armée  ce  sont  les  sim¬ 
ples  soldats  et  eux  seuls  qu’on  désigne  du  nom  d ’hommes.  Les  autres 
ont  déjà  mis  le  doigt  dans  l’engrenage,  ils  ont  accepté  les  fonctions,  des 
responsabilités,  une  place  dans  une  hiérarchie,  dans  une  vaste  machine 
qui  commande  désormais  leur  vie  quoi  qu’ils  en  aient.  Chez  eux  le  souci 
d’efficacité  l’emporte  nécessairement  sur  le  souci  d’humanité.  La  tra¬ 
dition  ouvrière  est  aux  antipodes  de  cet  état  d’esprit  préoccupé  avant 
tout  d’ordre,  de  discipline  et  de  hiérarchie,  en  ceci  qu’elle  fait  confiance 
aux  hommes,  aux  individus  et  se  méfie  des  institutions,  des  groupements 
aux  ambitions  mégalomaniaques.  La  tradition  ouvrière  française  affirme 
depuis  les  débuts  de  la  révolution  industrielle  qu’il  faut  mettre  les  tech- 
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niques  nouvelles  au  service  des  individus  et  non  pas  faire  des  hommes 
les  esclaves  des  machines  et  des  monstres  administratifs  qu’engendre 


l’industrialisation.  Ce  qui  préoccupe  les  ouvriers  conscients  de  l’origi¬ 
nalité  de  leur  classe  ce  n’est  pas  tellement  de  voir  leurs  camarades  pren¬ 
dre  le  pouvoir  ni  même  d’assurer  la  promotion  ouvrière,  bien  qu’il  y 
ait  beaucoup  à  faire  dans  ce  domaine  en  ï  rance  où  1  on  ne  compte 
guère  que  3%  de  fils  d’ouvriers  parmi  les  étudiants  de  l’enseignement 
supérieur;  leur  souci  c’est  de  voir  s’égaliser  les  conditions  de  vie,  c’est 
de  voir  la  fraternité  du  travail  remplacer  la  concurrence  entre  les  indi¬ 
vidus,  c’est  de  voir  la  démocratie  politique  s’étendre  et  les  frontières 
nationales  s’abaisser.  “L’important  n’est  pas  de  conquérir  le  pouvoir, 
mais  une  fois  conquis  de  l’exercer  réellement  au  nom  et  en  vertu  de 
l’esprit  ouvrier,”  écrivait  Pierre  Monatte.  Or,  l’esprit  ouvrier  est  essen¬ 
tiellement  constitué  d’un  faisceau  de  valeurs  morales  profondément  dif¬ 


férentes  de  celles  que  cultive  la  bourgeoisie.  Michelet  en  a  très  bien 
parlé  dans  son  livre  sur  Le  Peuple  dans  lequel  il  soulignait  avoir  trouvé 
“une  richesse  de  sentiment  et  une  bonté  de  cœur,  très  rares  dans  les 
classes  riches ...  La  faculté  de  dévouement,  la  puissance  du  sacrifice, 
c’est,  je  l’avoue,”  poursuivait-il,  “ma  mesure  pour  classer  les  hommes. 
Celui  qui  l’a  au  plus  haut  degré,  est  plus  près  dé  l’héroïsme.  Les  supé¬ 
riorités  de  l’esprit,  qui  résultent  en  partie  de  la  culture,  ne  peuvent  ja¬ 
mais  entrer  en  balance  avec  cette  faculté  souveraine.”  Bonté  de  cœur, 
dévouement,  puissance  de  sacrifice,  voilà  en  effet  l’essentiel  des  valeurs 
morales  ouvrières,  auxquelles  il  faudrait  ajouter  un  certain  mépris  du 
succès  et  de  la  réussite.  “Les  honneurs  déshonorent”  disait  Péguy. 

Cependant  la  leçon  d’individualisme  et  de  culture  du  moi,  1  intelli¬ 
gence  du  passé  et  de  son  apport  que  nous  donne  la  pensée  de  droite 
peut  aider  les  ouvriers  à  se  mettre  en  état  de  constituer,  comme  les  y 
invitent  les  syndicalistes  révolutionnaires,  les  cadres  de  la  société  nou¬ 
velle  au  sein  de  l’ancienne.  Les  disciplines  que  propose  la  droite  valent 
sans  doute  souvent  mieux  à  cet  égard  que  l’optimisme  démagogique, 
la  croyance  naïve  au  progrès  nécessaire  et  continu  dont  la  gauche  se 
satisfait  trop  souvent.  Pourtant  il  ne  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue  la  faiblesse 
fondamentale  de  la  pensée  de  la  droite.  En  s’obstinant  à  tenter  de  main¬ 
tenir  contre  vents  et  marées  les  hiérarchies  établies,  l’ordre  extérieur, 
même  s’il  est  injuste,  la  discipline  et  l’obéissance  à  tout  prix,  elle  cons¬ 
titue  un  obstacle  majeur  à  tout  développement  décisif  qui  suppose  écla¬ 
tement  des  structures  anciennes,  classes  et  nations.  André  Malraux  le 
montrait  avec  force  dans  sa  réponse  aux  “intellectuels’  dedrcnte  qui 
en  1935  justifiaient  l’agression  de  l’Italie  fasciste  contre  1  Ethiopie  et 
s’élevaient  contre  les  sanctions.  “Les  vertus  créatrices  de  1  occident, 
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s’écriait-il  dans  un  discours  mémorable,  “elles  sont  nées  de  la  mort  de 
ce  que  vous  défendez.  De  l’affaiblissement  de  la  hiérarchie,  de  la  fin  de 
l’ancienne  société,  tellement  moins  ‘occidentale’  que  la  nôtre,  tellement 
plus  proche  de  l’Asie.  Votre  volonté  de  hiérarchie,  ce  n’est  pas  l’occi¬ 
dent,  ce  n’est  même  pas  Rome,  c’est  l’Inde.” 

La  droite  veut  dégager  une  élite,  créer  une  aristocratie  ou  plutôt 
maintenir  celle  qu’elle  aura  désignée  selon  des  critères  souvent  discu¬ 
tables.  Cette  aristocratie  représenterait  brillamment  la  nation  sur  la 
scène  mondiale  sans  trop  se  préoccuper  de  ce  qu’il  en  coûterait  aux 
masses  laborieuses. 

La  gauche  veut  faire  accéder  tous  les  travailleurs  à  la  dignité  d’homme, 
à  la  plénitude  de  l’humanité  qu’ils  recèlent  et  pour  cela  elle  refuse  de 
se  faire  complice  de  tout  système  d’embrigadement  qui  anéantirait  la 
liberté  individuelle.  Beaucoup  d’hommes  de  gauche  sont  profondément 
persuadés,  comme  l’était  André  Gide,  vers  la  fin  de  sa  vie  que  “Le 
monde  ne  sera  sauvé,  s’il  peut  l’être,  que  par  des  insoumis.”  Il  leur 
faut  donc  lutter  contre  la  pensée  et  contre  les  régimes  de  droite  qui 
s’entendent  si  bien  à  traquer  et  à  éliminer  les  esprits  libres. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


Homework  Goes  Abroad 


by  Lucile  Hiatt 


Th 

J— /NTHUSIASTIC  LEARNERS  AND  TEACHERS  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  leaping  to  their  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  to  the  country  where  they  can  communicate  face  to 
face  with  the  people  whose  language  they  are  acquiring,  yet  some  may 
have  overlooked  the  availability  of  another  form  of  contact  with  these 
people.  Classroom  assignments  may  become  more  than  a  mere  some¬ 
thing  to  be  written  and  deposited  on  the  teacher’s  desk  at  9:15  a.m.,  a 
something  to  be  red-penciled  and  returned  with  discouraging  comments 
by  the  over-anxious  teacher  who  despairs  of  ever  convincing  Jane  or 
John  that  verb  endings  and  idiomatic  expression  are  important.  Why 
not  let  these  papers  become  live  instruments  of  communication?  Why 
not  let  the  boys  and  girls  of  two  countries  take  them  over? 

The  Germantown  Friends  School  and  the  Collège  Louis-Liard  of  Fa¬ 
laise,  France,  have  known  each  other  for  several  years  through  a  School 
Affiliation  program.  This  has  facilitated  copious  exchanges  of  all  kinds; 
letters,  cultural  materials,  gifts,  guest  students,  etc.  So  one  may  with 
or  without  warning  gather  up  the  papers  from  any  kind  of  written  as¬ 
signment,  make  them  into  a  parcel  and  dispatch  them  to  Collège  Louis- 
Liard,  and  then  expect  confidently  to  receive,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  re¬ 
turned  papers  adorned  with  most  interesting  comments  and  corrections 
made  by  the  Falaise  students  or  teachers.  What  language  learner,  whether 
serious  or  frivolous,  may  not  be  quickened  to  some  degree  of  fresh  in¬ 
terest  when  he  reads,  in  red,  on  his  paper,  “Il  y  a  peu  de  fautes,  à 
part  une  phrase.  Vos  idées  sont  justes  et  bonnes.  Pensez  plus  en  français 
et  votre  style  sera  meilleur.  Cependant,  c’est  un  bon  devoir. 

Papers  written  by  pupils  of  grades  nine  through  twelve  have  found 
their  way  to  Falaise  at  intervals  throughout  the  years,  and  many  have 
come  from  the  French  partners.  The  contents  range  from  the  beginner’s 
simplest  sentences  to  compositions  in  which  the  author  has  developed 
more  abstract  thought,  sometimes  in  the  foreign  language,  sometimes 
in  his  own.  Such  papers,  as  they  give  information  or  reveal  thoughts 
and  attitudes,  may  at  the  same  time  provide  almost  inexhaustible  ma¬ 
terial  for  illustrating  facts  of  language  structure  and  composition,  or 
manner  of  presentation.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  may  find  it  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  submit  his  efforts  to  a  foreign  friend  rather  than  to  his  own 
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teacher,  who,  all  too  aware  of  his  penchant  for  wrong  endings,  views 
every  error  as  a  colossal  disfiguration  of  the  thought,  no  matter  how 
good  or  clever  this  may  be.  ‘‘Vôtres  for  vos ,  faisez  for  faites!  How  ab¬ 
surd!”  exclaims  the  teacher;  “this  lad  isn’t  using  the  rules  he  was  taught 
just  yesterday!  He  surely  knows  them.  They  were  presented  so  clearly!” 
How  much  gentler  then  is  the  reproof  John  White  finds  on  his  paper 
just  returned  by  Jean  Leblanc,  “  ...  de  bonnes  idées,  seulement  quelques 
fautes  de  grammaire  regrettables.  Bon  devoir  dans  l’ensemble,  vous  vous 
exprimez  très  bien.” 

We  received  from  Falaise  this  spring  a  set  of  exercises,  questions  and 
answers,  written  in  English  by  a  class  practicing  the  idioms  for  dates, 
involving  numerals,  days  of  the  week,  months,  etc.— “What  is  the  date 
today?”  “Do  you  go  to  school  every  day  of  the  week?”  “How  many  days 
are  there  in  November?”  These  papers  happened  to  arrive  at  almost  the 
precise  moment  that  our  own  first-year  class  was  learning  to  correspond¬ 
ing  idioms.  There  were  enough  of  these  papers  to  offer  one  or  more  to 
each  member  of  the  class  correction.  What  vivid  examples  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  idiomatic  characteristics  of  the  language  these  were! 
And  how  easy  it  was  to  reverse  the  exercise  by  asking  the  pupils  to 
answer  the  same  questions  put  into  French,  then  to  mail  the  papers 
to  Falaise  from  whence  they  came  back  carrying  comments  ranging 
from  an  encouraging  “Peu  de  fautes— bon  devoir”  to  the  sterner  “Re¬ 
lisez,  vous  oubliez  des  mots— attention!  Un  peu  trop  de  fautes,  passable 
seulement.”  The  red  pencil  had  signaled  de  le  jour,  dans  un  novembre, 
le  premier  de  janvier.  Really  a  few  too  many  “fautes”!  Another  first- 
year  class  had  examined  a  series  of  papers  in  which  their  French  friends 
had  described  in  English  their  home  town.  Wondering  how  observant 
our  pupils  had  been,  we  asked  them  to  write  comments  in  English  about 
what  they  had  learned  from  correcting  these  papers.  We  felt  that  points 
of  structure  were  beginning  to  be  understood  when  we  noted  comments 
such  as,  “I  guess  I  have  stopped  feeling  sorry  for  myself  because  French 
seems  so  difficult  with  its  verb  forms  and  de,  de  la,  du,  etc.  I  have  also 
come  to  realize  how  important  spelling  is  and  how  foolish  misspellings 
make  a  paper  look.”  Another  pupil  finding  “has”  for  “is”  and  “they 
is”  and  “I  are”  concludes  that  verb  forms  are  important.  These  things 
are  tricky  in  any  language,  especially  to  the  foreigner,  he  concludes. 
Leif  said,  The  paper  I  worked  on  was  not  too  good;  something  like 
my  French-the  adjective  was  put  after  the  noun  instead  of  before  it. 
He  said  street  principal’.”  Nancy,  noticing  that  her  French  friend  puts 
wrong  endings  to  adjectives  is  alerted  to  her  own  errors  “because,”  says 
she,  “more  than  once  I  have  been  caught  doing  the  same  thing.” 
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Gentle  sympathy  arid  understanding  was  the  tone  of  nearly  all  the 
pupil  criticism,  a  tone  often  forsaken  by  the  teacher,  “who,”  as  one 
astute  pupil  observed,  “always  regards  errors  with  frownsl”  We  can 
smooth  our  frowns  a  bit  when  we  read  what  Sally  says  after  reading 
Monique’s  paper,  “I  think  that  the  writers  should  feel  proud  of  these 
papers  in  spite  of  the  mistakes,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  can  do  as  well 
in  a  year  or  two.”  Or  when  Jane  says,  “Learning  any  language  is  hard. 
You  realize  this  when  you  try  to  learn  a  language  such  as  French.  You 
also  see  that  you  are  not  the  only  one,  for  the  papers  that  the  French 
children  wrote  show  their  struggle  and  hardships  in  learning  English.” 
She  concludes  that,  “all  comes  slowly,”  and  that  “By  your  mistakes  you 
learn  things  in  a  language.”  As  a  footnote  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  particular  Jane  has  been  chosen  now,  a  year  later,  to  be  the 
(1960-61)  guest  student  in  Falaise.  Her  earlier  comments  suggest  the 
sympathetic  and  courageous  spirit  that  seems  to  qualify  her  for  her 
assignment. 

The  French  form  of  presentation  didn’t  go  unnoticed.  Lynn  took 
note  of  the  kind  of  paper  required.  “Very  impressive  and  neat.” 

Watching  for  signs  that  our  pupils  had  glimpsed  foreign  culture  we 
saw  comments  such  as,  “I  also  noticed  the  delightful  difference  between 
the  French  village  and  my  own  American  city.  All  the  shops  are  for 
one  special  purpose,  like  the  butcher’s  shop,  the  baker’s  shop  and  the 
chemist’s  shop.— They  have  a  market  day  when  they  can  buy  all  their 
needs  at  the  market  place.” 

Then  as  we  look  at  the  personal  marginal  comments,  shall  we  call  it 
empathy  when  we  note,  “This  paper  was  very  interesting  to  conect  be¬ 
cause  we  do  similar  papers  ourselves,  and  I  can  see  my  own  mistakes 
in  yours.  I  hope  I  have  not  marked  anything  wrong  through  misunder¬ 
standing.”  And  what  young  French  author  would  deny  a  thrill  when 
he  reads  Ellie’s  comment:  “Excellent!  This  is  a  terrific  account  of  your 
town.  I  learned  many  things  I  didn’t  know  before.”  Nicole’s  attempts 
at  literary  English  had  been  meagre  indeed,  but  she  must  have  felt  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  the  comment  of  her  American  critic,  “I  wish  I  could 
write  as  well  in  French  as  you  do  in  English.  The  part  I  like  best  in 
this  composition  is,  ‘On  Sunday  the  bells  of  the  churches  call  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  mass.’  The  only  criticism  I  have  of  your  paper  is  your  use  of 
prepositions,  but  that  comes  from  learning.” 

Do  we  detect  a  degree  more  of  realism  in  the  comments  made  to  us 
by  our  French  correctors?  Perhaps,  yet  the  tone  of  encouragement  is 
certainly  not  lacking.  We  had  asked  our  French  friends  to  evaluate  a 
certain  set  of  papers  by  using  the  symbols  familiar  to  them.  We  noted 
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with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  the  range  from  to  and  a  good 

deal  of  forthrightness  in  the  accompanying  comments,  “Attention  au 
temps  des  verbes  et  aux  auxiliaires.  N’inventez  pas  de  mots:  Parfumière 
n’existe  pas.”— “Attention  aux  expressions  françaises!  On  ne  s’assied  pas 
dans  une  banquette.”  Leslie  was  accused  of  passages  très  enfantins, 
but  was  said  to  have  written  “un  devoir  assez  humoristique. 

The  older  the  pupil,  the  more  analytical  are  his  observations,  of 
course.  Our  seniors  (fourth-year  French),  examined  this  year  a  set  of 
papers  written  in  English  by  Falaise  students  of  about  the  same  age 
on  the  following  subject:  a)  If  you  had  to  deliver  a  sermon  what  sub¬ 
ject  would  you  choose,  and  why?  b)  Summarize  the  points  you  would 
make.  Some  of  the  young  authors  dwelt  on  the  need  for  God  in  human 
life,  or  on  the  picture  of  Jesus  on  Calvary.  Another  would  remind  us 
of  the  need  for  right  living  in  view  of  the  coming  end  of  the  world. 
“Live  as  right  as  you  can,  and  it  will  be  alright,”  we  are  assured.  The 
need  for  charity,  fraternity,  patriotism  and  peace  were  all  mentioned. 
A  few  chose  the  more  specific  problems  of  capital  punishment,  the  abuses 
of  the  cinema,  parents’  responsibility  to  their  children,  the  Teddy  Boys 
or  the  Blousons  Noirs.  Despite  the  picturesque  quality  of  much  of  the 
expression  with  its  errors  in  construction  and  vocabulary,  the  thought, 
with  its  encouraging  idealism  was  easily  discernible  and  evoked  from 
the  American  examiners  a  friendly,  “Nice  job!  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

I  have  given  you  a  II  which  is  an  excellent  mark.  It  is  17  or  18  in  your 
marking  system.  Bonne  chance!”  Or,  “Your  paper  gave  me  some  new 
thoughts  to  think  about.”  Some  added  in  the  margin  their  personal 
greetings  to  their  G.F.S.  comrade  who  had  gone  to  Falaise  as  student 
ambassador  for  six  months.  “Dites  hello  à  John  Shaw  pour  moi,  s’il 
vous  plait.”  Some  of  the  comments  stretched  themselves  into  lengthy 
injunctions  concerning  either  structure  or  content  or  both.  Marie-France 
Cornu,  the  Falaise  girl  spending  this  year  in  our  school,  and  who  had 
her  share  in  examining  these  “sermons”  written  by  her  comrades,  pre¬ 
fers  jocularity  to  delicacy  as  she  writes  on  Janine  Lemaitre’s  paper,  “Not 
too  good,  Janine.  Your  ideas  are  not  very  clear  and  you  don’t  know 
how  to  build  a  sentence.  Of  course  I  understand  that  you  did  not  spend 
five  months  at  G.F.S.  Say  hello  to  everybody.”  And  our  Deena,  last  year’s 
student  ambassador  to  Louis-Liard,  says  to  her  friend,  Brigitte  Sapin, 
whose  “excellent  ideas”  surpass  her  English,  “N’oublie  pas  que  ce  n’est 
pas  le  français  que  tu  écris  làl” 

Henri,  deploring  the  evils  of  television,  calls  forth  from  his  corrector 
the  suggestion  that  his  ideas  would  be  strengthened  if  he  would  use 
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examples  and  would  name  a  particular  program  that  is  bad.  Jean-Pierre 
is  advised  that  in  his  conclusion  about  the  cinema  he  assumes  two  things 
which  he  should  not  assume,  namely:  1)  People  follow  blindly  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  movie  star,  and  2)  Every  hero  of  every  movie  is  bad.  Daniel¬ 
le  expresses  concern  about  the  condition  of  man  in  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  world.  To  her  our  Peter  says,  “I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  your 
frame  of  mind.  However,  you  mustn’t  allow  your  emotionalism  to  take 
command  when  it  is  not  called  for.”  He  ends  by  wishing  her,  “Bonne 
chance,”  and  signs  himself,  “Ton  professeur  américain.”  To  Daniel 
Blandin,  whose  plea  is  for  peace  through  brotherly  love,  Steve  suggests 
that  his  sermon  would  be  better  if  he  could  find  a  way  to  convince 
people  of  the  world  to  love  each  other.  As  we  note  the  picturesque 
quality  of  much  of  the  English  in  which  these  sermons  were  clothed 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Janine  who  finds  that  to  deliver  a  ser¬ 
mon  is  a  very  big  thing,  is  it?”  Yet  we  cannot  ignore  the  sublimity  of 
thought  in  Marie-Claude’ s  words  as  she  reminds  her  hearers  that 
“During  centuries  war  had  been  considered  as  the  king  s  hobby.  Now¬ 
adays  we  make  always  the  war.  Every  day  our  brothers  are  killed  in 
Algeria.  We  must  do  something.  God  has  said,  Love  for  each  other. 
We  must  go  our  hands  in  our  hands  with  the  peace.” 

A  few  weeks  later  our  eleventh  graders  tried  their  own  skill  at  or¬ 
ganizing  a  sermon  in  French.  Under  the  overall  title  of  “Mon  Choix 
de  Sermon”  they  expressed  thoughts  about  La  Foi  et  la  Vie,  L’Amour 
Fraternel,  L’Honnêteté,  La  Tolérance,  La  Prière ,  L’Amitié ,  and  even 
about  L’Inutilité  des  bombes  atomiques  partout  où  elles  se  trouvent 
dans  le  monde,  and  none  seemed  to  deny  the  responsibility  of  man 

d’agir  en  homme  de  bonne  volonté. 

In  the  course  of  some  weeks  these  sermons  were  returned  with  the 
comments  of  their  French  friends.  Here  again  the  frank  criticism  was 
tempered  with  friendly  assurance  and  constructive  admonition.  Chris, 
the  dissenter,  who  had  written  flippantly,  “Si  je  devais  faire  un  sermon 
je  dirais  qu’on  ne  doit  pas  faire  des  sermons.  Chacun  doit  apprendre 
pour  lui-même,”  got  what  he  deserved  when  his  critics,  Brigitte,  put 
on  his  paper,  “Vous  ne  traitez  pas  le  sujet,  et  c’est  vraiment  TROP 
court.”  But  since  the  able  Chris  had  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  a  group 
of  six  to  visit  Falaise  this  summer,  the  barb  must  have  had  little  sting, 
for  Brigitte  added  in  the  margin,  “A  bientôt!  Nous  nous  verrons  plus 
longtemps  en  juillet  pour  continuer  le  sermon.”  Now  a  few  weeks  later 
Chris  and  Brigitte  have  seen  each  other.  Brigitte  in  her  turn  has  been 
appointed  to  be  the  guest  student  at  G.F.S.  for  1960-61.  One  detects 
no  flippancy  in  the  letter  Chris  writes  back  from  Falaise.  “Je  suis  main- 
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tenant  à  Falaise.  J’ai  beaucoup  causé  en  français  et  j’ai  commencé  à 
comprendre  de  plus  en  plus  les  autres.”  Fie  goes  on  to  explain  a  visa 
complication  which  Brigitte  has  encountered  and  queries,  “Oh!  Qu’est- 
ce  qu’on  va  faire  if  she  can’t  come?  If  Brigitte  can’t  come,  no  one  will 
come  next  year.  Je  pense  (tout  le  monde  pense)  que  ce  sera  dommage.” 
Heather,  another  of  the  six  chosen  ones,  must  have  found  it  heartwarm¬ 
ing  to  read  in  the  margin  of  her  paper,  “You  will  be  staying  in  my 
family  in  July,  and  I  am  very  pleased  when  I  think  that  I  shall  see 
you  very  soon.  Vivement  juillet!  Nous  vous  attendons.”  Now  Heather, 
too,  writes  of  the  happily  overwhelming  sensations  she  is  having  among 
the  Falaisiens. 

The  cause  of  teaching  the  importance  of  the  French  “tournure”  was 
supported  over  and  over  again  in  the  papers,  with  comments  such  as 
“Vous  pensez  en  anglais  et  traduisez  ensuite.  Vous  écrivez  des  phrases 
difficilement  compréhensibles.  C’est  dommage.  Bon  courage,  et  pensez 
en  français  c’est  si  facile.”  Flenry,  the  lad  who  has  always  had  trouble 
penetrating  the  mysteries  of  the  conditional  sentence  found  on  his  paper 
a  carefully  organized  chart  separating  the  “proposition  principale”  from 
the  “proposition  subordonnée”  with  examples  of  tenses  required  in 
each.  Then  there  was  the  final  encouraging  word:  “Faites  attention— 
ce  n’est  pas  difficile.” 

May  we  conclude  then  that  exchange  of  homework  can  help  us  il¬ 
luminate  not  only  structure,  form  and  cultural  patterns,  but  mental 
and  spiritual  conceptions  as  well?  And  have  we  not  some  evidence  that 
ideas  are  passing  back  and  forth  between  the  young  people  of  at  least 
one  French  and  one  American  school  as  we  note  Tom’s  sermon  on 
“Ideals”?  Tom  tells  us  that  youth  is  the  time  when  curious  minds 
reach  out  toward  the  many  ideals  held  before  them,  but  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  discovers  that  life  is  not  just  “un  bol  de  cerises.” 
His  counsel  is,  however,  not  to  desert  one’s  ideals,  and  not  to  rely  on 
false  independence.  Youth  has  responsibility  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  the  world.  Even  though  Tom’s  “bol  de  cerises”  brought  forth  a, 
“Ne  traduisez  pas  les  expressions  anglaises,  car  en  français  cela  ne  veut 
RIEN  dire,”  his  French  friend  couldn’t  have  missed  the  flavor  of  his 
message  for  she  adds,  “Mais  autrement  vos  idées  sont  très  bonnes,  dé- 
veloppez-les  parfois  un  peu  plus.” 

Ideas  and  ideals  are  passing.  “Bon  courage”  to  all  teachers  who  would 
lend  momentum  to  the  pitching  or  the  catching. 

Germantown  Friends  School 


Readers  for  Direct  Method  Classes 

by  Hugh  Campbell 

T 

■  he  WORDS  “Direct  Method”  in  their  most  extreme  sense  im¬ 
ply  die  use  of  no  English  at  all  in  the  classroom.  The  French  teachers 
who  use  the  direct  method  uphold  this  principle  in  varying  degrees, 
from  the  most  rigid,  who  follow  it  exactly,  to  the  more  moderate,  who 
use  English  occasionally  for  reasons  of  expediency.  However,  practical¬ 
ly  all  direct  method  teachers  have  their  students  read,  and  at  an  early 
stage  in  their  language  careers.  At  this  moment  do  they  abandon  their 
ideals  and  openly  or  surreptitiously  let  the  student  translate?  The  usual 
French  readers  available  from  American  publishers  have  French-Eng- 
lish  vocabularies  in  the  back  of  the  book.  Isn  t  the  use  of  such  readers 
an  admission  that  translation  is  permissable  but  just  “outside  of  class”? 
The  tenet  drat  French  can  be  best  taught  without  translating  into 
English  does  not  have  to  be  abandoned  when  students  read. 

For  advanced  students  taking  the  CEEB  exams  or  working  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  there  are  a  great  number  of  suitable  texts,  such  as 
the  Classiques  Larousse  or  the  Livre  de  Poche  series.  The  student’s  abil¬ 
ity  will  permit  fruitful  use  of  a  Larousse  dictionary.  The  student  can 
prepare  himself,  read  and  learn  vocabulary  without  recourse  to  trans¬ 
lation. 

As  of  the  moment  first  readings  in  French  can  be  done  with  a  series 
of  readers  published  by  Didier  and  accompanied  by  Pierre  Fourré’s 
Premier  Dictionnaire  en  Images,  which  explains  graphically  (and  very 
well)  the  meaning  of  1300  basic  words.  These  books  are  available  from 
the  National  Information  Bureau,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
when  it  can  keep  them  in  stock.  At  present,  therefore,  a  beginning 
reader  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  advanced  readers  are  available;  both 
are  meant  to  be  read  without  translation.  What  exists  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  reader? 

To  avoid  books  containing  an  English  vocabulary,  some  teachers  read 
French  school  texts  or  their  own  mimeographed  stories  but  how  can 
their  students  learn  the  meanings  of  the  words?  There  is  too  much  of 
a  jump  from  the  graphic  explanations  of  the  Didier  dictionary  to  the 
much  more  complete  definitions  of  a  Larousse.  An  intermediate  student 
will  be  lost  in  the  several  possible  definitions  of  a  word  or  caught  m 
a  circular  quagmire  such  as  this: 
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une  frisure— action  ou  manière  de  friser 
friser— crêper,  mettre  en  boucles 
crêper— friser  en  manière  de  crêpe 

An  advanced  student  will  probably  escape  from  this  tangle  when  he 
meets  “boucle.”  He  will  also  be  able  to  properly  weigh  the  various 
meanings  offered  by  Larousse  and  select  the  one  he  needs.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  student  needs  French  definitions  tailored  to  fit  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  story  being  read.  Cognates  and  synonyms  can  expand  his 
vocabulary  enormously  while  making  meanings  clear.  Antonyms,  words 
of  the  same  family,  notes  and  possible  supplementary  illustrations  can 
fill  in  explanations  where  necessary  to  make  words  absolutely  clear.  If 
any  such  definitions  are  going  to  work  it  is  essential  that  they  be  so 
obvious  that  the  student  is  not  tempted  to  use  a  French-English  dic¬ 
tionary.  Is  such  a  vocabulary  of  simplified  French  definitions  possible? 

Here  are  three  examples  of  intermediate  texts  of  graduated  difficulty 
as  they  are  now  published  by  American  firms  but  with  the  addition  of 
simplified  French  definitions  to  explain  the  italicized  words. 

Contes  Populaires,  by  Méras  &  Célières  (Houghton  Mifflin),  “Un  Secret 
de  Médecin.” 

Un  jeune  docteur,  August  Fournier,  s’installe  à  Versailles  pour  dé¬ 
buter  dans  sa  profession.  Comme  il  est  très  pauvre,  il  est  obligé  d’ha¬ 
biter  une  maison  misérable,  où  il  attend  en  vain  la  clientèle.  De  jour 
en  jour,  ses  rêves  de  fortune  et  de  gloire  diminuent.  Les  amis  qui  ont 
promis  de  l’aider  sont  trop  occupés  de  leurs  propres  affaires.  Il  com¬ 
mence  à  se  décourager. 

s’installe— apporter  son  lit,  ses  chaises  pour  habiter  une 
nouvelle  maison  (F)* 
débuter— commencer  (F) 
obligé— Cognate  (F) 
en  vain— Cognate;  sans  succès 

clientèle— Cognate;  les  malades  qui  cherchent  un  méde¬ 
cin  (F) 

de  jour  en  jour— d’un  jour  à  l’autre 
rêves— désirs 

diminuent— Cognate;  Antonym— grandir 

occupés— Cognate;  ils  travaillent  et  n’ont  pas  de  temps 

propres— personnelles 

affaires— vies,  ce  qu’ils  font;  leurs  transactions  commer¬ 
ciales 

se  décourager— Cognate;  Antonym— encourager 
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Huit  Contes  Choisis,  by  Maupassant,  ed.  White  (Heath),  “Deux  Amis" 
Paris  était  bloqué,  affame  et  râlant.  Les  moineaux  se  faisaient  bien 
rares  sur  les  toits,  et  les  égouts  se  dépeuplaient.  On  mangeait  n’importe 
quoi. 

Comme  il  se  promenait  tristement  par  un  clair  matin  de  janvier  le 
long  du  boulevard  extérieur,  les  mains  dans  les  poches  de  sa  culotte 
d’uniforme  et  le  ventre  vide,  M.  Morissot,  horloger  de  son  état  et  pan¬ 
touflard  par  occassion,  s’arrêta  net  devant  un  confrère  qu’il  reconnut 
pour  un  ami.  C’était  M.  Sauvage,  une  connaissance  du  bord  de  l’eau. 

bloqué— C  ogna  te 
affamé— avait  faim 

râlant— le  bruit  qu’une  personne  fait  en  souffrant  ou  en 
mourant 

moineaux— petits  oiseaux  de  la  rue 
se  faisaient— étaient 
bien— très 

égouts— conduits  sous  la  terre  pour  enlever  la  pluie  et 
l’eau  sale  des  maisons  de  la  ville 
se  dépeuplaient— avaient  toujours  moins  d’habitants 
n’importe  quoi— ce  qu’on  pouvait  trouver 
culotte— vêtement  d’homme  qui  s’arrête  aux  genoux 
ventre—  V organe  qui  digère  la  nourriture  de  l’homme 
vide— Antonym— plein 

horloger— l’ homme  qui  vend  et  répare  les  montres,  les 
horloges 

état— par  profession 

pantouflard— Parisien  qui  montait  la  garde  à  Paris  pen¬ 
dant  le  siège  de  1871 
par  occasion— parfois,  de  temps  en  temps 
net— d’un  coup,  abruptement 
confrère— collègue 

connaissance  du  bord  de  l’eau— ami  qu’il  a  fait  quand 
il  était  à  côté  de  la  Seine 

3 armi  les  Meilleurs  Contes,  by  Denoeu  (Holt),  “Le  Curé  de  Cucugnan” 
L 'abbé  Marin  était  curé  ...  de  Cucugnan. 

Bon  comme  le  pain,  franc  comme  l'or,  il  aimait  paternellement  ses 
iucugnanais ;  pour  lui,  son  Cucugnan  aurait  été  le  paradis  sur  terre, 
i  les  Cucugnanais  lui  avaient  donné  un  peu  de  satisfaction.  Mais,  hélas! 

-s  araignées  filaient  dans  son  confessional,  et,  le  beau  jour  de  Pâques, 
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les  hosties  restaient  au  fond  de  son  saint-ciboire.  Le  bon  prêtre  en  ava 
le  cœur  meurtri ,  et  toujours  il  demandait  a  Dieu  la  grace  de  ne  p. 
mourir  avant  d’avoir  ramene  au  bercail  son  troupeau  dispersé. 

Or,  vous  allez  voir  que  Dieu  l’entendit. 

Un  dimanche,  après  l’Evangile,  M.  Martin  monta  en  chaire. 

abbé— curé,  prêtre 
franc— sincère 
or— métal  précieux,  jaune 
paternellement— Cognate;  comme  un  père 
Cucugnanais— habitants  de  Cucugnan 
arraigné es— insectes  qui  font  des  toiles  pour  attraper  d 
mouches  dans  les  coins  des  pièces  et  des  fenêtres 
filaient— faire  une  toile,  une  étoffe 
confessional— la  cellule  .  .  .  où  le  prêtre  se  met  pour  e 
tendre  la  confession  (D)* 
beau— saint  (D) 

Pâques— fête  de  l’Eglise  chrétienne  en  mémoire  de  la  r 
surrection  de  Jésus-Christ  (L)* 
hosties— le  pain  offert  et  consacré  par  le  prêtre  à  la  mes 
saint-ciboire— vase  pour  les  hosties  consacrées.  (Les  C 
cugnanais  n’allaient  pas  à  la  communion,  même 
jour  de  Pâques.) 
en— à  cause  de  ce  fait 
meurtri— blessé  profondément  (L) 
ramené— faire  revenir  (L) 

bercail— le  sein  de  l’Eglise  (L),  la  religion  orthodox 
Jésus-Christ  est  le  berger  qui  mène  les  brebis  i 
bercail,  à  la  bergerie  qui  est  l’église 
troupeau— groupe  de  chrétiens  fidèles 
or— maintenant 

chaire— l’endroit,  souvent  élevé,  d’où  le  prêtre  parle  ai 
fidèles 

*  (Abbreviations:  F— the  word  is  in  Fourré’s  Premier  Dictionnaire  i 
Images;  L— definition  comes  from  Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire;  E 
Denoeu  supplies  these  meanings  as  footnotes  to  the  present  Holt  tex 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  American  publishers  to  modify  their  t 
cellent,  existing  readers  in  the  way  just  outlined?  New  readers  cou 
be  brought  out  on  the  same  principle.  Advanced  readers  with  a  si 
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plified  French  vocabulary  would  eliminate  the  cost  of  a  Larousse,  while 
retaining  the  advantages  of  learning  French  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
cognates.  Best  of  all,  such  a  system  would  mean  that  the  possibility  of 
thinking  in  French,  of  reading  French  without  English  subtitles,  would 
no  longer  be  a  goal  for  advanced  students  only;  it  could  be  attained 
from  the  very  first  day  onwards.  There  would  be  a  logical  progression 
from  the  drawings  of  the  Fourré  dictionary  to  the  simplified  definitions, 
synonyms  and  cognates  of  the  intermediate  reader  to  the  more  complete 
Larousse  definitions.  Each  step  would  prepare  for  the  following  one 
and  all  steps  would  increase  the  understanding  of  French  in  French. 

There  is  only  one  drawback:  readers  with  a  simplified  French  voca¬ 
bulary  have  not  yet  been  made.  American  editors  want  to  publish  what 
teachers  need.  If  this  type  of  reader  seems  valuable,  sufficient  mention 
of  it  must  be  made  to  publishers  to  arouse  their  interest. 

Roxbury  Latin  School 


Notes  and  Discussion 


Stendhal,  Lanjuinais,  et  le  châtiment  corport 

Dans  le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  Stendhal  prête  à  madame  de  Rénal  une  répugnan 
invincible  pour  le  futur  précepteur  de  ses  enfants.  Elle  craint  surtout  qu’en  1 
corrigeant,  il  n’ait  recours  au  châtiment  corporel.  “La  délicatesse  de  femme,  préci 
Stendhal,  était  pousée  à  un  point  excessif  chez  Mme  de  Rénal,  Elle  se  faisait  Lima; 
la  plus  désagréable  d’un  être  grossier  et  mal  peigné,  chargé  de  gronder  ses  enfan 
uniquement  parce  qu’il  savait  le  latin,  un  langage  barbare  pour  lequel  on  fout 
terait  ses  enfants. ”l 

Lorsque  Julien  se  présente  au  château  et  qu’elle  remarque  la  beauté  de  son  tei 
et  la  douceur  de  ses  yeux,  elle  reste  interdite.  “Quoi,  c’était  là  ce  précepteur  qu’el 
s’était  figuré  comme  un  prêtre  sale  et  mal  vêtu,  qui  viendrait  gronder  et  fouett 
ses  enfants!”  Ses  craintes  renaissent  au  moment  où,  n’osant  croire  à  son  bonhei 
elle  demande  à  Julien  s’il  sait  le  latin.  Ces  mots  choquent  l’orgueil  du  jeune  pays; 
et  elle  lui  trouve  l’air  fort  méchant.  “N’est-ce  pas,  lui  dit-elle,  les  premiers  jou 
vous  ne  donnerez  pas  le  fouet  à  mes  enfants,  même  quand  ils  ne  sauraient  pas  leu 
leçons”  (pp.  27-28). 

La  répugnance  qu’éprouve  madame  de  Rénal  pour  ce  précepteur  inconnu  reflï 
celle  que  ressentait  le  jeune  Henri  Beyle  pour  l’abbé  Raillane  et  surtout  pour  ] 
prêtres,  “gens  du  commun,”  au  milieu  desquels  il  avait  passé  sa  jeunesse  “dans 
temps  de  la  Terreur.”  Mais  l’abbé  n’avait  jamais  donné  le  fouet  à  son  célèbre  élèi 
Pourquoi  Stendhal  revient-il,  à  trois  reprises,  sur  le  châtiment  corporel? 

C’est  peut-être  le  petit  livre  de  J.  D.  Lanjuinais,  La  Bastonnade  et  la  flagellatii 
pénales  qui  a  suggéré  à  Stendhal  de  souligner  chez  madame  de  Rénal  cette  appi 
hension  à  l’égard  du  fouet.  Dans  le  numéro  de  février  1825  du  London  Magazii 
il  consacrait  plusieurs  paragraphes  au  livre  du  comte  Lanjuinais.  Lanjuinais,  afl 
me-t-il  dans  son  style  enjoué,  “veut  .  .  .  faire  renoncer  les  jésuites  à  leur  coutui 
de  flageller  les  enfants,  mais  les  bons  pères  sont  obstinés;  ils  prétendent  que  c’< 
leur  seul  plaisir.”2  Stendhal  revient  à  la  charge  dans  une  de  ses  “Lettres  à  Stritcl 
datée  du  15  février  1825.  Il  mande  à  son  correspondant  que  “M.  le  comte  Lanji 
nais,  qui  est  janséniste,  persécute  les  jésuites  avec  son  inexorable  bons  sens.”  A 
suite  de  quelques  remarques  sur  le  plan  du  livre,  Stendhal  ajoute:  “Il  arrive  en 
aux  jésuites,  sans  lesquels  rien  ne  se  fait  en  France,  et  qui  veulent  rétablir  le  foi 
à  l’usage  des  écoliers”  (p.  124). 

En  effet,  dans  le  Chapitre  IX,  “Bastonnade  infligée  par  l’autorité  cléricale,  a 
ecclésiastiques  et  aux  laïcs,”  Lanjuinais  soutient  “que  dans  leurs  missions  du  Pa 
guay,  les  jésuites  avaient  au  dix-huitième  siècle,  renouvelé  les  flagellations  corr 
tionnelles.”  Et  il  termine  ainsi  son  chapitre:  “Mais  ce  qu’on  a  le  plus  reproc 
aux  jésuites  dans  ce  genre,  c’est  le  fouet  donné  aux  écoliers  dans  leurs  collèges, 
les  inconvéniens  et  les  graves  désordres  favorisés  par  les  flagellations.”3 

Enfin,  dans  le  dernier  chapitre  de  la  Bastonnade,  l’auteur  déclare  “depuis  l’< 

1  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Garnier,  1939),  p.  25. 

2  Courrier  anglais,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1936),  IV,  369-70. 

3  La  Bastonnade  et  la  flagellation  pénales,  considérées  chez  les  peuples  anch 
et  chez  les  modernes  (2e  éd.;  Paris,  1825),  pp.  33-34. 
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pulsion  des  jésuites  il  n’a  guère  été  question  en  France,  au  moins  dans  la  capitale, 
de  fouetter  les  jeunes  gens  dans  les  collèges  ni  dans  les  pensions.”  Mais  il  ajoute: 
"Ceux  qui  parlent  de  confier  les  collèges  à  certaine  congrégation  réprouvée  par  nos 
lois,  devraient  songer  au  moins  que  la  première  chose  à  lui  interdire,  sous  peine  grave, 
serait  la  flagellation  des  étudians”  (p.  38). 

Il  est  vrai  que  Julien  n’est  ni  jésuite  ni  même  prêtre,  mais  madame  de  Rénal  sait 
que  le  précepteur  choisi  par  son  mari  enseigne  le  latin  et  se  destine  au  sacerdoce, 
et  elle  le  range  déjà  parmi  les  ecclésiastiques.  Elle  devient  donc  le  porte-parole  de 
Stendhal  qui,  depuis  la  tyrannie  Raillane  et  la  Terreur,  ne  cesse  de  manifester  son 
anticléricalisme.  Son  aversion  pour  le  clergé  et  surtout  pour  les  jésuites  et  la  con¬ 
grégation  s’accroît  après  l’avènement  de  Charles  X,  et  en  soulignant  les  craintes 
qu’éprouve  madame  de  Rénal  pour  le  châtiment  corporel,  Stendhal  se  souvient  peut- 
être  des  remarques  de  Lanjuinais. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Jules  C.  Alciatore 


Molière’ s  Tercentenaries  1959-1973 

The  years  1959  to  1973  offer  teachers  of  French  a  rare  opportunity  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  production  of  Molière’s  plays,  for  this  is  the  period  of  the  tercen¬ 
tenaries  of  his  important  productions.  Because  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Les 
Précieuses  ridicules  was  presented  and  received  by  Concord  Academy  last  fall  for  its 
300th  anniversary  (November  18,  1959),  it  seemed  possible  that  teachers  elsewhere 
might  like  a  calendar  of  tercentenaries  which  would  offer  similar  opportunities  in 
the  coming  years  to  produce  some  of  the  great  plays  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such 
celebrations  can  thus  be  thought  out  a  year  or  so  in  advance. 

The  following  calendarl  gives  the  dates  of  the  premières  of  each  play:  first  time 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  first  performance  in  Paris.  Since  some  of  these  dates 
are  late  spring  or  summer,  other  dates  within  the  calendar  school  year  are  sug¬ 
gested,  as,  for  example,  a  tercentenary  of  a  special  performance  before  Madame,  or 
Colbert,  or  some  other  great  figure. 

Tercentenary  Calendar  of  Molière’s  Best-Known  Plays  1659-1673 

YEAR  DATE  PLAY  PERFORMANCE  AND  NOTES 

1659 

mardi  18  novembre  Première  des  Précieuses  ridicules  au  Théâtre  du  Petit  Bourbon 
à  Paris. 

1660 

vendredi  38  mai  Première  de  Sganarelle  ou  le  Cocu  imaginaire  au  Théâtre  du  Petit 
Bourbon. 

jeudi  29  juillet  Les  Précieuses  ridicules  (avec  l 'Etourdi)  pour  Louis  XIV  à  Vincennes, 
mardi  26  octobre  Les  Précieuses  ridicules  "au  Louvre  chez  son  eminence  M.  le 
cardinal  Mazarin  qui  était  malade  dans  sa  chaise.  Le  roi  vit  la  Comédie  in¬ 
cognito  debout  appuyé  sur  le  dossier  de  la  chaise  de  S.E.” 

l  Notes  and  quotations  about  various  performances  are  taken  from  the  famous 

Registre  of  La  Grange,  edited  by  Bert  Young,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1948).  Volume  I  is  the 
facsimile  of  the  entire  document,  the  years  1658-1673  appearing  pages  2-142. 
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(octobre-décembre  1660:  destruction  du  Petit  Bourbon  et  reconstruction  de  la 
salle  du  Palais  Royal  pour  la  troupe  de  Molière.  “Pendant  que  l’on  travaille 
à  la  salle  du  palais  Royal  on  a  joué  plusieurs  fois  la  Comedie  à  la  ville”). 


1661 

mardi  25  janvier  Les  Précieuses  ridicules  pour  la  première  fois  dans  la  nouvelle  salle 
au  Palais  Royal. 

jeudi  31  mars  L’Etourdi  et  Les  Précieuses  ridicules  chez  M.  de  Vendôme,  oncle  de 
Monsieur,  le  jour  du  mariage  d’Henriette  d’Angleterre  avec  Monsieur,  frère  du 
roi. 

vendredi  24  juin  Première  de  l ’Ecole  des  maris  au  Palais  Royal, 
mercredi  17  août  Première  des  Fâcheux  aux  fêtes  à  Vaux, 
vendredi  4  novembre  Première  des  Fâcheux  au  Palais  Royal, 
samedi  6  novembre  Les  Fâcheux  et  l’Ecole  des  maris  chez  Monsieur. 

1662 

mardi  26  décembre  Première  de  l’Ecole  des  femmes  au  Palais  Royal. 

1663 

jeudi  1er  février  L’Ecole  des  femmes  chez  Colbert. 

mardi  3  avril  L’Ecole  des  femmes  chez  Madame  au  Palais  Royal. 

vendredi  1er  juin  Première)  de  la  Critique  de  l’Ecole  des  femmes  au  Palais  Royal. 

jeudi  18  octobre  Première  de  l'Impromptu  de  Versailles  à  Versailles. 

dimanche  4  novembre  Première  de  l’Impromptu  de  Versailles  au  Palais  Royal. 

1664 

mardi  29  janvier  Première  du  Mariage  forcé  devant  le  roi  dans  l’appartement  de  la 
reine-mère  au  Louvre. 

vendredi  15  février  Première  du  Mariage  forcé  au  Palais  Royal, 
lundi  12  mai  Première  de  Tartuffe  ou  l’Hypocrite  (3  premiers  actes)  pendant  le  6e 
jour  des  Plaisirs  de  Pile  Enchantée  à  Versailles. 


1665 

dimanche  15  février  Première  de  Dom  Juan  au  Palais  Royal. 

vendredi  14  août  LA  TROUPE  DE  MOLIÈRE  DEVIENT  LA  TROUPE  DU  ROI 
“La  Troupe  alla  a  Saint  Germain  en  laye.  Le  Roy  dit  au  Sr  de  Molière  qu’il 
vouloit  que  la  Troupe  dorénavant  luy  appartienst  et  la  demanda  a  Monsieur. 
Sa  Majesté  donna  en  mesme  temps  six  mil  livres  de  pension  a  la  Troupe  qui 
prist  congé  de  Monsieur  luy  demanda  la  Continuation  de  sa  protection  et  prist 
ce  Tiltre.” 

lundi  14  septembre  Première  de  l’Amour  médecin  à  Versailles.  “La  Troupe  est  partie 
pour  Versailles  le  Dimanche  13  Septembre  est  revenue  le  Jeudy  17me.  On  a  joué 
l ’Escolle  des  Maris  avec  l’Impromptu  et  l’amour  Médecin  trois  fois  avec  Musique 
et  ballet.” 

mardi  22  septembre  Première  de  l'Amour  médecin  au  Palais  Royal. 

dimanche  8  novembre  l’Amour  médecin  et  Tartuffe  "chez  Madame  la  Princesse  Pa¬ 
latine  par  ordre  de  monsieur  le  prince.” 


1666 

vendredi  4  juin  Première  du  Misanthrope  au  Palais  Royal, 
vendredi  6  août  Première  du  Médecin  malgré  lui  au  Palais  Royal. 
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vendredi  3  septembre  Le  Misanthrope  et  Le  Médecin  malgré  lui  ensemble  pour  la 
première  fois. 

jeudi  25  novembre  Le  Misanthrope  chez  Monsieur. 

mercredi  1er  décembre  La  troupe  de  Molière  va  à  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  pour  plus 
de  deux  mois.  “Le  mercredy  1er  Décembre  nous  sommes  partis  pour  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  en  laye  par  ordre  du  Roy.  Le  lendemain  on  a  commencé  le  ballet  des 
Muses  où  la  troupe  estoit  employée  dans  une  Pastorale  intitulée  Melicerte  . .  . 
Quelque  temps  apres  dans  le  mesme  Balet  des  Muses  on  y  adjousta  la  Comedie 
du  Sicilien.  La  troupe  est  revenue  de  Saint  Germain  le  Dimanche  20me  février 
1667.” 

jeudi  2  décembre  Première  de  Mélicerte  à  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

1667 

lundi  14  février  Première  du  Sicilien  ou  l’Amour  peintre  à  Saint-Germain  (avril  et 
mai:  Molière  malade  soigné  à  Auteuil  par  son  médecin  Mauvillain). 
dimanche  31  juillet  Tartuffe  (5  actes)  chez  Madame. 

vendredi  5  août  Première  de  Tartuffe  (5  actes)  sous  le  titre  de  l'Imposteur  au  Palais 
Royal.  (Interdiction  et  difficultés  par  la  suite)  (août-septembre  Molière  malade 
encore). 

1668 

vendredi  13  février  Première  à’ Amphitryon  au  Palais  Royal, 
dimanche  4  mars  Tartuffe  à  l’Hôtel  de  Condé. 

mercredi  25  avril  La  troupe  va  à  Versailles  jusqu’au  29  avril  et  joue  Amphitryon, 
Le  Médecin  malgré  lui  et  l'Ecole  des  femmes  parmi  d’autres  pièces, 
mardi  18  juillet  Première  de  George  Dandin  ou  le  mari  confondu  à  Versailles 
dimanche  9  septembre  Première  de  l ’Avare  au  Palais  Royal, 
jeudi  20  septembre  Tartuffe  à  Chantilly  pour  M.  le  Prince  (Condé). 
vendredi  2  novembre  “La  troupe  est  allé  a  St  Germain  ou  la  troupe  a  joué  le  maiy 
confondu  autrement  le  George  Dandin  trois  fois  et  une  fois  l’Avare,  le  retour 
esté  le  7eme  dudit  mois. 


1669 

mardi  5  février  Première  du  Tartuffe  définitif  (3e  placet)  au  Palais  Royal. 

lundi  7  octobre  Première  de  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  à  Chambord.  “Mardy  17 
septembre  La  Troupe  est  partie  pour  aller  à  Chambord.  On  y  a  joué  entre 
plusieurs  Comedies  le  Pourceaugnac  pour  la  première  fois.  Le  Retour  a  esté  le 
dimanche  20me  Octobre.” 

vendredi  15  novembre  Première  de  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  au  Palais  Royal. 


1670 

mardi  4  février  Première  des  Amants  magnifiques  à  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
mardi  14  octobre  Première  du  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  à  Chambord. 


jeudi  16  octobre 
lundi  20  octobre 
mardi  21  octobre 


!  d’autres  représentations  du  Bourgeois  gentilhomme 
à  Chambord. 


dimanche  9  novembre 
mardi  1 1  novembre 
jeudi  13  novembre 


d’autres  représentations  du  Bourgeois  gentilhomme 
à  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 


dimanche  23  novembre  Première  du  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  au  Palais  Royal. 
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1671 

dimanche  24  mai  Première  des  Fourberies  de  Scapin  au  Palais  Royal. 

1672 

vendredi  11  mars  Première  des  Femmes  savantes  au  Palais  Royal. 

1673 

vendredi  10  février  Première  du  Malade  imaginaire  au  Palais  Royal. 

dimanche  12  février  2e  représ,  du  Malade  imaginaire. 

mardi  14  février  3e  représ,  du  Malade  imaginaire. 

vendredi  17  février  4e  représ,  du  Malade  imaginaire.  MORT  DE  MOLIERE.  “Ce 
mesme  Jour  après  la  Comédie  sur  les  10  heures  du  soir  Monsieur  de  Molièie 
mourust  dans  sa  maison  Rue  de  Richelieu,  ayant  Joué  le  rosie  dud.  malade 
Imaginaire  fort  incommodé  d’un  Rhume  et  Auction  sur  la  poitrine  qui  luy  cau- 
soit  une  grande  toux  de  sorte  que  dans  de  grands  efforts  qu’il  fist  pour  cracher 
il  se  rompit  une  veyne  dans  le  Corps  et  ne  vescut  pas  demye  heure  ou  trois 
quartz  d’heures  depuis  lad.  veyne  rompue.  Son  Corps  est  enterré  a  St.  Joseph, 
ayde  la  parroisse  St  Eustache.  Il  y  a  une  tombe  élevée  d’un  pied  hors  la  terre. 

vendredi  3  mars  au  Palais  Royal  “on  recommença  le  Malade  Imaginaire.  M.  de  la 

Torilliere  joua  le  rosie  de  M,  de  Molière." 

Concord  Academy  Elizabeth  Maxfield  Miller 


A  F  LES  Project  with  Volunteer  Teachers 

Since  the  Spirng  term  of  1959  the  children  in  thirteen  elementary  schools  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  have  been  taking  French.  Under  the  energetic  guidance  of  Mr. 
C.  Camper,  Director  of  Instruction,  and  his  able  assistant,  Miss  Helen  Einstein,  a 
program  was  set  up  whereby  students  at  Roanoke  College  go  once  a  week  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  teach  the  language  for  a  half-hour  period.  Results  from  all  sides 
are  favorable  and  encouraging. 

The  teachers  go  on  different  days  of  the  week;  some  give  instruction  to  more  than 
one  class.  They  have  studied  French  for  at  least  two  years,  are  the  best  students  in 
Second  year  or  Advanced  College  French,  and  have  the  most  acceptable  pronunciation. 
The  grades  taught  vary  from  two  to  six  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  principal; 
in  some  cases  only  the  gifted  children  learn  the  new  language.  The  program  of 
teaching  is  quite  elastic;  much  is  left  up  to  the  student  teacher  to  decide.  Suggestions 
are  of  course  given;  conversation  and  oral  work  in  general  receive  the  major  emphasis. 
The  instructors  use  as  a  basis  Kany  and  Dondo’s  French  Conversation  booklets  (D.C. 
Heath  and  Co.)  with  the  usual  every-day  expressions,  and  have  the  children  dramatize 
selections.  The  teachers  add  vocabulary  and  expressions  connected  with  the  different 
seasons  and  holidays  of  the  year;  they  bring  books  on  France  to  develop  further 
interest.  With  the  oral  aim  in  view,  they  instruct  by  chorus  and  individual  work,  and 
avoid  writing  forms  on  the  board  as  much  as  possible.  All  take  pleasure  in  singing 
well-known  folk  songs,  “Alouette,”  “Frère  Jacques,”  “Il  était  une  bergère,”  etc.  To 
add  a  personal  touch,  each  member  of  a  class  will  wear  a  tag  bearing  his  first  name 
in  French. 

There  are  numerous  problems  connected  with  the  undertaking.  Some  principals 
would  prefer  the  subject  to  be  taught  with  greater  intensity  and  more  often;  others 
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declare  that  the  student  teachers’  French  accents  are  not  perfect,  that  they  lack  a 

about  achiW0UndMand  m  the  langUagC’  and  that  theV  do  n°t  know  enough 

h  •  V/",'  •  evertheIess'  the  Program  has  won  enthusiastic  approval  and  has 

sufficiin T  1  ?  EaCh  SCh°01  re^UeSted  thC  Same  studentick  to  teach-a 

lenrnh  °  C  teachers’  ability  and  interest.  The  time  of  instruction  has  been 

e  gthened  at  many  schools;  the  number  of  schools  receiving  foreign  language  in- 
strucuon  has  increased.  More  student  teachers  are  available  from  the  College,  alon^ 
with  students  from  nearby  Hollins  College  who  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
program  Spanish  is  also  being  taught,  records  for  both  languages  are  being  procured 
and  a  short  syllabus  of  study,  merely  meant  for  guidance  purposes,  has  been  worked 

The  parents  do  not  remain  silent  in  their  praise  of  the  project.  It  gives  them  a 
fres  pleasure  and  surprise  to  hear  their  family  “bubbling”  French  (words  of  a 
mother),  and  for  some  it  is  a  joy  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
language.  Through  their  PTAs  they  furnish  transportation  to  the  schools.  Last  year 
moreover,  the  student  teachers  received  small  checks  and  various  gifts  in  appreciation’ 
a  token  of  parental  approval. 

The  children  enjoy  a  change  in  their  study  program  and  having  a  young  attractive 
student  teacher  come  to  visit  them.  They  imitate  the  foreign  sounds,  learn  the  songs 
with  great  relaxation  and  little  strain.  They  feel  that  they  have  with  them  an  older 
brother  or  sister.  Youth  appreciates  youth. 

Our  students  who  teach  receive  neither  pay  nor  college  credit  for  their  efforts,  and 
yet  they  are  delighted  to  have  the  experience.  Indeed,  they  have  enjoyed  the  work 
so  much  that  the  majority  of  them  have  decided  to  go  into  teaching  foreign  languages. 
The  students  have  continued  their  program  this  year  at  the  same  school  and  have 

given  up  some  of  their  campus  extra-curricular  activities  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  teaching. 

The  value  of  the  program  is  unquestionable.  Although  the  children  may  be  getting 
3nly  a  smattering  of  the  foreign  language  and  will  probably  not  retain  a  great  deal 
af  what  they  learn,  they  are  being  exposed  to  the  foreign  language  at  an  early  and 
most  impressionable  age.  They  become  aware  that  there  are  people  different  from 
aurselves,  who  speak  another  language  and  who  have  other  customs  and  modes  of 
linking.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  we  are  also  training  more  foreign  language 
:eachers  for  our  country. 

Roanoke  College  Patricia  M.  Gathercole 


Odd  Bits  of  French  for  Dull  Moments 

What  teacher  of  French  has  not  livened  up  a  class  by  introducing  occasionally 
>ne  or  another  pecularity  in  French  vocabulary,  spelling  or  pronunciation?  In  the 
ollowing  collection  of  some  such  oddities  are  to  be  found,  to  be  sure,  many  well 
mown  linguistic  curiosities.  The  others  are,  I  believe,  less  known,  and  might  well 
erve  to  brighten  the  atmosphere  in  class  on  a  gloomy  day  and  help  introduce  stu- 
ents  to  certain  subtleties  in  French  speech. 

luelques  bizarreries  de  prononciation : 
l  est  de  l’Est. 

'os  fils  ont  cassé  les  fils. 
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Il  est  fier;  il  ne  faut  pas  s'y  fier. 

Nous  portions  nos  portions. 

Ils  excellent  dans  cet  art  excellent. 

Les  poules  du  couvent  couvent. 

Le  président  et  le  vice-président  président  à  tour  de  rôle. 

Nous  relations  les  faits  et  les  gestes  de  nos  relations. 

Cet  homme  ne  sera  content  si  ses  adversaires  content  cette  histoire. 

Comment  distinguer  entre : 

Cet  homme  est  énormément  bête 
Cet  homme  est  ténor,  mais  m’embête 
Cet  homme  est  énorme  et  m’embête 
Cet  homme  est  énorme  même  en  bête. 

Gall,  amant  de  la  reine,  alla,  tour  magnanime, 

Gallamment  de  l’arène  à  la  tour  Magne,  à  Nîme.  (Marc  Monnier) 

Laurent  Pichat,  virant,  coup  hardi!  bat  Empis; 

Lors  Empis,  chavirant,  couard,  dit:  Bah!  tant  pis! 

Il  ne  faut  pas  s’en  faire  à  cause  de  cent  fers 
Un  maréchal-ferrant  ferrait. 

Or,  voici  que,  par  aventure, 

Quinze  marchands  très  affairés, 

Dont  les  chevaux  sont  à  ferrer. 

Amènent  chacun  leur  monture. 

—Quinze  chevaux  sont  à  ferrer, 

Fit  le  maréchal  effaré. 

Enfin... il  ne  faut  pas  s’en  faire. 

—Bien  sûrl  fit  le  plus  déluré. 

Bien  sûrl  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  cent  fers. 

Quelques  devinettes : 

Pourquoi  les  poules  ont-elles  des  œufs  et  les  coqs  des  ailes?— Parce  qu’elles  ont  be 
d’eux  et  qu’ils  ont  besoin  d’elles. 

Quelle  est  la  meilleure  défense  de  Paris?— La  lettre  A,  car  sans  elle  Paris  serait  ; 
Variante: 

Vous  connaissez  Paris. 

Eh  bien,  mes  bons  amis, 

Sans  moi,  ce  beau  pays 
A  coup  sûr  serait  pris. 

Quelle  est  la  différence  entre  un  écolier  et  une  rivière?— Le  premier  est  obligé  d 
lever  de  bon  matin  pour  aller  en  classe,  tandis  que  la  rivière  "suit  son  co 
sans  sortir  de  son  lit. 

Enigme : 

Je  suis  ce  que  je  suis;  mais  je  ne  suis  pas  ce  que  je  suis;  car  si  j’étais  ce  que  je 
je  ne  serais  pas  ce  que  je  suis. 

Solution:  C’est  un  valet  qui  n’est  pas  le  maître  qu’il  suit;  car  s’il  était  le  maître 
suit,  il  ne  serait  pas  le  valet. 
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Toutes  les  couleurs. 

Un  pere  et  un  fils  se  promènent  dans  un  verger. 

—Papa,  qu’est-ce  que  ces  fruits? 

—Ce  sont  des  prunes  noires. 

—Mais  papa,  elles  sont  roses. 

Elles  sont  roses  parce  qu’elles  sont  encore  vertes. 

Georgetown  University  Robert  W.  LowE 


Foreign  Teaching  Posts 


Professional  Miscellany 


Foreign  Teaching  Posts  will  be  open  for  United  States  citizens  in  Army-operated 
schools  for  American  children  in  Okinawa,  Korea,  Japan,  Germany  and  France  for 
the  1961-62  school  year.  The  greatest  number  of  vacancies  will  be  for  elementary 
teachers  experienced  in  the  primary  grades.  High  school  teachers  who  qualify  in 
two  major  fields  will  be  needed  also.  School  librarians,  teachers  of  remedial  reading 
n  elementary  grades  and  romance  languages  in  high  school  are  in  demand.  Guidance 
tounselors  and  dormitory  supervisors  will  be  required  and  a  limited  number  of 
idministrative  openings  are  expected. 

Qualifications  include  a  bachelor’s  degree,  teacher  training  and  two  years  of 
eaching  experience. 

Salary  for  the  instructional  staff  is  $4435  for  the  school  year  with  additional  in- 
xements  for  a  master’s  degree  and  for  30  semester  hours  above  the  master’s.  Rent¬ 
rée  living  quarters  and  transportation  overseas  and  return  are  provided  by  the 
ïovernment.  The  tour  of  duty  is  one  year. 

For  application  procedure,  send  a  postal  card  immediately  to:  Teacher  Recruitment, 
Civilian  Personnel  Office,  U.  S.  Army  Support  Center,  1660  East  Hyde  Park 
loulevard,  Chicago  15,  Illinois. 


dountain  Interstate  Foreign  Language  Conference 

The  tenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  MIFLC  was  held  October  14  and  15  at 
ikeville  College,  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  where  it  originated  in  1950.  An  interesting 
nd  varied  program  consisted  of  talks,  panel  discussions,  and  illustrated  lectures, 
welve  colleges  and  a  few  high  schools  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  were 
:p  resen  ted.  Highlighting  the  week-end  was  a  trip  through  the  scenic  eastern  Kentucky 
tountains  to  the  Breaks  Interstate  Park,  and  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  "Grand 
anyon  of  the  South.”  This  was  climaxed  by  an  excellent  banquet  at  the  new  Rhodo- 
;ndron  Lodge  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  75  guests  were  in  attendance.  Main 
leaker  for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Arie  D.  Bestebreurtje,  pastor  of  the  Calvin  Pres- 
i  terian  Church  in  Louisville,  who  delivered  an  interesting  and  inspiring  address, 
l  ower  of  Babel  and  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.”  A  brief  business  session 
iturday  noon  brought  the  tenth  annual  conference  to  a  close. 


East  Tennessee  State  College 


Secretary,  MIFLC 
Edward  G.  Lodter 


The  FL  Program 

National  Defense  Language  Institutes  Summer  19( 

Essential  information  about  the  National  Defense  Language  Institutes  of  int 
est  to  teachers  of  French  is  contained  in  the  following  entries.  Please  note  that  m 
of  them  contain  a  code  number  in  parentheses  at  the  end.  These  numbers,  from 
to  4,  refer  to  the  level  of  audio-lingual  proficiency  of  the  participants  for  whom  i 
program  is  designed.  They  apply  to  secondary  programs  only. 

(1)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  follow  closely  and  with  ease  all  types  of  stand; 
speech,  such  as  rapid  or  group  conversation,  plays,  and  movies;  and  (b)  the  abil 
to  approximate  native  speech  in  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  pronunciation  (e.g., 
ability  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  be  at  ease  in  social  situations). 

(2)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  understand  conversation  of  average  tempo,  1 
tures,  and  news  broadcasts;  and  (b)  the  ability  to  talk  with  a  native  without  mak 
glaring  mistakes,  and  with  a  command  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  sufficient  to 
press  one’s  thoughts  in  sustained  conversation. 

(3)  indicates  (a)  the  ability  to  get  the  sense  of  what  an  educated  native  s 
when  he  is  enunciating  carefully  and  speaking  simply  on  a  general  subject,  and 
the  ability  to  talk  on  prepared  topics  (e.g.,  for  classroom  situations)  without  obvi 
faltering,  and  to  use  the  common  expressions  needed  for  getting  around  in 
foreign  country,  speaking  with  a  pronunciation  readily  understandable  to  a  nat 

(4)  indicates  that  the  institute  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  whose  auc 
lingual  proficiency  falls  below  the  requirements  set  forth  in  (3),  and  whose  prim 
need  is  intensive  training  in  understanding  and  speaking  the  target  language. 

Requests  for  further  information  or  for  application  forms  should  be  sent  to 
director  of  the  institute  or  institutes  which  the  applicant  feels  best  suit  his  ne< 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Institutes  must  be  sent  before  Ma 
1,  1961. 

Except  as  specifically  noted,  individuals  previously  enrolled  in  an  NDEA  langu 
institute  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  institutes  listed  here. 

Univ.  of  Alabama,  8  weeks,  June  12— Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Ere 
and  Spanish,  42  participants.  Prof.  Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Lar 
Univ.  of  Alabama,  University. 

Appalachian  S.T.C.,  8  weeks,  June  19-Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers 
French  and  Spanish,  48  participants.  Prof.  J.  Roy  Prince,  Dept,  of  FLs,  Appalacf 
STC,  Boone,  N.C. 

Bowdoin  College,  7  weeks,  June  22— Aug.  8:  Franco- American  Secondary  Scl 
Teachers  of  French,  40  participants.  Prof.  Gerard  J.  Brault,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Lai 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

UCLA,  7  weeks,  June  26— Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and  Sj 
ish,  60  participants.  Prof.  John  E.  Englekirk,  Dept,  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  U 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Central  Connecticut  State  College,  7  weeks,  June  28— Aug.  12:  Secondary  Sci 
Teachers  of  French  and  Italian,  48  participants.  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Selvi,  Dept 
MLs,  Central  Connecticut  State  College,  New  Britain. 
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Coe  College,  8  weeks,  June  12— Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish ,  44  participants.  Prof.  Herbert  F.  Wiese,  Dept,  of  FLs,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  (3-4) 

Colgate  Univ.,  7  weeks,  June  25— Aug.  12:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  James  F.  Dickinson,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Colgate 
Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y.  (1-2) 

Univ.  of  Colorado,  8  weeks,  June  25— Aug.  19:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,  100  participants.  Prof.  Anthony  M.  Pasquariello,  Dept,  of 
MLs,  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  (1) 

Converse  College,  7  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  5:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French, 
40  participants.  Prof.  Sanford  Newell,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Converse  College,  Spartanburg, 
SC.  (4) 

Univ.  of  Delaware,  7  weeks,  June  22— Aug.  11:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Max  S.  Kirch,  Dept,  of  MLs, 
Newark.  (2-3) 

Univ.  of  Florida,  8  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Peter  F.  Oliva,  College  of  Education,  Univ.  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  (3) 

Georgetown  Univ.,  7  weeks,  June  22— Aug.  9:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 

Teachers  of  French  (for  native  French  speakers),  72  participants.  Prof.  Pierre  Mau- 
brey,  Inst,  of  Langs,  and  Ling.,  Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington  ,  D.C. 

Hamilton  College,  6  weeks,  July  3— Aug.  12:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French, 
42  participants.  Prof.  Marcel  I.  Moraud,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.Y.  (4) 

Iona  College,  7  weeks,  July  6— Aug.  23:  Elementary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Italo  L.  Ponterotto,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Iona  College,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Louisiana  S  U,  8  weeks,  June  18— Aug.  12:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  68  participants.  Prof.  Cleland  Harris,  Dept,  of  FLs,  Louisiana  S  U, 
Baton  Rouge.  (3) 

Univ.  of  Maine,  7  weeks,  July  6— Aug.  23:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 

ers  of  French,  80  participants.  Prof.  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  Dept,  of  FLs,  Univ.  of 
Maine,  Orono. 

Michigan  S  U,  8  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  11:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  French  and  Spanish,  78  participants.  Prof.  Georges  J.  Joyaux,  Dept,  of  FLs, 
East  Lansing.  (3) 

Univ.  of  Mississipfi,  8  weeks,  June  26— Aug.  18:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  42  participants.  Prof.  Frank  G.  Halstead,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Univ.  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  University.  (2) 

Univ.  of  Missouri,  7  weeks,  June  14— Aug.  2:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  64  participants.  Prof.  Martin  Stabb,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Univ.  of 
Missouri,  Columbia.  (2-3) 

Montana  S  U,  8  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  52  participants.  Prof.  Robert  M.  Burgess,  Dept,  of  FLs,  Montana  S  U,  Mis¬ 
soula.  (2-3) 

Univ  of  Nebraska,  8  weeks,  June  12— Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  53  participants.  Prof.  Charles  W.  Colman,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Univ. 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  (3-4) 

Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  7  weeks,  July  5— Aug.  22:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
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French  and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Alberto  Casâs,  Dept,  of  Langs.,  Durham. 

(2) 

New  York  Univ.,  7  weeks,  July  6— Aug.  23:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  65  participants.  Prof.  George  I.  Brachfeld,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  New 
York  Univ.,  Univ.  Heights  College,  New  York  53.  (2) 

Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  8  weeks,  June  12— Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
French  and  German,  42  participants.  Prof.  N.  B.  Levin,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Univ.  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  (3-4) 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame,  7  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  6:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
French  and  Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  Walter  M.  Langford,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Univ. 
of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  (2-3) 

Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  8  weeks,  June  5— July  28:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  60  participants.  Prof.  Jim  P.  Artman,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Univ.  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman.  (2-3) 

Univ.  of  Oregon,  9  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  21:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
(second  level:  for  persons  who  have  completed  an  NDEA  first-level  summer  institute 
program  in  secondary  French),  80  participants.  To  be  held  at  Tours,  France.  Prof. 
David  M.  Dougherty,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Purdue  Univ.,  8  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  70  participants.  Prof.  Don  H.  Walther,  Dept,  of  MLs,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind.  (2) 

Rosary  College,  7  weeks,  June  26 — Aug.  12:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  80  participants.  Sister  Marie  Grégoire,  Dept,  of 
French,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

College  of  Saint  Teresa,  6  weeks,  June  24— Aug.  4:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
French  and  Spanish,  70  participants.  Sister  M.  Helen,  Dept,  of  MLs,  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.  (3) 

Southern  Univ.,  8  weeks,  June  12— Aug.  5:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  Benjamin  F.  Hudson,  Dept,  of  MFLs,  Southern 
Univ.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Univ.  of  Tennessee,  6  weeks,  June  12— July  21:  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish,  68  participants.  Prof.  Walter  R.  Heilman,  Jr.,  Dept, 
of  Rom.  Langs.,  Univ  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  (3) 

Tufts  Univ.,  7  weeks,  June  28 — Aug.  16:  Elementary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  Seymour  O.  Simches,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Tufts 
Univ.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Utah  S  U,  7  weeks,  June  12— July  28:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French  and 
Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  M.  L.  Nielsen,  Dept,  of  Langs.,  Utah  S  U,  Logan.  (3) 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  7  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  6:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  50  participants.  Prof.  William  H.  Roberts,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Van¬ 
derbilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (2-3) 

Virginia  State  College,  7  weeks,  June  19 — Aug.  5:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
French,  44  participants.  Prof.  Milan  S.  La  Du,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Washington 
Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

West  Vircinia  Univ.,  8  weeks,  June  19— Aug.  11:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  48  participants.  Prof.  Robert  Stilwell,  Dept,  of  German,  West  Virginia 


Univ.,  Morgantown. 
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Academic-Year  Institutes 

Individuals  with  previous  training  in  NDEA  Languages  Institute ,  either  summer  or 
academic-year,  are  not  eligible  for  the  institutes  listed  here: 

Emory  Univ.,  37  weeks.  Sept.  19— June  1:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French,  23 
participants.  Prof.  Oscar  Haac,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Emory  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Pennsylvania  S  U,  36  weeks,  Sept.  25 — May  31:  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  French, 
23  participants.  Prof.  Simon  Belasco,  Dept,  of  Rom.  Langs.,  Pennsylvania  S  U,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park. 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W .  Glennen,  Chairman 


Contest  Chairmen 

Maine:  Mrs.  Louise  Mayo,  Morse  High  School,  Bath,  Maine 

Northern  California:  Sister  Agnes  Rita,  S.N.J.M.,  College  of  the  Holy  Names,  3500 
Mountain  Blvd.,  Oakland  19,  California 
Oklahoma:  Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
St.  Louis:  Helen  Dyer,  Clayton  High  School,  1  Mark  Twain  Circle,  Clayton  5,  Missouri 
South  Carolina:  Sadie  Franks,  Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Joseph  L.  Metivier,  Jr.,  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

West  Central:  Mrs.  Beverley  Lenhardt,  Jefferson  City  High  School,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri 

Wisconsin:  Lillian  L.  Trottier,  Whitefish  Bay  High  School,  1200  East  Fairmount 
Ave.,  Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin 

The  above  list  is  a  supplement  to  the  one  which  appeared  in  December.  The 
following  chapters  have  not  named  a  contest  chairman  at  this  date  (December  1): 
Central  New  York,  Chicago,  Hudson  Valley,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Rochester, 
San  Diego,  Western  Massachusetts,  and  Western  New  York.  The  February  issue  will 
contain  outlines  of  the  French  I— IV  examinations.  These  outlines  are  prepared 
by  the  examination  committees  and  are  of  use  in  acquainting  teachers  with  the 
content,  scope,  and  objectives  of  the  examinations. 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
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CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  AATF  was  held 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  on  Saturday,  May  7,  1960. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with  official  greetings  from  our  host  institution. 
The  featured  speaker  for  this  part  of  the  program  was  Mr.  André  Lacaux,  Yale 
University,  whose  topic  was:  “Balzac  et  la  Comédie  Humaine.”  He  discussed  many 
interesting  phases  of  several  of  Balzac’s  novels. 

Mr.  Guy  Whittall,  president,  presided  at  the  business  meeting.  The  reports  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  were  read;  the  secretary’s  minutes  were  approved  as  read.  The 
treasurer's  report  was  placed  on  file. 

Sister  Marie  Louise  presented  the  slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  1960-1961  as 
follows:  President:  Guy  Whittall;  Vice-President:  Chester  Obuchowski;  Sec’y-Treasurer: 
Eleanor  Dimick;  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of 
the  entire  slate. 

Following  luncheon  the  members  returned  to  Trinity  where  Professor  Fernand 
Marty  of  Wellesley  College  discussed  “Les  Méthodes  nouvelles  d’enseignement  du 
Français— Où  sommes-nous?”  His  vivaciously  delivered  talk  revealed  many  of  his  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  the  teaching  of  French  in  our  schools. 

All  local  arrangements  were  ably  made  by  Professor  Louis  Naylor  of  Trinity.  At 
the  afternoon  session,  he  conducted  a  tour  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  on  the 
campus— lecturing  in  French. 

Eleanor  H.  Dimick 
Secretary -Treasurer 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  d’automne  a  eu  lieu  à  Los  Angeles  State  College  le  29  octobre  1960. 

Le  président,  M.  George  Shochat,  a  donné  la  parole  au  secrétaire  qui  a  lu  le  compte¬ 

rendu.  Ensuite,  la  vice-présidente,  Sœur  Eloïse  Thérèse  de  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College 
a  annoncé  que  notre  chapitre  aurait  trois  catégories  de  membres:  les  membres  ré¬ 
guliers,  les  membres  “graduate  students”  qui  paieront  une  cotisation  réduite  en 
conformité  avec  les  nouveaux  règlements  du  bureau  national  de  l’Association,  et  une 
liste  d’étudiants  de  français  “undergraduates”  qui  seront  invités  aux  réunions,  mais 
qui  ne  recevront  pas  la  French  Review. 

Le  président  a  présenté  ensuite  le  conférencier,  M.  Michel  Sciama,  Attaché  Culturel 
de  l’Ambassade  de  France  pour  la  région  West  Coast.  M.  Sciama  a  fait  une  conférence 
sur  “Le  Français  fondamental  et  son  enseignement.”  Il  nous  a  décrit  les  résultats  des 
recherches  faites  en  France  pour  trouver  “le  minimum  vital  du  français  qu’il  faut 
connaître”  si  on  veut  apprendre  un  français  pratique  dès  le  début.  Ensuite  M.  Sciama 
a  expliqué  quels  services  culturels  son  bureau  peut  offrir  aux  professeurs  de  français. 

La  séance  a  été  levée  à  midi  et  demi.  Les  membres  se  sont  ensuite  rendus  au 

déjeuner  de  la  Modem  Language  Association. 
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Sanford  E.  Jacquard 
Secrétaire 


Reviews 


Textbooks 

Keesee,  Elizabeth.  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School :  Teaching 

Techniques.  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960.  Pp.  iii-j-65. 

45  cents. 

Here  is  another  excellent  publication  from  the  FL  section  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  As  it  is  intended  to  help  FLES  teachers  in  schools  where  a  FL  program 
has  already  been  established,  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of  the  phases  of  FL 
teaching  that  teachers  in  such  programs  will  need  to  deal  with,  namely:  Listening 
Comprehension,  Pronunciation,  Dialogs  (of  various  kinds).  Narratives  and  Descrip¬ 
tions,  Incidental  Learning,  Visual  Materials,  Games,  Songs,  Testing  Oral  Skills, 
Reading  and  Writing,  and,  finally,  advice  on  Using  a  Teacher’s  Guide.  It  does  not 
discuss  the  history  of  the  FLES  movement,  its  importance,  its  value,  its  need  for 
support,  its  future,  its  administration,  how  to  get  a  program  started— all  of  which 
have  been  adequately  treated  elsewhere. 

Miss  Keesee  proceeds  on  the  generally  accepted  assumption  that  children  should 
be  taught  phrases  in  contexts— primarily  in  dialogs— from  the  very  beginning.  Although 
the  bulletin  is  in  no  sense  a  teacher’s  guide,  it  presents  a  very  careful  description  of 
the  kinds  of  exercises  to  use  in  teaching  listening  comprehension  and  speaking,  and 
it  provides  generous  samples  in  Spanish  and  French.  Perhaps  the  section  on  pronun¬ 
ciation  might  have  been  fuller;  and,  as  in  most  of  the  teacher’s  guides  I  have  seen, 
one  finds  “French”  phrases  that  we  really  should  not  be  teaching  our  children:  Va 
à  la  fenêtre  la  plus  grande  (p.  8),  C’est  une  maison  jolie  (p.  42),  Quand  Jean  arrive 
il  y  trouve  beaucoup  d’amis  là  (p.  46),  Nous  avons  joué  tandis  que  nos  parents  ont 
parlé  (p.  59).  Fortunately  the  many  good  features  of  this  booklet  make  one  forget 
such  details. 

Some  teachers  will  no  doubt  regret  that  the  teaching  techniques  recommended  do 
not  include  the  direct  method  exercise  of  the  type:  Qu'est-ce  que  c’est?— C’est  la  table 
(la  fenêtre,  etc.);  but  surely  everyone  will  agree  that  teaching  children  to  use  phrases 
is  more  useful  than  "naming  things  or  concentrating  on  lists  of  colors,  parts  of  the 
body,  articles  of  clothing,  rooms  of  the  house,  foods,  and  other  popular  groupings  of 
words”  (p.  64).  The  author  is  always  careful  to  avoid  laying  down  the  law:  instead  of 
saying  that  no  word  of  English  should  ever  be  spoken,  for  example,  she  describes 
procedures  that  make  it  possible  to  teach  a  FL  with  little  or  no  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  the  teacher’s  aim  should  be  not  so  much  to  avoid 
English  as  to  give  the  students  practice  in  using  the  FL1 

In  the  final  section,  Miss  Keesee  gives  suggestions  that  would  have  saved  (and  can 
still  save)  teachers  endless  hours  of  precious  time.  To  the  enthusiastic  FLES  teachers 
who  boast:  “Oh,  we  prepare  our  own  materials  as  we  go,”  she  says:  “It  may  seem 
to  the  teacher  new  to  the  FLES  program  that  he  can  write  his  own  materials  from 
day  to  day  to  fit  the  current  interests  of  his  group.  Yet  many  teachers  who  have  begun 
this  undertaking,  deceptively  simple  in  the  beginning,  have  found  that  the  provision 
for  sequence  and  reentry  of  materials  becomes  increasingly  complicated.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  they  see  the  need  to  rework  the  first-year  material  while  constructing  the 
second  year’s  program.  In  succeeding  years  the-  choice  of  materials  depends  upon  the 
foundation  provided,  and  so  the  task  gets  beyond  the  limits  of  a  teacher’s  time  and 
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energy.  She  might  have  added  that  no  one  whatever  can  be  learned,  talented,  ex¬ 
perienced,  expert,  and  expeditious  enough  to  construct,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  FL  lessons  that  are  pedagogically  effective  and  at  the  same  time  linguistically 
and  culturally  authentic. 

The  entire  bulletin  is  judicious,  sober,  clear.  The  author  deserves  our  thanks  and 
our  congratulations:  she  writes  in  plain  English  and  seems  to  have  no  trouble  ex¬ 
pressing  herself  without  using  the  jargon  that  sometimes  creeps  into  our  professional 
writings;  she  never  presumes  to  tell  hapless  FL  teachers  that  they  should  know  about 
all  sorts  of  matters  other  than  teaching  FLs  to  children;  and  she  does  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  gimmicks  and  teaching  aids.  The  booklet  is  invaluable.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  FLES  teacher,  however  experienced,  can  get  along  without  a  copy  of  it. 

JH 


Creative  Works 

La  Tour  du  Pin,  Patrice  de.  Le  Second  Jeu.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  477.  NF  5,50. 

Ce  livre,  venu  vingt  six  ans  après  le  premier  “jeu,”  peut  décevoir.  En  1933,  la 
parution  d ’Une  Somme  de  poésie  fut  un  événement.  Les  Charmes  de  Valéry  avaient 
exorcisé  la  conscience  pure  aux  confins  de  la  veille  et  du  sommeil;  les  surréalistes 
plongeaient  aux  viviers  de  l’inconscient  et  ramenaient  d’étrange  poissons  plus  ou 
moins  solubles.  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  voulut  mettre  la  poésie  au  service  d’une 
tout  autre  quête,  en  faisant  la  Somme  des  mouvements  d’une  âme  à  la  recherche  de 
Dieu.  La  nouveauté  de  cette  “théo-poésie”  était  surtout  formelle:  salutaire  réthorique 
après  la  Terreur  qui  régnait  sur  les  lettres  depuis  Dada.  En  1933  on  trouva  beaucoup 
de  fraîcheur  à  cette 

Musique  dans  l’âme 
Au  lever  du  Jour, 

Les  Anges  s’y  baignent. . . 

L’hermétisme  de  ces  vers  ne  leur  faisait  pas  tort;  au  contraire  chaque  image,  prise 
au  réel,  située  dans  les  paysages  et  légendes  de  la  Sologne,  se  nimbait  de  mystère 
au  contact  des  abstractions.  La  rime  rassurait  le  lecteur  traditionnel. 

Le  Second  Jeu  raconte,  comme  le  premier,  une  quête  spirituelle.  L’histoire  y  est 
même  plus  serrée.  Un  seul  meneur  de  jeu,  Vincentenaire,  remplace  la  nombreuse 
distribution  du  théâtre  métaphysique  instauré  dans  le  premier  livre.  Mais  ce  n’est 
pas  un  roman,  car  ni  André  Vincentenaire  ni  ceux  qu’il  rencontre  sur  sa  route,  paysan, 
ingénieur  ou  hermite,  n’ont  aucune  épaisseur  d’être.  Ce  n’est  pas  non  plus  de  la 
poésie.  On  reconnaît  à  Mallarmé  le  droit  à  l’hermétisme  lorsqu’il  scelle  dans  le  con¬ 
cret  de  l’image  un  univers  incantatoire.  Un  ordre  se  crée  en  couleur  et  en  musique  et 
se  passe,  à  la  rigueur,  de  signification.  Celle-ci  survient  comme  par  surcroît  de  bonheur. 
Plus  l’orbe  cosmique  de  Dante  devient  ample  et  diffus,  plus  les  détails  concrets 
aiguisent  l’angle  de  visée  de  l’imagination.  A  cette  règle,  le  premier  jeu  restait  fidèle. 
Or  le  second,  peut-être  par  exigence  de  pureté,  refuse  la  coloration  concrète  et  la 
musicalité  du  premier.  Restent  les  abstractions  et  un  mystère  derrière  lequel  se 
cache,  non  la  poésie,  mais  la  théologie: 
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Me  void  done ,  Seigneur ,  au  soir  de  mon  retour, — mais  au  matin  de  la 
réponse  que  Tu  lèves,— tout  est  en  croix, 

Tu  peux  venir  et  le  signer. 

Ici,  l’hermétisme  tient  plus  au  mystère  sémantique  et  grammatical  (lever  une  ré¬ 
ponse?  signer  quoi?)  qu’à  l’ambiguïté  d’un  symbole.  Le  malaise  s’étend  à  la  prose. 
L’insolite,  la  méprise  volontaire,  l’abus  de  l’abstrait  traduisent  la  difficulté  de  la 
recherche  spirituelle,  mais  au  risque  d’irriter.  La  fréquence  des  métaphores  scienti¬ 
fiques  (Vincentenaire  est  l’homme  du  Vingtième  Siècle)  est  une  innovation  intéres¬ 
sante.  Mais  que  dire  des  derniers  chapitres  où  est  annoncée,  pour  le  Troisième  Jeu, 
“la  fusée  de  poésie  capable  de  prendre  l’orbite  liturgique  et  d’y  faire  graviter  la  parole 
dans  l’attraction  divine”?  Le  vrai  poète  d 'Une  Somme  de  Poésie  a  le  droit  de  répon¬ 
dre:  “Ah!  j’étais  plus  heureux  en  enfant  des  bois  et  des  eaux,  sans  cette  métaphysique 
trop  personnelle  et  que  je  n’arrivais  pas  à  élaborer!” 

Dartmouth  College  Michel  Benamou 


Howlett,  Jaques.  Le  Théâtre  des  Opérations.  Paris:  Corréa,  1959.  Pp.  229. 

Comme  l’indique  le  titre,  l’exploration  de  l’espace  l’emporte  sur  toutes  les  autres 
considérations.  En  dépit  de  rappels  précis  et  répétés,  les  heures  ne  coulent  pas, 
l’action  n’évolue  pas  dans  le  temps  car  celui-ci  est  dépourvu  de  vitalité.  Chaque 
instant  indiqué  marque  un  arrêt  qui  permet  de  s’orienter  et,  à  la  rigueur,  de  repartir. 
Dans  la  première  partie:  “Soleil  à  midi  et  ciel  couvert  après-midi,”  l’auteur  fixe  deux 
moments  dans  le  temps  pour  attirer  notre  attention  sur  un  changement  d’atmosphère. 
Un  même  fait  divers  réapparait  sans  permettre  au  lecteur  d’atteindre  le  moment  ou 
l’événement.  Une  sirène  qui  hurle  provoque  avant  tout  des  mouvements,  des  zones 
dans  l’espace. 

Des  personnages  paraissent  ou  disparaissent  seuls  ou  accompagnés.  Des  êtres  aux 
noms  prétentieux  de  voitures:  Chrys,  Cadillac;  d’autres  qui  portent  des  noms  ordi¬ 
naires  comme:  Pierre,  Anne,  François,  restent  pour  longtemps  ou  toujours  aussi 
vagues  que  l ’inconnu  ou  le  voyageur.  Ils  occupent  momentanément  une  partie  du 
terrain.  Entre  eux,  entre  nous  les  distances  se  maintiennent.  Ce  drame  sans  contours 
ne  se  prête  guère  à  des  conflits  psychologiques.  L’auteur  rejette  la  concentration,  la 
centralisation  conventionnelle  et  évidente  de  la  plupart  des  romans.  Les  conversations 
syncopées,  mais  toujours  linéaires,  n’expriment  qu’une  banalité  interchangeable  et 
souvent  superflue.  Les  voix  ne  ne  se  mettent  pas  au  diapason  des  événements,  bien 
estompés. 

L’intrigue  n'évolue  pas  régulièrement.  Elle  se  déclenche  sur  le  tard  pour  aboutir  à 
un  échec.  Ainsi  on  passe  toujours  à  côté.  On  est  censé  le  faire.  Comme  “la  ville 
n’occupe  pas  son  vrai  site,”  toute  pénétration  s’exclut.  Par  moments,  Le  Théâtre  des 
Opérations  fait  songer  aux  recherches  de  Nathalie  Sarraute  à  cause  du  sens  d’une 
proximité  ou  promiscuité  jamais  atteinte.  Howlett  ne  révèle  pourtant  pas  ce  monde 
“d’amibes”  vivant  en  nous.  Il  n’y  a  pas,  à  vrai  dire,  d’obscurité  chez  lui.  Mais  les 
nuages,  le  ciel  couvert  n’éclipsent  jamais  totalement  les  silhouettes.  Ce  romancier  qui 
a  l’air  de  s’en  tenir  au  geste,  à  la  parole  non  intériorisée  franchit  sans  répit  toutes  les 
cloisons  séparatrices  et  va  même  jusqu’à  en  nier  l’existence  comme  le  font  tant  de 
poètes  modernes.  La  correspondance  et  l’union  entre  le  monde  extérieur  et  intérieur, 
entre  l’univers  quotidien  et  métaphysique  (équivalence  qui  définit  particulièrement 
bien  le  domaine  de  Howlett)  sont  totales  chez  lui.  Toutes  les  tendances  humaines  du 
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simple  désir  à  la  soif  métaphysique,  de  la  solitude  à  la  fraternité  sociale  s  unissent 
poétiquement.  Les  notions  les  plus  abstraites  se  transforment  en  objets  ou  lignes 
palpables  et  personnalisées.  On  voit  un  incident  simple,  enclos  dans  une  chambre, 
s’étendre  et  se  disperser,  dépassant  le  monologue  initial  par  un  élan  vers  la  polyphonie. 

Cette  unité  d’essence  poétique  se  définit  avec  netteté  à  travers  la  conception  de 
l’espace:  Friberville,  avec  ses  faubourgs,  sa  fabrique,  ses  cafés  et  bars,  son  pont  appelé 
"Le  chant  des  Oiseaux,”  son  lieu  élévé  dit:  “Aéroplane,”  Friberville  bien  situé  et 
peuplé,  Friberville  ce  no  man’s  land,  voilà  le  théâtre  des  opérations.  Cette  agglomé¬ 
ration  n’existe  ni  absurdement  ni  agressivement.  L’arrivée  y  compte  peu,  train, 
cycliste,  voyageurs  se  contentent  de  s’en  approcher;  les  départs  fort  nombreux  restent 
souvent  au  stade  du  projet.  Le  mouvement  importe  pourtant  parce  qu  il  perdure, 
surtout  à  la  périphérie  et  se  laisse  percevoir  à  travers  "des  perspectives.”  La  réalité 
de  Friberville,  par  rapport  à  laquelle  tout  reste  en  situation,  n  est  pas  nette.  Mais  le 
rôle  considérable  de  l’espace  fribervillois,  de  l’espace  humain  se  constate  par  1  emploi 
de  termes  tels  que:  emplir  l’espace,  espace  utilitaire,  apaiser  1  espace  etc.,  terminologie 
servant  à  définir  tantôt  une  nudité  géométrique,  tantôt  un  encombrement  métaphy¬ 
sique. 

Dans  ce  monde  où  les  émotions  s’enchaînent  et  s’alignent  pour  être  détiuites  par  les 
nuages,  où  le  paysage  reste  silhouette,  dans  ce  monde  des  constellations  absentes, 
l’espace  que  nul  train  n’arrive  à  trancher,  qui  réapparaît  avec  ses  exigences  intactes 
et  inaltérables,  l’espace  prend  l’allure  et  les  dimensions  d  un  personnage. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  Renée  Riese  Hubert 


Green,  Julien.  Chaque  homme  dans  sa  nuit.  Paris:  Plon,  1960.  Pp.  404.  11,70.  NF 
This  novel  may  be  The  Brothers  Karamazov  of  Green’s  career.  It  is  not  only  his 
most  complex  and  allusive  novel  but  also  a  refinement  of  Dostoevsky’s  forme  and 
fonds  in  that  masterpiece.  For  fear  of  arresting  his  own  creative  impulse,  Green 
largely  avoided  reading  Dostoevsky  until  1949  (Journal  V,  29  septembre,  293).  But 
then  the  impact  was  stimulative.  The  next  year  he  read  Crime  and  Punishment  (in 
English)  and  published  Moira.  Its  fanatical  Methodist  hero  Joseph  Day  emerges, 
paradoxically,  a  better  person  for  having  murdered.  He  accepts  his  ties  to  the  human 
condition.  While  Green  was  writing  Chaque  homme  dans  sa  nuit,  he  had  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  on  his  mind  (Le  Bel  aujourd’hui,  13  août  1957,  347-T8). 

Green,  reared  in  a  Protestant  home,  is  a  twice- converted  Roman  Catholic  (1915, 
1939)  Whereas  Dostoevsky  debates  general  beliefs  through  his  characters,  Green  in 
Chaque  homme  dans  sa  nuit  uses  doctrine  of  a  rather  specific  Jansenist  tinge  to  give 
the  plot  direction:  depravity  of  man,  unconditional  election,  perseverance  of  saints. 
However,  unlike  Graham  Greene,  Mauriac,  or  Bernanos,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  often 
compared.  Green  does  not  affirm.  Another  Dostoevsky  student,  Camus,  sets  up  test 
cases  for  an  ethic.  So  does  Green.  (Indeed,  his  entre-deux-guerres  protagonists  fore¬ 
told  Meursault.)  Being  a  novelist  (rather  than  a  moralist),  Green  makes  us  live  out 

the  test  case— this  time  of  the  Catholic  conclusion.  ... 

Within  Wilfred  Ingram  a  masochistic  lecher  (Dmitri)  and  a  devout  primitive 
Christian  (Alyosha)  struggle.  At  times  a  cold,  inadequate  Ivan  intensifies  the  conflict. 
Here  there  is  no  mutual  love  to  permit  a  harmonious  issue  in  life,  as  in  the  Russian 
novel.  The  night  of  the  flesh  generates  recriminative  self-contempt  that  only  deati 

can  transform — or,  perhaps,  merely  end.  _  ,  ,  .  . 

During  Easter  week  end  of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Wilfred  is  called  to  the  deathbed 

of  his  Uncle  Horace,  a  fellow  Catholic,  in  the  environs  of  an  American  seaport  where 
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Wilfred  is  a  haberdasher.  It  is  the  early  1920's.  Horace,  a  reprobate,  wants  an  infusion 
of  Wilfred’s  faith.  (P.  68,  "Mon  oncle,  on  sait  qu'on  croit  comme  on  sait  qu’on  est 
amoureux.”)  Wilfred  numbs  himself  with  the  contents  of  his  hip  flask  before  praying. 
He  accepts  the  mementos  of  the  love  affair  standing  between  Horace  and  God. 
Horace  dies  in  peace. 

Wilfred’s  life  grows  more  frenzied  than  before.  He  keeps  selling  shirts  in  the 
daytime  and  prowling  churches  and  bars  at  night.  But  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Phœbé  Knight,  wife  of  his  cousin  James,  a  rigorous  Calvinist.  He 
uses  Horace’s  keepsakes  as  an  outlet  for  this  passion.  Another  cousin,  Angus,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  Max,  a  mysterious  renegade  Catholic  (possibly  a  homosexual 
whore),  stalks  him  down.  His  boss,  Mr.  Schoenhals,  and  two  friends,  Freddie  and 
Tommy,  gravitate  to  him.  Strangers,  drawn  either  by  his  sex  appeal  or  by  his  air 
of  religious  purity,  impinge  upon  his  life.  The  interchange  with  all  these  characters 
is  at  once  catastrophic  and  purgatorial.  Discovering  Horace’s  sweetheart  to  be  a  crone 
disorients  him.  He  retraces  his  seven-week  search  for  happiness.  Max’  place  is  his  last 
stop.  Max  shoots.  James  has  called  (p.  338)  Judas’  failure  to  ask  Christ’s  forgivenness 
the  scandal  of  Christianity.  So  when  Max,  crouching  over  Wilfred,  begs  (p.  395): 
"Dis  que  tu  me  pardonnes! ..  .dis  seulement  oui...,”  he  answers,  “Oui.” 

He  never  regains  consciousness.  But  both  James  and  the  attending  priest  bear 
witness  to  his  radiant  expression.  The  night  of  the  flesh  is  over.  And  after  night? 
animal  relief?  or  God’s  light?  It  is  Whitsuntide,  but  Green  does  not  mention  it. 

While  his  implications  may  be  ambivalent,  his  implementation  has  never  been 
firmer.  His  technique  should  reassure  admirers  who  were  disheartened  by  the  disunity 
of  tone  and  subplots  in  Le  Malfaiteur  (1955)  and  L’Ombre  (1956).  This  plot  with 
its  point  of  departure  from  his  own  life  (Le  Bel  aujourd’hui,  4  février  1957,  292) 
is  his  most  explicit.  Limiting  the  known  to  Wilfred’s  experience  until  the  coma  pre¬ 
ceding  death,  he  successfully  subordinates  eight  other  major  characters.  They  are 
nonetheless  clearly  delineated,  as  are  numerous  minor  characters.  Fie  narrates  in 
third-person  protagonist-subject.  Rarely  does  he  shift  to  protagonist-object.  Only 
once  (p.  180)  does  he  intrude  an  omniscent  comment.  His  trademarks  are  present: 
perspective-changing  dream,  child-woman  heroine,  nervous  and  irritable  hero,  de¬ 
scriptive  character  names.  Green  students  will  recognize  Mont-Cinère  redecorated  in 
Horace’s  Wormsloe  (named  for  a  Savannah  plantation  Green  visited,  I,  12  janvier 
1934,  181).  The  climactic  progression  of  scenes  reflects  both  Wilfred’s  immediate 
mood  and  the  direction  of  the  story.  All  are  heightened  by  an  organic  tissue  of 
symbols.  Daytime  seems  an  extension  of  night,  and  night  could  become  no  blacker. 
Thus,  after  Wilfred’s  futile  attempt  to  outwit  Max  on  the  tenement  stairs,  his  death 
breaks  like  dawn. 

Not  a  tract,  but  a  task  for  the  reader,  Chaque  homme  dans  sa  nuit  is  one  of  the 
very  few  recent  novels  which  reward  repeated  readings.  With  the  honesty  for  which 
he  is  respected  Green,  like  Dostoevsky,  leaves  his  hero  to  God  and  us  to  our  own 
interpretation— stimulated  by  the  paradox  of  this  human  experience. 

Stephens  College  Marilyn  Gaddis  Rose 
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Scholarly  Works 

Le  Yaouanc,  M.  Nosographie  de  l’Humanité  balzacienne.  Thèse  principale  pour  le 
Doctorat-és-Lettres.  Paris:  Librairie  Malone,  1959.  Pp.  523.  NF  31,95. 

It  is  only  too  easy,  even  for  inveterate  readers  of  Balzac,  to  pass  amusedly  over  the 
physical  disabilities  and  the  diseases  he  inflicts  on  his  characters,  to  regard  them 
merely  as  a  device  for  intensifying  the  dramas  he  unfolds,  or  as  fantastic  inventions, 
like  the  mysterious  malady  which  destroys  Auguste  de  Maulincour  in  Ferragus,  or  the 
revolting  one  which,  in  La  Cousine  Bette,  carries  off  Célestin  Crevel  and  his  newly¬ 
wed  wife,  the  wicked  Valérie  Marneffe;  or  else  as  concessions  made  to  the  Romantic 
convention  of  heroines  (and  sometimes  even  heroes)  wasting  away  after  sentimental 
upheavals  or  emotional  shocks.  M.  Le  Yaouanc’s  book  proves  that  Balzac’s  nosography 
must  be  taken  seriously.  It  shows  how  far  he  moved  away  from  conventionality,  how 
close  was  his  observation  of  real  diseases— his  own,  those  of  his  family,  his  friends, 
acquaintances  and  loves-and  also  how  thoroughly  he  documented  himself  in  order  to 
obtain  both  general  and  specific  knowledge  of  the  ailments,  organic  or  functional, 
physical  or  spiritual,  which  he  needed  both  for  the  psychological  development  of 
his  personages  and  for  the  progress  and  peripeteias  of  the  action  in  his  stories. 

M.  Le  Yaouanc’s  purpose  is  not  to  do  what  certain  medical  experts,  like  Marilleau 
(1934)  and  Bonnet-Roy  (1944)  have  done.  His  aim  is  to  test  the  validity  of  Balzac  s 
nosology,  not  by  reference  to  the  twentieth-century  state  of  pathological  knowledge 
or  theory,  but  by  reference  to  that  of  Balzac’s  own  times.  He  is  a  scholar,  not  a 
doctor;  but  he  has  made  a  searching  study  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  medical  treatises  and  encyclopaedias— a  formidable  array,  filling  more  than 
nine  pages  of  his  Bibliography-with  a  view  to  discovering  Balzac’s  sources  and  as¬ 
sessing  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnoses  and  descriptions  of  diseases.  The  result  is  a 
judicious  (and  laudably  cautious)  apportionment  of  Balzac’s  indebtedness  to  sources 
livresques  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  information  culled  personally, 
in  conversations  and  discussions,  from  medical  friends-such  as  Nacquart,  Erni  e 
Régnault  and  later,  Joseph  Moreau  of  Tours  and  Dr.  Knothe,  Mme  Hanska  s  fami  y 
physician  at  Wierzchownia.  The  bookish  sources  predominate,  and  to  them  is  to  be 
added  what  Balzac  gleaned  from  the  works  of  men  of  letters,  ranging  from  Diderot 

to  Charles  Nodier.  . 

Proceeding  thus  with  his  immense  material,  by  a  meticulous  and  patient  com¬ 
parison  of  Balzac’s  nosography  with  that  of  the  professional  treatises,  M.  le  Yaouanc 
[s  able  to  establish  some  important  points.  (1)  He  pays  tribute  to  the  general  adequacy, 
and  often  to  the  accuracy  of  Balzac’s  knowledge  of  pathology:  when  this  is  out-of-date, 
it  is  partly  because  the  novelist  has  consulted  discredited  authorities,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  sometimes  adheres  to  the  popularly  accepted  notions  and  superstitions  of 
his  contemporaries.  (2)  M.  le  Yaouanc  does  not  join  the  over-enthusiastic  band  of 
those  who  see  Balzac  as  a  prophet  capable  of  anticipating  future  developments  in 
medical  theory  and  practice.  (3)  He  registers  Balzac’s  advance  towards  realism  in  the 
realm  of  nosography,  from  the  period  of  pseudonymous  novels  to  that  of  the  Co¬ 
médie  Humaine’  and,  more  specifically,  from  the  eighteen-thirties  to  the  eighteen- 
forties-  an  advance  consistent  with  his  general  evolution  from  an  early,  conventionally 
Romantic  idealism  to  the  positivism  of  his  later  social  studies,  and  one  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  selection  and  description  of  ever  grimmer  and  grimmer  maladies,  though 
it  stops  short  of  naturalism.  (4)  He  reveals  the  persistent  effort  Balzac  made  to 
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explain  the  diseases  he  treats  (especially  of  course  the  various  forms  of  mental  ab¬ 
normality,  reaching  their  climax  in  hallucinations,  monomanias  and  cataleptic  trances) 
in  terms  of  his  theory  of  the  Will,  his  idée  fixe  about  the  materiality  of  thought, 
the  Life-Fluid,  the  conservation  or  dissipation,  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of 
vital  energy  ( vis  humana).  This  basic  conviction,  emanating  from  the  pseudo-sciences 
of  Lavaterian  “physiology,”  phrenology,  animal  magnetism  and  Mesmerism,  separated 
him  increasingly  from  the  orthodox  physiologists  and  pathologists;  but  it  is  a  leit¬ 
motiv  of  the  “Comédie  Humaine.”  (5)  With  all  this,  in  spite  of  or  because  of  this, 
concludes  M.  le  Yaouanc,  the  novelist  Balzac  prevails  over  the  nosologist;  his  noso- 
graphy,  whether  sound  or  eccentric,  remains  subordinated  to  the  creative  purpose 
which  guided  his  writing. 

The  work  is  too  vast,  and  my  space  too  limited,  for  its  many  interesting  details  to 
be  dwelt  on.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  individual  diseases  which  up  to  now  have 
puzzled  readers  of  Balzac:  Mme  de  Mortsauf’s  stomach  cancer  and  its  causes;  Mme 
Desmaret’s  metritis;  Pierrette  Lorrain’s  chlorosis;  the  yaws  (or  frambœsia),  with  its 
symptoms  and  rapidly  mortal  effects  generously  exaggerated,  which  eliminates  the 
Crevel  couple;  and  notably  the  plica  polonica— much  ink  has  already  been  split  over 
this— which  afflicts  Wanda  de  Mergy  in  L’Envers  de  l’histoire  contemporaine.  A  few 
points  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  author’s  treatment  of  hallucination  and  mono¬ 
mania.  He  argues  that  the  magic  effects  of  the  shagreen  skin  (La  Peau  de  chagrin) 
are  purely  subjective,  and  due  to  a  definite  dementia  from  which  Raphaël  de  Valentin 
is  suffering.  He  separates  the  well-known  monomaniacs  into  two  categories.  Gobseck, 
Cornélius,  Claës  and  Goriot  are  merely  victims  of  a  ‘maladie  morale’,  whereas  Valen¬ 
tin,  Frenhofer,  Margaritis,  Louis  Lambert  and  even  Séraphita  are  really  aliénés.  The 
obsessions  of  Cousin  Bette,  Baron  Hulot,  Cousin  Pons  and  the  ‘tableaumane’  Elie 
Magus  are  left  out  of  account  because  their  mental  sanity  is  not  in  question.  Never¬ 
theless  it  would  have  been  useful  to  see  their  cases  discussed  in  connection  with 
Balzac’s  theory  of  the  vis  humana. 

M.  Le  Yaouanc’s  knowledge  of  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  ‘Comédie  Humaine’, 
and  his  accuracy  over  details,  are  remarkable.  Exception,  however,  may  be  taken  to 
his  assertion  (p.  125)  that  La  Femme  de  province  (1840)  contains  the  germ  of  La 
Muse  du  Département,  in  view  of  the  existence  also  of  the  1837  version  of  La  Grande 
Bretèche.  He  has  drawn  the  material  for  his  research,  not  only  from  the  ‘Comédie 
Humaine’,  but  also  from  the  Contes  drolatiques  and  many  of  the  satellite  writings 
( Théorie  de  la  Démarche,  Traité  des  Excitants  modernes.  Les  Martyrs  ignorés,  etc.) 
which,  in  Balzac’s  intention,  were  little  more  than  fragments  of  projected  ‘Études 
Analytiques’  such  as  the  unwritten  Pathologie  de  la  Vie  sociale  and  the  Essai  sur  les 
Forces  humaines.  Yet  he  has  left  Balzac’s  theatre  out  of  account:  a  pity,  especially  in 
the  case  of  L’École  des  Ménages,  for  the  dementia  of  Gérard  and  Adrienne,  based  on 
authentic  cases  (see  M.  Bouteron,  Une  Année  de  la  vie  de  Balzac,  35-6),  might  usefully 
have  been  set  beside  that  of  Stéphanie  de  Vandières  in  Adieu.  But  these  are  un¬ 
important  details. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  work  will  somewhere  be  reviewed  by  a  medical  expert 
—Dr.  Lotte  for  instance— who  will  give  a  professional  assessment  of  the  competence 
M.  le  Yaouanc  has  acquired  in  the  domain  of  pathology.  But  even  a  layman  may  make 
bold  to  assert  that  he  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  Balzacian  studies;  a  contribu¬ 
tion  which  is  valuable  in  a  general  sense  for  the  confirmation  it  gives  of  Balzac’s 
habit  of  indefatigable  documentation  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  knowledge  he  ac- 
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cumulated  as  he  mingled  and  conferred  with  those  around  him.  It  immeasurably 
strengthens  the  impression  all  readers  receive  of  Balzac’s  mind  as  an  incredibly  rich 
store-house  of  facts  and  fancies,  theories  and  doctrines  on  which,  thanks  to  his 
prodigious  memory,  he  was  able  to  draw  ad  libitum  and  at  all  seasons,  however  long 
may  have  been  the  interval  of  time  between  his  absorption  and  his  utilization  of 
the  material  tucked  away  in  his  brain. 

University  of  London  H  j  Hunt 

Mireille,  le  chef-d’œuvre  de  Mistral  dans  l’histoire  littéraire  et  dans  son  cadre  pro¬ 
vençal.  Paris:  Ed.  des  musées  nationaux,  1960.  Pp.  143. 

Ce  nest  qu’un  catalogue  pour  1’  “Exposition  organisée  à  l’occasion  du  centième 
anniversaire  de  la  publication  de  Mirèio  par  la  Bibliothèque  nationale  et  par  le 
Musée  des  Arts  et  Traditions  populaires.  Décembre  1959-Avril  1960”  mais  c’est  un 
ouviage  d  importance  pour  l’étude  de  Mireille  et  de  la  littérature  provençale.  Il 
contient  une  courte  préface  d’André  Chamson,  de  l’Académie  française,  et  un  avant- 
propos  de  Georges  Henri  Rivière,  conservateur  en  chef  du  M.A.T.P.,  où  le  but  de 
l’exposition,  les  recherches  et  les  travaux  de  diverse  nature  auxquels  elle  a  donné  lieu 
nous  sont  expliqués  en  détail. 

L’exposition  comprenait  des  manuscrits  de  Mireille;  des  exemplaires  de  diverses 
éditions  de  l’œuvre;  des  documents  iconographiques  et  toutes  sortes  d’objets  d’in¬ 
térêt  ethnographique  tels  que  costumes,  ustensiles  de  cuisine,  outils  agricoles,  etc.; 
des  recueils  de  poésie  provençale;  des  ouvrages  d’histoire  et  de  critique  traitant  de  la 
littérature  d  Oc  depuis  les  troubadours  jusqu'au  Félibrige:  “Le  dessein  des  organi¬ 
sateurs  a  été  surtout,  écrit  M.  Rivière,  de  contribuer  à  mettre  ce  fait  en  lumière: 
combien  Mistral,  dans  son  genie,  a  transcende  la  réalité  ethnographique  dont  son 
œuvre  est  nourrie,  combien  cette  œuvre  toute  enracinée  dans  la  noble  terre  de  Pro¬ 
vence  chante  au  plein  ciel  de  la  poésie...” 

On  trouvera  encore  dans  ce  catalogue  d’intéressantes  notes  sur  le  folklore  provençal; 
d’assez  longs  extraits  des  revues  et  journaux  qui  saluèrent  Mireille  à  sa  parution; 
enfin  une  chronologie  sommaire  des  lettres  d’Oc  et  une  liste  bibliographique  des 
ouvrages  auxquels  les  auteurs  du  catalogue  ont  eu  recours  dans  la  préparation  des 
notices. 

En  résumé,  un  ouvrage  susceptible  de  rendre  de  grands  services  et  qui  mérite  une 
place  dans  nos  bibliothèques. 

Northwestern  University  Alphonse  Roche 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  de.  Candide  ou  l’Optimisme,  Edition  critique  par 
René  Pomeau.  Paris:  Librairie  Nizet,  1959.  Pp.  297. 

The  famous  critical  edition  of  Candide  by  André  Morize,  published  in  1913  and 
reprinted  in  1931  (Paris:  Droz)  and  1957  (Paris:  Didier),  is  so  obviously  a  great 
achievement  that  many  will  ask  themselves  why  René  Pomeau  has  attempted  a  new 
one  at  this  time.  Mr.  Pomeau’s  notes  contain  many  borrowings  from  Morize,  and  he 
frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  (p.  231).  Yet,  by  exploiting  the  recent  discoveries 
of  others  in  the  field— above  all  that  of  the  La  Vallière  manuscript,  and  by  bringing 
to  the  task  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  Voltaire  and  considerable  literary  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  has  fully  justified  his  undertaking. 

In  a  succinct  and  penetrating  Introduction,  Mr.  Pomeau  discusses  the  biographical 
background,  the  composition,  the  art,  and  the  editions  of  Candide.  Among  other 
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things,  he  accumulates  much  circumstantial  evidence  to  show,  as  Professor  Wade 
has  independently  shown  in  his  Voltaire  and  “Candide,”  that  in  all  probability  the 
tale  was  begun  in  January  1758  and  took  almost  a  year  to  complete.  He  explodes  once 
again  the  notion,  held  by  a  number  of  scholars  (including  Morize),  that  Candide  is 
an  improvisation.  He  argues  convincingly  that  it  is  a  work  of  art  through  and 
through,  not  merely  an  illustration  of  abstract  ideas.  His  analyses  of  Pangloss  and 
Candide  as  literary  personages  are  especially  subtle,  save  for  passing  details— as  a 
member  of  “toute  la  petite  société,”  Pangloss  is  also  converted  to  social  productivity 
at  the  end,  relapsing  only  “quelquefois”  into  otiose  speculation  (cf.  p.  59);  and 
Candide’s  “sensibilité”  conspicuously  includes  an  element  of  fictional  parody  (cf. 
pp.  60-61).  He  offers  interesting  suggestions  with  respect  to  origins  of  character-names 
(e.g.,  Paquette:  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  VII,  11)  and  character-traits  (e.g.,  Don  Fer¬ 
nando:  Maréchal  de  Richelieu),  and  calls  attention  to  a  slip  of  detail  heretofore 
unnoticed  (p.  30;  for  another  such  slip,  see  p.  259).  On  larger  issues  I  would  disagree 
solely  with  Mr.  Pomeau’s  interpretation  of  the  negro-slave  episode,  the  conclusion, 
and  the  interrelationship  between  the  two  (pp.  66,  71-73;  see  also  pp.  262-264), 
wherein  I  think  that  he  has,  for  once,  failed  to  do  justice  to  Voltaire’s  artistic  aims 
and  methods  (cf.  my  Voltaire’s  “Candide”:  Analysis  of  a  Classic,  pp.  88-113,  169, 
239-244). 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Pomeau  has  not  gone  appreciably 
beyond  Morize.  He  leans  toward  Cramer,  but  with  an  uneasy  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Lambert;  and  seems  as  embarrassed  as  was  Morize  about  59x,  which  Professor  Wade 
has  since  identified  as  the  first  edition.l  In  the  matter  of  basic  text  for  his  presenta¬ 
tion,  however,  Mr.  Pomeau  has  improved  on  Morize  by  selecting,  not  Cramer  plus  the 
variants  of  1761,  but  Voltaire’s  final  published  version— that  of  1771,  and  adding  in 
footnotes  the  few  posthumous  revisions  dictated  by  Voltaire  to  Wagnière.  His  handling 
of  the  La  Vallière  manuscript  in  relation  to  the  finished  work  is  generally  sound 
and  often  brilliant,  being  marred  only  by  occasional  errors  in  the  listing  of  variants: 
omissions  (e.g.,  1.50,  the  Ms.  does  not  have  “aussi  avons-nous  des  lunettes”),  misprints 
(e.g.,  XXII.6,  “bonne  bonne”  for  “bonne”),  and  misreadings  (e.g.,  XXVIII.55,  “il 
recousit”  for  “il  recousut”).  The  Introduction  also  contains  a  few  misprints:  e.g.,  p. 
29,  n.  50,  XVII  should  be  XVIII;  and  one  misprint  occurs  in  the  Lettre  au  sujet 
de  “Candide,”  which  has  been  appended  to  the  text  of  the  tale:  p.  226,  1.  7,  “On  sait 
comment”  should  be  “On  sait  comme.”  The  notes  in  the  "Commentaire,”  borrowings 
from  Morize  apart,  contribute  much  new  material  Of  great  interest  and  value. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pomeau  edition,  while  it  neither  does  nor  tries  to  supersede  the 
Morize,  earns  the  right  to  be  regarded,  and  is  here  recommended,  as  an  indispensable 
companion-volume. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  William  F.  Bottiglia 


l  Voltaire  and  “Candide,”  pp.  195-238;  see  also  Desmond  Flower,  “Candide:  A 
Perennial  Problem,”  The  Book  Collector,  VIII  (1959),  284-288. 
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Grant,  Richard  B.  Zola’s  Son  Excellence  Eugène  Rougon.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke 
University  Press,  1960.  Pp.  146.  $4.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  historical  and  critical  study  of  one  of  Zola’s  lesser  known 
novels.  Indebted  to  E.  M.  Grant  for  several  key  ideas,  Richard  B.  Grant  has  utilized 
the  manuscript  worksheets  on  deposit  at  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  to  probe  Zola’s 
mind  in  the  act  of  creation. 

After  succinctly  surveying  the  political  novel  before  Zola,  Prof.  Grant  discusses  the 
socio-political  themes  of  Les  Rougon-Macquart  and  pinpoints  the  relationship  of  the 
part,  Eugène  Rougon,  to  the  whole  series.  From  the  worksheets  he  notes  the  genesis  of 
the  novel  and  traces  its  composition:  how  a  caseless  lawyer  (who  became  powerful  in 
La  Curée)  becomes  minister  of  state  in  the  decadent  Second  Empire,  and  how  he  is 
ultimately  crushed  by  opposing  forces.  Prof.  Grant  analyzes  the  plot,  as  it  gradually 
developed  in  worksheet  form,  from  Zola’s  readings  of  contemporary  newspapers,  of 
Delord  s  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  and  of  Hamel’s  Histoire  illustrée  du  Second 
Empire.  He  further  identifies  the  characters  with  their  actual  counterparts:  Count  de 
Marsy,  who  is  the  Duke  de  Moray;  Clorinde  Balbi,  who  is  the  Countess  of  Castig- 
lione,  and  Eugène  Rougon  himself,  who,  though  something  of  a  composite,  is  largely 
Eugene  Rouher.  He  substantiates  these  identifications,  as  with  several  other  charac¬ 
ters,  with  ample  proof:  In  the  worksheets  Zola  sometimes  refers  to  his  characters 
by  actual  name,  as  Marsy  with  Moray;  and  there  is  a  plethora  of  faithful  transfigura¬ 
tions  of  history  to  fiction. 

Prof.  Grant  also  studies  Zola,  in  this  novel,  as  a  political  scientist  and  historian. 
The  problem  is  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  his  portrayal  of  the  Second  Empire.  He 
concludes  that  Zola,  while  obviously  not  impartial  with  his  republican  sympathies, 
nonetheless  displays  a  minimum  of  bias.  Indeed,  his  distortions  result  from  misunder¬ 
standing  certain  factors  of  the  actual  scene,  or  are  deliberately  made  for  satirical 
effect.  The  novel,  while  portraying  a  corrupt  society,  is  not  really  unjust. 

In  discussing  the  novel  as  art  Prof.  Grant  is  concerned  with  structure,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  stylistic  devices.  He  feels  that  the  structure,  while  episodic,  is  satisfactory. 
The  characters  are  typical  of  Zola’s  creatures,  i.e.,  somewhat  unreal  and  one-dimen¬ 
sional,  though  moving  with  great  force.  Stylistic  techniques,  too,  follow  the  usual 
pattern— identification  of  people  with  animals,  personification  of  crowds,  symbolism  of 
incidents  with  forces  of  nature.  Eugène  Rougon,  while  lacking  the  strength  of 
L’Assommoir  or  Germinal,  still  possesses  a  majestic  sweep. 

With  rare  economy  Prof.  Grant  has  made  a  definitive  study  of  the  composition, 
sources,  and  characters  of  Son  Excellence  Eugène  Rougon;  and  his  assessment  of 
Zola  as  historian  and  of  the  novel  as  art  is  tempered  with  wise  restraint  and  seems 
uniformly  sound. 

Georgia  State  College  George  Ross  Ridge 


Balakian,  Anna.  Surrealism :  the  Road  to  the  Absolute.  New  York:  Noonday  Press, 
1959.  Pp.  209.  $4.50. 

Among  American  professors  of  French,  Anna  Balakian  has  become  today  our 
leading  authority  on  Surrealism.  Her  Literary  Origins  of  Surrealism  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  succession  of  articles  in  the  journals  and  is  now  completed  by  the 
present  volume.  The  story  it  tells  may  not  be  entirely  new,  even  to  the  general  reader 
in  America  to  whom  it  is  primarily  addressed,  but  the  interpretation  it  gives  to  the 
facts  of  literary  history,  its  vigorous  contentions  and  assertions,  which  are  important 
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enough  to  constitute  a  central  theme  or  thesis,  keep  the  work  from  being  a  rehash. 
Written  to  inspire  and  instruct  the  American  public,  it  may  do  likewise  for  the 
scholars,  who  are  challenged  to  review  the  development  of  French  poetry  since 
Baudelaire. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  which  takes  us  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  book,  is  particularly  concerned  with  four  important  precursors:  Lautréa¬ 
mont,  Saint-Pol  Roux,  Apollinaire,  and  Pierre  Reverdy.  The  second  part  deals  first 
with  the  relationship  of  the  school  to  Freud  and  to  Hegel,  and  then  proceeds  to  ana¬ 
lyze  two  Surrealist  fetishes:  the  image  and  the  object.  Part  three  looks  at  the 
fortunes  and  influence  of  Surrealism  since  World  War  II,  stressing  the  careers  of 
Aragon  and  Eluard.  It  is  clear  from  its  emphasis  and  selection  that  this  book  is  not 
designed  to  supplant  the  author’s  previous  work  or  other  excellent  histories  of 
Surrealism  such  as  Georges  Lemaitre’s  or  Wallace  Fowlie’s,  which  afford  more  general 
coverage  of  the  subject.  The  Road  to  the  Absolute  rather  supplements  what  has 
already  been  done  by  elucidating  such  matters  as  the  specific  contribution  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  or  Hegelian  philosophy  and  by  continuing  the  story  of  Surrealism  down  to 
the  present  day.  But  it  is  also  clear,  when  we  get  into  the  text,  that  the  book  is  an 
enthusiastic  defense  of  Surrealism  and  that  the  emphasis  and  selection  are  not  based 
entirely  on  fear  of  repetition.  Miss  Balakian  is  eager  to  demonstrate  that  Surrealism 
was  a  healthy  and  optimistic  adjustment  to  modern  living  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
gloomy  despair  of  Symbolism.  She  prophesies  that  when  the  smog  of  Existentialism 
lifts,  Surrealism  will  be  recognized  as  the  authentic  expression  of  our  age.  On  the 
grounds  that  they  were  both  expressions  of  a  fatalistic  pessimism,  which  Surrealism 
could  reject,  she  lumps  Symbolism  together  with  Naturalism  and  considers  Rimbaud 
and  Lautréamont  (whose  "revolt”  she  sees  as  an  affirmative  gesture)  as  geniuses  apart. 

Before  going  back  to  check  against  documents,  we  may  already  make  some  tentative 
objections  to  this  view  of  literary  history.  In  itself,  such  a  quality  as  pessimism  or 
optimism  has  obvious  shortcomings  as  a  basis  of  classification.  After  all,  the  "poètes 
maudits”  had  more  in  common  with  the  Symbolists  than  the  Symbolists  had  with 
the  Naturalists.  If  the  poets  of  revolt  were  the  ancestors  of  Surrealists,  they  were 
also  forerunners  of  Symbolists,  and  the  Road  to  the  Absolute  was  pretty  well  traveled 
by  the  time  André  Breton  and  his  associates  started  on  it.  If  Symbolists  went  astray, 
surely  Surrealists  did  also.  We  doubt  that  they  succeeded  much  more  than  Mallarmé 
in  attaining  the  absolute  by  the  path  of  language.  In  short,  our  prejudice  is  strong 
to  see  the  whole  line  of  French  poets  since  Baudelaire  pushing  forward  in  a  single 
direction,  and  to  consider  that  the  glory  of  Surrealism  lies  not  in  saving  the  world 
from  despair  but  in  fearlessly  carrying  to  their  logical  conclusions  esthetic  and 
philosophical  ideas  enunciated  by  their  predecessors. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Laurent  LeSace 


Civilization 

Manceron,  Claude.  Le  Dernier  Choix  de  Napoléon.  Paris:  Robert  Laffont,  1960. 
Pp.  250  NF  8,40. 

Encore  un  livre  sur  Napoléon  mais,  ajoutons  tout  de  suite,  un  livre  intéressant  et 
fascinant  comme  le  sont  généralement  les  ouvrages  qui  traitent  de  ce  personnage 
historique  et  légendaire. 

"Pourquoi  l’Aigle  s’est-il  rendu  au  Lion?”  telle  est  la  question  à  laquelle  l’auteur 
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s’est  efforcé  de  répondre.  Les  250  pages  de  son  livre  indiquent  clairement  que  le  sort 
de  l’Empereur  eût  pu  être  tout  autre  s’il  avait  simplement  “choisi,”  s’il  avait  dominé 
les  événements— comme  il  l’avait  fait  tant  de  fois  auparavant— au  lieu  de  se  réfugier 
dans  l’attente  et  l’indécision. 

L’auteur  a  pleinement  réussi  "à  faire  revivre  au  lecteur  comme  s’il  y  était’’  les 
72  heures  pendant  lesquelles  le  sort  de  l’Empereur  se  jouait  à  son  insu;  heure  par 
heure,  et  même  minute  par  minute,  nous  suivons  les  acteurs  du  drame,  nous  voyons 
l’indécision  de  Napoléon  lui  faire  perdre  tour  à  tour  les  nombreux  débouchés  qui 
s’offraient  encore  à  lui  au  lendemain  de  Waterloo  jusqu’à  ce  qu’il  ne  lui  reste  plus 
que  le  Capitaine  Maitland  et  l’escadre  anglaise.  If  faut  ajouter,  il  est  vrai,  que  l’Em¬ 
pereur  espérait  un  tout  autre  traitement  “du  plus  puissant,  du  plus  constant,  et  du 
plus  généreux  de  ses  ennemis.” 

Si  Napoléon  est  le  personnage  central  du  drame,  les  vrais  acteurs  sont  les  membres 
mêmes  de  son  entourage  et  ses  ennemis  dont  l’activité  fébrile  contraste  avec  sa  propre 
passivité.  Ainsi,  le  livre  nous  donne  non  seulement  des  éclaircissements  sur  les  der¬ 
nières  heures  de  liberté  de  l’Empereur,  mais  encore  nous  révèle  le  rôle  et  les  machi¬ 
nations  de  tous  ceux  qui,  bon  gré  mal  gré,  ont  contribué  à  sa  perte. 

L’auteur,  qui  a  basé  son  étude  sur  des  centaines  de  témoignages  français  et  anglais 
qu’il  a  dépouillés  avec  la  rigueur  et  la  curiosité  de  l’historien,  a  su  les  transposer 
dans  son  ouvrage  avec  la  sensibilité  et  la  compréhension  du  romancier. 


Michigan  State  University 


Georges  J.  Joyaux 


Ford,  Franklin  L.  Strasbourg  in  Transition,  1648-1789.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xvii-j-321.  $6.75. 

This  extremely  well-written  historical  monograph  treats  a  very  important  subject: 
it  is  the  biography  of  a  city,  the  life-phases  of  Strasbourg,  a  nodal  point  between  two 
cultures— Romance  and  Germanic— traced  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Professor  Ford  has  joined  the  thoroughness  of  treatment  one 
would  expect  from  a  scholar  with  a  vivid  and  enjoyable  style.  The  illustrations  and 
maps,  the  solid  documentation  via  extensive  bibliography  and  copious  chapter  notes 
help  to  produce  a  work  both  instructive  to  read  and  probably  unique  for  reference 
purposes,  insofar  as  the  book  combines,  within  relatively  small  and  convenient  com¬ 
pass,  material  not  readily  available-especially  in  English-i.e.,  not  without  the  very 
ingathering  which  Professor  Ford  himself  has  undertaken,  aided  by  the  ubiquitous 
and  ever-ready  Messrs.  Fulbright  and  Guggenheim,  who,  of  course,  receive  due  ack¬ 
nowledgment  in  the  author’s  preface. 

For  the  “comparatist,”  interested  (as  was  the  reviewer)  chiefly  in  Franco-German 
literary  relations,  the  high  point  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  ninth  chapter: 
“Two  Literatures  but  One  Allegiance,”  which  stands  by  itself  as  a  sub-monograph 
through  whose  thirty  pages  move  the  figures  of  the  temporary  residents  of  Strasbourg, 
members  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  movement  of  the  1770’s:  Goethe,  Herder,  Lenz  and 
others.  Though  Goethe  was  actually  not  yet  quite  twenty-one,  as  stated  (p.212), 
when  "he  climbed  out  of  a  coach  in  front  of  Zum  Geist”  and  some  may  wince  a  bit 
at  his  being  called  "a  teen-age  student  in  Leipzig”  (italics  mine,  anachronistic  slang 
Professor  Ford’s,  p.  211),  though  Von  deutsçher  Baukunst  is  an  excited  and  still  today 
exciting  essay,  alternately  panegyric  and  polemic  in  tone,  and  hardly  a  "prose  poem’ 
(p  218),  whose  very  style,  however,  with  its  many  exclamation  points  belies  the 
statement  that  "Herder  leaves  no  simple,  unmistakable  traces  in  the  literary  products 
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of  a  mind  such  as  Goethe’s”  (p.  220)  and  though  the  events  back  of  the  Sorrows  of 
Werther  belong  practically  in  toto  to  another,  later  period  (spent  in  Wetzlar)  and 
have  little  apparent  connection  with  the  “Sesenheim  idyl”  or  Friederike  Brion 
(ibid.),  still  one  cannot  quarrel  seriously  with  what  is  by  and  large  as  interestingly 
written  an  account  of  Goethe  in  Strasbourg,  his  personal  friendships  and  acquaintances, 
preoccupations  and  enthusiasms,  as  as  one  could  encounter  anywhere  in  a  dozen  pages. 
Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  Professor  Ford  chooses  to  pay  tribute  to  J.  M.  R. 
Lenz,  a  friend  of  Goethe’s  during  the  Strasbourg  period  and  almost  a  legendary  figure 
in  German  literary  history,  both  critical  and  psychiatric,  one  might  say.  The  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  zu  Strassburg  during  Lenz’s  stay  there 
makes  fascinating  reading. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  episodes  from  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  decades.  Particularly 
during  the  century  from  the  annexation  of  the  city  by  Louis  XIV  in  1681  until  1789, 
the  unique  personality  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg  emerges:  bi-lingual,  paradoxical  at 
times:  simultaneously  independent  and  loyal,  essentially  freedom-loving,  eclectic  in 
the  best  sense.  Looking  “through  this  particular  window  into  the  past,”  a  variety  of 
pertinent  and  stimulating  questions  present  themselves— and,  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  Professor  Ford  and  of  this  book,  practically  all  of  them  find  answer  here. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  historian,  that  "backward-looking  prophet,”  allows 
himself  a  prophetic  vision  of  Strasbourg  from  1789  to  the  present,  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight.  A  particularly  sore  point  with  Bismarck,  William  I,  and  Hitler, 
Strasbourg  today,  he  says,  is  looked  upon  with  less  greedy,  more  understanding  eyes 
by  Western  Germany.  Now  the  seat  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for  the  past  dozen  years, 
a  city  of  175,000  with  “a  massive  Protestant,  essentially  Lutheran,  minority  and  a 
smaller  Jewish  one,  despite  the  numerical  predominance  of  Catholics. ...”  not  without 
her  “tremors  of  inherited  emotion,”  Strasbourg  (which  Professor  Ford  contends 
"was... at  its  best  in  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  the  1700’s,  after  the  wars  of 
faith  and  before  those  of  nationality”)  now  could  not  survive  the  intolerant  nationalism 
of  a  century  ago  and  “cannot  afford  .  .  .  the  regional  debates  of  the  past.” 

She  seems  at  last  to  be  recognized  for  what  she  is  by  both  of  her  ancient  jealous 
underlying  truth  of  an  (alas!)  undocumented,  hence  apocryphal  statement  attributed 
to  William  II  (which  I  heard  repeated  some  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  conversation  in 
Paris)  has  finally  won  through:  “Mon  grandpère  a  fait  la  grande  faute  de  toucher 
à  la  terre  française" 

Duke  University  Herman  Salinger 


Temko,  Allan.  Notre-Dame  of  Paris.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1955.  Pp.  viii-j-341. 

Mr.  Temko ’s  book  is  a  biography  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  addressed  to  the  general 
reader,  not  to  the  scholar.  This  being  so,  there  are  some  instances  of  fictional  license, 
some  passages  of  florid  writing.  It  would  be  pedantic  to  insist  upon  these,  for  the 
book,  which  is  a  product  of  youthful  enthusiasms  and  dislikes,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

A  popular  history  of  Notre-Dame  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  Mr.  Temko’s  account  of 
the  building  of  the  cathedral  is  accurate  and  colorful.  He  has  followed  closely  the 
work  of  Aubert,  Mâle,  Focillon,  and  Coulton  in  reconstructing  the  story,  and  he  has 
omitted  nothing  of  importance.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  Mr.  Temko  has  not 
shunned  the  task  of  summarizing  some  of  the  major  structural  problems  encountered. 
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and  that  he  has  cited  such  moderns  as  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wright,  and  Le  Corbusier 
when  stressing  the  achievements  of  Gothic  engineering  and  architecture. 

Mr.  Temko’s  efforts  are  not  always  so  happy  when  he  strays  into  literature,  hagi¬ 
ography,  and  politics.  Some  of  these  digressions  have,  at  best,  a  tenuous  relation  to 
the  story  of  the  cathedral.  In  others,  Mr.  Temko  pursues  too  hotly  his  thesis  of  the 
cathedral  as  mirror  of  the  world.  It  must  be  said  that  Notre-Dame  did  not  represent 
all  of  France,  nor  even  all  of  Western  medieval  culture.  Mr.  Temko  shares  some 
of  the  antiquarian’s  pique  that  the  Renaissance  ushered  in  modern  times,  and  his 
cult  of  the  Virgin  leads  him  occasionally  into  pious  or  precious  effusions  which  may 
not  appeal  to  all.  But  these  carpings  are  quite  minor.  The  reader  will  share  his 
enthusiasm  when  he  declares,  for  example,  that  the  study  of  façades  is  a  joy,  and 
will  find  here,  as  in  so  many  of  these  dramatic  and  richly  documented  pages,  much 
to  learn  and  much  to  enjoy. 

Indiana  University  JOEL  A.  Hunt 
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Realia 

1.  Film-strips:  when  ordering  please  al¬ 
ways  give  an  alternate  choice.  We  also 
have  now  in  stock  about  20  new  titles 
of  Eastman  color  film-strips,  in  geo¬ 
graphy  and  art:  $3.00  each.  Here  are 
some  of  the  titles:  Paris;  Villes;  Vil¬ 
lages  et  maisons;  la  Vie  rurale  et 
urbaine;  l’habitat  rural;  l’habitat  ur¬ 
bain;  la  Normandie;  la  Côte  proven¬ 
çale;  la  Cité  de  Carcassonne;  la  Corse; 
les  Primitifs;  la  Renaissance;  l’art 
moderne  (4  different  titles). 

2.  Records:  we  have  in  stock  or  can  get 
for  you  most  of  the  Encyclopédie 
Sonore  (Hachette)  titles. 

3.  For  both  film-strips  and  records  just 
ask  for  our  latest  Supplementary  List, 
Christmas  1960. 

News 

NEA  Report 

Washington,  June  18— If  students  are 
to  reap  full  measure  from  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  they  should  start  in 
elementary  school— preferably  not  later 
than  the  third  grade— and  continue  in 
‘an  uninterrupted  sequence  for  10  years,’ 
the  National  Education  Association  rec¬ 
ommends  in  a  report  released  today  by 


its  Project  on  the  Academically  Talented 
Student. 

The  report  further  recommends  that 
the  traditional  grammar- translation  meth¬ 
od  of  teaching  be  replaced  at  all  grade 
levels  by  ‘the  more  effective  methods  of 
personal  communication  in  which  langu¬ 
age  skills  are  taught  in  the  following 
order  of  importance:  hearing,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.’ 

Testing  Project 

The  MLA  has  contracted  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  produce  tests  in 
four  skills  (listening,  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading,  writing)  and  in  five 
languages  (French,  German,  Italian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Spanish).  In  each  of  these  twenty 
areas  there  will  be  two  alternate  forms 
of  an  elementary  test  (grades  6-9)  and 
an  advanced  test  (grades  10-12),  a  total 
of  eighty  tests.  Directors  of  the  project 
will  be  Donald  Walsh  of  the  MLA  FL 
Program  Research  Center  and  Nelson 
Brooks,  who  will  be  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Yale  for  the  first  year  of  the  three- 
year  project.  Working  with  the  MLA  in 
the  production,  pretesting,  and  “norm- 
ing”  of  the  tests  will  be  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  through 
whose  Cooperative  Test  Division  they 
will  eventually  be  available. 
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Modern  Foreign  Languages: 
a  Counselor’s  Guide 

This  67-page  booklet,  Bulletin  1960, 
No  20,  of  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  is  published  by  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  at  30^. 
Prepared  by  Marjorie  C.  Johnston  and 
Ilo  Remer  of  the  USOE,  it  answers  such 
questions  as  why  one  should  study  foreign 
language,  who  should  study  one,  when 
to  begin,  and  how  long  to  continue  the 
study,  which  languages  to  study,  how  to 
develop  communication  skills,  vocational 
opportunities,  college  entrance  and  de¬ 
gree  requirements  in  foreign  languages. 
It  is  an  invaluable  compendium  of  sound 
information,  and  it  would  make  a  lovely 
present  for  your  guidance  counselor. 

Academic  Survival 

Figures  in  a  U.S.O.E.  report  published 
in  School  Life  (Vol.  42,  No  5,  Jan.  1960) 
show  that  of  1000  fifth  graders  in  1950, 
885  entered  high  school,  584  graduated, 
and  308  went  to  college.  Note  that  this 
is  30.8%  of  the  original  fifth  graders, 
and  52.7%  of  the  high  school  graduates. 
So  the  “college-bound  minority”  con¬ 
tinues  (since  about  1953)  to  be  a  majori¬ 
ty.  Preparation  for  college  needs,  includ¬ 
ing  FLs,  is  therefore  of  prime  importance. 
Point  this  out  to  your  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  and  curriculum  builders. 

FLEDR 

The  latest  compilation  of  FL  entrance 
and  degree  requirements,  made  in  the 
Spring  of  1960  shows  that  the  number  of 
colleges  granting  the  A.B.  degree  has 
increased  from  836  (1957)  to  889  (1960). 
Colleges  with  an  FL  entrance  require¬ 
ment  increased  from  238  (28.5%)  in  1957 
to  284  (31.6%)  in  1960.  Colleges  with  an 
FL  degree  requirement  increased  from 
709  (84.8%)  in  1957  to  772  (85.9%)  in 
1960. 


The  following  colleges  have  added  an 
FL  entrance  requirement  since  1957: 
Columbia  College,  Cornell  Univ.,  Du¬ 
chesne  College,  Fairfield  Univ.,  Farleigh 
Dickinson  Univ.,  Goshen  College,  Hofstra 
College,  Hope  College,  Lafayette  College, 
Montclair  State  College,  Mundelein  Col¬ 
lege,  Rollins  College,  St.  Lawrence  Univ., 
Scripps  College,  State  Univ.  of  New  York, 
College  of  Education  at  Albany,  Univ.  of 
New  Hampshire,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Univ.  of  Rochester,  Univ.  of  Vermont, 
Washington  College,  Webster  College. 

The  colleges  that  have  strengthened 
their  FL  entrance  requirements  since 
1957:  St.  Joseph  College,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Vassar  College,  Williams  College. 

The  colleges  that  have  added  an  FL 
degree  requirement  since  1957:  American 
International  College,  American  Univ., 
Athens  College,  Bethel  College,  Buena 
Vista  College,  Central  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Coe  College,  College  of  Great  Falls, 
Culver-Stockton  College,  Denison  Univ., 
Eastern  New  Mexico  Univ.,  Eastern  Ore¬ 
gon  College  of  Educ.,  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,  Jackson  State  College,  Mississippi 
State  Univ.,  Morningside  College,  Mus¬ 
kingum  College,  Northland  College,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  Pace  College,  Portland 
State  College,  Rocky  Mountain  College, 
Rollins  College,  Simpson  College,  Univ. 
of  Rochester,  Wilmington  College. 

The  colleges  that  have  strengthened 
their  FL  degree  requirements  since  1957: 
Arizona  State  Univ.,  Belmont  College, 
Bluff  ton  College,  Drake  Univ.,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Friends  Univ., 
Huston-Tillotson  College,  Mount  St. 
Scholastica  College,  Notre  Dame  College, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Shimer  College, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts,  Valdosta  State 
College,  Villa  Maria  College. 

FL  Entrance  Requirement 

The  State  University  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Albany,  New  York  has  just 
announced:  "Beginning  with  the  fresh- 
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man  class  in  September  1961  all  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must 
present  at  least  two  units  of  foreign 
language  from  high  school.” 

FL  Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  U.S. 
Public  High-Schools 

An  investigation  of  the  status  of  FLs 
in  American  public  schools,  grades  7-12, 
in  1958  was  one  of  a  series  of  surveys 
made  by  the  MLA  under  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  two 
most  recent  surveys  were  made  by  the 
MLA  in  1954  and  by  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1948. 

In  the  public  high  schools  (grades  9- 
12)  almost  two  million  FL  enrollments 
are  recorded  in  1958  which  is  24.3%  of 
the  total  H.S.  population.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  percentages  were  21.1  in  1954 
and  21.5  in  1948.  Percentage  gains  since 
1954  were  shown  in  41  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Arkansas  and  West 
Virginia  showed  no  change.  Five  states 
(Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississipi,  Nevada, 
Rhode  Island)  showed  slight  losses. 

In  modern  FLs,  1958  enrollments  to¬ 
talled  1,300,882  which  was  16.5%  of  the 
H.S.  population.  The  corresponding  per¬ 
centages  were  14.2  in  1954  and  13.7  in 
1948. 

Early  returns  for  1959  FL  enrollments 
from  twenty  states  reveal  increases  for 
all  but  one  state,  with  sharp  rises  in 
six.  Several  of  these  states  show  as  much 
per  cent  gain  in  the  one  year,  1958  to 
1959,  as  they  did  in  the  four-year  interval 
1954-58.  The  full  1959  report  will  be 
highly  significant,  because  it  will  show 
the  influence  of  the  first  full  year  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act’s  sup¬ 
port  of  modern  FLs. 

Data  from  junior  high  schools  show 
that  21  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  has  some  FL  enrollment  in  grade  7; 
24  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  FL  enrollments  in  grade  8.  Combined 
enrollment  date:  French,  44,825  students 


in  20  states;  German,  3,178  students  in 
11  states;  Hebrew,  881  students  in  New 
York  City;  Italian,  2,973  students  in  3 
states;  Latin,  14,558  students  in  14  states; 
Russian,  82  students  in  South  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin;  Spanish,  37,509  students 
in  19  states;  others,  3,109  students  in 
New  York  State.  Total  enrollment,  107,115. 

FL  offerings  (the  percentage  of  high 
schools,  grades  9-12,  that  offer  instruction 
in  one  or  more  FLs)  have  risen  from 
54.0%  in  1954  to  61.6%  in  1958.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  modern 
FLs  are  43.6  and  50.4  These  figures  are 
based  on  returns  from  38  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Five  states  (Del¬ 
aware,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington)  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  offer  FLs  in  every  high  school. 
At  least  75%  of  the  high  schools  offer 
FLs  in  14  other  states:  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
Washington.  Greatest  gains  since  1954: 
Idaho  (35.1%  to  71.9%),  District  of 
Columbia  (70.6  to  100),  Nevada  (77.8  to 
100),  Washington  78.2  to  100). 

FL  offerings  in  the  public  junior  high 
schools  (grades  7-8  or  7-9)  show  an  even 
greater  spread  than  in  the  senior  high 
schools.  Schools  whose  junior  high  schools 
are  limited  to  grades  7  and  8  offer  com¬ 
paratively  little  FL  study,  though  in 
some  states  (Arizona,  California,  Kansas, 
Maine,  New  York),  up  to  40%  of  the 
schools  offer  some.  The  three-year  junior 
high  school  (grades  7-9)  in  general  puts 
much  more  stress  on  FLs,  most  of  it 
probably  in  grade  9.  In  35  states  with 
this  type  of  junior  high  school,  15  offer 
FL  study  in  at  least  80%  of  their  schools: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia 
and  Washington.  Instruction  in  modern 
FLs  is  offered  in  at  least  80%  of  the 
junior  high  schools  of  10  states:  Arizona, 
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California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington. 

French  enrollments  were  6.1%  of  the 
total  H.  S.  population  in  1958,  5.6%  in 
1954,  4.7%  in  1948.  They  varied  from 
21.7%  in  Massachusetts  to  .8%  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  French  is  taught  in  every  state 
and  enrolls  over  10%  of  the  pupils  in  11 
Eastern  states  and  the  Capital:  District 
of  Columbia  (10.3)  Delaware  (10.6)  New 
Jersey  (11.4),  North  Carolina  (12.1),  In¬ 
diana  (12.4),  Connecticut  (13.4),  New 
York  (15.3),  Vermont  (18.0),  Rhode  Island 
(18.4),  Maine  (19.7),  New  Hampshire 
(21.1),  Massachusetts  (21.7). 

(Copies  of  the  complete  report  may  be 
obtained  for  fifty  cents  from  the  MLA 
FLP  Research  Center,  70  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  11,  N.Y.). 

Recordings 

The  Pierre  Seghers  publishing  house 
has  recently  come  out  with  a  long  playing 
record  of  Saint-John  Perse’s  poems  in  its 
collection  Disques-Poetes.  The  excerpts 
from  the  new  Nobel  Prize  winner’s  works 
are  said  by  Jean  Vilar,  Director  of  the 
Théâtre  National  Populaire. 

Lack  of  Teachers 

There  is  a  great  need  of  teachers  in 
France  too.  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
students  growing  in  France,  but  France 
needs  teachers  to  carry  on  its  tremendous 
effort  to  provide  education  to  the  states 
of  the  “Communauté”  (in  the  Tchad 
only,  1.7%  of  the  children  attended 
school  in  1951  against  14%  in  1959-60;) 
during  the  same  period  of  time  the  pro¬ 
gression  was  from  34  to  73%  in  Congo, 
27  to  69%  in  Gabon,  29  to  47%  in 
Madagascar,  9.8  to  31%  in  Senegal,  etc. 
80,000  more  children  are  sent  to  school 
every  year  in  Tunisia  and  50,000  more 
in  Morocco).  There  are  8,000  French 
teachers  in  Morocco,  3,000  in  Tunisia 


and  1,500  in  Vietnam.  20,000  French 
teachers  are  now  teaching  outside  of 
Metropolitan  France.  France’s  aid  to  the 
states  of  the  “Communauté”  for  school 
buildings  alone  amounted  to  3  billion 
NF  (.$600,000,000)  in  1959-1960. 

Revue  de  L’Enseignement  du 
Français  dans  le  Monde 

A  new  publication.  Revue  de  l’Enseigne¬ 
ment  du  Français  dans  le  Monde ,  will 
appear  in  1961.  It  is  meant  for  teachers 
of  French  in  the  grades,  in  secondary 
schools  and  at  the  college  level.  It  will 
publish  in  each  of  its  8  yearly  issues: 
four  of  five  studies  on  questions  of  lin¬ 
guistics,  methods  of  teaching,  literature 
or  French  civilization;  news  on  French 
theatre,  cinema,  exhibitions,  radio,  meet¬ 
ings;  French  cultural  activities  through¬ 
out  the  world,  scholarships,  summer 
courses,  audio-visual  aids,  reviews  of 
books  and  periodicals;  documents  centered 
about  one  given  topic,  to  be  used  in 
class,  and  including  a  presentation  of 
the  topic,  spoken  and  literary  texts,  re¬ 
citation  and  songs,  grammatical  and  lexi¬ 
cological  commentaries,  cartoons  and 
anecdotes,  teaching  advice  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  etc. 

All  suggestions  and  contributions  will 
be  welcome  by  Mr.  André  Reboullet, 
Librairie  Hachette,  79  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain.  Paris  VI. 

Cité  Universitaire 

The  Portugal  House  is  now  under 
construction  in  the  Paris  "Cité  Universi¬ 
taire”.  it  will  provide  accommodations 
for  Portuguese  and  French  students  in 
Paris.  “Portugal  é  um  ovo,  a  Hispanha 
uma  peneira,  a  França  uma  eira”. 

Architecture 

Le  Corbusier’s  responsability  in  modern 
architectural  styles  is  done  justice  in 
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The  Master  Builders  by  Peter  Blake, 
Illus,  399  pp.  N.Y.  A.  A.  Knopf  $6.50. 

Harvard  University  is  reported  to  have 
asked  Le  Corbusier  to  design  one  of  its 
new  buildings. 

A  film  on  Le  Corbusier  is  available 
from  FACSEA  472  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

Literary  Prizes 

The  Goncourt  prize  was  not  attributed 
this  year.  The  Jury  had  decided  to 
award  it  to  Vintilia  Horia,  for  his  novel 
Dieu  est  né  en  exil.  But  after  the  outcry 
raised  over  his  pre-War  writings,  Horia 
withdrew  from  the  competition  and  the 
Académie  Goncourt  announced  that  no 
prize  would  be  given  for  1960.  Vintilia 
Horia  was  born  in  Rumania  in  1915.  Af¬ 
ter  being  interned  by  the  Germans  in 
1944,  he  was  liberated  by  the  English, 
lived  in  Italy  and  then  in  South  America. 
The  hero  of  his  novel  is  Ovid,  the  novel 
being  presented  as  a  diary  of  the  Latin 
poet. 

The  Renaudot  prize  went  to  Alfred 
Kern  for  his  novel  Le  Bonheur  fragile. 
Alfred  Kern  was  born  in  Alsace  in  1919, 
has  been  a  professor  since  1946.  He  has 
already  received  the  Fénèon  Prize  in 
1950  for  his  Le  Jardin  Perdu  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1951  Les  Voleurs  des  Cendres, 
Le  Clown  in  1958  and  L’Amour  Profane 
in  1959. 

Le  Bonheur  Fragile  is  the  story  of  an 
Alsatian  drafted  into  the  German  Army 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  of 
his  difficult  réadaptation  in  post  war 
France.  Arland,  co-director  of  the  Nou¬ 
velle  Revue  Française  won  the  Goncourt 
Prize  in  1923  for  his  L’Ordre.  He  has 
also  published  Antares,  La  Route  Ob¬ 
scure,  Terre  Natale,  an  Anthology  of 
French  Poetry  and  several  essays  ( Les 
Echanges,  Lettres  de  France,  Nouvelles 
Lettres  de  France.). 

Michel  Butor  received  the  Prix  de  la 
Critique  for  his  series  of  essays  Réper¬ 


toire.  A  young  novelist  of  the  Nouvelle 
Vague,  Michel  Butor  has  already  won  in 
1957  the  Renaudot  Prize  for  his  novel 
La  Modification,  and  has  written  Passage 
de  Milan,  l’Emploi  du  Temps,  Le  Génie 
du  Lieu,  Degrés.  He  will  soon  publish 
Mobiles,  his  impressions  on  the  United 
States  where  he  was  lecturing  last  year, 
and  a  study  on  Baudelaire. 

Theatre 

On  Paris’s  stages. 

La  Logeuse  by  Jacques  Audiberti  at 
the  Thétre  de  l’Œuvre. 

Impasse  de  la  Fidelité,  a  musical  co¬ 
medy  by  Alexandre  Breffort,  author  of 
Irma  la  Douce  now  playing  in  New 
York. 

L’Idiote,  Marcel  Achard’s  new  comedy 
with  Annie  Girardot  at  the  Théâtre 
Antoine. 

Une  Femme  qui  dit  la  Vérité  and 
Les  Glorieuess  (in  verse...)  by  André 
Roussin  (La  Petite  Hutte,  Bobosse,  etc.) 

L’Aigle  a  deux  Têtes,  by  Jean  Cocteau 
with  Edwige  Feuillère  for  whom  the 
play  was  written  in  1946. 

Le  Rhinoceros  by  Ionesco  at  the  Thé¬ 
âtre  de  France. 

Montherlant’s  Le  Cardinal  d’Espagne 
has  had  its  première  at  the  Comédie 
Française. 

Molière ’s  Les  Femmes  Savantes  are 
presented  in  an  up-to-date  staging  at 
the  Bouffes  Parisiens. .  .and  Jean  Anouilh 
has  set  Molière’s  Tartuffe  with  Jean 
Perier,  in  costumes  of  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Anouilh’s  L’Hurluberlu  and  Becket, 
Genet’s  Le  Balcon,  Françoise  Sagan’s 
Chateau  en  Suède  are  carrying  on. 

In  the  U.S. 

The  Comédie  Française  will  be  in  this 
country  from  February  21  to  March  20 
and  will  present  Andromaque,  Tartuffe, 
Les  Femmes  savantes,  and  Le  Voyage  de 
Monsieur  Perrichon. 
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On  Paris  Screens 

Andre  Cayatte’s  Le  Passage  du  Rhin 
won  the  top  prize  in  the  Venice  Film 
Festival.  It  is  the  story  of  two  French 
soldiers  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans 
in  World  War  two;  Cayatte’s  idea  being 
to  show  that  freedom  of  the  individual 
is  more  important  than  the  community’s 
freedom,  that  “the  only  freedom  is  the 
intimate  freedom”. 

Louis  Malle,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  director  in  “la  Jeune  Vague” 
directed  the  film  adaptation  of  Queneau’s 
Zazie  dans  le  métro.  Gags  in  accelerated 
succession,  changes  of  speed,  substitu¬ 
tions  of  characters,  reversed  sound  and 
images,  transformation  of  settings  and 
many  other  tricks  are  efficiently  used  to 
give  a  visual  substitute  of  Queneau’s 
verbal  acrobatics. 

Le  Voyage  en  ballon  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Albert  Lamorisse  after  two 
years  of  filming.  It  is  the  humorous  and 
suspenseful  adventure  of  an  eccentric 
inventor  and  his  grandson  as  they  float 
off  in  a  home-made  balloon  on  an  ex¬ 
travagant  journey  over  France.  The  film 
was  shot  mostly  from  a  specially  equipped 
helicopter  accompanying  the  balloon.  Al¬ 
bert  Lamorisse  is  the  author  of  Crin 
Blanc,  Bim,  Le  Ballon  Rouge,  etc. 

In  his  latest  film  La  Vérité  Clouzot  is 
said  to  have  turned  B.  B.  into  a  real 
actress  (it  took  two  years  of  planning, 
six  months  of  shooting  and  culminated 
in  the  suicide  attempt  of  B.  B.) 

Film  director  and  anthropologist  Jean 
Rouch,  long  celebrated  for  his  docu¬ 
mentary  films  on  primitive  African  so¬ 
cieties  has  turned  to  feature-film  making 
with  his  Chronique  d’un  Eté,  for  which 
he  selected  five  young  Parisians  from 
different  social  walks  of  life,  filmed  them 
for  hours  telling  their  own  stories  in¬ 
dividually,  discussing  them  together,  and 
finally  commenting  on  the  movie  of 
themselves  that  they  are  seeing  for  the 
first  time. 


Films  on  New  York  Screens 

Picnic  on  the  Grass  (Le  déjeuner  sur 
l’herbe)  a  color  film  by  Jean  Renoir,  not 
for  FLES. 

Hiroshima  mon  amour  by  Alain  Res¬ 
nais  (cf.  NIB  News...J 

“A  Dog,  a  Mouse  and  a  Spoutnik”  a 
comedy  with  Noel-Noel. 

The  Love  game,  a  romping,  frolicking, 
hopping,  dancing,  singing  farce  with  Jean 
Pierre  Cassel  and  Geneviève  Cluny. 

Never  on  Sunday  written  and  directed 
by  Jules  Dassin  (Du  Rififi  chez  les  Hom¬ 
mes)  with  Mélina  Mercouri. 

Medecine 

A  team  of  French  doctors  succeeded 
last  September  in  making  the  first  kidney 
graft  between  persons  of  no  blood  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  patient  was  prepared  by 
being  subjected  to  intense  doses  of 
radiation.  The  radiation  deadened  the 
power  of  bone  marrow  to  produce  an¬ 
tibodies,  which  normally  attack  and  kill 
foreign  grafts  placed  in  anyone’s  body. 

Food  Irradiation  Center 

The  first  international  information 
center  for  food  irradiation  has  been  set 
up  in  agreement  between  the  European 
Productivity  Agency  of  the  O.E.E.C.  and 
France’s  Center  for  Nuclear  Studies,  at 
Saclay.  Frenchman  Pierre  Lévèque  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  new 
Center  at  Saclay. 

French  Exports 

France  in  1959  showed  the  greatest  rate 
of  export  volume  increase  in  the  European 
market.  As  compared  to  1958,  France’s 
export  volume  to  her  sister  Common 
Market  countries  in  1959  rose  33  per 
cent,  compared  to  27  per  cent  for  Italy, 
18  per  cent  for  the  Netherlands,  12  per 
cent  for  Germany  and  9  per  cent  for 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 
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France  and  Russia  to  exchange  Shows 

France  and  Russia  have  signed  an 
agreement  for  the  opening  of  a  French 
National  Exposition  in  Moscow  next  sum¬ 
mer,  and  for  the  Russians  to  open  a 
Soviet  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1961.  The 
French  Exposition,  at  Sokolniki  Park,  will 
cover  twice  the  area  taken  up  by  the 
American  Exposition  in  1959. 

French  Planes  in  the  World 

The  French  aeronautical  industry  has 
received  during  the  first  semester  of  1960 
orders  from  abroad  for  a  record  breaking 
sum  of  809,000,000  NF  (over  $160,000,000 
NF  for  the  whole  of  1959.  Orders  for 
"Caravelle”  jets  represent  45%  of  the 
total. 

The  French  aircraft  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  now  ranks  fourth  in  the  world, 
employing  80,000  and  with  23,000  major 
machines  under  a  roofed-in  area  of  21 
million  square  feet.  Its  products  are  ex¬ 
ported  in  23  countries.  Production  licences 
have  been  sold  to  manufacturers  in  six 
foreign  countries. 

Aircraft  Collaboration 

Continental  Motors  Corp.  of  Detroit, 
and  France’s  Turboméca  Company  will 
combine  their  technical  potential  to  de¬ 
sign,  build  and  perfect  turbo-prop  craft 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  market. 
Continental  will  produce  Turboméca 
equipment  in  the  United  States,  and 
Turboméca  will  make  Continental  pro¬ 
ducts  in  France. 

Meanwhile,  Turboméca  has  supplied 
the  power  plant  in  the  new  five-seater 
Turbo-Travelair  businessman’s  aircraft, 
which  is  a  joint  creation  of  France’s 
Société  Française  d’Entretien  et  de  Ré¬ 
paration  du  Matériel  Aéronautique  (S.F. 
E.R.M.A.)  and  America’s  Beech  Aircraft 
Corp.  This  successfully  tested  plane,  with 
two  Turboméca  Astazou  turbo-prop  en¬ 
gines  and  Ratier-Figeac  propellers,  flies 


at  well  over  300  mph  and  lands  on  less 
than  650  feet  of  runway. 

Heliport  in  Toulouse 

In  the  heart  of  the  old  city  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  in  Southern  France,  a  new  build¬ 
ing  330  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  has 
just  been  completed;  it  has  a  platform 
on  the  roof  for  the  landing  of  helicopters. 
The  ground  floor  serves  as  a  market  and 
the  four  upper  stories  offer  parking 
space  for  700  cars. 

Toulouse  also  claims  one  of  the  largest 
public  swimming  pools  in  the  world,  a 
remarkable  romanesque  church,  a  spe¬ 
ciality  of  pâté  de  foie  gras,  of  comestible 
as  well  as  decorative  violets,  important 
airplane  factories  (Clément  Ader,  the 
first  man  to  take  off  in  an  airplane  was 
born  a  few  miles  from  there),  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ancient  mansions  of  pink  brick. 

Scientific  Center  at  Toulouse 

Construction  of  a  new  scientific  center 
has  begun  on  a  350-acre  site  in  the 
suburbs  of  Toulouse.  When  completed 
in  1964  it  will  give  the  Toulouse  Univer¬ 
sity  Science  School  one  of  the  most 
modern  scientific  establishments  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  will  be  four  sections— Chem¬ 
istry,  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  and 
Physics,  as  well  as  a  library,  special 
housing  for  staff  and  students,  and  sports 
facilities. 

Two  More  Sahara  Pipelines 

With  the  412-mile  long,  24-inch-diame- 
ter  steel  pipeline  now  pumping  large 
quantities  of  oil  from  the  rich  Sahara 
oilfield  at  Hassi-Messaoud  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  port  of  Bougie  in  eastern  Algeria, 
a  second  major  pipeline  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  across  the  Sahara  sands.  It  is 
expected  to  be  carrying  crude  from  the 
Edjelé-Zaraitine-Tiguentourine  fields  via 
the  Gulf  of  Gabès  to  La  Skira,  at  the 
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annual  rate  of  seven  million  metric  tons. 
And  to  be  completed  in  1961  is  a  530- 
mile  pipeline  with  a  24-inch  diameter 
to  carry  natural  gas  from  the  immense 
reservoir  (353  billion  cubic  feet)  at 
Hassi-R’Mel  in  the  northern  Sahara  to 
the  cities  of  Algiers  and  Oran.  This  is 
to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
to  encourage  location  of  large-scale  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  search  of  cheap  power. 
The  gas  supply,  in  fact,  already  is  the 
basis  of  a  gigantic  metallurgical  complex 
near  Bone.  And  there  are  plans  to  extend 
the  feeder  network  from  Hassi-R’Mel  all 
the  way  to  Arzew  on  the  Algerian  coast 
west  of  the  Bay  of  Oran,  from  where  it 
can  be  exported  to  Western  Europe. 
Such  shipments  may  be  carried  either  in 
liquid  form  by  special  gas  tankers,  or  by 
a  further  pipeline  under  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Big  Tanker 

A  French  shipyard  has  launched  the 
largest  tanker  to  date  to  go  down  the 
ways  of  any  European  shipyard.  This 
844.4  foot  long,  73,800-dwt  vessel  is  one 
of  two  large  tankers  ordered  in  France 
by  the  American  Tidemar  group  that 
four  years  ago  had  four  53,900-dwt 
tankers  built  in  French  shipyards.  The 
16.9-knot  J.  Paul  Getty  has  36  tanks  with 
a  total  capacity  of  84,000  cubic  meters. 
Its  36-ton  five-blade  propeller  is  the 
biggest  in  the  world.  Not  for  long,  how¬ 
ever,  will  the  J.  Paul  Getty  be  the  largest 
tanker  ever  launched  in  Europe:  presently 
being  built  or  on  order  at  French  ship¬ 
yards  are  six  tankers  of  between  73,800 
and  77,850  deadweight  tons— 'four  at  Saint- 
Nazaire  and  two  at  Dunkirk. 

Travel 

Eurailpass.  You  can  travel  by  rail  any¬ 
where  in  Europe,  as  much  as  you  wish, 
first-class,  by  simply  showing  this  pass; 
cost:  $110  for  one  month,  $150  for  two 


months.  $180  for  three  months.  It  is 
also  good  on  some  bus  lines  and  boats 
and  for  special  reductions  on  a  great 
number  of  cable-cars.  With  Eurailpass 
you  don’t  have  to  wait  in  line  to  buy 
tickets,  you  just  step  aboard  any  train 
and  step  off  where  and  when  you  wish 
(provided  the  train  stops). 

Eurailpass  covers  the  basic  fare;  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodations  are  extra;  couchette, 
about  $3.70. 

D’Artagnan  rediscovered.  Tourists  have 
discovered  that  d’Artagnan  really  existed 
and  several  hundred  thousands  of  them 
have  been  visiting  its  home  town,  Auch, 
in  the  Southwestern  part  of  France,  forty 
miles  from  Toulouse,  and  looking  for 
traces  of  him.  The  hero  was  born  in 
the  Louis  XIII  manor  house  of  Castel- 
more,  around  1615,  which  still  exists  but 
is  private  property  and  cannot  be  visited. 
The  only  relics  to  be  found  are  $5 
d’Artagnan  dolls  and  20^  d’Artagnan 
lead  soldiers;  but  Auch  offers  to  the 
tourist  a  very  interesting  and  too  little 
known  cathedral  with  beautiful  carved 
stalls. 

Côte  d’Azur— Italian  Riviera  (Nagel,  Ge- 
neva-Paris)  has  recently  appeared  in 
English  and  French  editions,  describing 
the  mediterranean  coast  from  Marseilles 
to  Viareggio,  with  maps,  road  numbers 
and  distances,  historical  and  background 
passages. 

Parks  and  Châteaux  of  France  is  a  lux¬ 
urious  album  published  by  the  "Com¬ 
missariat  Général  au  Tourisme”,  con¬ 
taining  130  illustrations,  most  of  them 
in  color,  and  listing  330  châteaux  and 
parks,  with  indications  of  the  hours  and 
days  they  may  be  visited  and  a  brief 
history  (sold  at  4.50  NF  in  France) 
Pyrénées,  the  Michelin  Green  Guide  is 
now  available  in  English  (New  Chronicle 
Book  Dept.  London,  12s.6d.  or  8  NF). 

The  drastically  revised  new  edition  of 
Cévennes-Languedoc  (Hachette)  is  a 
Guide  Bleu  which  deals  with  many  re- 
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gions  that  are  both  full  of  interest  and 
yet  rarely  visited  by  tourists. 

Five  “Albums  des  Guides  Bleus”  have 
recently  been  published.  The  “Albums 
des  Guides  Bleus”  series  includes  some 
30  volumes,  each  one  containing  70  photo¬ 
graphs  (8  in  color)  on  a  single  region, 
a  map,  background  notes  and  a  general 
introduction  on  the  character  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  region  (Hachette.  13.50  NF, 
approx.  $2.60). 

The  Poitou  album  features  a  number 
of  little  known  stocky  forts  and  admir¬ 
ably  carved  old  churches,  the  Pont  de 
Thoult,  the  low  thatch-roofed  cottages 
of  the  Challans  marshes,  the  massive  keep 
of  Moncontour-de-Poitou,  the  Roma¬ 
nesque  sculptured  facades  of  Villesalem 
and  Civray  churches,  the  Dolmen  de  la 
Trébuchère. 

The  Touraine  one  includes  the  13th 
century  Grange  Dimeresse  near  Tours 
airport,  the  Saint-Come  priory  where 
Ronsard  died,  La  Haye,  where  Descartes 
may  have  been  born,  La  Devinière  where 
Rabelais  was  more  certainly  born. 

The  Berry  album  shows  besides  Bourges 
Cathedral  and  the  Château  of  Valencay, 
the  circular  church  at  Neuvy-Saint-Sépul- 
cre,  the  feudal  castle  of  Sarzay,  the  quaint 
houses  in  Argenton  along  the  Creuse 
river. 

Vivarais  deals  with  a  region  almost 
unknown  to  the  tourist;  it  offers  the 
rugged  old  towns  of  Viviers,  le  Vieil 
Ucel,  the  ruins  of  Rochebonne  and 
Crussol  Castles,  the  Saint-Laurent  Chap¬ 
el,  near  Rochemaure,  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  mysterious  "magic  square” 
which  was  also  found  on  a  parchment 
hidden  in  a  hollow  beam  in  the  cellar 


of  the  15  century  house  of  the  necro¬ 
mancer  Johann  Faust. 

Limousin  shows  Limoges  chinaware 
and  enamels,  Aubusson  tapestries,  the 
romanesque  church  at  Chambon-sur- 
Voueize,  picturesque  riverside  towns  such 
as  Uzerche,  Ségur-le-Chateau,  Argentât, 
Beaulieu  as  well  as  the  15th  century 
château  of  Pompadour  which  Louis  XV 
gave  to  his  mistress  together  with  the 
title  of  marquise. 

The  sixth  “Restoroute”  in  France  was 
opened  in  Saint  Jory  in  the  Hautes 
Pyrénées.  The  “restoroutes”  are  attractive 
restaurants  where  motorists  may  get  a 
quick  meal  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  while  they  have  their  car  serviced 
in  the  adjoining  station.  The  five  others 
are  located  at  Rouvray  (Côte  d’Or)', 
Montélimar  (Drome),  Chambray-les-Tours 
(Indre  et  Loire),  Yvre-L’Evêque  (Sarthe) 
and  Saint-Dizier  (Haute  Marne). 

New  night  life  in  Paris.  The  antique 
shops  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  rue  de  Ver- 
neuil,  rue  de  Lille,  rue  de  l’Université, 
rue  des  St-Pères,  rue  de  Beaune,  rue  du 
Bac  and  rue  de  Montalambert,  are  now 
all  lit  and  opened  every  Wednesday 
night  for  the  convenience  of  strollers  and 
amateurs. 

Rain  insurance.  If  you  don’t  like  Paris 
when  it  drizzles  you  can  insure  yourself 
against  such  hazards.  A  variety  of  sixteen 
day  policies  pay  from  $200  to  $960  in 
cases  where  recorded  precipitation  mea¬ 
sures  one  millimeter  (.04  inch)  during  a 
specified  period. 

Lunch  at  the  Louvre.  You  may  now  have 
lunch  or  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  new  Louvre 
museum  restaurant  opened  from  10  AM 
to  5  PM  daily. 


Announcing  for  February  Publication 

PATTERNS  OF  FRENCH 

Second  Edition 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM,  Harpur  College 
JEAN  COLLIGNON,  Douglass  College 

The  publication  next  month  of  a  new  Patterns  of  French  is  of  major 
importance  to  instructors  of  the  beginning  course,  for  in  its  first 
edition  this  text  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  classroom  favorite. 
Highlighting  the  revised  Second  Edition  and  enhancing  its  teach¬ 
ability  is  the  authors’  increased  focus  on  the  patterns  of  the  language. 
This  can  be  seen  in  their  new  and  intensified  drill  program.  All 
drills  from  the  previous  edition  have  been  completely  rewritten  and 
numerous  others  added  in  line  with  the  proven  new  methods  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching. 

Each  of  the  twenty  lessons  now  contains  intensive  substitution  and 
transformation  drills,  adaptable  to  oral  or  written  use.  These  give 
thorough  practice  in  grammar  essentials,  but  always  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  complete  sentence.  As  before,  the  lesson  begins  with  twelve 
pattern  sentences  which,  as  structural  models,  embody  the  main 
points  of  the  grammar  that  follows  and  are  to  be  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  by  the  student.  In  the  Second  Edition  the  pattern  sentences  also 
conclude  each  lesson,  here  taking  the  form  of  progressive  substitution 
drills.  In  using  and  manipulating  the  pattern  sentences,  the  student 
ties  together  the  different  points  which  were  drilled  separately  in 
the  lesson. 

Accompanying  the  Second  Edition,  indeed  an  integral  part  of  its 
teaching  plan,  is  a  new  audio  program  of  records  and  tapes.  The 
records  (eight  sides)  will  be  packaged  with  each  copy  of  the  text; 
they  include  all  the  pattern  sentences  as  well  as  the  pronunciation 
drill  from  the  Introduction.  Tapes  of  the  drills  will  be  available 
for  purchase  or  borrowing.  Speakers  from  the  Foreign  Service  In¬ 
stitute  have  recorded  the  material  for  both  the  records  and  the  tapes. 

To  reserve  your  examination  copy  of  the  new  Second  Edition  of 
Patterns  of  French,  please  write  the  publisher. 
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a  public 
service 
to  the 

teaching  profession 

Offered  without  charge  to  every  interested  teacher 


Communicate 

News,  notes  and  reviews  of  the  latest  developments'  in 
teaching  will  be  found  in  COMMUNICATE,  the  News¬ 
letter  devoted  to  Language  and  Teaching. 

Inquiry  Service 

Questions  relating  to  methodology,  procedure,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  materials  in  language  teaching  and  speech 
therapy,  will  be  answered  by  a  staff  of  noted  educators. 
E.T.L.’s  INQUIRY  SERVICE  is  designed  solely  to  help 
teachers  find  the  answers  to  pressing  problems  through 
a  vast  collection  of  technical  research  material  and  the 
personal  experiences  of  its  staff  headed  by  Professor 
Leon  Dostert. 

Please  feel  free  to  ask  for  either  of  these  services. 


Teaching  Research  &  Technology 


DIVISION 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

5034  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


BIARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1961-62 


STAFFING:  Resident  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  College 
French  Department. 

Female  Assistant  Director  serves  as  adviser  to  women. 

ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  40  students. 

Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  French, 
and  in  particular  for  those  planning  careers  in  teaching,  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice,  or  international  relations. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed  their 
sophomore  year  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  special  cases  to  others. 

INSTRUCTION:  Biarritz:  Preliminary  six-week  session  devoted  to  the 
French  language,  educational  system,  and  civilization. 

Paris:  Required  courses  in  language,  literature,  phonetics,  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  various  Institutes. 

Special  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  courses  in  language  and 
contemporary  theater. 

Elective  courses  in  allied  fields. 

Assistants  to  supplement  the  courses. 

ACCOMMODATIONS:  Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes. 

CREDITS:  One  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  College  transfer  credits 
obtainable. 

EXPENSES:  Over-all  cost  of  approximately  $2,400  includes  round-trip 
transportation  via  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS:  Limited  scholarship  aid  is  available.  New  York  State 
University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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“For  simplicity  of  operation,  and  as  an  aid 
to  concentration  and  class  discipline, 
LinguaTRAINER  goes  far  beyond  my  expectations  ” 

T.M. 

That  is  what  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Tous,  Chairman  of  the 
Modem  Languages  Department  of  Chaminade  High  School  in 
Mineola,  New  York,  where  an  82-position  LinguaTRAINER  System 
has  been  installed. 

“Our  department  uses  this  language  laboratory  system  as  many  as 
eleven  hours  in  a  single  day,”  Dr.  Tous  states,  “and  not  one  of  our 
instructors  has  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operation. 

“Another  thing  we  like  about  the  LinguaTRAINER  is  its  great 
flexibility,  which  allows  individual  instructors  the  widest  possible 
freedom  in  programming  their  courses  and  teaching  their  students. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  25  different  programs  being  played  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  could  schedule  up  to  82  if  necessary. 

“The  LinguaTRAINER’s  remote  control  cabinet,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tape  recorders  are  centralized,  is  indeed  the  first  major 
breakthrough  in  the  adaptation  of  electronic  equipment  to  teaching 
situations.” 

The  LinguaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  language  laboratory 
system  used  in  schools  and  colleges  extensively.  All  components 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  nearly  two  years  of  operation. 

Write  for  informative,  illustrated  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure. 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
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just  published: 

PAR  LES  (RANDS  AUTEURS 

Révision  de  Grammaire  *  Conversation 

Joseph  Palmeri 

Unlike  any  other  review  grammar,  this  text  illustrates  all 
grammatical  constructions,  verb  forms,  and  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pressions  with  quotations  from  French  masters  from  Mon¬ 
taigne  to  Camus.  Numbering  1,200,  the  quotations  are  in¬ 
dependent  units  chosen  for  interest  and  variety  of  content. 
Covering  both  grammar  and  conversation,  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  more  exercises  than  any  other  text  of  this  level. 

370  pp.  $4.50 


watch  for  further  announcement  of: 

FIRST  YEAR  COLLEGE  FRENCH,  an  important 

new  text  coming  in  March.  The  authors,  George  H.  Ball 
and  Clarice  M.  Ball,  have  combined  a  solid  grammatical 
foundation  with  the  elasticity  of  a  conversational  approach. 
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The  Early  Public  Theatre  in  France 

By  W.  L.  Wiley.  A  fascinating  account  of  the  first  public  theatrical  productions 
in  France,  1580-1630-with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  theatres  (sometimes  converted 
indoor  tennis  courts),  the  theatrical  district,  the  actors’  companies,  the  improvised 
farces  (amorous  and  otherwise),  the  audience,  scenery,  lighting,  costumes,  and  sound 
effects.  Many  illustrations.  $6.75 


France:  Steadfast  and  Changing 

THE  FOURTH  TO  THE  FIFTH  REPUBLIC 

By  Raymond  Aron.  Translated  by  T.  J.  Irwin  and  Luigi  Einaudi.  "The  reflec¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  best-informed  contemporary  French  intellects  on 
current  French  problems  and  their  historical  roots  ...  a  dispassionate,  well-docu¬ 
mented  and  stimulating  contribution  to  the  debate.”  —  Robert  doty,  N.  L.  Times 
Book  Review.  $4.75 

Foch  Versus  Clemenceau 

FRANCE  AND  GERMAN  DISMEMBERMENT,  1918-1919 

By  Jere  Clemens  King.  A  vivid  account  of  the  complex  series  of  negotiations 
and  conspiracies  concerning  the  Rhineland’s  fate  after  the  first  World  War— a  strug¬ 
gle  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  Clemenceau  and  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  treaty. 

$3.50 


Village  in  the  Vaucluse 

By  Laurence  Wylie.  "A  small  community  in  southern  France  comes  alive  ...  in 
a  way  in  which  no  dweller  in  New  York  .  .  .  could  hope  to  know  his  city  ...  or 
indeed  the  palm  of  his  hand.”— AT.  Y.  Times.  "A  remarkably  penetrating  portrait 
.  .  .  Excellent  photographs  and  maps.”— The  New  Yorker.  "A  warm  and  exciting 
book.’’— 'iV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  Illustrated.  $5.50 


IHI 
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Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Nxot«  tAat  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  In 

stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 

Manger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 
Tome  I  $  2.50 

3  records  to  above 
or  set  of  3 
Tome  II 
Tome  III 
Tome  IV 

Mauger-Gotigenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 
Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 
The  two  together  cloth 
3  records  to  each  volume 
or  set  of  3 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  2.00 

Deuxième  Livre  2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk  copy  for  each  20  ordered. 


6.25 

each 

18.50 

2.85 

3.35 

4.30 

$  1.30 

3.95 

6.25 

each 

18.50 

Southern  France 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

A  YEAR  ABROAD  OF  INTENSIVE  FRENCH 
for  American  undergraduates 

With  a  staff  from  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  and  American 
universities.  Also  a  program  of  European  Studies  (in  English). 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES, 

at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille, 

21  rue  Caston  de  Saporta 
Aix-en-Provence,  France 

For  group  participation,  with  accompanying  professor,  write  to  the 

Director. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eleventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 


Prix  Goncourt  1960 

V1NT1LA  HORIA 

Dieu  est  né  en  exil 
$2.75 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World's  Leading 
International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  St.,  N  .Y.  3,  N  .Y. 


AMMTAAY  O*  AIL  4  MOTION  ftCTUMS 


L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


NfWLY-ADOED  PICTURES  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 
NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 


Director  of  Summer  Sessions 


ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES  I 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 


For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 


FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 


250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 
Montreal — June  27  to  August  9,  1961. 


Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced)  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co  educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards. 

French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  A.  Rigault, 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Tuition:  $150.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES.  INC. 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Haehette's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Press  in  the  U.S.A. 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WORKSHOP 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  School 
of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Modern  European  Languages 


Short  Term:  June  26  to  July  24, 
1961 

Full  Term:  June  26  to  August 
19,  1961 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  changing  techniques  in  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  and  desire  ad¬ 
ditional  training  in  their  major  or 
minor  field. 

Leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching. 

Training  in  the  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory. 


For  further  information  write  to: 

Dr.  Ruth  H.  Weir, 

Department  of  Modern  European 
Languages, 

Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
California 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale—  André Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530, 
Dept.  FR-13,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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4th  ANNUAL  SALZBURG  SEMINAR 
&  FESTIVAL  TOUR  OF  EUROPE  (optional) 

sponsored  by 

International  Summer  School  for  German  Language  &  Literature 

•  4  wks  Intensive  German  Studies  (graduate  or  undergraduate) 

•  Housing  with  selected  private  families  at  Salzburg 

•  Guided  tour  of  Salzburg,  Hellbrunn  Castle,  &  receptions 

•  Tickets  to  “Jedermann,”  Music  Festival,  &  Folk  dancing 

•  Full  weekend  in  Vienna  incl.  first  class  hotel,  sightseeing 

•  Optional  visit  to  12  European  countries  incl.  Monaco,  Riviera,  Grenoble, 
Geneva,  Dijon,  Paris,  Chateau  Country,  Mont  St.  Michel  8c/or 

•  Greek  Island  Cruise  with  stop-overs  in  Trieste,  Venice,  Split,  Dubrovnik, 
Brindisi,  Athens,  Rome,  Florence  (30  more  days) 

Price:  $887.50  incl.  round  trip  SABENA  (Boeing  707)  Jet,  registration, 

tuition,  transcript,  all  above  performances,  all  sightseeing!  housing! 
meals  &  transfers. 

Departures:  July  8  from  New  York  City,  return  August  7,  or  June  23  return 
August  19  for  optional  extension. 

Contact:  Dr.  J.  Michael  Moore,  American  Academic  Adviser  &  Tour  Direc¬ 

tor,  5944  Waverly  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California.  (Enrollment  lim¬ 
ited.) 

Grants:  A  limited  number  of  Austrian  Govt,  grants  is  available. 

Applications  for  grants  should  reach  Dr.  Moore  not  later  than  February  15,  1961 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French  *  German  *  Russian  *  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  instructor-student  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplementary 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
•  For  School  and  Club 
ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  in  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  thii 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Offer  expires  February  18th  1961 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 
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ROBERT  L.  POLITZER:  Teaching  French- 


Recently  published,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  a  course  on  the  applications  of 
linguistics  in  teaching  the  basic  skills 
of  French.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  general  methodological  considera¬ 
tions.  Such  topics  as  the  importance 
of  a  linguistic  method,  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  linguistic  and  non-linguistic 
methods  of  teaching,  and  various 
psychological  aspects  of  language 
learning  are  discussed.  The  second 
part  introduces  such  linguistic  con¬ 
cepts  as  phonetics,  phonemics,  and  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  mor¬ 
phology,  and  syntactical  patterns.  The  book  attempts  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  conflicts  in  pattern  between  French  and  English,  and 
then  demonstrates  the  remedies  that  a  linguistic  teaching  method  of¬ 
fers.  A  concluding  chapter  discusses  the  cultural  and  literary  context 
of  a  linguistic  method.  Included  also  is  a  very  helpful  nine-page  bib¬ 
liography  which  suggests  further  reading  in  this  and  related  fields. 
Send  for  further  information. 


An 

Introduction 
to  Applied 
Linguistics 


GINN  and  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Boston  17 

New  York  11  Chicago  6  Atlanta  3 

Dallas  1  Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


The  Six-Weeks' 


Twenty-Sixth  Season  1961 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere  at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1961  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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The  first  graduate  program  of  its  kind  in 
America  is  being  offered  by  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Aix-Marseille  in  Aix-en-Pro¬ 
vence ,  France.  The  program ,  leading  to  an 
American  Master  of  Arts  in  French ,  is 
open  to  persons  who  have  completed  an 
undergraduate  major  in  French.  Those 
accepted  will  study  in  Michigan  during 
the  Summer  of  1961  and  in  France  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring  of  1961-1962. 

Write:  James  H.  Glasgow,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 
Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  cul¬ 
ture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses 
adhérents  des  conférences,  des  récitals  et 
des  cours  de  langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce 
également  de  stimuler  l’étude  du  français 
par  la  distribution  de  récompenses  dans 
les  Etablissements  scolaires  de  New  York 
City,  par  un  concours  organisé  pour  les 
“Juniors”  et  “Seniors"  des  Collèges  de  la 
ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage 
en  France,  et  par  un  programme  de  bour¬ 
ses  d'études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux 
Etats-Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 
annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE’S  LEADING  WEEKLY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


1  Year . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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l/Vjaterialô 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  —  in  the  Elementary  Schools 


French  For  Beginners — the  new  Audial-Visual-Lingual  method  with 
correlated  1.  p.  records,  filmstrips  and  wall  chart. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH — in  the  Junior  or  Senior  High 

(or  are  preparing  students  for  College  Board  Exams). 

Aural  Comprehension  and  Dictation  Exercises — on  1.  p.  records  or 
tapes  with  film  strips — various  aspects  of  France. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH  —  using  a  Language  Laboratory 

Specially  processed  tapes  for  this  new  technique  for  language  learning. 


For  information  about  these 
and  many  other  new,  exciting 
teaching  materials  write  to 


teaching 


'A 


u  dials 


and 


V. 


250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


isuals,  Inc. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  UNDER  N.D.E.A. 


Outstanding  French  Films 

MY  UNCLE 

Eastman  Color 

Jacques  Tati— The  Oscar  winning  pic¬ 
ture  which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at  war  with 
the  mechanization  of  modern  times. 

WE  LAW  IS 
WE  LAW 

Fernandel,  Toto  —  Starring  two  of  the 
world’s  top  comedians  in  a  brilliant  sat¬ 
ire  on  tricksters  and  smugglers  baiting 
the  law. 


Yves  Montand,  Nicole  Berger — A  spir¬ 
ited  comedy-drama  set  on  the  gay  French 
holiday,  the  first  of  May,  when  Parisians 
turn  out  for  fun  and  gaity. 

the  snow 
was  black 

Daniel  Gelin,  Marie  Mansart  —  From 

the  best-selling  psychological  thriller  by 
Georges  Simenon.  The  story  of  a  man 
who  grew  up  in  a  house  of  questionable 
repute. 


a  man  escaped 

Francois  Leterrier — Robert  Bresson’s  Prize-Winning  film.  A  masterpiece  of  suspense  and 
ingenuity.  “Best  directed  film  of  the  year.”  Cannes  Film  Festival 

ALL  WITH  ENGLISH  TITLES 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  other  outstanding  films. 


Contemporary  films  inc 


267  W.  25th  St..  Dept.  FR 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 

For  display  in- 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


A.A.T.F. 

SOCIÉTÉ  HONORAIRE 
DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Fran¬ 
çais  for  secondary  schools  can 
make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  your  school.  It  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  French,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  interest  of  students,  and 
promotes  higher  standards  of 
scholarship. 

Chapters  may  be  organized  at 
any  time.  For  information  or  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  chapter,  write: 

Helen  E.  Bridey 
President 

Brookline  High  School 
Brookline  46,  Massachusetts 
Annie  Preston  Fearrington 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  10-15,  1961 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  Feb.  25,  1961 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 
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French  for  Review 

EDWARD  T.  HEISE 

This  new  book  consists  of  12  lessons  in  which  the  chief  stress  is  on  Pattern 
Sentences.  Brief  grammatical  conclusions  follow  these  sentences — thus  the 
approach  is  inductive.  The  “pattern”  idea  is  also  employed  in  the  numerous 
exercises.  In  a  separate  section,  there  is  a  set  of  English-to-French  sentences 
for  each  lesson. 

A  supplementary  reference  section  provides  more  detail  on  grammar.  In 
addition  to  units  on  the  parts  of  speech,  there  is  a  particularly  useful  section 
entitled  Key  Forms  for  Mastery  of  the  Colloquial  Tenses.  March  1961 

Bonjour  Paris 

AURÉA  GUINNARD 

Reading,  conversation,  civilization,  grammar  review  —  these  are  the  uses 
for  this  new  book.  Each  of  the  thirty  chapters  treats  one  Parisian  activity 
or  point  of  interest:  e.g.  Le  Musée  Grévin,  L’Unesco,  La  Cité  Universi¬ 
taire  .  .  .  Illustrated  $ 2.50 

Nouvelles  Françaises 

MARIE-LOUISE  M.  HALL,  Editor 

This  highly  successful  collection  of  fifteen  stories  has  been  adopted  by 
139  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  eighteen  months  since  its  publication. 
Authors  include  Balzac,  Mérimée,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Maurois,  Giraudoux, 
Julien  Green,  Perret,  Aymé,  Hervé  Bazin,  Camus,  Marceau,  and  Bemadi. 
The  questions  which  follow  each  story  are  unusually  mature.  $ 2.50 

Actualités  Françaises 

TATIANA  FOTITCH  and  MARY  GOTAAS,  Editors 

This  is  a  civilization  reader  —  but  with  a  difference.  The  selections  in¬ 
clude  such  articles  as  Le  Sang  de  nos  vignes ,  14  Juillet,  vocation  universelle 
de  la  France,  and  La  Seine,  première  dame  de  Paris.  These  and  20  other 
readings  are  taken  from  such  French  publications  as  Elle,  Plaisir  de  France, 
and  Réalités.  This  contemporary,  authentically  French  material  provides  a 
unique  approach  to  French  civilization.  Illustrated  $2.50 

ODYSSEY  PRESS 

55  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
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WILMAC 


Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

RECORDERS  921  E.  Green  St.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


6  Years  of  Classroom  Use! 


Wilmac’s  "Circling  the  Globe  with 
Speech"  series  has  been  put  to  the  test 
of  time  by  over  six  years  of  successful 
use  in  classrooms  in  thousands  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

French — tlm pitted — Vol.  I 
French  Volume  I 
French  Volume  II 
French  Volume  III 

12"  LP  Record  .  .  .  $5.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $21.50 

7"  reel  —  7%  Ips 

dual  track  TAPE  .  .  .  $8.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $33.50 


Our  “Circling  The  Globe  With  Speech”  series  offers  your  students  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  hear  French  spoken  by  many  different  young  native  speakers,  talking  conversationally 
about  their  daily  lives  and  their  true,  Interesting  personal  experiences.  These  short,  lively 
talks  are  all  woven  into  a  background  of  fascinating  cultural  information,  and  they  offer 
examples  of  the  varied  speech  mannerisms  and  accents  typical  of  their  respective  regions. 
Each  recording  presents  six  or  more  different  narrators,  each  of  whom  talks  for  about  six 
to  eight  minutes. 


MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 
EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Hachette's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Press  in  the  U.S.A. 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

ÉCOLE  FRANÇAISE 

(46th  Year) 

JUNE  30— AUGUST  17,  1961 

Director:  VINCENT  GUILLOTON 

Smith  College 

Exclusive  use  of  French  strictly  required. 

Renowned  faculty  of  native  instructors  and 
distinguished  visiting  professors  from  France. 

Graduate  level  courses,  expertly  planned 
and  taught  —  Modern  professional  methods 
and  individual  counseling  —  Intensive  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  language  courses,  supplemented 
by  extensive  cultural  program  of  French 
plays,  lectures,  concerts,  etc. ... 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 


Announcing 


The  1961  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

in 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Hotel  Commodore 
April  14  and  15 

Theme:  Language  Teaching  in  School  and  College 
Sponsor:  Columbia  University 

Write  or  send  a  post  card  for  registration  material  to  Prof.  Carl  F.  Bayerschmidt, 
Philosophy  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  New  York. 

The  printed  Reports  of  Working  Committees,  which  will  be  the  basis  of  Con¬ 
ference  discussions,  will  be  available  to  all  who  preregister  for  the  Conference  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 


Dean:  CLAUDE  BOURCIER 

Middlebury  College 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  TEACHING  MATERIALS 

EXPERTLY  DESIGNED  —  VERSATILE  —  COMPLETE 

FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Each  unit  contains  an  L.P.  Record,  a  Filmstrip,  a  Wall  chart,  a  Manual  ant 
(something  brand  new)  a  Pin-pointer.  For  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 

SIX  DIFFERENT  TITLES 

Aural  Comprehension  and  Dictation  Exercises 
L.P.  Record  and  Filmstrip  (correlated) 

Junior  High  —  Senior  High  —  College  Board  Preparation 

Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
For  information  write  to 


Available  for  Purchase 
under  N.  D.  E.  A. 


teaching  A 

XjLudials 


and 


Y 


250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


isuala,  Inc. 


where  French  is  at  home 


UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 

FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners,  Advanced  Undergraduate  and  Grad¬ 
uate  Courses,  Teachers’  Seminars,  Language  Laboratory, 

Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modern  French 
atmosphere  while  enjoying  the  amenities  of  North  American 
comfort. 

JULY  3rd— AUGUST  15th  1961 

for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 
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The  Department  of  French  offers  a  complete  French  language  and  literature 
program,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  6-week  and  3-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  between  June  12  and  September  1. 

The  Language  Laboratory — Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language; 
Laboratory  workshop  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  French,  July  10 
through  J  uly  28,  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  her  staff. 

Literature  and  Philology — Graduate  courses  in  Romance  philology  and  all 
periods  of  French  literature  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  most  recent 
writers  by  Professors  Otis  E.  Fellows,  Donald  M.  Frame,  Jean 
Hytier,  Mario  A.  Pei,  Michael  Riffaterre  and  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

Maison  Française — Library,  daily  causeries,  weekly  lectures. 


For  Reservation,  Bulletin  or  further  information:  write  or  visit. 
Director  of  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


Outstanding  French  Films 

MY  ÜKCÏJE 

Eastman  Color 

Jacques  Tati — The  Oscar  winning  pic¬ 
ture  which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at  war  with 
the  mechanization  of  modem  times. 

WE  LAW  IS 
WE  LAW 

Fernande!,  Toto  —  Starring  two  of  the 
world’s  top  comedians  in  a  brilliant  sat¬ 
ire  on  tricksters  and  smugglers  baiting 

the  law. 


Yves  Montand,  Nicole  Berger — A  spir¬ 
ited  comedy-drama  set  on  the  gay  French 
holiday,  the  first  of  May,  when  Parisians 
turn  out  for  fun  and  gaity, 

the  snow 

was  black 

Daniel  Gelin,  Marie  Mansart  —  From 
the  best-selling  psychological  thriller  by 
Georges  Simenon.  The  story  of  a  man 
who  grew  up  in  a  house  of  questionable 
repute. 


a  man  escaped 


Francois  Leterrler — Robert  Bresson’s  Prize-Winning  film.  A  masterpiece  of  suspense  and 
ingenuity.  “Best  directed  film  of  the  year.”  Cannes  Film  Festival 

ALL  WITH  ENGLISH  TITLES 

Send  for  our  latest  catalog  of  other  outstanding  films. 


Contemporary  films  inc: 


267  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  FR 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 
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A  SECOND  FRENCH  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Jack  Kolbert  and  Harry  Goldby 

The  Second  French  Handbook  may  be  used  to  continue  the 
program  started  by  the  First  French  Handbook  or  it  may  be  used 
to  INITIATE  a  program  at  the  fourth  and  higher  grade  level. 

The  basic  noun-centered  vocabulary  is  continued  in  this  book. 
Nouns  are  re-introduced  in  longer  sentences  and  phrase  patterns. 
Functional  use  of  many  grammatical  principles  in  everyday  con¬ 
versational  French  are  stressed  and  there  is  a  marked  attempt  to 
move  spoken  French  from  teacher-pupil  exchange  to  pupil-pupil 
exchange. 

December  28,  1960  144  pp.  Hardbound,  $3.00 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1961 

July  3  Augst  17 

For  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  all  others  interested  in 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  French. 

*  *  • 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  Certificate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 

•  •  • 

Modern  electronic  language  labora¬ 
tory 

•  •  • 

Separate  residence  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

•  •  • 

For  information  and  application 
blank  write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON  UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE,  NEW  RRUNSWICK 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE’S  LEADING  WEEKLY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 

1  Year . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 

Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 


...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 
Montreal — June  27  to  August  9,  1961. 


Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced)  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards. 

French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 

Tuition:  $150.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  A.  Rigault, 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGUl  University 
Montreal,  Canada. 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 
Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  cul¬ 
ture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses 
adhérents  des  conférences,  des  récitals  et 
des  cours  de  langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce 
également  de  stimuler  l'étude  du  français 
par  la  distribution  de  récompenses  dans 
les  Etablissements  scolaires  de  New  York 
City,  par  un  concours  organisé  pour  les 
“Juniors’’  et  “Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la 
ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage 
en  France,  et  par  un  programme  de  bour¬ 
ses  d’études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux 
Etats-Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 
annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
*  For  School  and  Club 
ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  In  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Offer  expires  February  18th  1961 
Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale— André Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530, 
Dept.  FR-13,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


CASANOVA  MEMOIRES 

Paris  1958-60 

(Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade) 

3  vols. 

$20.25 

STECHERT-HÂFNER,  INC. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 
The  W  orld’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 


31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  19  juin  au  29  juillet  1961 

Visiting  Professor:  Gerald  M.  Antoine 
Professeur  à  la  Sorbonne 

■]. 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d  application  Activités  sociales 

S’adresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Sixth  Season  1961 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere  at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1961  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 

Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Learn  and  Live  in  the 
Language  House 

at 

SYRACUSE 

UNIVERSITY 

Maison  Française  —  Casa  Espanola 
two  languages  but  “separate  tables’’; 
activities  of  French  students  under 
guidance  of 

MME.  YVONNE  GUERS 

Language  Laboratory,  Language 
Workshop  for  teachers  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  courses  during  the 
Summer  Session 

July  5-August  11 

Write  for  details:  Dr.  F.  H.  Jackson 
Box  309,  Hall  of  Languages,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MICHIGAN 

SUMMER  SESSION 

(June  26— August  19,  1961) 

PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 

Advanced  Language  Practice 
Literature  and  Civilization 
Teaching  of  French  and  Spanish 
in  the  Elementary  School, 
with 

Demonstration  classes  and  practice 
teaching 
(six  weeks) 

Laboratory  methods  and  material 
for  High  School 
(six  weeks) 

French  and  Spanish  Clubs; 
Language  Tables 

For  information,  write  to: 

Prof.  James  C.  O'Neill 
2072  Frieze  Bldg. 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French  *  German  *  Russian  *  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  instructor-student  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplementary 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Watervilie,  Maine 


KEEP  ABREAST 
TO  STAY  AHEAD 
M 
L 

MLabstracts 

b  Authoritative  abstracts  by 
s  the  authors  themselves, 
t  Intended  to  help  you  know 
r  about  articles  vital  to  you 
a  and  the  development  of 
c  ML  teaching, 
t  If  you  publish,  request  spe- 
s  cial  Abstract-Form  with 
stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope. 

Subscribe  to  MLabstracts! 
Published  in  November,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  May 
Service  fee  for  5  issues:  $2.00 
Order  from:  Prof.  G.  Mathieu, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Orange  County  State  College 
800  North  Cypress  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 
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Southern  France 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

A  YEAR  abroad  of  intensive  french 

for  American  undergraduates 

With  a  staff  from  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille  and  American 
universities.  Also  a  program  of  European  Studies  (in  English). 

INSTITUTE  FOR  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES, 

at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille, 

21  rue  Caston  de  Sapor  ta 
Aix-en-Provence,  France 

For  group  participation,  with  accompanying  professor,  write  to  the 

Director. 


now  ready  for  use 

in  yow  elate t 


VvJ 


iim  mi” 


PUNCH  CONVERSATION  FILM  SERIES 
rsetA  ■  sound 

TEXT  BOOK 

CONTAINING  COM nm  MAIOOUI  AN*  COM. 
MINT  AST  OT  ALL  4  MOTION  T  ICTUS  ti. 

L'ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


*  NEWLY-ADDED  PICTURES  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

*  NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

*  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ! 


ir  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
SNTAL8.  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


Wall  Maps — i 

FRENCH  text 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural— Industrial— Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Provinces  as  of  1789 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 
Write  for  catalogs  G 34  and  FM61 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  CO. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 
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AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 

For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  10-15,  1961 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  Feb.  25,  1961 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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contemporary 


writing 


in  new  publications 


Contes  et  Nouvelles,  1950 — 1960 

Germaine  Brée  and  Georges  Markow-Totevy 

In  Spring  this  new  anthology  of  ten  outstanding  stories  by  con¬ 
temporary  authors  will  be  published.  The  editors  have  supplied  a 
general  introduction,  notes,  useful  questionnaires  and  an  end-vo¬ 
cabulary.  CONTENTS:  Françoise  Mallet-Joris,  L’air  des  clochettes; 
Gilbert  Cesbron,  Le  dernier  cheval  de  Paris;  Albert  Camus,  L’hôte; 
Jean-Louis  Curtis,  Le  coffret;  Marguerite  Duras,  La  leçon  de  mu¬ 
sique;  Félicien  Marceau,  Contre  remboursement;  Hervé  Bazin, 
Acte  de  probité;  Pierre  Gascar,  Le  chat;  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre, 
La  Neuvième  Symphonie;  Roger  Peyrefitte,  Le  cocher  de  Syracuse. 

Rhinocéros 

Eugène  Ionesco 

edited  by  Reuben  Y.  Ellison  and  Stowell  C.  Goding 

The  theme  of  Rhinocéros  is  modem  and  provocative:  conformity 
versus  individuality,  the  contagion  of  all  kinds  of  collectivism  ver¬ 
sus  individual  integrity.  By  means  of  an  extensive  questionnaire , 
plentiful  footnotes  and  a  complete  French-English  end-vocabulary 
the  editors  have  attempted  to  bring  this  absorbing  play  within  the 
reach  of  students  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  year  of  high 
school  and  the  third  semester  of  college.  The  text,  with  its  special 
preface  by  Ionesco,  will  also  interest  students  in  general  and  con¬ 
temporary  literature  courses.  Rhinocéros  is  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Barrault  production,  and  a  disc  recording  of  four 
key  scenes  (by  Barrault)  will  be  available.  In  addition,  a  20  min¬ 
ute  tape  recorded  by  M.  Ionesco  about  his  play  may  be  duplicated 
by  users  of  this  new  text. 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Professor  of  French,  Director  of  Language  Laboratory 
Columbia  University 


Prononciation  française  —  Intonations  —  Morceaux  Choisis 

GMS-D  7002/3/4  with  text  .  $24 

Phonetic  French  Dictionary  (Contrasting  French/English  sounds) 

GMS-D  7010/11/12  with  text  .  $24 

Anthologie  Sonore  XVII  &  XVIII  centuries 

GMS-D  7022/23/24  with  text  .  $24 

Each  of  the  above  sets  contain  pauses  for  student  repetition 

Additional  texts  are  available  at  850  each 
Poetry  selections  from  d’Orléans,  Villon,  Ronsard,  etc. 

GMS-D  7013  with  text  . . .  $5 

Additional  texts  are  available  at  850  each 
Prose  selections  from  Rousseau,  Chauteaubriand,  Hugo,  Flaubert,  etc. 

GMS-D  7014  with  text  .  $5 

Additional  texts  are  available  at  850  each 
Complet*  Catalogue  Upon  Requit. 

Goldsmith’s  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

specialists  in 


Graded  Recorded  Aids  with  Texts  for  More  Effective  Teaching  &  Learnin 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36.  N.  .Y 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  Oat  rate  packing  charge  of  5©^  regard 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAOE  Is  additional. 
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UlW 


LIBRAIRIE  HACHETTE 


L'ENCYCLOPÉDIE 

SONORE 

COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  RECORDS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Littérature 

Histoire 

Jeunesse 


COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

specialists  in 

traded  Recorded  Aids  with  Texts  for  More  Effective  Teaching  &  Learning 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  .Y 

EASE  NOTE'  To  all  orders  wo  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50*  regardless 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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ALL  RECORDS  WITH  TEXTS 


Excellent  for  Comprehension  Exercises 

*  Indicates  additional  texts  available  100  each. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REÇUES 


CONTES  DE 
PERRAULT 

Cendrillon 

E1E  9  151  .  $2.95 

Peau  d’Ane 

E1E  9  152 .  $2.95 

Racontés  par  Olivier  Hussenot 

Le  chat  botté 

Le  petit  Chaperon  rouge 

E1E  9  116  .  $2.95» 

La  belle  au  bois  dormant 

E1E  9  117  .  $2.95 

Le  petit  Poucet 
Barbe-bleue 

E1E  9  124  S2.95 

CONTES  D’ANDERSEN 

Joués  par 

Danièle  Delorme  et  Y.  Robert 
La  petite  fille  aux  allumettes 
Le  costume  neuf  de  l’Empereur 


E1E  9  122  .  $2.95 

La  petite  sirène 

E1E  9  123  .  $2.95 

Le  vilain  petit  canard 

E1E  9  126  .  S2.95 


FABLES  DE  LA 
FONTAINE 
n°  1 

Le  chêne  et  le  roseau 
Le  rat  de  ville  et  le  rat  des 
champs 

Le  loup  et  la  cigogne 
Le  renard  et  les  raisins 
Le  chat,  la  belette  et  le  petit 
lapin 

La  cigale  et  la  fourmi 
Le  lièvre  et  les  grenouilles 
Le  corbeau  et  le  renard 
Le  lièvre  et  la  tortue 
La  laitière  et  le  pot  au  lait 
Yves-Gérard  Le  Dantec 
E1E  9  110  .  $2.95* 

n<>  2 

Le  renard  et  le  bouc — Le  loup 
et  l’agneau 

Le  lion  et  le  rat — La  colombe 
et  la  fourmi 
Le  coche  et  la  mouche 
Les  animaux  malades  de  la 
peste 


Le  meunier,  son  fils  et  l’âne 
Le  laboureur  et  ses  enfants 
Jean  Davy,  ex-Sociétaire  de  la 
Comédie-Française  et 
Michel  Bouquet 
E1E  9  111  .  $2.95* 

n°  3 

Les  grenouilles  qui  demandent 
un  roi 

Le  lion  et  le  moucheron 
Le  geai  paré  des  plumes  du 
paon 

L’âne  et  le  petit  chien — L’œil 
du  maître 

Le  cochet,  le  chat  et  le 
souriceau 

Le  pot  de  terre  et  le  pot  de  fer 
Le  petit  poisson  et  le  pêcheur 
René  Faure,  Sociétaire  de  la 
Comédie-Française  et  Jean 
Davy,  ex-Sociétaire  de  la 
C  omédie-Française 
E1E  9  112  .  $2.95* 

n°  4 

Le  loup  et  le  chien — Le  héron 
La  fille — Le  chartier  embourbé 
Le  marchand,  le  gentilhomme, 
le  pâtre  et  le  fils  du  roi 
L’âne  portant  des  reliques 
Michel  Bouquet  -  Jean  Davy, 
ex-Sociétaire  de  la  Comédie- 
Française  -  Renée  Faure, 
Sociétaire  de  la  Comédie- 
Française  -  Robert  Manuel, 
Sociétaire  de  la  Comédie- 
Française 

E1E  9  113  .  $2.95 

CONTES  DE  GRIMM 

Gargouilligouilla 

Marie-du-Goudron 

E1E  9  144  .  $2.95 

Blanche-Neige 

E1E  9  148  .  $2.95 

Joués  par  la  Compagnie 

Jacques  Fabbri 

Le  loup  et  les  sept  petits 


biquets 

Le  roi  crapaud 

E1E  9  118  .  $2.95 

Le  musicien  merveilleux 
Les  fripouilles 

E1E  9  119  .  $2.95 


CONTES  DES 
MILLE  ET  UNE  NUT 

Ali-Baba  et  les  40  voleurs 


E1E  9  121  .  $2.! 

Aladin  et  la  lampe 
merveilleuse 

E1E  9  120  .  $2.< 

Sindbad  le  marin 

E1E  9  127  .  $2 

Histoire  du  prince 
Camaralzaman  et  de  la 
princesse  Boudour 
E1E  9  133  .  $2 

SOUND  TRACK 
OF  FILM 


Histoire  d’un  poisson  roug< 
dit  par  Danièle  Delorme 
E1E  9  147  .  $2 

SANS  FAMILLE 

avec  Pierre  Brasseur  -  G 
Cervi  -  Bernard  Blier  - 
mone  Renant  -  Joel  Flatt 
(Rémi)  -  Maurice  Teymac 
Marianne  Oswald  -  Raymi 
Bussières 

E1R  0  037  .  $2 

RONDES  ET 
CHANSONS  DE 
FRANCE 

Au  clair  de  la  lune 
Ah!  mon  beau  château 
Compère  Guilleri  -  Le  Roi 
Dagobert 

Encore  un  carreau  de  cassé 
Promenons-nous  dans  les  bi 
Compagnons  de  la  Marjoli 
Meunier,  tu  dors  -  Sur  le  ç 
d’Avignon 

Arlequin  dans  sa  boutique 
J’ai  du  bon  tabac 
La  boulangère  a  des  écus 
Ah!  Mesdames,  voilà  du 
fromage 

Maman  les  petits  bateaux 
Marie-Madeleine 
Bon  voyage  M.  Dumollet 
E1R  0  023  .  $ 


Goldsmith’s  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Specialists  in  Educational  Services  &  Language  Training  Aids 

401  West  42nd  Street  N.  Y.  C.  36.  N.  .Y 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  500  regard! 
of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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For  Spring  Publication 

ASPECTS  OF 
FRENCH  LITERATURE 

41 - - — «1» 

Robert  J.  Nelson,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Neal  Oxenhandler,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

This  new  one-volume  French  anthology  presents  com¬ 
plete  and  unabridged  selections  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present.  Intended  for  a  general  survey  of  French 
literature,  the  book  contains  many  new  works  that 
have  never  before  been  anthologized  and  incorporates 
new  scholarly  insights  into  standard  texts.  The  selec¬ 
tions,  organized  under  the  major  genres  of  poetry, 
fiction,  essay,  and  drama,  are  grouped  to  reveal  the 
esthetic  development  of  each  genre.  Introductions  and 
essays,  in  English,  relate  the  literary  works  and  explain 
their  relevance;  while  questionnaires,  in  French,  after 
almost  every  selection  encourage  the  student  to  focus 
on  structure,  style,  and  meaning.  A  glossary  of  French 
critical  terms  and  an  appendix  with  suggested  plans 
for  explication  de  texte  are  included. 

Approx.  512  pp.,  double  column ,  $8.50 


SELECTIONS  IN  THESE  CATEGORIES: 

Narrative  Poetry 

Lyric  Poetry 

Descriptive  Poetry 

Pure  Poetry 

Baroque  Poetry 

Fiction 

Poetry  of  Ideas 

The  Essay 

Polemical  Poetry 

Drama 

c Appleton-Qentury-Qrofts 


35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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RCA  PRESENTS 


THE 

"PRECEPTOR” 

SYSTEM 


. . .  world’s  most  advanced 
language  laboratory  equipment! 


This  is  the  RCA  "Preceptor” — an 
exciting  new  concept  in  language 
laboratories.  Most  advanced  because 
it  opens  fresh  new  avenues  for  crea¬ 
tive  teaching  .  .  .  most  advanced  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  teacher  full  control 
of  the  laboratory.  Most  advanced, 
too,  because  it’s  transistorized  and  be¬ 
cause  its  modular  design  simplifies  in¬ 
stallation  and  makes  expansion  easy. 

Transistors  add  many  extra  advan¬ 
tages  to  RCA’s  new  ''Preceptor” 
System— providing  instant  action, 
longer  life,  simpler  wiring,  and  lower 
operating  costs.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  superior  features  RCA  sound 
engineers  have  designed  into  the 
"Preceptor”  to  make  it  the  world’s 
most  advanced  and  most  wanted 
language  laboratory  system. 

Write  for  complete  information  pack¬ 
age  explaining  how  RCA  "Preceptor” 
System  can  vitalize  your  language 
curriculum.  Also,  ask  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  RCA  Language  Labo¬ 
ratory  Dealer.  Address:  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  Language 
Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1, 
Camden  2,  N.J. 

The  RCA  "Preceptor”  console  (at  left) 
with  its  master  control  panel  puts  the 
teacher  in  complete  command.  It 
allows:  1)  monitoring  of  any  student; 

2)  listening  in  on  master  tape  and 
student’s  voice;  3)  two-way  conver¬ 
sation  with  any  student;  4)  recording 
of  student  on  central  tape  recorder; 

5)  insertion  of  comments  on  the 
recording;  6)  communication  with 
whole  class  through  "all-call”  con¬ 
trol.  The  teacher  controls  tape  selec¬ 
tion  and  can  play  up  to  10  dif¬ 
ferent  tapes. 


Sturdy  RCA  "Preceptor”  booths  can 
be  installed  singly,  with  or  without 
flip-top  desk  to  serve  as  writing  sur¬ 
face,  or  in  modules  of  two  or  three 
attractive  economy  booths. 


World’s  Most  Advanced 
Components  . . .  from  RCA  ! 


Expansion?  Just  add  a  pre-wired 
SelectorCom  panel  with  a  bank  of 
10  selector  switches. 

RCA  tape  decks  for  the  "Preceptor” 
System  may  be  either  half-track,  or 
dual-track.  Single-knob  control 
makes  them  ideally  simple  to  operate 
at  the  console  or  in  student  booths, 
as  a  program  source  or  for  student 
recording.  Convenient  new  cartridge 
type  tape  decks  are  also  available. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


1961 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just 

out! 


price  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students 


25  net 


Retail  $7.50 


After  over  50  years  of  faithful  service,  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT 
LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE  has  been  put  to  pasture  for  a  long-de¬ 
served  rest.  The  brand-new  PETIT  LAROUSSE  “1961”  is  making 
its  bow.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  114  maps— 48  in  color 

5,130  illustrations  1814  full  pages  of  text 

A  revolutionary  presentation  of  encyclopedic  information.  New 
format,  new  art  reproductions,  a  special  easy-to-read  type  face, 
clear  illustrations  on  wide  marginsl 


ALL  OTHER  LAROUSSE  TITLES  IN  STOCK 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  fb  .. 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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You'll  want  to  consider 
the  Third  Edition  of 

HENDRIX-MEIDEN’S 

Beginning  French 

a  Cultural  Approach 

The  new  Third  Edition  of  this  favorite  text  retains  all  the  important 
features  of  the  original  edition  and  introduces  many  helpful  innovations. 

The  new  Third  Edition  continues  to  offer  meaningful,  interesting  read¬ 
ing  lessons,  now  brought  up  to  date,  which  give  a  good  idea  of  French 
geography,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  French  history  from  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  on,  insight  into  habits  of  everyday  French  life,  and  an  appreciation 
of  French  contributions  to  various  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Each  lesson  has  been  revised — some  shortened  so  as  to  fit  more  easily 
into  one  class  hour;  some  rearranged  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  gram¬ 
matical  principles;  some  equipped  with  new  exercises  on  English  verbs 
difficult  to  express  in  French;  all  re-worked  to  give  increased  emphasis  to 
intonation  in  the  pronunciation  sections.  Reviews  now  follow  every  five 
lessons. 

The  new  Third  Edition  facilitates  an  audio-lingual  approach:  one  third 
of  the  lessons  are  in  dialogue;  each  lesson  includes  a  Conversation  section 
for  practice  in  forming  speech  patterns,  and  new  oral  English-to-French 
exercises  for  further  drill  in  patterns. 

A  modern,  extensive  program  of  TAPES  accompanies  Hendrix-Meiden’s 
Third  Edition  of  BEGINNING  FRENCH. 

Ten  dual-channel  tapes,  providing  about  twenty  hours  of  help  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  spoken  language,  have  been  produced  at  Ohio  State  University 
under  Mr.  Meiden’s  supervision.  Employing  the  voices  of  Pierre  and  Mo¬ 
nique  Léon,  professors  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique  in  Paris,  the  tapes  in¬ 
clude  much  of  the  material  given  in  the  text,  often  spoken  with  intervals 
of  silence  to  permit  the  student  to  imitate  what  he  has  heard. 

The  text:  626  pages  $6.25  Published  in  January 

Tapes:  Ten  dual-channel  reels  $96.00  net  Published  in  January 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  •  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  Geneva  Dallas  Palo  Alto 
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ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  SERIES 

This  effective  series  of  1960  editions  by  Raymond  and 
Bourcier  introduces  young  students  to  the  French  language. 
Through  the  aural-oral  or  “direct”  approach  to  teaching  a 
language,  pupils  learn  French  by  repeating  words  and 
phrases  as  they  hear  others  speak  them.  Dramatic  skits, 
songs,  and  games  permit  students  to  participate  in  oral 
work,  and  add  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  French  les¬ 
son.  The  workbook  format  allows  the  class  to  color  some 
of  die  illustrations,  and  to  write  answers  to  exercises  in 
dieir  books.  Cadiolic  editions  are  available. 

ALPHA  MASTER  RECORDINGS 
ALPHA  MASTER  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Tapes  and  records  are  in  preparation  to  accompany 
Allyn  and  Bacon’s  elementary  French  program.  They  will 
serve  as  an  important  aid  to  the  popular  aural-oral  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  a  language.  Both  the  tapes  and  records 
will  contain  the  French  vocabulary,  idiomatic  expressions, 
common  phrases,  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  dramas, 
poems,  and  many  of  the  illustrative  sentences  and  explana¬ 
tions  from  the  books.  Tapes  and  records  are  also  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  die  Catholic  elementary  French  program. 

Records:  33-1/3  r.p.m.  Tapes:  3-3/4  l.p.s.— dual  track. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Chicago 

Dallas  San  Francisco 
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Boston 

Atlanta 


RONALD  books  for  college  French  courses  .  .  . -  = 

HIER  et  AUJOURD’HUI 

PREMIÈRES  LECTURES  LITTÉRAIRES 

Selected  and  edited  by  GERMAINE  BRÉE,  New  York  University: 
and  ANNE  PRIOLEAU  JONES.  Lawrence  College 

This  beginning  reader  is  designed  for  second-  or  third -semester  French 
courses.  The  sixteen  selections — representative  of  French  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present— reflect  the  flavor  of  the  language 
as  found  in  the  writings  of  Daudet,  Anatole  France,  Colette,  André 
Gide,  etc.  None  of  the  texts  is  simplified,  although  the  two  medieval 
lais  are  presented  in  modern  French.  The  book  provides  basic  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  information  and  explains  exceptional  language 
usages.  Exercises  stimulate  student  thinking  and  furnish  a  basis  for 
discussion.  “An  excellent  selection  of  texts.” — Jean  Devaud,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  1958.  168  pp.  $3.00 

CONTES  à  LIRE  et  à  RACONTER 

Edited  by  NEAL  DOW  and  PATRICK  R.  VINCENT — both  Duke  University 

Arranged  and  edited  for  the  maximum  integration  of  instruction  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing,  this  well-planned  anthology  combines 
exercises  and  story  materials  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  student  a  real 
understanding  of  what  is  being  read.  Running  questions  provide  a 
controlled  guide  insuring  comprehension  without  excessive  translation. 
Sujets  de  causeries,  suitable  for  both  written  and  oral  practice,  ofler 
topics  that  arise  naturally  from  the  stories.  Book  includes  an  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary.  “/  am  much  impressed  with  the  exercises  based  on 
the  stories — especially  the  résumés  to  be  translated  into  French.  This 
is  an  excellent  method  of  studying  style.” — Thomas  E.  Marshall, 
University  of  Oregon.  1960.  286  pp.  $3.75 

A  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

BOYD  G.  CARTER,  University  of  Nebraska; 
and  CHARLES  G.  ROWE,  Schreiner  Institute 

Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline  and  exposition,  this  popular  text¬ 
book  provides  complete  coverage  of  grammar  and  idiom,  and  a  large 
variety  of  sound  and  interesting  exercises.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a 
concise  statement  of  grammatical  points,  oral  readings  of  passages 
with  questions,  English  to  French  compositions,  and  optional  trans¬ 
lations  from  French  to  English.  Oral-aural  exercises  accustom  the 
student  to  the  basic  patterns  of  French  and  help  him  to  think  in  the 
language.  Book  stresses  irregular  verbs,  provides  an  abundance  of 
material  for  conversation,  and  includes  a  collection  of  paradigms.  “As 
complete  a  reference  grammar  as  an  undergraduate  needs  for  four 
years  of  serious  study.” — The  News  Bulletin  of  the  RMMLA.  2nd  Ed., 
1957.  335  pp.  $4.00 

The  Ronald  Press  Company _ 

15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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ICI 

ON 

A  new  French  teaching  film 

for  beginning  students 

PARLE 

FRANÇAIS 

16MM  COLOR  •  21  MINUTES  • 

SALE  PRICE  $225  •  A  1960  RELEASE 

“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANÇAIS”  is  an  elementary  film  about  Quebec 
and  its  surrounding  countryside— a  setting  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  French.  Historically  the  area  reflects  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Linguistically  it  represents  an  area  where 
French  has  survived  as  a  spoken  language  long  after  the  entrance  of 
the  English  language. 

The  narrative  is  delivered  at  a  slow  pace  and  is  kept  simple.  Sentences 
are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
frequency  words  or  easily  recognizable  cognates. 

Produced  by  International  Film  Bureau  Inc.  Educational  consultant: 
Roger  Pillet,  University  of  Chicago.  Narrated  by:  Marie-Antoinette 
Martin,  University  of  Chicago. 

OTHER  FRENCH  FILMS 

QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  min.  $60 

HISTOIRE  DE  POISSONS 

11  min.  $60 

L'ARRIVEE  A  PARIS 

11  min.  $60 

AU  RESTAURANT 

11  min.  $60 

LA  FAMILLE  MARTIN 

18  min.  $110 

L'ENTENTE  CORDIALE 

10  min.  $60 

COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

11  min.  $60 

DEPART  DE  GRANDES  VACANCES 
11  min.  $60 

VISAGES  DE  LA  VILLE  LUMIERE 

22  min.  $110 

To  Rent:  Apply  to  your  local  film 

To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 

source. 

International  Tilm  bureau  he. 

332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 

- 
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“For  simplicity  of  operation,  and  as  an  aid 
to  concentration  and  class  discipline, 
LinguaTRAiNER  goes  far  beyond  my  expectations 

T.M. 

That  is  what  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Tous,  Chairman  of  the 
Modem  Languages  Department  of  Chaminade  High  School  in 
Mineola,  New  York,  where  an  82-position  LinguaTRAiNER  System 
has  been  installed. 

“Our  department  uses  this  language  laboratory  system  as  many  as 
eleven  hours  in  a  single  day,”  Dr.  Tous  states,  “and  not  one  of  our 
instructors  has  experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operation. 

“Another  thing  we  like  about  the  LinguaTRAiNER  is  its  great 
flexibility,  which  allows  individual  instructors  the  widest  possible 
freedom  in  programming  their  courses  and  teaching  their  students. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  25  different  programs  being  played  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  could  schedule  up  to  82  if  necessary. 

“The  LinguaTRAINER’s  remote  control  cabinet,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tape  recorders  are  centralized,  is  indeed  the  first  major 
breakthrough  in  the  adaptation  of  electronic  equipment  to  teaching 
situations.” 

The  LinguaTRAiNER  is  the  first  remote  control  language  laboratory 
system  used  in  schools  and  colleges  extensively.  All  components 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  nearly  two  years  of  operation. 

Write  for  informative,  illustrated  LinguaTRAiNER  Brochure. 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


nouveautés 


LAROUSSE 


Petit  Larousse  1961  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors  and  Teachers  ef  French:  $5.25 
Postpaid 

CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE 

In  this  well  known  series  (4%"  x  7"),  so  valuable  for  the 
study  of  French  literature  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present: 
three  new  titles:  GIDE:  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs— GIRAU¬ 
DOUX:  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n'aura  pas  lieu— SAINT- 
EXUPERY:  Terre  des  hommes.  40f 

Latest  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

MANUEL  DE  FRANÇAIS  COMMERCIAL 
A  L'USAGE  DES  ETRANGERS  by  G.  Mauger 

et  J.  Charon.  Commercial  French  usage  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  many  letter  samples,  exercises  and  reproductions  of 
documents,  312  pp.  $2.75 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 

31  W.  46  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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Macmillan  Texts  for  French  Classes 

Coming,  Spring  1961 

DÛC  CONTES 

By  JOHN  T.  FOTOS,  Purdue  University,  and  EDWARD  P.  SHAW. 

College  of  Education  at  Albany 

The  ten  stories  in  this  paperback  collection 
have  been  selected  from  the  period  since  World 
War  II;  nine  of  them  have  never  before  appeared 
in  an  American  textbook.  They  demonstrate  a 
wide  variety  of  approaches  to  the  short  story  form, 
representing  an  important  cross-section  of  modern 
French  styles. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  contemporary  selec¬ 
tion  is  that  it  permits  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  philosophical  and  psychological  climate  pre¬ 
ceding  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  French 
Republic.  Biographies  of  the  authors  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  well  as  visible  page  vocabularies  cover¬ 
ing  all  words  and  expressions  beyond  the  core 
vocabulary. 

Available  Now 

LE  LIVRE  DE  POCHE 

This  series  offers  important  novels,  plays,  poems, 
and  reference  works  in  the  original  and  complete 
French  text.  Attractively  bound  in  a  compact, 
paperbound  format,  Le  Livre  de  Poche  makes 
readily  available  significant  literature  in  the 
French  language. 

New  titles  published  Fall  1960,  include  works 
by; 

*  Cocteau  *  Larbaud  #  Rimbaud 

*  De  la  Fayette  *  De  Maupassant  *  Romains 

*  Gide  *  Mauriac  *  Salacrou 

*  Giono  *  Montherlant  *  Sartre 

*  Green  *  Stendhal 

gr/ie  ^Macmillan  c€onifiaïiif 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  FUNCTIONAL  FRENCH 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  New  York  University 
Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  University  of  Maine 

In  this  practical  text,  language  drill  is  based  on  actual  situations,  sud 
as  giving  orders,  asking  questions,  reporting  events,  and  makin 
statements. 

FIRST  YEAR  IN  FRENCH 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  Text 

Joseph  Palmeri,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

Every  chapter  in  this  text  has  a  careful  integration  of  essential  grarr 
mar  and  vocabularies,  varied  exercises,  and  materials  for  reading 
conversation,  composition,  and  cultural  enrichment. 

FRENCH  FOR  READING  KNOWLEDGE 

A  Direct  Approach 

Joseph  Palmeri  and  E.  E.  Milligan,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
The  controlled  vocabulary  in  this  text  consists  of  those  words  an 
idioms  that  are  indispensable  for  further  reading  in  any  field.  Gran 
matical  analysis  is  restricted  to  essentials. 

FRENCH  HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE 

Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

Useful  in  any  course  that  includes  written  work— either  exercises  fror 
a  text  or  original  composition— this  handbook  is  both  a  general  refe: 
ence  grammar  and  a  guide  to  the  correction  of  written' French. 

SPOKEN  FRENCH  AND  GRAMMAR  REVIEW 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  New  York  University 
Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  University  of  Maine 

Each  lesson  in  this  intermediate  text  includes  language  patterns,  or: 
exercises,  explanations  of  grammatical  points  in  French,  and  a  que 
tionnaire  leading  to  broader  application  of  the  patterns  learned. 
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FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

Rudolph  J.  Mondelli,  Iona  College 

This  intermediate  text  combines  lively  dialogues,  comprehensive 
but  concise  descriptions  of  grammatical  points,  and  plentiful  ex¬ 
ercises  for  both  oral  and  written  drill. 


INTERMEDIATE  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH 

Henry  W.  Decker,  University  of  California 

In  this  text,  the  conversations  fix  correct  grammatical  patterns  in 
the  student  s  mind.  F ull  analyses  of  these  patterns  follow  in  the 
explications. 


ABC 

Readers 


LECTURES  POUR  CONVERSATIONS 

Alice  Langellier,  Finch  College 

The  fifteen  original  lectures  in  Part  One  of  this  intermediate  reader 
are  focused  on  France  and  the  French  people.  In  Part  Two,  each  of 
the  fifteen  selections  from  the  works  of  famous  French  authors  is 
thematically  linked  to  the  corresponding  lesson  in  Part  One. 


Cultural  Graded  Readers 

French  Series:  Elementary  Book  1:  Audubon,  59  pages 

Book  2:  La  Fayette,  63  pages 
Book  3:  Lafitte,  69  pages 
Book  4:  Les  du  Pont,  68  pages 

Alternate  French  Series:  Elementary  Book  1:  Molière,  64  pages 

(now  available) 


The  material  in  these  readers  is  mature,  informative,  and  written  in 
easy,  idiomatic  French.  Each  reader  is  carefully  graded  and  divided 
into  short,  teachable  chapters. 


College 


plvlslo» 


American  Book  Company  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  n.  y. 
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AUDIO¬ 

LINGUAL 

today’s  approach  to 
modern  languages 


audio-lingual  .  .  . 
a  ubiquitous  expression  — 
for  the  language  laboratory  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  an  integral  part  of  language 
teaching  in  high  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  use 
our  books,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
now  has  available  new  tape  recordings 
with  an  accompanying  laboratory  man¬ 
ual  for  COURS  ÉLÉMENTAIRE  DE 
FRANÇAIS,  by  Dale  and  Dale.  Based 
on  the  vocabulary  and  constructions 
used  in  this  popular  high  school  text, 
the  new  tape  recordings  include  pattern 
drills,  listening  practice,  pronunciation 
drills,  and  question  and  answer  drills. 
The  tapes  contain  concise  and  accurate 
instructions  for  student  participants. 
Pauses  between  phrases  give  students 
time  to  think  and  then  to  repeat  each 
phrase  after  the  native  speaker.  Each 
lesson  on  the  tapes  corresponds  with 
lessons  in  the .  text. ...  . 

The  laboratory  manual  contains  all  of 
the  material  included  on  the  tapes,  plus 
a  Key  to  all  of  the  exercises. 

COURS  ÉLÉMENTAIRE  DE  FRANÇAIS 

Dale  and  Dale 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
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The  Concentrationary  World  of  Pierre  Gascar 

by  Chester  W.  Obuchowski 

R 

J  J  EFORE  HIS  COLLECTION  of  six  lengthy  short  stories,  Les 
Bêles,  and  his  novelette.  Le  Temps  des  morts ,  combined,  in  1953,  to 
win  him  the  "Prix  Concourt”  and  wide  literary  acclaim,  the  pseudo¬ 
nymous  author  Pierre  Gascar  was  much  less  known  to  the  French  pub¬ 
lic  than  was  the  reporter  and  literary  critic  of  France  Soir  writing  under 
his  true  name,  Pierre  Fournier.  Then,  standing  in  the  glare  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  sudden-won  glory,  he 
was  revealed  to  be  the  author  of  two  uninspired  novels  of  earlier  date, 
married,  a  father,  an  army  veteran  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  a 
political  leftist  who  as  a  young  man  had  had  a  brief  flirt  with  com¬ 
munism.  Ail  told  he  had  spent  eight  years  in  military  uniform:  two  in 
peacetime,  one  at  war,  five  in  German  captivity.  After  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  escape,  he  was  shipped  to  the  distant  prison  camp  of  Rawa- 
Ruska,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Lwow  in  what  was  then  a  corner  of 
the  Polish  province  of  Galicia. 

His  title  to  renown  has  continued  to  repose  on  his  pair  of  prize¬ 
winning  works,  none  of  his  seven  subsequent  books  having  come  close 
to  meeting  the  high  expectations  raised  by  them.  Among  these  have 
been  three  novels,  a  play,  a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  two  reportages: 
La  Chine  ouverte  (1955),  published  after  his  six-week  visit  to  Commu¬ 
nist  China  as  a  guest  of  its  government,  and  Voyage  chez  les  vivants 
(1958),  which  recounts  a  long  journey  taken  by  him  as  an  observer  for 
the  World  Health  Organization  through  the  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
Siam,  India,  Somaliland,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan.  Inasmuch  as  war 
looms  large  in  Les  Bêtes  and  lies  at  the  very  center  of  Le  Temps  des 
morts  Gascar  impresses  one  as  being  of  that  class  of  writers,  of  which 
Ludwig  Renn  and  Norman  Mailer  are  prominent  representatives,  who 
achieve  by  far  their  highest  literary  flights  under  its  crushing  impact. 

With  Les  Bêtes  it  is  the  world  of  Kafka  born  anew:  strange,  somber, 
mysterious,  irrational,  eternally  menacing.  The  animals,  swarming  every¬ 
where,  quail  helplessly  before  the  onslaughts  of  their  human  tormen¬ 
tors,  who,  in  their  turn,  fail  not  only  to  breach  the  curtain  of  incom¬ 
prehension  isolating  the  species  but  also  that  which  segregates  them 
from  their  fellow  creatures.  And  in  the  three  most  powerful  stories, 
those  directly  embraced  within  this  study,  a  Kafkaesque  dream-like  haze 
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envelops  the  impotent  animals  and  anguished  humans,  overlying  the 
world  of  reality  and  lending  an  air  of  timelessness  to  their  tragic  situa¬ 
tion. 

Not  necessarily  intended  as  such,  “Les  Chevaux/'  the  book’s  opening 
selection,  can  readily  be  taken  to  be  a  strong  indictment  of  war.  Un¬ 
named,  unlocalized,  and  unrecognizable,  the  war  in  question  is,  at  any 
rate,  total.  Peer,  the  protagonist,  has  been  misplaced  in  a  tiny  unit 
charged  with  controlling  a  veritable  sea  of  horses  that  for  no  apparent 
logical  reason  have  been  herded  together  at  some  remove  from  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts.  Disarmed  by  the  inconscience  and  indifference  of  the  self- 
important  army  bureaucrats  above  him  and  the  insensibility  of  his  com¬ 
rades  in  misfortune,  agitated  by  his  fear  of  the  animals  which  press  in 
on  him  from  all  sides  as  they  gallop  about  in  endless  stampedes,  the 
gentle  Peer  soon  finds  himself  savagely  beating  the  hunger-crazed,  fear- 
paralyzed  horses.  Himself  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  in  the  end  Peer 
recoils  with  disgust  from  the  suffering  he  has  inflicted  and  performs  a 
supreme  act  of  liberation  by  allowing  the  whole  equine  horde  to  es¬ 
cape.  The  struggle  on  the  battlefield  of  his  conscience  over,  he  deserts. 
Throughout,  war  is  ingeniously  painted  as  epic  chaos  and  a  massacre 
des  innocents.  News  from  the  fronts  is  unvaryingly  gloomy,  and  the 
estate  of  the  hungry,  filthy,  sorely  neglected  grooms— they  receive  too 
few  rather  than  too  many  military  orders— is  scarcely  happier  than  that 
of  the  animals  which  these  humans  assault  with  animal  fury.  Separated 
by  an  abyss  of  fear  and  hate,  they  are,  where  suffering  is  concerned, 
brothers  under  the  skin. 

The  grim  face  of  war  again  terrorizes  men  and  animals  alike  in  “Les 
Bêtes,”  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume.  A  masterly  contrived  piece, 
it  would  rate  inclusion  in  any  anthology  of  contemporary  short  stories. 
The  animals  are  those  of  a  circus  that  has  been  uprooted  from  its  win¬ 
ter  quarters;  the  men  are  Russian  prisoners  of  war  living  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  barn.  To  stay  alive,  the  Russians  make  dangerous  forays  into  the 
countryside  and  bribe  the  German  keeper  of  the  animals  out  of  most 
of  the  meat  and  bread  intended  for  the  menagerie,  thus  keeping  it  in 
a  semi-perpetual  hellish  uproar  that  further  widens  the  breach  dividing 
the  species.  No  fraternity  of  suffering  is  possible  here,  for  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  too  potent  in  each,  with  the  men  initially  mani¬ 
festing  fierce  resentment  over  the  animals’  superior  rations.  The  war- 
induced  degradation  of  man  becomes  complete  when  the  prisoners  at¬ 
tempt  to  talk  guards  into  an  exchange  of  the  beasts’  meat  supply  for 
the  corpses  of  two  comrades,  shot  by  the  Germans  when  their  thievery 
of  potatoes  is  detected.  In  a  world  gone  mad,  in  a  concentrationary 
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world,  humans  thus  become  dehumanized,  being  reduced  to  life  on  an 
animal  plane. 

“Entre  chiens  et  loups,”  the  book’s  longest  story  (47  pp.),  has  as  its 
setting  a  military  kennel  in  the  French  zone  of  occupation  of  post- 
World  War  II  Germany.  Here,  under  simulated  conditions  of  war,  hu¬ 
man  targets,  grotesquely  clad  in  not  entirely  protective  clothing,  are 
pitted  against  dogs  whose  savagery  is  as  nurtured  as  it  is  natural.  The 
French  officers  on  duty  at  the  establishment  talk  of  the  next  war  with 
a  matter-of-factness  that  cannot  but  imply  its  inevitability  and  proxim¬ 
ity.  What  is  more.  Gascar  would  have  us  believe  that  the  scourge  is  al¬ 
ready  loose.  His  hero,  Franz,  a  Polish  displaced  person,  underscores  this 
by  stubbornly  refusing  to  escape  from  the  dog  arena  to  which,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  he  had  not  been  dragooned,  assuming,  after  his  fashion,  “the 
duties  of  the  human  conscience.”  He  affirms: 

L’horreur  de  notre  temps  où  le  sang  ne  transperce  pas  encore,  je  la  vis 
chaque  jour,  alors  que  des  millions  d’êtres  humains  s’endorment  dans 
l’insouciance,  la  légère  inquiétude,  la  petite  psychose,  l’attente  des  mo¬ 
bilisations  générales,  à  la  rigueur  des  grandes  déflagrations,  et  redes¬ 
sinent  à  leur  mesure  un  profil  effrayant,  sans  doute,  mais  qui  ne  res¬ 
semble  en  rien  au  visage  de  la  “Grande,”  de  la  nuit  sur  le  monde,  et 
que  je  vois  apparaître,  moi,  comme  un  autre  soleil,  à  travers  le  brouil¬ 
lard  du  matin,  quand  je  suis  tiraillé  par  les  chiens,  que  je  cours  afin 
de  leur  échapper,  qu’ils  me  reprennent,  que  je  tombe,  à  la  lisière  de 
ce  bois  prophétique!1 

In  this  “atmosphere  of  damnation,”  the  camp  commandant,  who  has 
few  human  feelings  for  his  hommes-mannequins,  becomes  hysterical 
when  Franz,  in  a  sudden  show  of  revolt,  turns  on  the  dogs  with  a  savage¬ 
ry  that  had  hitherto  been  their  exclusive  property.  And  when  one  of 
the  military  men  is  asked  how  he  can  manage  to  fall  asleep  amidst  the 
infernal  barking  of  the  dogs,  he  explains  that  he  does  so  by  selecting 
a  single  bark  out  of  the  entire  deafening  chorus,  then  barking  along 
with  it  until  sleep  is  induced.  Shades  of  Dachau’s  “dog  cells,”  where 
the  inmates  had  to  bark  for  the  food  being  brought  them.  Shades,  too, 
of  other  concentration  camps,  with  their  transcendent  ignominies,  with 
men  behaving  like  beasts  towards  their  fellows,  with  their  sleek  police 
dogs,  trained  by  doting  SS  men  to  tear  human  beings  apart. 

On  balance,  the  book’s  human  kind  have  all  the  better  of  it  in  their 
relentless  strife  with  their  animal  relations.  In  an  admonitory  closing 

1  Pierre  Gascar,  Les  Bêtes,  (Gallimard),  Paris,  1953,  p.  186. 
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Gascar  emphasizes  that  in  one  important  respect  the  barrier  of  separa¬ 
tion  is  dangerously  thin,  writing:  “A  chaque  instant,  la  bête  peut  chan¬ 
ger:  nous  sommes  à  la  lisière.  Il  y  a  le  cheval  dément,  le  mouton  en¬ 
ragé,  le  rat  savant,  l’ours  impavide,  sortes  d’états  seconds  qui  nous  ou¬ 
vrent  l’enfer  animal  et  où  nous  retrouvons,  dans  1  etonnement  de  la  fra¬ 
ternité,  notre  propre  face  tourmentée,  comme  dans  un  miroir  griffu, 
(p.  204)  That  these  lines  were  intended  as  a  key  to,  and  a  nexus  with. 
Le  Temps  des  morts  is  plain,  since  in  it  the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 
It  is  with  the  grim  consequences  of  the  brutalization  of  man  that  Le 
Temps  des  morts  deals. 

Gascar  refers  to  the  aforementioned  Rawa-Ruska,  the  Brodno  of  his 
story,  as  a  disciplinary  camp.  Its  inmates,  including  about  a  thousand 
French  prisoners  of  war  who,  like  Gascar,  had  been  sent  there  after 
foiled  attempts  to  escape  from  other  camps,  didn’t  wear  zebra-striped 
clothing  or  live  in  the  stench  and  shadow  of  the  crematorium.  The 
men,  one  gathers,  were  dying  of  malnutrition,  of  pestilence,  of  physical 
and  spiritual  exhaustion;  all  the  same,  they  were  dying  ‘naturally,’  if 
prematurely.  The  funerals  given  them  were  proper  even  to  the  point 
of  the  firing  of  volleys  over  their  graves— by  German  soldiers.  Home¬ 
sickness,  weariness,  and  even  idleness,  an  unknown  malady  in  the  Kon- 
zentrationslager,  were  weighing  down  the  living.  Yet,  in  contrast  with 
the  understandably  meek  compliance  of  the  average  concentration  camp 
prisoner,  whose  masters  were  jackbooted  SS  troopers  and  truncheon¬ 
bearing  Kopos,  the  frustrated  Frenchmen  of  Brodno  were  still  plotting 
and  attempting  escape,  and  seditiously  chanting  the  Marseillaise.  The 
story’s  setting  is  not,  then,  a  concentration  camp,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  novelist  was  bent  on  communicating  the  nightmarish 
accents  of  the  forbidding  world  of  such  camps.  Forbidding?  To  Jean 
Cayrol,  survivor  of  the  notorious  Mauthausen  camp,  it  is. 

In  his  article,  “D’un  romanesque  concentrationnaire,”2  Cayrol  under¬ 
scores  the  virtually  insuperable  difficulties  confronting  those  who  would 
fashion  fictional  works  out  of  the  squalor  and  suffering  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  “Picasso,”  he  asserts,  “est  le  peintre  par  excellence  qui 
aurait  pu  installer  son  chevalet  sur  l’Appel-Platz  de  Mauthausen  ou  de 
Buchenwald.”3  Or  Bosch?  Or  Breughel?  And  would  even  a  Dante  or  a 
Dostoevski  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  Actively  incarnating  these 
man-made  hells?  Must,  then,  the  literary  creators  abdicate  before  their 
supreme  horrors,  leaving  writers  of  documentaries,  the  Bletons,  Bur¬ 
neys,  Lengyels,  and  Roussets  to  grapple  with  what  might  well  defy  the 

2  Esprit,  septembre  1949,  pp.  340-347. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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powers  of  the  artistic  imagination?  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  una¬ 
nimity  of  critical  sentiment  so  affirms.  Moreover,  the  novelists  them¬ 
selves  imply  concurrence,  lor  all  but  a  relative  Handful  have  kept  the 
Hitlerian  camps  at  arm's  lengtii.  finally,  tne  ventures  oi  the  unuaunted 
have,  witn  lew  exceptions,  met  with  signal  failure.  Together  with  those 
of  fesser  figures,  the  aborted  efforts  of  Remarque  and  Merle  forthwith 
call  themselves  to  mind. 

The  former,  whose  Irn  Westen  nichts  Neues  (1929)  was  by  far  the 
most  widely  read  novel  on  World  War  I,  badly  overreached  himself 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  closed  world  ol  tne  concentration 
camps.  His  Der  Funke  Le  ben  (1952)  strikes  one  as  being  well-nigh 
everything  that  a  fictional  work  on  tnis  resistant  theme  should  not  be. 
An  endless  parade  of  brutalities,  the  ghastliest  that  the  warped  men¬ 
talities  of  warped  men  can  invent,  passes  before  the  gaze  of  tne  reader. 
Pistol  blows  between  the  eyes,  kicks  to  prostrate  bodies,  and  the  tobacco 
juice  spat  on  them  compound  the  miseries  of  dysentery-ravaged  prison¬ 
ers  upon  whom  press  down  the  “greasy  and  sweetish  vapors  of  the 
crematorium.”  Seemingly  every  form  of  spiritual  and  physical  torture 
is  given  play,  it  is  as  though  the  author  wished  to  catalogue  all  the 
horrors  recorded  in  the  numerous  documentaries  he  manifestly  studied. 
By  persistently  straining  for  dramatic  effect  Remarque  stirs  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  tar  beyond  the  point  of  gainful  return.  Greatly  overworking 
his  material,  he  offends  against  tne  unwritten  canon  of  discretion  to 
which  a  work  of  this  sort  needs  be  subject.  And  sharply  outlined  against 
this  exorbitance  is  the  poverty  of  psychology  of  the  characters.  This 
obtains  especially  with  respect  to  the  prisoners,  lacking,  as  they  do,  the 
complex  and  unique  differentness  associated  with  them  by  Cayrol,  who, 
it  should  be  remembered,  esteems  their  inscrutability  an  immovable 
block  in  the  path  of  those  who,  in  their  presumption  (he  believes), 
would  give  fictive  representation  to  the  concentrationary  universe. 

In  Robert  Merle’s  La  Mort  est  mon  métier  (1952),  termed  a  “fictive 
autobiography,”  Rudolf  Lang,  the  protagonist,  traces  his  career  as  a 
Nazi,  with  strongest  focus  on  that  phase  cf  it  having  to  do  with  his  ac¬ 
tivities  as  camp  comandant  of  Auschwitz.  Not  a  monster  of  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  imagination,  he  is,  rather,  patently  and  closely  modeled  after 
Rudolf  Hoess,  the  camp’s  real-life  commandant,  a  fact  which,  ironical¬ 
ly,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  book’s  French  reviewers.  As 
such,  Lang-Hoess  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  approximately  2,- 
500,000  persons,  earning  him  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
greatest  murderer  of  modern  times.  In  attempting  to  paint  him  against 
the  background  of  the  gas  chambers  and  crematoria  of  the  most  mas- 
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sive  death  factory  of  them  all.  Merle  has  not  feared  to  enter  in  where 
few  literary  angels  would  dare  tread.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  the 
resultant  work  is  decidedly  more  effective  than  most  critics  would  have 
thought  possible.  The  novelist  does  not  aim  to  turn  the  stomach  with 
unrelieved  horrors,  though  horrors  there  are.  His  hero,  in  the  manner 
of  an  industrial  efficiency  expert,  speaks  of  “unités”  and  “rendement” 
(the  units  are  humans  and  the  production  concerns  the  rate  of  exter¬ 
mination  and  cremation);  he  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  technical  per¬ 
fection  of  his  enterprise,  and  is  an  unquestioning,  robot-like  executant 
of  all  orders.  Yet,  a  strain  is  put  on  the  credulity  only  if  the  reader 
forgets  that  Lang’s  prototype  spoke  and  acted  no  differently.  Unadorned, 
sober,  the  language  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
theme.  Nevertheless,  La  Mort  est  mon  métier  leaves  one  dissatisfied.  It 
is  mutilated  by  the  unseemly  encroachment  of  fantasy  on  reality  and  by 
gratuitous  literary  artifice,  of  which  an  outstanding  example  would  be 
the  author’s  insistence  on  constantly  injecting  synthetic  German  flavor¬ 
ing  of  the  ja,  nem,  jawohl,  Herrgott  variety.  Above  all,  the  book  lacks 
the  intensity  of  mood  and  concentrated  power  needed  to  produce  the 
fully  damning  indictment  that  such  a  book  must  constitute. 

Gascar  obviously  had  an  initial  advantage  in  writing  of  a  world  he 
experienced  in  his  own  person,  albeit  outside  the  gates.  In  addition, 
perhaps  because  he  avoided  even  a  literary  entry  therein,  he  has  had  to 
trust  in  the  magic  of  poetic  suggestibility  where  others  have,  in  large 
part,  relied  upon  the  elaborations  of  a  grim  realism.  His  oblique,  in¬ 
sinuating  approach,  one  thinks,  served  him  well. 

In  Le  Temps  des  morts  the  German  and  Russian  armies,  locked  in 
titanic  combat,  are  so  distant  as  to  appear  mythical,  unreal.  But  nei¬ 
ther  distance  nor  the  vast  Volynian  plain  on  which  it  lies  can  shield 
little  Brodno  from  the  onslaughts  of  total  war.  It  has  become  a  prison 
of  no  escape.  Death— it  is  the  story’s  haunting  leitmotiv— intrudes  upon 
the  vermin-covered,  undernourished  and  overcrowded  Frenchmen  be¬ 
hind  barbed  wire;  death  relentlessly  stalks  the  village’s  Jews,  marked 
for  immolation  with  armlets  surprinted  with  a  blue  star  of  David;  and 
the  Polish,  Ukrainian,  and  Ruthenian  inhabitants  react  as  though  they 
also  were  hedged  in  by  it.  Cosmic  suffering  has,  then,  been  visited  upon 
the  tiny  place,  with  the  Jews  the  chief  victims. 

Gascar’s  is  a  highly  exceptional  gift  for  generating  mood,  for  evok¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  He  is  a  master  at  giving  broad  resonance  to  the  naked 
word,  to  the  isolated,  seemingly  insignificant  act.  The  narrative  is  stark 
and  the  language  fittingly  laconic,  if  occasionally  disfigured  by  an  ima- 
gistic  extravagance  that  savors  of  surrealism’s  automatic  writing.  An 
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air  of  mystery  shrouds  the  village  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  The 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  anxiety.  Cowed  peasants  glide  past  the  ceme¬ 
tery  as  though  in  a  trance.  Patrols  of  the  pro-German  Ukrainian  militia 
furtively  slip  through  the  shadowland  of  the  forest  in  pursuit  of  par¬ 
tisans.  From  time  to  time  a  shot  rends  the  augural  silence,  paralyzing 
men  with  fear.  Earth  and  heavens  take  on  subtle  portents.  Pointing  to 
a  sky  empty  of  birds,  a  Jew  laments:  “C’est  peut-être  que  notre  heure 
a  sonné  ...  Il  y  a  des  choses  écrites  là-haut.”4  A  virtual  no-man’s  land 
comes  into  being  as  the  villagers  immure  themselves  within  their  homes. 
Dreaded  SS  men  begin  to  appear  in  the  area,  and  before  long  unfa¬ 
miliar  trains  begin  to  pass,  slow-moving  freights  whose  whistles  are 
never  sounded  and  whose  cars  are  packed  with  shrieking  and  dying 
women  and  children  en  route  to  a  nearby  extermination  camp.  Then, 
quickly  unladen  of  their  human  cargo,  they  shuttle  back  empty.  The 
author,  who  continually  employs  counterpoint  in  contrasting  the  Ar¬ 
cadian  peacefulness  of  the  cemetery,  where  men  leisurely  transplant  sod 
and  water  flowers,  with  the  madness  of  the  world  without,  again  effec¬ 
tively  resorts  to  it  here,  simultaneously  detailing  the  appalling  suffer- 
ing  of  the  doomed  deportees  entombed  within  the  boxcars  and  the 
symbols  of  peace  visible  to  those  of  them  gazing  out  of  the  narrow  open 
panels:  luminous  landscapes,  trees,  free  men  standing  relaxedly  in  fields, 
mechanical  harvesters. 

The  Jewish  citizenry  of  Brodno  live  in  a  veritable  extra-mural  con¬ 
centrationary  world,  with  obsessive  fear,  solitude,  and  isolation  destroy¬ 
ing  them  morally  before  they  too  are  routed  out  of  their  homes,  herded 
together,  and  led  off  in  somber  processions  to  the  trains  that  will  carry 
them  to  physical  destruction,  victims  of  virulent  racism.  Terror-stricken, 
one  of  them  had  tried  to  avoid  capture  by  living  in  a  tree  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  sleeping  at  night  in  whatever  grave  the  French  cemetery  crew 
had  freshly  prepared.  The  others,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  their 
brethren  in  all  concentration  camps,  had  sought  to  delay  their  fate  by 
remaining  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  None  evaded  the  dragnet.  His 
soul  sickened,  Gascar  laments:  ‘‘En  s’avançant  vers  l’Orient,  l’été  vic¬ 
torieux  de  l’Allemagne  nous  laissait  sur  un  fond  de  sédiments  durcis: 
violences,  exactions,  droit  au  meurtre,  qui  défigurait  toute  l’Europe.  La 
guerre  qui  s’éloignait  n’avait  emporté  avec  elle  que  l’état  d’exception, 
le  reste  demeurait  et,  débarrassé  de  son  caractère  improvisé,  trouvait 
maintenant  une  facture  artisanale,  ruines  faites  à  la  main,  captivité  à 
domicile,  meurtre  avec  préavis.”  (pp.  65-66)  But  he  cannot  regard  in- 

4  Pierre  Gascar,  Le  Temps  des  morts,  (Gallimard),  Paris,  1953,  p.  94. 
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dignation  and  vituperation  as  worthy  weapons,  this  being  about  as 
plain-spoken  language  as  any  found  in  the  book. 

Appropriately,  the  camp’s  German  soldiers  are  anything  but  replicas 
of  such  depraved  brutes  as  Buchenwald’s  Master  Sgt.  Sommer.  An  ill- 
clad,  ill-assorted  lot,  much  like  those  often  found  in  the  backwash  of 
battle,  they  are  not,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  Nazis  pur  sang.  They 
mouth  no  praises  of  Hitlerism,  shun  all  talk  of  the  fighting  fronts,  and 
sometimes  contravene  orders  by  allowing  their  wards  exceptional  lati¬ 
tude  of  movement.  Yet,  forged  in  the  fires  of  Nazi  discipline,  one  of 
the  two  German  soldiers  having  an  important  role  in  the  action,  a  self- 
styled  pacifist  and  hardly  the  embodiment  of  cruelty,  unhesitatingly 
shoots  to  death  a  prisoner  who  ventures  a  dash  for  liberty.  It  is  implied 
that  he  does  so  quite  as  impersonally  as  his  military  colleagues,  in  un¬ 
doubting  compliance  with  their  soldier’s  oath,  were,  with  efficiency  and 
dispatch,  rounding  up  the  area’s  Jews.  The  other,  the  Protestant  pastor 
Ernst,  is  the  story’s  voice  of  conscience.  Like  the  Swabian  chaplain  of 
Albrecht  Goes’s  Unruhige  Nacht  (1951),  he  manages  to  preserve  intact 
his  own  code  of  conduct,  to  rise  superior  to  the  circumstances.  Like 
him,  too,  he  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  servant  of  all  suffering  humanity. 
This  socialist  and  short-term  veteran  of  a  concentration  camp  consist¬ 
ently  fraternizes  with  the  French  prisoners  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and 
contrives  to  bring  spiritual  aid  and  comfort  to  some  Jewish  girls  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  a  nearby  road.  Eventually,  when  his  love 
for  one  of  them  is  discovered,  he  is  transferred  to  a  disciplinary  camp. 

Hence,  Le  Temps  des  morts  discreetly  eschews  needless  refinements 
and  graphics,  is  piously  conceived.  The  macabre,  always  a  dangerous 
obstructant  in  works  of  this  sort,  does  once  impose  itself,  when  the  cem¬ 
etery  hands  accidentally  uncover  a  mass  grave.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  yielded  to  poetic  evocation.  These  factors,  united  with  the 
becoming  economy  of  words  and  simplicity  of  intrigue,  the  admirable 
consonance  of  mood  and  expression,  the  sustained  emotion,  and  the 
deep,  if  verbally  restrained  compassion,  serve  to  make  of  Le  Temps  des 
morts  the  work  of  power  and  artistic  integrity  demanded  by  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  may  well  be  the  most  effective  fictional  portrayal  of  the  concen¬ 
trationary  universe  yet  to  have  appeared  in  any  language.  Surely  its 
position  of  preeminence  in  France  cannot  be  seriously  challenged. 

The  one  piece  by  Gascar  related  to  war  and  the  concentrationary 
world  that  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  conceived  as 
having  been  inspired  by  a  moral  intent  is  the  not  at  all  short  short  story 
“Le  Bonheur  de  Bolinka,”  first  published  in  the  September  1953  issue 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  The  same  work  reappeared  two  years  later  under 
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the  title  “Les  Femmes”  in  the  volume  of  four  such  stories  bearing  the 
same  name.  Set  in  a  minuscule  slave  labor  camp  in  Germany,  the  ac¬ 
tion  revolves  about  the  conniving  of  Ukrainian  women  inmates  pe¬ 
riodically  to  obtain  a  few  days  of  respite  from  their  factory  labors.  Their 
strategy  consists  of  clandestinely  exchanging  body  lice,  then  turning 
them  over  to  the  camp’s  grumpy,  demoralized  German  commandant  as 
exempting  evidence  of  infestation.  Ultimately  their  subversion  recoils 
upon  themselves,  for  legions  of  lice  overrun  the  barracks  and  nearly 
thwart  a  promised  and  desperately  desired  social  gathering  with  male 
Russian  slave  laborers  in  an  adjacent  compound.  A  gross,  roughhewn 
comic  element  ceaselessly  disturbs  this  atmosphere  of  tragedy,  further 
debilitating  the  slack  narrative  and  converting  Le  Bonheur  de  Bolinka 
into  the  only  artistic  malheur  amongst  the  works  by  the  author  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  miseries  spawned  of  war. 

Looking  back  upon  the  war-associated  stories  of  Les  Bêtes  and  the 
elegiac  Le  Temps  des  morts,  one  deduces  that  Gascar  could  not  but 
have  been  aiming  to  shock  the  reader  into  a  sense  of  moral  outrage,  to 
sound  a  mighty  note  of  warning.  The  concentrationary  world,  he  clear¬ 
ly  predicates,  lives  on,  if  in  shrunken  proportions.  At  any  moment,  any¬ 
where,  it  is  suggested,  mass  exterminations  could  again  be  launched. 
Alas,  he  would  strike  at  our  conscience  while  holding  out  no  great  hope 
of  regeneration.  He  seems  to  see  us  all  as  infected  with  a  malignant 
cancer  of  the  soul,  as  potential  accomplices  in  murder.  And  he  finds  no 
God  to  buttress  us.  Incomparably  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  this 
deep-dyed  pessimism  that  subtracts  from  his  missionary  effort. 
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Circular  Patterns  in  Gide’s  “Soties” 

by  Ruth  B.  York 

Readers  MAY  REACT  TO  THE  SOTIES  of  André  Gide  on 
various  levels,  from  mere  delight  with  the  plaisanterie  spéciale  to  the 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  these  satirical  works  in  Gide’s  ideologi¬ 
cal  evolution.  What  the  reader  cannot  do,  however,  is  remain  unin¬ 
volved  or  uncooperative,  for  as  surely  as  one  is  amused  by  these  three 
works,  one  is  also  mystified— and  literary  mystification  begets  intellec¬ 
tual  complicity.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  a  more  searching  evalua¬ 
tion  reveals  a  subtle  and  conscientious  craftsmanship  in  the  clever  in¬ 
terweaving  of  form  and  theme— a  kind  of  technical  trap,  like  all  good 
traps  most  effective  because  it  has  been  least  visible.  Eventually  appear 
both  a  specific  internal  pattern  for  each  of  the  soties  and  a  structural 
relationship  shared  by  them  all.  This  closer  scrutiny  likewise  reveals 
thematic  links  connecting  Paludes,  Le  Prométhée  mal  enchaîné ,  and 
Les  Caves  du  Vatican. 

That  structure  is  a  major  factor  in  the  soties  is  not  surprising  in  an 
author  so  constantly  and  avowedly  concerned  with  form  as  is  Gide. 
Continued  reiterations  in  the  diaries,  letters,  and  critical  pieces  follow 
the  Journal  entry  of  1893:  “L’idée  de  l’œuvre  c’est  sa  composition,”  or 
the  even  more  emphatic  one  of  1921:  “La  composition  d’un  livre,  j’es¬ 
time  qu’elle  est  de  première  importance  ...”  Gide’s  very  labeling  of 
these  three  works  as  soties  indicates  that  they  constituted  for  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  technical  entity  that  makes  their  inter-relationship  explicable. 

Since  satire  is  at  once  positive  and  negative,  Gide  is  not  concerned 
with  vraisemblance,  and  therefore  the  soties  reflect  rather  than  describe 
reality  through  burlesque  events  and  with  fantoches  as  personnages. 
Theme  and  form,  rather  than  plot  and  character  in  the  usual  sense, 
become  paramount  values.  Thematic  material  includes,  of  course,  all 
the  negative  parts  of  the  irony,  the  specific  objects  of  Gide’s  satire.  But 
the  positive  side,  the  affirmations,  are  more  difficult  to  distinguish  as 
themes  because  Gide  has  craftily  hidden  them  in  the  willed  intricacy 
of  the  form.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  soties,  as  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  points  out,  furnish  Gide  a  mask,  permitting  him  to  raise  all 
the  questions  about  which  he  is  impassioned  but  to  which  he  has  no 
ready  response.1 

1  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  Histoire  du  Roman  français  depuis  1918  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1950),  p.  233. 
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“Une  œuvre  bien  composée  est  nécessairement  symbolique.  Autour 
de  quoi  viendraient  se  grouper  les  parties?  qui  guiderait  leur  ordon¬ 
nance?  sinon  l’idée  de  l’œuvre,  qui  fait  cette  ordonnance  symbolique .-. . 
Le  symbole,  c’est  autour  de  quoi  se  compose  un  livre.”  This  Journal 
entry  of  1896  explains  how  Gide  intends  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  super- 
conscientious  craftsmanship  and  thematic  evasion,  for  solve  it  he  does 
by  means  of  a  symbol  that  is  both  an  idea  and  an  arrangement,  a  form 
that  is  highly  apropos  the  very  dilemma,  a  pattern  potentially  simple 
enough  or  complex  enough  10  intrigue  the  reader  into  helping  formu¬ 
late  affirmations,  leaving  the  author  still  partially  hidden.  This  device 
is  the  multiple,  interlocking  circle. 

The  writing  of  Paludes  (1894-95),  following  Gide’s  first  trip  of  self- 
discovery  to  North  Africa,  involved  intense  frustration  for  him:  not 
only  did  his  friends,  bound  by  routine,  fail  to  respond  to  his  liberating 
message,  but  also  an  agonizing  introspection  resulted  in  considerable 
discontent  with  himself. 

“Pour  mon  ami  Eugène  Rouart,”  reads  the  dedication,  “j’écrivis  cette 
satire  de  quoi.”  The  answer  is  not  a  single  one,  for  many  things  are 
satirized  in  Paludes.  Besides  what  could  almost  be  termed  the  satire  à 
clé ,  Paludes  is  obviously  a  voice  raised  against  stagnation,  banality,  rou¬ 
tine,  resignation,  illusions  of  action.  But  just  as  fundamentally,  this 
work  is  a  mocking  examination  of  the  unsure,  ineffectual  “agitated  agi¬ 
tator”  disturbing  himself  in  his  very  desire  to  disturb  others.  It  is  Gide’s 
interpretation,  negatively  expressed,  of  the  world  about  him  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  of  his  own  unsettled  and  unsettling  role  in  it. 

With  such  an  ideological  hydra  to  slay,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
organization  of  Paludes  becomes  so  intricate  that  at  times  it  seems  to 
have  no  form  at  all.  Actually,  however,  it  is  a  painstakingly  built  work 
whose  first  visible  structural  device  is  the  en  abyme  technique:  the 
author  in  Paludes  is  writing  a  book  called  “Paludes,”  the  story  of  Ti- 
tyre.  For  Gide’s  negative  purposes,  this  technique  permits  not  only  a 
re-statement  of  the  satiric  elements,  but  an  intertwining  of  them,  a 
completion  of  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm  of  ironic  ideas.  It  al¬ 
lows,  in  other  words,  a  double  circle,2  interlocked  at  the  points  where 
Gide  himself  is  the  “author”  and  is,  in  turn,  Tityre. 

The  first-person  narrator  provides  a  center  for  the  outer  circle,  the 

2  Justin  O’Brien  in  his  Portrait  of  André  Gide  (N.Y.:  Knopf,  1953)  has  called 
attention  to  the  circular  form  of  Paludes,  as  have  Germaine  Brée  and  Margaret 
Guiton  in  An  Age  of  Fiction  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1957).  He 
also  stresses  the  anecdotal  nature  of  Le  Prométhée. 
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outer  action:  in  the  space  of  six  days,  “Je”  tries  unsuccessfully  to  write 
a  book,  receives  and  returns  the  visits  of  his  friends,  repeats  trivial  con¬ 
versations.  He  draws  up  a  ludicrous  and  malfunctioning  daily  agenda, 
visits  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  attends  a  literary  soirée  where  he  vainly 
attempts  to  explain  his  book  to  others,  tries  to  stir  everyone  into  break¬ 
ing  tlie  monotonous  routine,  and,  in  the  illusion  that  he  is  changing 
his  own,  makes  an  ill-fated  journey  that  gets  him  no  farther  than  the 
suburbs.  Back  home,  spent  and  frustrated,  he  starts  another  book,  “Pol¬ 
ders,”  destined,  we  are  sure,  to  come  to  naught. 

The  outer  action,  then,  ends  where  it  began.  Structurally,  too,  the 
circle  is  completed,  for  Paludes  begins: 

A  six  heures  entra  mon  grand  ami  Hubert ;  il  revenait  du  manège. 

Il  dit:  “Tiens!  tu  travailles ?” 

Je  répondis:  “J’écris  Paludes.” 

At  the  end  we  find: 

A  six  heures  entra  mon  grand  ami  Gaspard. 

Il  revenait  de  l’escrime.  Il  dit: 

—Tiens!  Tu  travailles ? 

Je  répondis:  “J’écris  Polders ..." 

This  ring  Gide  has  constructed  by  clever  use  of  the  elements  of  the 
rondo  (round,  after  all)  form:  certain  conversations  and  expressions  re¬ 
appear  with  obviously  planned  regularity.  The  authors  meetings  with 
Angèle  frequently  begin  with  the  question:  “Qu’avez-vous  fait  aujourd’¬ 
hui?  T.  he  inevitable  answer  is:  Mon  grand  ami  Hubert  est  venu  me 
voir  à  six  heures,”  to  which  Angèle  always  retorts:  “Il  sort  d’ici.”  Or, 
rationalizing  his  own  lack  of  action,  the  author  repeatedly  remarks: 
“Moi,  cela  m’est  égal,  parce  que  j’écris  Paludes.”  The  explanation: 
“C’est  même  ce  qui  m’a  donné  l’idée  d’écrire  Paludes,”  “Tu  devrais 
mettre  cela  dans  Paludes,”  and  “Tiensl  Tu  travailles?”  are  still  other 
rondo  motifs,  monotonous,  repetitious  for  effect.  This  outer  book  also 
abounds  in  symbolical  circles:  Hubert’s  horse  ring,  the  ring  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  Angele’s  ventilator,  etc. 

But  the  author  of  the  author  circle  is  writing  a  book,  and  it  is  this, 
the  story  of  Tityre,  which  acts  as  the  center  of  the  inner  circle.  Tityre 
lives  in  a  tower  (round,  we  presume);  he  fishes  from  his  window  and 
significantly  catches  nothing;  he  is  intimidated  into  adaptation  (similia 
similibus )  by  the  church  (priest)  and  by  science  (doctor);  he  is  intrigued 
by  stagnation  (aquarium).  Tityre,  semper  recubans,  resigned,  is  happy 
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with  his  marshlands  (“Tityre  sourit”).  The  en  abyme  technique  makes 
this  inner  circle  possible,  for  this  latter  consists  of  explanations  of  and 
reactions  to  Tityre’s  story  by  the  personages  of  the  outer  circle,  those 
who  are  unwittingly  living  it  out.  “Tityre,  c’est  moi  et  ce  n’est  pas  moi; 
—Tityre  .  .  .  c’est  moi,  c’est  toi— c’est  nous  tous.” 

The  multiple  points  of  view  made  possible  by  the  en  abyme  device 
permit  Gide  again,  in  this  inner  circle,  to  use  the  rondo  form.  "  .  .  .la 
seule  façon  de  raconter  la  même  chose  à  chacun  .  .  .  c’est  d’en  changer 
la  forme  selon  chaque  nouvel  esprit,”  says  the  author.  As  repetitious 
elements  here,  then,  we  have  seven  explanations  of  the  story  of  Tityre. 
In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  are  the  various  reactions  of  the  listeners. 

To  make  the  symbolic  arrangement  complete,  Gide  combines  the 
outer  and  inner  circles  with,  once  again,  the  rondo.  An  alternation  of 
outer-circle  narration  and/or  conversation  with  the  inner-circle  story  of 
Tityre  or  some  other  “creative”  work  of  the  author  is  amazingly  reg¬ 
ular.  Thus: 

Narration  and  conversation  (outer  circle) 

Journal  de  Tityre  (inner  circle) 

Narration  and  conversation  (outer) 

Quatrain  from  “Paludes”  (inner) 

Narration  (outer) 

Feuillets  de  Richard  (inner) 

Narration  etc.  (outer) 

Tityre  (inner) 

Etc. 

This  pattern,  most  frequently  signalized  by  italics  in  the  actual  print¬ 
ing,  carries  on  to  the  very  last  page. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  variety  of  restatements  allowed  by  the  form, 
we  become  increasingly  aware  of  what  Paludes  is  against.  But  trying 
to  determine  the  thematic  affirmations  of  the  plaisanterie  sérieuse  is  con¬ 
fusing  and  difficult.  It  is  certainly  not  that  Paludes  is  lacking  in  the¬ 
matic  material,  for  throughout  the  work  certain  ideas  we  have  come 
to  consider  as  particularly  Gidean  are  evident:  liberation  and  self¬ 
development,  the  acte  libre,  influence,  inquiétude,  sincerity,  family  re¬ 
sponsibility,  l’homme  normal,  the  waxing  of  an  idea  as  its  possessor 
wanes.  A  close  assessment  of  the  handling  of  these  themes,  however, 
makes  us  aware  that  Gide  has  eluded  us.  We  are  warned  of  this  in  the 
foreword,  of  course,  where  he  says:  “Avant  d’expliquer  aux  autres  mon 
livre,  j’attends  que  d’autres  me  l’expliquent.”  The  complexity,  spurious 
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as  it  is,  of  the  form  serves  Gide’s  intent,  for  with  so  many  points  of 
view  surrounding  us,  and  with  Gide’s  nowhere  explicitly  in  sight,  we 
are  forced  to  establish  our  own  attitudes  towards  the  ideas  he  raises. 
‘‘Un  livre  est  toujours  une  collaboration,”  continues  the  foreword. 

Because  of  Gide’s  thematic  escape  into  structural  complexity,  Pa- 
ludes  is  not  finished,  it  merely  stops.  As  an  envoi,  the  reader  is  offered 
the  choice  of  the  poem  or  the  alternative  ending.  This  lack  of  definite 
finish  is  inevitable  both  thematically  and  formally,  for  circles  cannot 
go  in  rectilineal  ways  to  their  completions. 

An  additional  final  convolution  is  given  in  that  curious  appendage, 
the  “Table  des  Phrases  les  plus  remarquables  de  Paludes.”  This,  of 
course,  contains  but  two  sentences,  accompanied  by  a  footnote  to  the 
elfect  that  the  reader  may  fill  the  rest  of  the  page  at  his  discretion.  In 
the  Preface  of  1895,  which  appeared  in  the  November  Mercure  de 
France  and  in  the  collective  edition  of  Le  Voyage  d’Urien  and  Paludes 
in  1896  (and  never  again),  Gide  says  that  these  sentences  together  form 
the  subject  of  the  book,  since  the  book  is  the  story  of  an  idea. 

Since  the  rest  of  the  Preface,  however,  seems  more  an  apologia  than 
an  explanation,  and  since  this  piece  appeared  so  ephemerally,  it  would 
seem  no  breach  of  anything  but  trust  in  a  young  man’s  second-sight  to 
re-interpret  these  “remarkable  sentences.”  The  first  of  these,  then, 
“Tiens!  Tu  travailles?”  is  one  of  the  rondo  motifs— a  recall  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  satire  of  the  work.  The  blank  page  for  the  reader  to  fill  re-em¬ 
phasizes  the  collaboration  necessary  in  the  positive  elements.  And  “11 
faut  porter  jusqu’à  la  fin  toutes  les  idées  qu’on  soulève”  both  re-echoes 
the  circular  symbol  and  is  Gide’s  joking  confession  that  he  has  hidden 
behind  his  own  tricks.  Gide  in  this  sentence  refutes  Paludes  and  the 
maladie  that  inspired  it  and  in  turn  half  promises  to  make  a  future  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  ideas  he  has  not  carried  to  the  end.  For  this  is  precisely 
what  he  does  in  the  next  sotie. 

Concerned,  in  Paludes ,  with  the  problems  of  action  and  liberty,  Gide 
states:  “  .  .  .  les  événements  arrivent  à  chacun  selon  les  affinités  appro¬ 
priates.  Chacun  trouve  ce  qui  lui  convient.”  Action  and  the  resulting 
liberation,  then,  are  essential  to  personality.  For  Gide,  the  African  ex¬ 
periences  of  1893-96  had  been  his  awakening  to  the  full  meaning  of 
freedom  and  self-realization.  But  in  true  Gidean  fashion,  a  reaction 
against  the  lyric  frenzy  was  to  come,  seriously  treated  in  Philoctète  and 
playfully  in  Le  Prornéthée  mal  enchaîné,  both  of  1899. 

The  awakening  to  personality,  the  steps  necessary  for  self-discovery, 
the  prices  paid  for  liberty  are  the  essential  bases  of  this  second  sotie. 
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Individuality  comes  to  Codés  and  Damoclès  through  the  gratuitous  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Miglionnaire.  Liberation  comes  eventually  to  Prométhée 
when,  after  having  necessarily  suffered  because  of  his  eagle,  he  kills  it. 
These  are  the  two  thematic  circles,  the  acte  libre  at  the  center  of  the 
first,  the  eagle  central  to  the  other.  These  circles  again  interlock,  first 
as  the  participants  in  the  adventure  of  the  acte  are  affected  by  the  eagle, 
and  secondly  where  the  Miglionnaire  confesses  that  he  has  no  eagle  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  giver  of  eagles.  The  drcle  of  the  story  of  Tityre  is  a  ring 
complete  in  itself;  it  is  also  a  reprise  of  the  combined  other  two. 

The  outer  circle  structurally  begins  the  book:  the  omnipresent  au¬ 
thor  recounts  matter-of-factly  Lhe  merry-go-round  of  the  acte  gratuit. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  book  are  circulated  the  consequences  of  this 
action.  For  Codés,  the  slapped  one  who  has  been  looking  tor  a  raison 
d’être,  the  slap  has  “  .  .  .  révélé  ma  bonté.”  For  Damoclès,  the  recipient 
and  eventual  spender  of  the  five-hundred  franc  note,  the  results  are 
more  disastrous,  for  though  he  is  thereby  awakened  as  a  personality 
(“J’étais  quelconque,  je  suis  quelqu’un.”),  unable  to  return  the  money, 
filled  with  guiit,  he  dies,  saying:  “Le  devoir  est  horrible  . . . ,  mais  com¬ 
bien  plus  horrible  le  remords  d’avoir  voulu  se  décharger  d’un  devoir.” 

This  outer  circle  is  built,  not  with  recurring  sentences,  but  by  various 
reiterations  of  the  same  anecdote  (“A  ce  propos,  une  anecdote”).  After 
the  first  recounting  of  the  acte,  the  café  waiter  next  describes  it  with 
great  admiration.  Troubled,  Damoclès  then  gives  his  point  of  view  of 
the  same  event,  and  after  him.  Codés  tells  his  version.  Finally  we  are 
brought  around  to  the  Miglionnaire’s  account  of  the  adventure.  This 
is  the  same  technique  that  we  have  seen  in  the  inner  circle  of  Paludes, 
but  without  the  en  abyme  technique;  the  device  that  makes  plausible 
all  these  repetitions  is  the  café  waiter  and  his  concern  with  relations. 
“  ...  je  mets  en  relation,”  he  says.  It  is  he  who  knows  the  Miglion¬ 
naire  and  who  brings  together  Codés  and  Damoclès  at  his  tables  à  trois 
(round?)  where  they  in  turn  meet  Prométhée. 

Prométhée’s  eagle,  whatever  its  meaning,  is  structurally  very  neces¬ 
sary,  for  it  affects  everyone:  it  feeds  on  Prométhée,  knocks  out  Codés’ 
eye,  indirectly  causes  Damoclès  to  spend  the  money.  About  the  eagle, 
then,  revolves  the  inner  circle,  like  the  outer,  anecdotal  in  nature:  the 
appearance  of  the  eagle  in  the  café,  the  imprisonment  of  Prométhée, 
the  discours,  the  good  fortune  of  glass-eyed  Codés,  the  death  of  Da¬ 
moclès,  the  interview  with  the  Miglionnaire,  the  funeral  speech,  the 
banquet  are  all  structurally  dependent  on  the  eagle. 

The  total  book,  then,  is  anecdotal  in  nature.  These  recitals  are  all 
related  to  their  respective  centers  and  to  each  other  in  logical  sequence. 
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but  the  combination  of  the  circles  here  does  not  have  the  regularity 
of  pattern  that  we  found  in  Paludes.  The  final  anecdote,  in  the  funeral 
oration,  is  the  story  of  Tityre.  It  goes  full  circle,  for  Tityre,  as  in  the 
beginning,  is  alone,  surrounded  by  his  swamps.  This  is  not  only  a  ré¬ 
sumé  of  the  irony  of  the  other  two  rings,  but  it  is  the  en  abyme  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  for  indeed  the  story  is  retold  “on  the  scale  of  the 
characters.” 

With  certain  variations,  then,  the  construction  of  Paludes  and  Le 
Prométhée  is  virtually  the  same.  As  for  the  thematic  links,  the  basic 
self-discovery  and  the  acte  gratuit  are  the  most  obvious.  Other  con¬ 
nections  are  discernible,  though.  The  very  name  Prométhée  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  unrest,  and  Prométhée  is  another  agitated  agitator.  Influence, 
l’homme  normal,  inquiétude— all  these  are  found  in  the  second  sotie 
as  they  were  in  the  first. 

Other  themes,  however,  seem  to  have  no  counterparts  in  Paludes.  As 
one  might  expect  of  him  during  this  formative  period,  Gide  was  de¬ 
veloping  rather  than  categorizing  his  ideas.  At  any  rate,  Prométhée 
brings  to  our  attention  religion,  Progress  on  both  an  individual  and 
a  collective  plane,  and  that  oft-quoted  sentence,  “Je  n’aime  pas  les 
hommes;  j’aime  ce  qui  les  dévore,”  opens  the  doors  to  a  multitude  of 
interpretations. 

Nevertheless,  the  playful  tone  of  the  book,  the  lack  of  development 
of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ideas,  and  the  mystifying  Epilogue,  “Pour 
tâcher  de  faire  croire  au  lecteur  que  si  ce  livre  est  tel  ce  n’est  pas  la 
faute  de  l’auteur,”  once  again  indicate  that  we  must  cooperate  and 
that  Gide  does  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  ideas  he 
raises  here.  Prométhée’s  oft-repeated,  “Mettons  que  je  n’ai  rien  dit,” 
could  as  well  be  Gide’s  refutation  of  responsibility. 

Though  the  subject  of  the  third  sotie  had  been  imagined  at  the  time 
of  Le  Prométhée,  the  intervening  récits,  L’Immoraliste  and  La  Porte 
étroite,  had  perfected  the  “linear”  technique.  In  addition,  Gide  had  had 
to  explain  that  these  were  ironical  books.  One  must  conclude  that  the 
willed  intricacy  of  a  jolie  circulaire  continued  to  strike  Gide  as  the 
more  fitting  “symbolic  arrangement”  for  the  combination  of  outright 
negative  satire  and  veiled  positive  idea.  Les  Caves  du  Vatican  of  1914 
was  a  particular  favorite  of  Gide’s;  perhaps  he  sensed  in  it  a  release 
after  the  confining  litotes  of  the  récit. 

But  though  the  circular  form  is  basic  to  Les  Caves,  here  the  rings 
are  almost  equally  large,  whirling  nearer  and  nearer  each  other  on 
chronologically  logical,  almost  linear  axes,  finally  interlocking  with  a 
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shock  at  the  death  of  Amédée,  and  touching,  too,  as  Protos  pays  for 
Lafcadio’s  “crime.”  In  structure  it  stands,  then,  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  sotie  and  Gide’s  concept  of  the  roman.  In  theme,  it  looks  both  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  reiterates  some  ideas,  develops  others  more  fully,  an¬ 
ticipates  those  to  come. 

The  center  of  the  first  circle  is,  of  course,  the  “swindle”  itself,  the 
rumor  that  a  false  Pope  is  in  the  Vatican.  Circumjacent  to  this  are  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Anthime,  the  nefarious  operations  of  Protos  and 
the  Mille  Pattes,  the  quixotic  crusade  of  Amédée,  the  various  attitudes 
and  actions  of  Julius.  Symbolically  enough,  Anthime,  Amédée,  and 
Julius  all  belong  to  the  same  “family  circle.” 

Thematically,  this  circle  is  the  negative  satire  of  the  work,  for  ob¬ 
viously  Gide  is  making  fun  of  family  influence  (Geneviève  and  her  par¬ 
ents),  gullibility  (the  Comtesse  de  Saint-Prix),  l’homme  normal  (Protos’ 
“crustaceans”),  science  (Anthime’s  rats),  the  Church  (its  treatment  of 
Anthime),  resignation  (the  converted  Anthime),  the  Free  Masons,  the 
Academy,  fear  of  physical  pleasure,  etc.  And  one  cannot  help  noting 
stylistic  and  folkloric  parody. 

The  second  circle  has,  like  Le  Prométhée,  an  acte  gratuit  at  its  cen¬ 
ter.  Lafcadio’s  unusual  life  history  and  “education,”  the  rescue  of  the 
fire  victims,  the  encounter  with  Geneviève,  Protos’  intervention  in  the 
crime,  his  talk  with  Lafcadio  on  the  train,  Carola’s  denunciation  of 
Protos,  her  death,  Julius’  concern  with  the  acte  libre,  Lafcadio’s  seduc¬ 
tion  of  Geneviève,  his  decision  to  continue  living,  not  to  mention  the 
funeral  of  poor  Amédée  all  complete  this  ring— each  event  in  turn  af¬ 
fecting  or  bringing  about  the  next.  But  one  faint  reminder  of  the  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  other  soties  remains:  Protos’  “Qu’à  cela  ne  tienne.” 

It  is  here  that  Gide  treats  the  matters  that  have  concerned  him  from 
the  beginning:  liberty,  the  awakening  of  personality,  routine,  illusions 
of  action,  education,  fervor,  disponibilité.  By  far  the  most  expanded 
theme  is  that  of  the  acte  gratuit  with  all  its  overtones  of  lack  of  ab¬ 
solutes,  complete  freedom  and  self-realization.  All  the  ideas  we  have 
met  in  Paludes  and  Le  Prométhée  are  here,  but  where  is  Gide?  Like 
his  personages,  he  is  unrecognizable  under  the  many  disguises  afforded 
by  the  sotie. 

It  is  not  Gide  who  says  with  Anthime:  “Rien  de  ce  qui  m’occupait 
hier  ne  m'intéresse  plus  aujourd’hui”:  he  has  disproved  this  in  the 
soties  and  in  them  has  started  the  work  that  will  more  than  ever  com¬ 
pletely  “porter  jusqu’à  la  fin  les  idées  qu’on  soulève,”  Les  Faux  Mon- 
nayeurs. 
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Did  Charron  Plagiarize  Montaigne? 

by  Jean  Daniel  Charron 
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T  ?  HEN  WE  VIEW  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY  the  course  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  on  Charron,  we  realize  that,  more  than  with  most  au¬ 
thors,  it  seems  to  have  evolved  under  the  auspices  of  some  sort  of  wit¬ 
ticism.  Faguet  and  Guizot  coined  their  own  calling  Charron  ‘Therbier 
de  Montaigne”1  that  is  to  say  that  Charron’s  Sagesse-  is  nothing  but 
the  dried-up  collection  of  Montaigne’s  thoughts,  all  well  tagged  and 
catalogued. 

The  last  generation  of  critics  was  so  delighted  by  this  last  pun  that, 
as  we  will  see,  hardly  any  of  them  can  refer  to  Charron  without  repeat¬ 
ing  it  after  his  name.  However,  while  we  can  readily  understand  it  in 
the  polemic  writing  of  an  impetuous  Father  Garasse,  where  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  puns  is  only  a  relief  from  vituperation,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  why  modern  criticism  on  Charron  chose  to  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern. 

Among  the  latest  studies  on  some  phases  of  the  development  of  Ra¬ 
tionalism  in  France,  as  for  instance:  René  Pintard’s  Le  Libertinage 
érudit  dans  la  première  moitié  du  XVIIème  siècle  or  Father  Julien  Ey- 
mard’s  “Le  Stoïcisme  en  France  dans  la  première  moitié  du  XVIIème 
siècle,  Pierre  Charron,  Le  Stoïcisme  Chrétien,”  the  opinion  in  which 
Charron  is  held  has  not  changed  since  the  days  of  Sainte-Beuve.  Father 
Julien  Eymard  tells  us  “Après  Montaigne,  plus  ou  moins  héritier  de  sa 
pensée,  pillant  ici,  pillant  là,  Pierre  Charron  composait  son  livre.”3 

Sainte-Beuve  tells  us  in  two  of  the  Causeries  he  had  devoted  to  Char¬ 
ron  that  the  Sagesse  is  a  didactical  reworking  of  the  Essays.  Fortunat 
Strowski  did  not  diverge  from  this  line  of  thought  in  his  judgment  of 
Charron.  He  calls  the  Sagesse  a  mosaic  and  tells  us  that  “Charron  y 
pille  à  pleines  mains,  y  copie  à  pages  entières  Montaigne  et  DuVair” 
and  he  cites  Garasse  as  a  proof: 

La  Sagesse  et  la  Vérité  ne  sont  que  des  pensées  sombres  et  plates  ou 
des  traductions  mal  entendues,  ou  des  larrecins  mal  déguisés  de  Michel 

1  J.  B.  Sabrié,  De  l’Humanisme  au  Rationalisme  (Paris:  Alcan,  1913),  p.  1. 

2  Pierre  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse  (Paris:  Douceur.  1607). 

8  Julien  Eymard.  O.  F.  M.  cap.:  “Le  Stoïcisme  en  France  dans  la  1ère  moitié  du 
XVIIème  siècle,  Pierre  Charron,  Le  Stoïcisme  Chrétien,  Guillaume  du  Vair”  Etudes 
Franciscaines,  II  (Paris,  Décembre  1951),  389. 
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de  Montaigne.  Il  n’y  a  pas  une  citation  latine  dans  la  Sagesse  et  la  Vérité 
qui  ne  soit  mot  pour  mot  dans  les  Essais  de  Montaigne* 

This  is  a  gratuitous  statement  and  it  becomes  a  rather  amazing  one 
when  we  reflect  about  the  following  facts: 

Villey  had  noted  that  the  1588  and  1595  editions  of  the  Essays  show 
a  mass  introduction  of  quotations  in  Latin  prose.  Before  then  Mon¬ 
taigne  always  translated  Latin  prose  and  made  it  an  integral  part  of 
his  text.  The  only  quotations  were  verses  used  as  added  ornaments.  Be¬ 
fore  1588  Montaigne  has  about  twenty  quotations  of  Latin  prose;  after 
1588  three  hundred  and  forty  new  ones  were  added  and  in  the  1595 
edition5  more  than  a  thousand  appeared. 

We  know  from  the  essay  “De  l’Amitié”  what  Montaigne  required  of 
a  friend  and  by  the  “De  la  Noblesse”  of  the  Sagesse  what  was  Charron’s 
ideal  of  a  nobleman.  To  the  author  of  the  essay  “L’Art  de  Conférer,” 
nothing  seems  more  agreeable  than  conversation  and  his  mind  became 
fortified  by  practising  it  “avec  des  esprits  vigoureux  et  réglez.”  He  feasts 
on  and  enjoys  truth  wherever  he  finds  it.  He  has  listened  to  the  crit¬ 
icisms  made  of  his  writings  and  has  changed  them  accordingly,  more 
“par  raison  de  civilité  que  par  raison  d’amendement.”6 

We  may  wonder  whether  the  “conferences”  with  Charron  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Montaigne’s  changing  his  mind  about  Latin  quota¬ 
tions  in  his  text,  since  we  know  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sagesse  how  Charron  felt  about  it: 

.  .  .  J’y  ay  parsemé  de  sentences  latines,  mais  courtes  et  fortes  .  .  . 
qui  n’interrompent  ny  ne  troublent  le  fil  du  texte  Français.  Car  je  n’ay 
peu  encores  estre  induit  à  trouver  meilleur  de  tourner  telles  allégations 
en  Français  ( comme  aucuns  veulent )  avec  tel  déchet  et  perte  de  la  grace 
et  énergie,  qu’elles  ont  en  leur  naturel  et  original  qui  ne  se  peut  jamais 
bien  représenter  en  autre  langage ? 

We  can  also  note  in  passing,  the  appearance  of  a  certain  scepticism 
or  pyrrhonism  in  the  work  of  Montaigne  at  that  time  (1588).  Already, 
then,  Charron  may  have  been  interested  in  the  advantages  of  scepticism 
applied  to  religion  and  in  the  safeguard  of  dogmas  in  religion  since  a 

4  Fortunat  Strowski,  Histoire  du  Sentiment  Religieux  en  France  au  XVIIème  siècle, 
Pascal  et  son  temps,  1ère  partie,  de  Montaigne  à  Pascal  (Paris:  Plon,  1909),  p.  161. 

5  Pierre  Villey,  Les  Sources  et  l’Evolution  des  Essais  de  Montaigne,  2  vols.  (Paris: 
Hachette,  1908). 

C  Montaigne,  Les  Essais,  Villey  ed.  (Paris:  Alcan,  1922),  III,  185  &  187. 

7  Charron,  Sagesse,  1607,  p.  749. 
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certain  dose  of  pyrrhonism  appears  already  in  the  first  of  the  Trois  Vé¬ 
rités  and  later  in  the  Sagesse. 

Sabrié  asserts  in  his  studies  (p.  42)  of  the  sources  of  the  Sagesse  that 
Charron  had  borrowed  from  several  authors  more  than  he  did  from 
Montaigne.  Huarte,  Justus-Lipsius,  Bodin  and  Du  Vair  had  furnished 
him  with  more  material  than  Montaigne.  Therefore  Sabrié  had  ac¬ 
cepted  with  a  certain  restriction  the  concept  of  Charron’s  dependency 
on  Montaigne,  although  he  had  already  stated  that  the  thought  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  lost  its  literary  appeal  when  studied  in  the  Sagesse.  Consequently 
it  appears  to  us  that  Sabrié  is  contradicting  himself,  or  perhaps  we  can 
assume  that  Sabrié  was  repeating  in  the  latter  statement  what  has  al¬ 
ways  been  said  before  without  checking  it  with  his  own  findings. 

Sabrié  was  using  the  edition  of  the  Sagesse  published  by  Amaury 
Duval  in  the  Collection  des  Moralistes  Français.  This  was  published  avec 
des  commentaires  et  de  nouvelles  notices  biographiques;  the  footnotes 
are  mainly  there  to  point  out  the  Latin  sources  of  the  Sagesse.  From 
time  to  time  Duval’s  footnotes  refer  to  the  Essays  as  the  source  of  a 
particular  passage.  He  is  altogether  too  hasty  and  too  imprecise  in  these 
references,  and  this  is  too  bad;  they  certainly  contributed  much  to  af¬ 
fect  the  subsequent  criticism  of  the  Sagesse,  although  Sabrié  is  the  only 
one  to  mention  that  he  had  used  this  particular  and  late  edition  of 
the  Sagesse. 

Delboulle  in  his  article  “Charron  Plagiaire  de  Montaigne”8  studied 
again  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Sagesse  that  Duval  had  pointed  out 
as  passages  taken  from  the  Essays ;  however  Delboulle  refers  only  to  a 
1782  edition  of  the  Sagesse  “suivant  la  vraie  copie  de  Bourdeaux.”  In 
this  article  Delboulle  compares  the  text  of  the  Sagesse  to  the  so-called 
text  source  of  the  Essays. 

We  can  classify  Duval’s  and  Delboulle’s  references  to  the  Essays  as 
sources  of  the  Sagesse  into  three  categories: 

1.  The  first  is  made  of  typical  sentences  or  quotations,  almost  prov¬ 
erbs,  or  the  type  of  maxim  used  in  sermons  as  introduction  or  conclu¬ 
sion  to  a  point  well  made;  as  for  instance:  “Chascun  appelle  barbarie 
ce  qui  n’est  de  son  goust  et  usage.”9  For  this  passage  both  Duval  and 
Delboulle  refer  their  reader  to  the  Essays,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XXX,  which  is 
the  essay  “Des  Cannibales,”  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XXXI,  in  the  Villey  edition  (p. 
265).  I  found  it  there  in  the  following  form:  "...  sinon  que  chacun 

8  RHL,  VII  (1900),  284. 

9  Pierre  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  3  vols.,  Amaury  Duval  ed.,  "Collection  des  mo¬ 
ralistes  Français,”  (Paris,  1824),  II,  57.  The  same  passage  is  cited  in  Delboulle’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  p.  290. 
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appelle  barbarie  ce  qui  n’est  pas  de  son  usage.”  Here  are  some  other 
of  these  passages: 

“La  cérémonie  nous  deffend  d’exprimer  les  choses  naturelles  et  licites 
et  nous  l’en  croyons:  la  nature  et  la  raison  nous  defend  les  illicites  et 
personne  ne  l’en  croit.”  (Delboulle  [p.  291]  gives  Montaigne  as  a  source 
for  this  passage  while  Duval  [Vol.  II,  p.  91]  refers  us  to  Cicero). 

‘‘Repentance  est  un  désaveu  et  un  desdit  de  la  volonté.”  (Delboulle, 
p.  291.)  It  should  be  noted  that  this  maxim  type  of  sentence  is  usually 
followed  by  many  others  not  found  in  the  Essays  and  sometimes  traced 
back  by  Duval  to  their  Latin  sources.  This  should  remind  us  of  the 
scores  of  compilations  of  sayings,  maxims  and  strange  customs  available 
in  a  weird  mingled  confusion  to  the  XVI th  century  reader  hungry  for 
general  information  and  facts  which  would  enable  him  to  attempt  to 
form  for  himself  a  sensible  opinion  of  humanity. 

We  find  this  notion  expressed  often  in  the  small  summaries  preced¬ 
ing  each  essay  in  Villey’s  edition  of  the  Essays.  In  his  Sources  et  Evo¬ 
lution  des  Essais  de  Montaigne  Villey  had  already  insisted  on  this  idea 
and  gave  a  list  of  the  compilers,  mainly  interested  in  the  customs  of 
marriage,  he  had  come  across  just  by  chance  during  his  readings. 

2.  The  second  category  embodies  imprecise  references  to  the  Essays 
by  Duval.  He  says  for  instance  (Vol.  II,  p.  204):  “Charron  a  emprunté 
ce  trait  comme  beaucoup  d’autres  qu’il  cite  dans  ce  chapitre,  de  Mon¬ 
taigne,  LI,  Ch  XXII”  or  elsewhere  (Vol.  II,  p.  141):  “Charron  mutile 
ici  de  très  belles  pensées  de  Montaigne”  or  again: 

...  Il  fallait  dire,  femme  de  Xercès.  Mais  Charron  qui  copie  ici 
Montaigne  a  fait  la  même  faute  que  lui.  Amyot  a  le  premier  trompé 
Montaigne,  en  mettant  par  inadvertance  le  mot  de  mère  dans  le  Traité 
de  la  Superstition,  traduit  de  Plutarque. 

I  fail  to  see  why  Charron  would  have  made  from  the  Essays  the  two 
borrowings  just  mentioned  when  they  are  mainly  citations  from  Cicero 
and  Plutarch,  both  of  whom  have  been  mentioned  many  times  by  Duval 
as  sources  for  Charron.  Here  identical  sources  for  Montaigne  and  Char¬ 
ron  would  seem  to  be  a  fairer  critical  conclusion. 

3.  In  the  third  category  belong  mainly  several  passages  of  greater 
length  cited  by  both  Duval  and  Delboulle  or  by  Delboulle  alone  as 
having  been  inspired  by  the  Essays.  They  resemble  the  so-called  models 
only  in  part  and  usually  when  examples  or  particularities  are  cited  to 
illustrate  a  point  or  a  theory.  Quite  a  few  of  these  passages  (ten  to  be 
exact,  plus  six  which  should  be  entered  in  the  first  category  described 
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above)  belong  to  the  Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond,  where  Montaigne 
defends  natural  theology  and  shows  the  weakness  of  human  reason  and 
the  vanity  of  science. 

1  have  checked  some  of  the  sources  of  Montaigne’s  essays  in  the  Vil- 
ley  edition  and  I  have  found  that  most  of  them  are  Lucretius,  Pliny, 
Amyot’s  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  some  of  the  popular  compilations  of  the 
time.  Many  of  these  are  “star  entries”  which  means  that  Villey  has 
judged  them  to  be  so  close  to  the  attributable  text  of  their  sources  that 
they  were  more  than  simple  reminiscences  of  the  well  furnished  memory 
of  the  widely  read  author  of  the  Essays.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
this  material  was  also  available  to  Charron. 

From  the  three  volumes  of  the  Sagesse  Delboulle  has  cited  seventy 
passages  he  believed  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Essays.  We  should 
point  out  here  that  he  has  taken  these  passages  in  the  order  in  which 
he  found  them  in  the  Sagesse,  and  that  he  refers  us  to  passages  through¬ 
out  the  Essays  which  do  not  follow  each  other  in  any  chronological  order 
except  for  eight  passages  from  the  Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond.  These 
eight  passages  constitute  a  different  case  we  will  study  later  by  itself. 

We  have  therefore  sixty-two  passages  of  an  average  length  of  twenty- 
five  words,  similar  as  to  their  text  but  dissimilar  in  regard  to  their  use 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  respective  works  where  they  appeared  in  the 
form  of  quotations  and  illustrations.  How  could  that  be  construed  as 
plagiarism? 

Considering  the  preceding  and  the  fact  that  we  know  that  both  Char¬ 
ron  and  Montaigne  were  well  acquainted  with  the  same  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial  (Latin  authors,  translations  from  Greek,  compilations),  we  feel 
that  the  long-harboured  belief  that  Charron  plagiarized  Montaigne 
should  be  abandoned.  Charron  read  the  Essays,  and  as  a  humanist  al¬ 
ways  anxious  “de  se  meubler  l’esprit”  might  have  jotted  down  some  of 
the  stimulating  thoughts  he  found  there  and  added  them  to  his  glean¬ 
ings  from  other  authors.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  did  more 
than  this  because  when  he  did  any  borrowing  of  consequence  he  tells 
us  so,  as  we  will  now  see. 

Among  the  humanists,  borrowing  was  a  current  practice,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Sagesse,  like  his  friend  Montaigne,  thought  it  useless  to  re¬ 
peat  under  another  form  what  had  already  been  well  said.  However,  the 
use  of  this  material  in  the  construction  of  one’s  work  does  not  mean 
that  this  work  is  a  reproduction  or  a  re-edition  of  the  sources,  although 
it  may  be  an  effort  to  prop  one’s  own  philosophical  edifice  with  known 
and  accepted  works.  This  is  what  our  author  means  when  he  declares 
in  his  preface  (p.  748): 
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J’adjouste  icy  deux  ou  trois  mots  de  bonne  foy:  l’un  que  j’ai  questé 
par-cy  par-là  la  plus  part  des  matériaux  de  cet  ouvrage  des  meilleurs 
autheurs  qui  ont  traicté  cette  matière  politique  et  morale,  vraye  science 
de  l’homme,  tant  anciens  .  .  .  que  modernes.  C’est  le  recueil  d’une  partie 
de  mes  estudes ;  la  forme  et  l’ordre  sont  à  moy. 

Later  in  a  small  preface  preceding  his  chapter  discussing  “De  la 
Prudence  politique  du  Souverain  pour  gouverner  estats”  Charron  praises 
Lipsius’  treatment  of  this  subject  and  adds  (p.  485)  “La  moelle  de  son 
livre  est  icy.” 

The  same  acknowledgement  goes  to  Du  Vair  in  an  Advertisement 
preceding  the  treatment  of  the  “Passions  en  general.”  (p.  111).  He  has 
used  the  little  moral  treatise  of  Du  Vair  because  he  said:  “  ...  et  n’ay 
point  veu  qui  les  dépeigne  plus  naivement  et  richement.” 

Montaigne  himself  did  some  borrowing  from  contemporary  authors. 
For  instance  Villey  showed  the  resemblance  of  the  Apologie  de  Sebond 
to  the  Quod  nihil  scitur  of  Sanchez  from  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  Montaigne  borrowed  for  the  same  essay  some 
passages  from  the  Trois  Dialogues  contre  les  nouveaux  Académiciens 
of  Guy  de  Bruès.10  However,  it  would  be  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  con¬ 
clude  from  this  that  Montaigne  was  a  plagiarist  or  a  disciple  of  Bruès 
or  of  Sanchez,  yet  this  conclusion  has  been  drawn  again  and  again  in 
the  case  of  Charron  and  Montaigne. 

Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  Villey  formulated  a 
conjecture  (p.  169)  to  explain  in  this  year  1576  similarities  in  the  simul¬ 
taneous  sceptical  writings  of  Sanchez’  Quod  nihil  scitur  and  Montaigne  s 
Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond :  “Peut-être  à  Bordeaux,  ou  à  Toulouse, 
y  avait-il  un  petit  foyer  de  scepticisme,  peut-être  tous  deux  ont-ils  reçu 
une  même  excitation  au  scepticisme...?”  This  is  the  year  1576,  and 
Charron  had  been  near  Bordeaux  since  1572.  He  had  just  received  his 
doctorate  in  Montpellier  in  1571  and  was  vice-rector  there,  and  Sanchez 
was  in  Montpellier  as  a  student  and  later  as  a  teacher  between  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Bordeaux  in  1569  and  his  establishment  in  Toulouse  in 
1575.  Could  Charron  be  that  “même  excitation  au  scepticisme”  about 
which  Villey  is  inquiring? 

All  we  know  is  that  there  are  coincidences  and  that  these  coincidences 
are  necessary.  Villey  tells  us  that  Montaigne  and  Sanchez  belong  to  the 
same  age,  that  the  evolution  of  their  thought  has  the  same  beginning 
and  is  a  manifestation  of  their  environment.  This  is  also  true  in  the 

10  Villey,  Sources ,  II,  167  &  172. 

U  r.h.  VIII,  Vol.  I  in  1601  edition,  or  Ch.  XXIV  in  the  1607  edition  of  the  Sagesse. 
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case  of  Charron  and  should  explain  even  better  why  Delboulle  has 
found  these  eight  similar  passages  we  have  mentioned  between  the 
chapter  of  the  Sagesse  “Seconde  considération  de  l’homme,  qui  est 
par  comparaison  de  luy  avec  tous  les  autres  animaux”  and  in  the 
Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond  in  the  Essays. 

We  can  conclude,  as  Villey  did  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,12  that  in 
this  part  of  the  Sagesse,  as  in  the  Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond ,  and 
as  in  many  contemporary  works,  we  find  compilations  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  on  prime  principles.  These  compilations  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  from  one  work  to  another,  always  tending  to  establish  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  human  reason  to  know  itself  and  to  isolate  the  prime  elements 
of  things. 

Montaigne  had  chosen  the  essay  in  preference  to  any  other  form,  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  him  complete  freedom  of  action  and  he  could,  as  he  said, 
“suivre  son  humeur.”13  The  Essays  went  through  three  stages.  They  fol¬ 
low  first  the  form  of  lessons  intended  for  the  popularisation  of  science 
and  knowledge.  Then,  after  the  crise  stoicienne  and  the  crise  sceptique , 
they  become  successively  an  investigation  of  his  personal  judgment  and 
experience  and  a  means  of  studying  his  “self.”  In  all,  the  system  of 
morals  offered  by  the  Essays  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
Montaigne  was  able  to  derive  from  his  humanistic  readings  a  normal 
and  sane  modus  vivendi  in  face  of  the  daily  occurrence  of  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  excesses  caused  by  the  religious  wars  and  the  political  situation. 

On  the  contrary,  Charron’s  philosophy  offers  a  system  of  morals,  but 
his  system  is  not  a  by-product  of  his  De  la  Sagesse  but  the  De  la  Sagesse 
itself.  It  is  intended  not  just  as  a  sane  modus  vivendi  to  teach  Charron’s 
readers  how  to  live  with  the  difficulties  of  the  time  but  to  insufflate  in 
them  the  sagesse  humaine  as  the  necessary  base  to  make  the  reception 
of  the  Trois  Vérités  possible  and  fruitful.  We  find  scepticism  and  sto¬ 
icism  in  the  Sagesse,  not  under  the  form  of  “crisis,”  but  as  tools  mas¬ 
terfully  manipulated  by  Charron  respectively  to  create  the  foundation 
of  sagesse  in  the  souls  of  his  disciples  and  to  give  them  proper  philo¬ 
sophical  training. 

From  all  of  these  various  considerations  it  follows  that  the  assertion 
that  Charron  was  walking  in  the  steps  of  Montaigne  by  re-editing  the 
Essays  in  his  Sagesse  is  without  foundation.  It  has  been  all  along  es¬ 
sentially  an  inherited  opinion  which  was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 
Furthermore  this  effort  to  fit  the  criticism  of  Charron  to  the  already 
existing  pattern  sometimes  gives  some  strange  results  and  distorts  some 

12  Villey,  Sources,  II,  171. 

13  Villey,  Sources,  II,  36. 
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of  the  facts  and,  although  it  has  never  been  proved,  it  has  been  un¬ 
happily  the  premise  on  which  new  theories  of  the  criticism  on  Charron 
have  been  built. 

Such  a  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  sermons,  so  appreciated  by  his  su¬ 
periors,  by  his  generation  and  the  generations  to  follow,  has,  by  his 
writings,  contributed  very  powerfully  to  divert  the  energy  of  human¬ 
ism  toward  rationalism  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  progress  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  age.14  Henceforth  it  seems  that  he  deserves  a  place  of  his  own,  not 
behind  Montaigne,  “following  him  step  by  step’’  but  beside  him,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  age  of  reason  he  had  helped  so  much  to  bring 
about. 

University  of  Texas 

Il  Jean  D.  Charron,  “Defense  and  Illustration  of  Charron’s  Sagesse,"  Kentucky 
Foreign  Language  Quarterly,  IV,  3  (October  1957);  and  “Pierre  Charron  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Bordelais,”  French  Review,  XXXII,  4  (February  1959). 


The  “Femme  Fatale”  in  French  Decadence 

by  George  Ross  Ridge 


T 

JLn  “LES  METAMORPHOSES  DU  VAMPIRE,”  from  Les  Fleurs 
du  mal,  Charles  Baudelaire  casts  modern  man  and  woman  in  a  graphic 
scene  which  is  to  obsess  writers  of  the  French  decadence.  Man  is  a  weak 
decadent  consumed  by  modern  woman,  a  vampire  or  femme  fatale. 
Their  love  is  a  passionate  death-struggle  in  which  the  active  female  de¬ 
stroys  the  passive  male.  It  is  an  ironical  poem.  Man  searches  for  beauty 
but  finds  ugliness;  he  looks  for  love  but  discovers  death.  The  dream 
mannequin,  his  ideal  woman,  becomes  a  life-draining  vampire.  This 
terrifying  image  of  woman  recurs  throughout  decadent  literature  from 
around  i 850  to  the  end  of  the  century.1 

Decadent  writing  reflects  its  social  ethos.  In  the  baroque  tragicomedy 
of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  fin  de  siècle  the  femme  fatale  emerges 
like  a  rouged  beauty  from  Offenbach  and  moves  through  opulent  salons 
and  boudoirs,  racetracks  and  private  clubs.  Women  like  Lola  Montez 
and  Thérèse  Lachman  characterize  this  effete  society.  In  Gaslight  and 
Shadow  Roger  L.  Williams  delineates  their  world  of  intrigue,  corrup¬ 
tion,  strained  gaiety,  and  points  out  that  the  demi-monde  becomes  so 
powerful  that  the  haut  monde  actually  emulates  it.  This  is  the  his¬ 
torical  cadre  that  the  French  decadent  writers  have  in  mind  when  pro¬ 
jecting  the  femme  fatale  as  their  literary  heroine. 

1  The  femme  fatale,  like  the  romantic  hero,  has  been  much  mentioned  but~ little 
studied.  Mario  Praz’s  Romantic  Agony  is  the  best-known  work  on  decadence  and 
the  fatal  woman.  But  in  reality  it  was  never  more  than  a  catalogue  of  femmes  fatales 
and  decadent  themes.  With  occasional  essays  and  scattered  observations  in  different 
books,  there  has  been  little  interest  in  decadence  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
James  M.  Smith  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  decadent  aesthetics  (and  the  femme  fa¬ 
tale  in  this  context)  in  an  unpublished  dissertation,  Elements  of  Decadence  and 
their  Convergence  in  the  French  Literature  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  1948.  A.  E.  Carter  analyzes  decadence  as  psychological 
degeneration  in  The  Idea  of  Decadence  in  French  Literature,  1830-1900,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1958.  I  understand  decadent  literature  primarily  as  a  reflection 
of  a  peculiar  social  ethos  and  as  intellectual  history,  in  literary  form,  of  certain 
ideas  on  the  decline  of  the  West  that  had  been  rising  since  Rousseau  and  Montes¬ 
quieu  and  that  were  to  culminate  in  Brooks  Adams  and  Oswald  Spengler.  The 
aesthetic  and  psychological  approaches  to  decadence  are  certainly  valid,  but  1  per¬ 
sonally  believe  they  are  secondary  themes  to  the  fundamental  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical  message. 
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The  natural  woman— wife,  mother,  earth-woman— disappears  and  the 
modern  woman  emerges,  as  Brooks  Adams  says  in  The  Law  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Decay ,  with  the  triumph  of  economic  man  and  the  artificial 
society.  The  new  woman  is  at  first  the  object  of  man’s  vanity— a  lovely, 
costly  bauble— but  in  time  becomes  an  unnatural  sex.  The  decadent 
writers  feel,  some  explicitly,  many  implicitly,  that  she  is  no  longer  wom¬ 
an  as  nature  meant  her  to  be.  She  incarnates  destruction  rather  than 
creativity.  She  has  lost  the  capacity  for  love,  and  with  it  her  function 
as  wife  and  mother.  The  new  heroine  is  malevolent.  Decadent  men, 
themselves  malignant,  become  even  worse  because  of  her.  This  is  wom¬ 
an  as  the  French  decadents  perceive  her. 

Woman  is  a  problem  for  the  decadent  writer.  Whereas  the  romantic 
heroine  is  subdued,  invariably  passive,  the  decadent  femme  fatale  is 
active,  even  violent.  Hugo’s  Dona  Sol,  in  Hernani,  is  an  impossible 
heroine  for  the  decadents.  Their  heroines  are  antithetical— pale  and 
rouged,  with  green  eyes,  or  tall,  lithe,  strong.  Whatever  their  appear¬ 
ance,  they  are  sado-masochists.  Thus  Péladan  typifies  a  generation  of 
heroines  with  a  recurrent  description  in  Finis  latinorum : 

Les  natures  violentes  comme  celle  de  Francesca  ne  sont  sensibles  qu’à 
deux  sortes  d’êtres;  les  dominateurs  dont  elles  se  font  les  esclaves,  sou¬ 
vent  rébellionnées,  et  les  faibles  dont  elles  se  déclarent  les  tutrices  et  les 
fées.  (Flammarion  ed.,  1899,  p.  217) 

Previous  commentators  have  correctly  observed  how  the  passive  youth 
is  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  femme  fatale  like  a  moth  to  the  flame.  The 
theme  has  infinite  variations.  In  Méphistophéla,  for  instance,  Catulle 
Mendès  discusses  modern  woman’s  obsession  with  the  physician: 

La  femme  moderne  a  un  dominateur',  le  médecin.  Et  il  ne  pourrait 
pas  en  être  autrement.  Du  temps  qu’elle  avait  une  âme  ...  la  femme 
dépendait  du  prêtre;  à  présent  qu’elle  est  seulement  un  corps  .  .  .  elle 
se  soumet  au  médecin.  (Fasquelle  ed.,  1903,  p.  168) 

While  decadent  writers  dissect  woman  kaleidoscopically  vis-à-vis  differ¬ 
ent  men,  the  constant  theme  is  sado-masochism.  This  is  the  dominant 
trait  of  the  femme  fatale,  and  it  differentiates  her  from  the  romantic 
heroine. 

Yet  just  as  romanticism  passes  imperceptibly  into  decadence,  vestiges 
of  the  romantic  heroine  remain  in  some  femmes  fatales.  Perhaps  the 
more  “romantic"  are  less  sharply  characterized,  “paler"  so  to  speak, 
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whereas  the  “decadent”  heroines  have  greater  depth.  This  is  a  matter 
of  interpretation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  an  activity-passivity 
pole  the  •‘romantic  decadents,”  like  Salammbô  and  Sara,  have  less  en¬ 
ergy  than  “decadents  proper,”  like  Clara  and  Léonora.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  notably  in  le  bas-romantisme  with  works  like  Dumas  père’ s 
La  Tour  de  Nesle.  A  trend  clearly  reflects  energy:  The  more  “decadent” 
the  heroine,  the  more  active  she  is  and  the  more  malignant  energy  she 
has. 

Salammbô,  in  Flaubert’s  novel,  is  a  traditional  figure  at  once  a  ro¬ 
mantic  heroine  and  decadent  femme  fatale.  “11  s’exhale  du  fond  de  mon 
être  comme  de  chaudes  bouffées  plus  lourdes  que  les  vapeurs  d’un 
volcan,”  she  describes  herself  (Librairie  de  France  ed.,  1922,  p.  51).  Her 
romantic  grandiloquence  is  tinged  with  decadent  sensibility;  she  is  a 
seductive  and  destructive  temptress.  Yet  there  is  a  distinction.  While 
Mathô  is  destroyed  because  of  her,  she  does  not  manipulate  him  or  lure 
him  to  his  doom.  Her  sensibility  is  decadent  while  psychologically  she 
is  romantic,  as  proven  in  the  exaggerated  dénouement. 

Sara,  in  Villiers  de  l’lsle-Adam’s  Axel,  is  a  curious  mixture  of  roman¬ 
tic  and  decadent.  Like  Salammbô  she  has  a  decadent  sensibility.  But  she 
exclaims  in  the  grand  romantic  style:  “Là-bas,  tout  nous  appelle,  Axël, 
mon  unique  maître  ...  de  grandes  causes  à  défendre,  tous  les  rêves  à 
réaliser”  (Mercure  de  France  ed.,  1923,  p.  47).  Such  naive  idealism  is 
foreign  to  decadent  sophistication.  Sara  begins  in  a  decadent  framework 
but  develops  along  old  romantic  lines. 

Transitional  figures  like  Sara  and  Salammbô  are  to  be  expected.  Of 
course  romanticism  did  not  suddenly  end  with  the  failure  ot  Hugo’s 
Les  Burgraves,  or  decadence  begin,  say,  with  Baudelairean  sensibility 
in  1857.  Romanticism  and  decadence  merge  with  graying  tonalities. 
Most  of  Praz’s  fatal  women  in  The  Romantic  Agony  are  best  under¬ 
stood  in  this  light.  Rosalba  (Barbey,  “A  un  Diner  d’athées”  in  Les 
Diaboliques),  Cleopâtre  (Gautier,  Une  Nuit  de  Cléopâtre),  Nyssia 
(Gautier,  Le  Roi  Candaule),  the  Vénus  d’ilie  of  Mérimée,  Glarimonde 
(Gautier,  La  Morte  amoureuse),  Marie  (Flaubert,  Novembre)-,  or  the 
heroines  have  both  romantic  and  decadent  elements.  As  fatal  women 
they  are  predecessors,  psychologically  if  not  always  chronologically,  of 
the  decadent  femmes  fatales.  There  is  nevertheless  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  later  decadent  heroines. 

This  difference  is  marked  with  Clara  in  Mirbeau’s  Le  Jardin  des  sup¬ 
plices.  Clara,  as  a  femme  fatale,  is  a  sadistic  Englishwoman  who,  with 
her  many  other  amours,  has  an  affair  with  the  unnamed  narrator  of 
die  novel.  Her  adventures  as  a  sado-masochistic  nymphomaniac  in  the 
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Chinese  torture  gardens  are  too  lurid  to  recount.  The  important  thing 
is  that  she  develops  the  theme  announced  by  a  Darwinian  scientist:  “Le 
meunre  est  la  base  même  de  nos  institutions  sociales,  par  consequent 
la  nécessité  la  plus  impérieuse  de  la  vie  civilisée’’  (Charpentier  ed.,  1911, 
p.  lij.  Murder  is  indispensable  to  modern  lile.  Thus  the  narrator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  rhetorical  when  he  finally  asks  Clara: 

.  .  .  Est-il  donc  naturel  que  vous  recherchiez  la  volupté  dans  la  pourri¬ 
ture  et  que  vous  meniez  le  troupeau  de  vos  désirs  s’exalter  aux  horribles 
spectacles  de  douteur  et  de  mort?— Non!  pt  Clara  vivement  .  .  .  puisque 
la  pourriture,  c’est  l’éternelle  resurrection  de  La  Vie.  (p.  158) 

This  metaphysical  thread  is  often  cut  by  vivid  scene  of  sexual  excess 
multiplied  to  inci edible  pitches  oi  horror.  The  novel  throughout 
preaches  a  decadent  theme  which  the  hero  pronounces  after  viewing 
the  torture  gardens. 

Ce  que  j’ai  vu  aujourd’hui,  ce  que  j’ai  entendu,  existe  et  crie  et  hurle 
au  delà  de  ce  jardin,  qui  n’est  plus  pour  moi  qu’un  symbole,  sur  toute 
la  terre.  .  .  .  J’ai  beau  chercher  une  halte  dans  le  crime,  un  repos  dans 
la  mort,  je  ne  les  trouve  nulle  part.  ...  (p.  294) 

The  contrast  between  Clara  and  the  narrator  is  striking.  She  acts,  he 
watches;  she  is  force,  he  intellect.  She  is  not  a  magnet,  like  Salammbô, 
to  which  a  decadent  is  self-destructively  drawn.  She  consciously  directs 
her  malevolent  energy  against  man  and  mankind. 

Léonora  d’Este,  in  Péladan’s  Le  Vice  suprême,  is  another  decadent 
heroine.  This  “monstre  métaphysique,’’  as  the  author  calls  her,  is  "une 
vivante  allégorie  de  la  décadence  latine.”  Her  decadent  sensibility  is 
such  that 

De  l’artiste,  elle  n’avait  que  la  perception  du  laid.  Comme  certaines  len¬ 
tilles,  ses  yeux  décomposaient  en  grotesque  ce  qu’elle  regardait.  Elle 
voyait  les  gens  comme  Granville  les  a  dessinés,  dans  leurs  similitudes 
avec  les  bêtes.  (Editions  du  monde  moderne,  1926,  p.  87) 

Léonora  reveals  herself  as  a  femme  fatale,  a  latter-day  Circe: 

Passive,  absolue ,  injuste,  la  femme  n’admire  la  grandeur  que  par  espoir 
d’en  obtenir  le  sacrifice.  Elle  aime  les  chastes  pour  les  corrompre ;  les 
forts  pour  les  asservir ;  les  indépendants  pour  les  avilir,  (p.  122) 
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Her  demonic  energy  causes  and  enables  her  to  destroy  men.  She  at¬ 
tempts  to  seduce  Mérodack,  the  mystic,  as  she  later  tries  with  Père  Alta, 
the  priest— unsuccessiully  in  both  cases.  But  she  has  enjoyed  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  ruining  lives.  Alter  failing  to  corrupt  Père  Alta,  she  makes  false 
accusations  against  him,  so  that  he  is  still  in  trouble  with  the  Church 
in  the  dénouement.  She  evokes  Mérodack’s  bitter  analysis: 

J’ai  deviné  l’énigme  et  le  sphinx  féminin  m’a  léché  les  pieds;  mais  ce 
spectacle :  la  femme  dominant  l’homme ,  m’a  toujours  indigné  comme 
un  antiphysisme.  Esclave  à  plaindre  ou  tyran  à  mépriser ,  la  femme  vibre 
à  tout,  ne  raisonne  à  rien,  inconsciente  dans  la  sublimité  et  dans  la 
boue,  elle  reste  éternellement  réfractaire  à  l’idée ;  et  c’est  l’idée  qui  meut 
les  mondes,  (p.  244) 

His  words  are  incisive.  Léonora,  like  Clara,  is  sado-masochistic.  It  is 
her  energy,  actively  vented  against  the  passive  male,  which  makes  her 
a  femme  fatale. 

Pierre  Louÿs  portrays  many  decadent  women.  In  Aphrodite  the  slave 
Aphrodisia  entertains  at  an  Alexandrian  orgy  at  which  Louÿs  identifies 
civilization  with  licentiousness.  The  classic  femme  fatale  of  the  novel 
is  Chrysis.  A  beautiful  courtesan,  she  tempts  Démétrios,  sculptor  of  the 
sacred  statue,  Aphrodite,  and  Queen  Bérénice’s  lover.  With  a  cruel  whim 
Chrysis,  who  has  sold  herself  indiscriminately,  refuses  Démétrios  until  he 
perpetrates  three  crimes.  Crushed  more  by  her  energy  than  by  desire, 
Démétrios  passively  agrees.  Chrysis,  as  a  fatal  woman,  ensnares  him  with 
her  strength  and  by  his  weakness.  His  life  is  ruined,  as  the  novel  fore¬ 
shadows,  but  he  tells  Chrysis  at  her  death-scene: 

L’ Esclavage!  voilà  le  vrai  nom  de  la  passion.  Vous  n’avez  toutes  qu’un 
seul  rêve,  qu’une  seule  idée  au  cerveau:  faire  que  votre  faiblesse  rompe 
la  force  de  l’homme  et  que  votre  futilité  gouverne  son  intelligence!  (Fas- 
quelle  ed.,  n.d.,  pp.  268-69) 

Once  again  sado-masochism  is  the  principal  theme.  The  decadent  hero¬ 
ine  overwhelms  the  weak  male.  Cruel  pride  is  Chrysis’  true  nature,  as 
Démétrios  comes  to  realize,  and  she  ascends  the  city  tower,  nude,  with 
the  stolen  necklace  of  Aphrodite  about  her,  happy  in  the  sacrilege. 

Conchita  (Concepcion  Garcia),  in  Louÿs’s  La  Femme  et  le  pantin,  is 
the  fatal  woman  and  Don  Mateo  Diaz,  a  middle-aged  Spanish  nobleman, 
the  puppet.  The  plot,  based  on  Casanova’s  adventure  with  La  Char- 
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pillon,  is  baldly  simple.  For  two  years  Conchita  wheedles  Don  Diaz  out 
of  his  money  by  promising  herself  but  eluding  him.  She  is  a  curious 
woman,  living  dutifully  with  her  mother,  while  exciting  his  jealousy  by 
liaisons  with  other  men.  She  even  seduces  a  boy  in  front  of  him.  As  a 
fatal  woman  she  ruins  his  life,  and  she  respects  him  only  momentarily 
when  he  becomes  inflamed  enough  to  beat  her: 

Pour  que  tu  me  battes,  Mateo.  Quand,  je  sens  ta  force,  je  t’aime,  je 
t’aime;  tu  ne  peux  pas  savoir  comme  ]e  suis  heureuse  de  pleurer  à  cause 
de  toi.  Viens,  maintenant.  Guéris-moi  bien  vite.  (Michel  ed.,  1948,  p. 
238) 

But  Diaz’s  masochism  soon  returns.  He  relishes  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  a  cruel  femme  fatale.  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  as  André  Sévenol  plans 
to  take  Conchita  to  Paris,  Don  Diaz  is  still  groveling  at  her  feet.  Activity 
(the  woman)  destroys  passivity  (the  decadent  male)  and  respects  only 
energy,  i.e.,  Sévenol. 

Stéphana,  in  Mendès’  Zo’har,  is  another  fatal  woman,  the  half-sister  of 
an  effeminate  young  decadent,  Léopold  de  Roquebrussane.  She  is  reared 
in  a  convent,  and  they  fall  in  love  when  they  finally  meet.  He  flees  this 
incestuous  passion  while  she  gloats  in  it.  Mendès  contrasts  her  adaman¬ 
tine  energy  with  his  pliability:  “Et,  de  tout  son  jeune  corps,  où  une 
vitalité  incoercible  devait  battre  les  veines  et  courir  sous  la  peau  comme 
un  pigment  de  feu,  s’exhalait  une  chaleur  d’épanouissement”  (Charpen¬ 
tier  ed.,  1922,  p.  27)  Separated  from  Stéphana,  Léopold,  true  to  charac¬ 
ter,  looks  for  another  woman  to  dominate  him,  and  takes  the  cruel,  un¬ 
faithful  Loulou  Antoine  for  his  mistress.  Through  spurious  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  La  Marchisio,  Léopold  comes  to  believe  that  Stéphana  is  not  his 
sister,  after  all,  and  elopes  with  her  to  Norway.  But  as  fate  has  it  Paul 
Marchisio  passes  through  the  little  Norwegian  town,  with  his  theatrical 
group,  and  tells  Léopold  that  La  Marchisio  devised  the  letters  to  trick 
him,  Léopold,  into  leaving  his  money  to  himself,  Paul,  rather  than  give 
it  to  Stéphana  as  her  dowry.  Léopold  almost  goes  mad  with  guilt,  but 
Stéphana  calmy  says  she  knew  as  much  all  along.  She  is  happy 
with  dieir  incestuous  marriage:  T’aurais-je  voulu  avec  la  même  fer¬ 

veur,  s’il  m’avait  été  permis  de  te  vouloir?  Ne  dois-je,  peut-être,  l’excès 
délicieux  de  mon  désir  à  ma  colère  contre  tes  remords?”  (pp.  288-89). 
Léopold  leaps  from  a  cataract  in  despair.  With  a  gothic  touch  Stéphana 
enters  his  tomb  and  lies  down  beside  her  brother-husband,  whom  she  has 
destroyed  with  her  fatal  love. 

Marthe  is  a  more  realistic  femme  fatale  in  the  Goncourts’  Charles 
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Demailly.  She  is  a  beautiful,  demanding  actress  who  wages  war  against 
her  husband,  Charles.  In  the  vicious  metropolitan  newspaper  world, 
where  each  man  is  every  other’s  enemy,  Marthe,  a  modern  woman,  is  the 
height  of  artificiality.  Her  energy  waxes  while  Charles’s  wanes,  and  she 
finally  drives  him  insane,  through  certain  letters,  by  betraying  him  to 
his  “friends.”  His  strength  shattered,  Charles  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
stronger  woman.  In  long  passages  on  modern  woman  the  Goncourts  at¬ 
test  to  the  destructive  attraction  of  the  fernrne  fatale.  Even  Demailly, 
stronger  than  most  decadents,  falls  prey  to  the  familiar  sado-masochistic 
impulse. 

Modern  woman  must  be  dominated  if  the  old  man-woman  relationship 
called  love  is  to  endure.  This  is  a  theme  in  Maurice  Barrés’  Le  Jardin 
de  Bérénice.  Philippe  is  unable  to  master  Bérénice,  who  marries  another 
man.  While  Barrés  is  a  turning-point  to  new  themes,  his  essential  deca¬ 
dence  is  obvious.  There  is  a  refined  sadism  in  which  Philippe  delights 
as  Bérénice  languishes  and  dies.  There  is  the  familiar  idea  of  tainted 
beauty,  and  incest  is  a  theme  in  “Un  Amateur  d’âmes.”  In  Les  Déracinés 
Astiné,  an  incarnation  of  pagan  love,  is  brutally  murdered,  while  ego¬ 
mania,  death,  hypersensibility,  religiosity  recur  thematically.  Philippe, 
for  all  his  talk  of  self-development,  remains  a  cerebral  decadent,  unable 
to  master  woman  in  the  traditional  role. 

Schwob,  in  Le  Livre  de  Munelle,  further  attests  to  the  activity  of 
women  and  the  fundamental  passivity  of  the  decadent  hero.  Monelle  is 
a  sprightly  prostitute  who  appears  to  the  writer  and  pleads:  “Vous  ne 
les  connaissez  que  pendant  qu’elles  sont  compatissantes.  Il  ne  faut  pas 
penser  à  autre  chose.  Il  ne  faut  pas  penser  à  ce  qu’elles  ont  pu  faire  dans 
les  ténèbres”  (Bernouard  ed.,  1927,  pp.  11-12).  These  Parisian  harlots 
have  energy,  vitality,  while  the  hero  remains  impassive  in  a  cerebral 
existence.  The  women  act,  the  decadent  observes,  and  he  leads  a  shadowy 
life  beside  their  vie  de  la  chair. 

Néobelle,  the  cold  heroine  of  Remy  of  Gourmont’s  Les  Chevaux  de 
Diomède,  is  strong  and  self-possessed  in  contrast  to  the  cerebral  Diomède. 
She  tells  him  after  seducing  him:  “Ainsi,  sûre  de  moi-même,  je  dominerai 
facilement  les  passions  excitées  par  ma  beauté  inutile”  (La  Connaissance 
ed.,  1921,  p.  154).  She  is  self-restrained  and  uses  her  beauty  to  trap  men 
like  Lord  Grouchy.  Gourmont’s  women  are  invariably  strong  and  fatally 
seductive. 

Hyacinthe  Chantelouve,  in  Huysmans’  Là-Bas,  is  a  femme  fatale  with 
demonic  energy.  She  frankly  describes  herself  as  a  vampire.  Her  fatal 
attraction  leads  Durtal,  the  decadent  writer,  on  a  trail  of  witchcraft,  orgy, 
black  masses,  through  modern  Paris.  She  robs  him  of  his  manhood.  With 
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cold  self-sufficiency,  the  femme  fatale’ s  cardinal  trait,  she  explains  her 
strange  pygmalionism: 

—Enfin,  tenez,  je  vous  possède  quand  et  comment  it  me  plaît  .  .  . 

—  Vous  dites ? 

—Je  dis  que  je  n’ai  qu’à  les  désirer ,  qu’à  vous  désirer  tous,  maintenant, 
avant  de  m’endormir.  .  .  . 

-Et? 

—Et  vous  seriez  inférieur  à  ma  chimère,  au  Durtal  que  j’adore  et  dont 
les  caresses  rendent  mes  nuits  folles!  (Crès  ed.,  1928,  p.  246) 

Mme.  Chantelouve  reveals  herself  as  a  succubus,  and  the  Baudelairean 
image  obsessing  the  French  decadents  returns  with  all  its  poignancy. 

There  is  no  need  to  list  more  femmes  fatales;  they  are  innumerable. 
Perhaps  Lorrain’s  Le  Vice  errant  perfectly  summates  the  femrne  fatale 
and  her  role  in  decadence.  The  novel  is  about  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Noronsoff,  enchanted  by  a  centuries-dead  gipsy’s  curse:  All  women  loved 
or  married  by  the  Noronsoffs  will  be  faithless,  cruel,  nymphomaniacal. 
This  is  not  merely  a  domestic  case  history.  Jean  Lorrain,  like  most  deca¬ 
dent  writers,  has  a  moral  message,  and  thus  he  points  out  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  family  to  society:  When  the  family  decays  the  society  it 
represents  will  surely  disintegrate,  for  the  family  crumbles  when  the 
wife,  mother,  earth-woman,  upon  which  it  rests,  is  supplanted  by  the 
vampire,  succubus,  modern  woman— the  femme  fatale.  The  fall  of  the 
Noronsoffs  symbolizes  the  collapse  of  European  civilization.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  decadent  message: 

Il  invectivait  sa  mère  et  le  pope  et  Gourkau  et  nous  tous ;  il  appelait  la 
ruine  et  l’incendie  sur  cette  ville  qui  l’avait  bafoué,  l’incendie  et  la  ruine 
avec  le  feu  du  ciel  et  celui  des  Barbares  sur  cette  vieille  Europe  qui  l’avait 
corrompu ;  et  cette  agonie  furieuse  avait  quelque  chose  de  grandiose. 
Halluciné,  tordu  de  spasmes  et  d’épouvante ,  il  appelait  les  Asiatiques  et 
leur  future  invasion ,  leur  trombe  vengeresse  sur  la  décomposition  du 
vieux  monde.  Il  mourait  de  Nice,  de  Florence  et  de  Londres;  d étaient 
Paris,  Vienne  et  Saint-Pétersbourg  qui  l’avaient  gangrené  et  pourri;  ses 
instincts  barbares  enfin  réveillés  conviaient  les  Barbares  au  châtiment.  Il 
réclamait  les  Huns  d’Attila  et  les  Tartar  es  de  Genghis-Khan,  toutes  les 
hordes  des  races  jaunes  pour  tuer,  piller,  voler,  massacrer  les  Niçois,  les 
médicins  de  Gourkau  et  lui-même  et  sa  mère.  "Oui,  qu’ils  viennent. 
Viendront-ils  enfn?  Qu’ils  brûlent  tout  ici,  qu’ils  pillent  cette  ville, 
qu’ils  vident  mes  ècrins,  qu’ils  écrasent  mes  perles ,  qu’ils  crucifient  Gour- 
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kau,  qu’ils  torturent  Filsen ,  qu’ils  empalent  Ytroff  et  qu’ils  violent  ma 
mère !”  Et  dans  un  hoquet  suprême  il  crachait  enfin  la  vieille  âme  de 
Byzance  trop  longtemps  attardée  en  lui.  (Ollendorff  ed.,  1902,  pp.  362-63) 

The  old  aristocrat  wants  to  die.  He  is  nauseated  with  himself,  his  class, 
his  society.  His  grief  arises  from  disenchantment  with  women— the 
femmes  fatales  of  the  House  of  Noronsoff  and,  by  extension,  of  the  West. 
The  message  is  plain.  The  decadent  society,  the  megalopolis,  is  rotten 
because  of  its  tare  initiale— the  disintegration  of  woman.  With  wife  and 
mother  gone  the  family  is  a  shambles,  like  the  House  of  Noronsoff,  and 
the  whole  social  structure  totters.  Retribution  for  this  crime  against  na¬ 
ture,  the  decadent  writer  believes,  will  come  with  the  Barbaric  Hordes 
of  the  East.  And  this  time  modern  man,  his  energy  drained  by  the  vam- 
pirish  femme  fatale ,  will  not  have  the  strength  to  confront  the  great 
challenge. 

Georgia  State  College 


Catholicism  in  Estaunié’s  Fiction 

by  Edward  Harvey 

A 

1  jLlTHOUGH  IN  HIS  LATER  YEARS  Edouard  Estaunié  had 
renounced  the  intense  positivism  which  marks  his  earlier  fiction,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  classified  and,  to  the  very  end  of  his  career,  he  would  not 
state  his  religious  convictions  publicly.  Only  nine  years  before  his  death, 
he  told  an  interviewer: 

Certains  critiques  ont  exprimé  le  regret  de  ne  pas  me  voir  préciser 
dans  mon  œuvre  ma  position  religieuse.  J’estime  que  le  rôle  d’un  ro¬ 
mancier  est  non  point  de  prêcher  mais  d’inciter  simplement  les  lecteurs 
à  réfléchir  sur  certains  problèmes  essentiels ,  et  je  me  suis  toujours  tenu 
à  cette  règle A 

There  were  those  who  thought  they  understood  perfectly  well  what  his 
religious  position  was,  however,  and  a  legend  about  it  was  growing. 
Estaunié’s  concern  with  spiritual  matters  was  all  some  readers  needed  to 
conclude  that  they  had  read  “Catholic”  novels.  They  did  not  exercise 
the  circumspection  of  Albert  Thibaudet,  who,  under  the  rubric  “Le 
Roman  catholique  d’intérieur,”  wrote: 

Une  autre  forme  du  roman  de  présence  ou  d’amitié  catholique  a  pris 
au  contraire  la  religion  par  le  dedans,  en  tant  que  sentiment,  dans  sa 
gratuité  et  sa  mystique.  ...  Le  précurseur  serait,  dans  une  certaine 
mesure,  Édouard  Estaunié,  qui  n’a  pas,  à  vrai  dire,  de  position  confes¬ 
sionnelle,  mais  qui,  dans  des  livres  comme  /’Ascension  de  M.  Baslèvre,  et 
/’Appel  de  la  route  a  exprimé  avec  puissance  l’angoisse  religieuse,  les 
tragédies  intérieures  de  la  présence  ou  de  l’absence  de  Dieu.2 

One  can  object  to  nothing  in  this  passage,  yet  a  false  picture  results 
because  of  what  has  been  omitted,  and  one  can  imagine  that  many  a 
reader  of  it  later  remembered  only  that  Estaunié  had  been  placed  among 
the  Catholic  novelists.  Thibaudet’s  studies  of  Estaunié’s  later  novels  are 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he  had  read  the 

1  H.  Villemot,  “Quelques  propos  de  M.  Édouard  Estaunié,”  Bourgogne  d’Or,  De¬ 
cember  1933. 

2  Encyclopédie  Française,  December  1935;  in  its  complicated  pagination:  17.38-5. 
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first  five,  which  constitute  a  third  of  Estaunié’s  fiction  and  are  far  from 
being  friendly  to  Catholicism. 

In  his  Modern  Thought  and  Literature  in  France,  Régis  Michaud  had 
come  close  to  calling  Estaunié  a  Catholic  writer  in  these  lines: 

Several  writers  of  Roman  Catholic  allegiance  who  leaned  to  mysticism 
did  not  need  Proust  or  Freud  to  search  conscience,  and  like  Mauriac  and 
Estaunié,  they  found  their  instrument  of  research  in  the  Theologia 
moralis  and  the  Casus  conscientiae.  (p.  215) 

Emile  Baumann,  Edouard  Estaunié,  Georges  Bernanos,  François  Mau¬ 
riac,  and  although  not  a  Catholic  when  Michaud  was  writing,  Julien 
Green,  make  up  the  group  of  those  who  can  be  called  in  a  very  broad 
sense  the  psychoanalysts,  (p.  218)3 

Michaud’s  association  of  Estaunié’s  name  with  that  of  Catholic  writers, 
with  whom  he  unquestionably  had  much  in  common,  is  representative 
of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  Estaunié’s  religious  position  which  has 
continued  to  spread  in  the  last  three  decades.  Indeed  the  notion  that 
Estaunié  wrote  his  novels  and  short  stories  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view  is  so  firmly  established  as  to  appear  ineradicable.  Yet  it  simply  is 
not  true:  Estaunié  was  never  a  Catholic  writer.  Had  he  been,  this  would 
not  in  itself  have  made  him  either  a  better  or  a  poorer  writer,  a  better 
or  a  poorer  human  being. 

To  state  that  Estaunié  wrote  from  a  Catholic  position  when  the  facts 
are  otherwise  is  offensive  enough,  but  to  use  a  pejorative  term  in  so 
doing  is  inexcusable.  Here  is  what  a  person  seeking  information  about 
Estaunié  will  find  in  the  Oxford  Companion  to  French  Literature,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1959: 

Estaunié,  Edouard  (1862-1942),  novelist,  horn  at  Dijon  (originally  a 
civil  engineer).  Subdued,  somewhat  etiolated  melancholy  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bias  characterize  his  studies  of  superficially  placid  lives  which 
conceal  emotional  stress,  spiritual  suffering,  occasionally  even  crime— Les 
Choses  voient  (1913),  L’Ascension  de  M.  Baslèvre  (1921),  L’Appel  de  la 
route  (1921),  L’Infirme  aux  mains  de  lumière  (1924,  short  stories).  Le 
Silence  dans  la  campagne  (1925),  etc.* 

Considering  the  authority,  prestige,  and  wide  usage  the  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  will  surely  have,  is  it  carping  to  ask  for  a  high  degree  of  accu- 

3  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1934. 

4  Edited  by  Sir  Paul  Harvey  and  J.  E.  Heseltine.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press. 
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racy?  While  my  purpose  is  to  show  how  utterly  wrong  it  is  to  state  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  bias  characterizes  Estaunié’s  novels,  it  is  pertinent  to 
show  also  that  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  Oxford  Companion  which, 
combined  with  the  inadequate  sample  of  Estaunié’s  fiction,  produce  a 
total  effect  of  considerable  distortion. 

To  demand  strict  accuracy  of  publication  dates  in  a  volume  of  its 
proportions  would  be  churlishly  pedantic  and  I  would  not  care  to  defend 
the  position  that  it  is  important  to  know  that  L’Ascension  de  M.  Bas- 
lèvre  was  published  in  1919.  Yet  it  is  disconcerting  to  see  the  short  story 
L’Infirme  aux  mains  de  lumière  listed  as  the  title  of  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  while  Le  Silence  dans  la  campagne,  which  is  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  is  listed  as  a  novel.  L’Infirme  first  appeared  in  a  volume  by  itself 
in  1923  and  has  been  republished  by  itself  since.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
stories  included  in  the  collection  entitled  Le  Silence  dans  la  campagne. 
Except  for  L’Infirme,  the  stories  in  that  collection  date  from  a  decade 
to  three  decades  earlier  than  1925.  As  one  reads  the  entry  in  the  Oxford 
Companion,  however,  one  has  the  impression  that  Le  Silence  dans  la 
campagne  was  Estaunié’s  last  noteworthy  novel. 

How  are  we  to  take  the  “etc.”  at  the  end  of  the  entry?  Does  it  not 
imply  that  the  author’s  work  is  adequately  represented  by  the  titles 
given,  that  because  of  restrictions  of  space  lesser  works  have  had  to  be 
omitted?  Estaunié  published  fifteen  volumes  of  fiction.  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  principle  lies  behind  the  choice  of  the  five  in  the  entry.  Estaunié 
was  an  established  author  long  before  1913.  L’ Empreinte,  1895,  “cou¬ 
ronné  par  l’Académie  française,”  was  widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  on  the  Jesuit  system  of  education  since  Pascal.  The  very 
title  of  a  novel  published  in  1908,  La  Vie  secrète,  announces  the  most 
prominent  theme  of  Estaunié’s  entire  production.  Other  novels  left 
u'nmentioned  not  only  do  not  support  the  contention  that  Estaunié 
wrote  from  Catholic  bias,  but  indeed  might  well  be  considered  by  some 
readers  to  have  anti-Catholic  or  at  least  neutral  position. 

Estaunié  lived  to  be  eighty.  During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  was 
unquestionably  drawn  back  to  Catholicism,  but  his  last  novel  was  pub¬ 
lished  when  he  was  about  seventy.  Five  years  later,  he  published 
an  essay  on  Theresa  of  Lisieux,  the  last  thing  of  importance  he  wrote, 
which  was  clearly  the  testimony  of  a  believer.  When  he  was  about  sixty, 
he  published  within  a  short  number  of  years  the  three  works  which  have 
led  some  people  to  classify  him  as  a  Catholic  writer.  They  were  by  no 
means  homilies,  but,  as  the  Abbé  Bethléem,  that  indefatigable  censor 
of  French  novels,  conceded,  one  could  derive  from  L’Ascension  de  M. 
Baslèvre,  L’Appel  de  la  route,  and  L’Infirme  aux  mains  de  lumière  “de 
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hautes  leçons  morales.”  Le  Labyrinthe ,  Tels  qu’ils  furent,  and  Madame 
Clapain,  the  next  and  last  three  novels  he  published  were,  however, 
either  neutral  to  religion  or,  some  might  say,  slightly  hostile.  Tels  qu’ils 
furent  which  is  autobiographical,  is  “imprégné  de  voltairianisme,”  the 
Abbé  Bethléem  tells  us,  for  example.6 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Estaunié  was  half-way  through  his  life 
and  one-third  through  his  literary  career.  His  views  at  that  time  were 
thoroughly  secular,  as  a  single  instance  will  show.  In  1901  he  stated 
publicly  that  divorce  should  be  had  for  the  asking  by  either  partner.6 
A  neo-Christian  position  reached  only  after  a  long  struggle  against  the 
positivism  of  his  middle  years  has  been  taken  as  characteristic  of  his 
work.  Preferring  the  novels  from  which  lofty  moral  lessons  can  be  drawn, 
some  biographers  have  overstressed  the  period  from  1919  on.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Oxford  Companion,  whose  list  includes  these  novels,  were 
following  a  well-established  trend.  It  is  regrettable  that  they  too  have 
neglected  the  longer  period  during  which  Estaunié  was  highly  unor¬ 
thodox,  both  politically  and  religiously. 

There  are  five  novels  of  his  in  which  religion  occupies  a  large  place. 
They  are  L’Empreinte,  Le  Ferment,  L’Epave,  La  Vie  secrète ,  and 
L’Appel  de  la  route.  The  first  four  were  published  long  before  the  nov¬ 
el  which  begins  the  list  in  the  Oxford  Companion,  L’Appel  de  la  route 
being  the  only  one  of  the  five  on  it.  A  few  reactions  of  Catholic  critics 
to  only  two  of  the  four  should  be  enough  to  demonstrate  how  wrong 
it  is  to  see  “a  Roman  Catholic  bias”  in  Estaunié’s  fiction.  L’Epave 
which  marks  the  mid-point  of  Estaunié’s  life  and  the  height  of  his  po¬ 
sitivism,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  agnosticism.  Two  of  the  three  para¬ 
graphs  devoted  to  it  in  a  review  by  Georges  Grappe  are  very  relevant 
to  this  paper  and  sum  up  neatly  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  Estaunié 
up  to  1902. 

Il  s’était  fait  un  nom  dès  son  début  de  carrière,  ce  qui  est  très  rare; 
on  trouvait  dans  ses  premiers  livres,  une  réelle  puissance  de  style  et 
d’observation.  On  ne  lui  tenait  même  pas  rigueur,  parmi  les  esprits  les 
plus  modérés,  d’avoir  pris  à  parti  les  Pères  de  la  Compagnie,  jugeant 
qu’on  pouvait  bien  leur  en  vouloir  après  tout,  plus  par  anticléricalisme 
que  par  irréligion.  Les  consciences  les  plus  conservatrices  accueillirent 
ensuite  sans  broncher  ce  Ferment,  qui  était  cependant  d’anarchie.  Mais 
le  nouveau  roman  de  AI.  Estaunié  n’est  pas  sans  nous  déconcerter  par 

6  Romans  à  lire  et  romans  à  proscrire,  1932. 

«  “Marriage  et  divorce  -  enquête,”  La  Revue,  March  1,  1901. 
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la  vulgarité  distinguée  du  sujet.  On  dirait  une  œuvre  littéraire  écrite 
par  un  M.  Homais  qui  aurait  du  style. 

L’histoire  est  de  contexture  enfantine.  C’est  l’affabulation  habituelle 
des  romans  anticléricaux,  qui  visent  à  des  effets  artistiques. . .  ,7 

Another  Catholic  critic,  Charles  Arnaud,  reviewed  L’Epave  with  no 
less  hostility.  “M.  Estaunié  continue  sa  guerre  contre  le  christianisme, 
commencée  avec  L’Empreinte.  [. .  .]  Le  roman  n'est  qu’une  ébauche,  un 
prétexte  à  l’essai  de  morale  indépendante  qui  le  termine.”8  The  Abbé 
Bethléem  also  calls  it  “anti-chrétien.” 

There  are  many  who  agree  with  Grappe  that  L’ Empreinte,  is  not  di¬ 
rected  against  religion  itself  and  seek  to  mitigate  his  attack  on  the  Jesuit 
schools,  but  there  were  Jesuits  who  were  not  so  forgiving.  Henri  Bre- 
mond  called  it  “un  livre  méchant.”9  Alexandre  Brou  discussed  it  at 
length  with  heavy  sarcasm  in  his  book  Les  Jésuites  de  la  légende,10  in 
1907.  Eighteen  years  later,  an  authoritative  Catholic  reference  book, 
the  Dictionnaire  pratique  des  connaissances  religieuses,  stated  that  Es¬ 
taunié  had  begun  his  career  with  “des  romans  anticléricaux  ou  mor¬ 
bides;  l’ Empreinte ,  haineux  pamphlet  contre  les  jésuites  qui  lui  valut 
d’être  sacré  grand  homme  et  penseur  profond  par  toute  la  critique  an¬ 
ticléricale.”  Commenting  on  L’Appel  de  la  route  and  L’Infirme  aux 
mains  de  lumière,  the  author,  Léon  Jules,  conceded  that  they  “semblè¬ 
rent  indiquer  que  l’auteur  s’orientait  vers  le  spiritualisme  chrétien,” 
but  in  a  later  novel.  Le  Labyrinthe  (1924),  he  saw  a  regression,  and 
he  concluded:  “Au  fait,  la  pensée  de  M.  Estaunié  n’a  rien  de  vraiment 
religieux.  Elle  s’inspire  du  déterminisme  scientifique - ”n 

In  his  literary  orientation,  the  pupil  of  Zola,  Flaubert,  Maupassant, 
and  Balzac,  and  recognized  as  such  by  his  earlier  contemporaries,  Es¬ 
taunié  was,  in  a  major  and  prolonged  part  of  his  thinking,  a  product 
of  the  general  movement  which  had  begun  at  the  time  of  Balzac  s  death, 
which  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  call  positivism.  Comte,  Renan, 
Taine,  Darwin,  and  Spencer  had  their  influence  on  him,  as  had  less 
known  writers,  Edmond  Scherer,  called  the  Protestant  Renan,  Guyau 
and  his  father,  Alfred  Fouillée,  the  specialists  in  biblical  exegesis,  Saba¬ 
tier,  Réville,  and  Loisy.  The  influence  of  the  positivists  and  evolution¬ 
ists  is  immediately  discernible  to  experienced  readers  of  Estaunié’s  nov- 

7  Les  Idées  et  les  Livres.  Annales  de  Bibliographie  critique,  March  1902. 

8  Pnlybiblion  ( partie  littéraire),  July  1902. 

9  Eludes,  t.  IV,  November  20,  1899. 

10  Seconde  Partie:  “De  Pascal  jusqu’à  nos  jours." 

11  Paris,  Letouzey,  1925. 
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els;  that  of  the  modernist  exegetes  is  attested  in  his  journalism,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  analysis  of  Curel’s  plays.  In  the  latter,  Estaunié  asserted 
that  training  in  the  methods  of  science  was  fatal  to  religious  belief. 
He  wrote  from  personal  experience  and  it  took  him  almost  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  still  the  objections  of  rationalism  and  return  to  his  child¬ 
hood  faith. 

The  editors  of  the  Oxford  Companion  have  provided  an  appendix 
which  gives  “Pointers  to  the  Study  of  French  literature  and  its  back¬ 
ground.”  Among  the  histories  recommended  is  one  by  Henri  Clouard, 
who  gives  two  pages  of  excellent  criticism  on  Estaunié’s  work.  The  edi¬ 
tors  should  have  followed  the  pointer  given  by  Clouard  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

Parti  du  rationalisme  le  plus  dur,  il  a  abouti,  dans  L’Infirme  aux 
mains  de  lumière  (1924),  à  une  conclusion  religieuse.  En  faveur  de  quelle 
religion ?  Il  ne  le  dit  pas.  Il  montre  seulement  que  le  sens  même  de  la 
destinée  humaine  impose  le  problème  de  Dieu.”12 

Kenyon  College 

12  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française,  Vol.  I  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1947). 


Valéry  and  the  Education  of  Youth 

by  Laszlo  Borbas 

Tout  l’avenir  de  l’intelligence 
dépend  de  l’éducation.l 

T 

J.ODAY  EDUCATION  IS  ON  TRIAL  for  its  failure  to  develop 
in  the  student  understanding,  critical  intelligence  and  value  judge¬ 
ments.  The  school-system  is  being  condemned  tor  its  over-emphasis  on 
techniques  and  frills  and  its  neglect  of  content  and  depth.  The  critics 
are  saying  that  our  schools  produce  many  more  “minds  able  to  deal 
comfortably  with  material  things,  skilful  within  limits  in  arranging  and 
manipulating,  than  minds  able  to  use  insight  and  understanding.”2 

To  those  concerned  with  the  critical  status  of  education  today,  Va¬ 
léry  appears  as  an  astute  diagnostician  of  the  educational  ills  that  plague 
us  now— and  that  plagued  him  in  his  youth  as  well.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Valéry  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  schooling  he  had  received. 
Disdainfully  he  rejected  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  pedagogy  then 
in  vogue.3  What  dismayed  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  dreary, 
mechanical  nature  of  school-work:  to  learn  by  rote  the  pre-digested 
fare  of  manuals,  résumés  and  “other  abominations,”  to  undergo  stren¬ 
uous  but  futile  examinations  in  order  to  earn  a  diploma,  this  “mortal 
enemy  of  culture.”  From  the  time  he  had  entered  the  collège  of  his 
native  town  Sète,  and  especially  throughout  his  years  at  the  lycée  of 
Montpellier,  such  was  the  lot  of  Paul  Valéry,  the  school-boy.4  Deliv¬ 
erance  awaited  him  only  when  he  left  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montpellier  with  the  “usual  asinine  diploma.” 

Always  a  devoted  friend  and  mentor  of  youth,  Valéry  delivered  in 
the  early  thirties  a  number  of  speeches  at  Lhe  graduation  exercises  of 
various  collèges  and  lycées,  both  in  Sète  and  in  Paris.  By  this  time  he 
had  become  a  brilliant  and  popular  lecturer  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

1  “Le  Bilan  de  l’intelligence,”  Variété  III  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1936),  p.  270. 

2  YV.  R.  Niblett,  Education  the  Lost  Dimension  (New  York:  William  Sloane,  1955), 
p.  103. 

3  See  esp.  André  Ferré,  “Paul  Valéry  et  l’enseignement,”  La  Grande  Revue  (June, 
1935),  pp.  562-583;  also  Raoul  Pelmont,  “Paul  Valéry,  critique  de  notre  civilisation,” 
French  Review  (February,  1951),  p.  302. 

*  "Introduction  biographique,”  Œuvres,  “Bibl.  de  la  Pléiade”  (Paris:  Gallimard, 
1959),  pp.  14-15. 
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Believing,  as  he  did,  that  science  and  industry  were  responsible  for  the 
mechanization  of  man’s  intellect,  Valéry  repeatedly  charged  that  our 
scientific  era  makes  all  real  effort  unnecessary,  that  it  replaces  “imagi¬ 
nation  by  the  image,  thought  by  impressions,  duration  by  the  instant.’’6 
And  so,  in  his  talks  he  urged  his  youthful  listeners  to  approach  all 
learning  as  a  voluntary  exercise  of  one’s  full  intellectual  powers,  so  that 
the  dead  subject-matter  may  be  brought  to  life.6 

As  a  critic  of  education,  Valéry  was  not  content  merely  to  condemn. 
On  the  contrary:  in  speech  and  in  print  he  tried  to  kindle  in  the  young 
a  spark  of  that  rigorous  mental  effort— “the  adorable  rigor”— which  is 
at  the  heart  of  his  pedagogy,  his  writing,  his  way  of  life.  Like  his  be¬ 
loved  master,  Mallarmé,  before  him,  Valéry  himself  had  become  a  peer 
among  “the  heroes  and  martys  of  the  resistance  to  the  facile.”7 

Quite  early  in  his  career,  Valéry  had  adopted  the  habit  of  a  rigorous 
examination  of  all  his  thoughts,  fundamental  or  random.  “My  nature 
abhors  what  is  vague,”  he  writes  to  a  friend.8  In  an  essay,  he  explains 
that  he  could  never  attach  any  value  to  whatever  his  mind  produced 
easily,  believing  that  only  effort  had  the  power  to  transform  man  into  a 
better  edition  of  himself.9  This  worship  of  strenuous  discipline  led  Va¬ 
léry  to  admire  that  form  of  creative  constraint  which  French  classicism 
had  brought  to  its  culmination,10  this  literary  achievement  which  pro¬ 
duced  “the  astonishing  fruits  of  an  extraordinary  constraint.”11 

Because  they,  too,  were  “heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  resistance  to  the 
facile,”  Valéry  chose  as  his  models  such  diverse  geniuses  as  da  Vinci, 
Descartes  and  Mallarmé.  Studying  the  “methods”  of  da  Vinci  con¬ 
vinced  Valéry  that  for  the  artist,  not  inspiration,  but  “obstinate  rigor” 
is  the  source  of  creativity.  In  Descartes,  Valéry  admired  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stupendous  effort  to  create  order  out  of  disorder  while  probing 
man’s  potential.  What  could  be  more  glorious  and  disinterested,  Va¬ 
léry  is  saying,  “que  l’effort  intellectual  dégagé  de  toute  pratique,  et 
quoi  de  plus  pur  et  de  plus  audacieux  que  son  développement  dans 
ces  voies  abstraites  qui  s’écartent  parfois  si  étrangement  vers  les  profon¬ 
deurs  de  notre  possible.”12  And  for  Mallarmé— the  “difficult  author” 

B  “Discours  à  Saint-Denis,”  Variété  IV  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1938),  p.  152. 

6  “Discours  au  Collège  de  Sète,”  Variété  IV,  p.  204. 

1  “Sur  Mallarmé,”  Morceaux  choisis  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1930),  p.  282. 

8  “A  André  Lebey,”  Lettres  à  quelques-uns  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1952),  p.  133. 

9  "Mémoires  d’un  poème,”  Variété  V  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1945),  p.  80. 

10  See  Jacques  Donvez,  “Le  Classicisme  éternel,”  French  Review  (January,  1948), 
pp.  229-230. 

H  "Remerciement  à  l’Académie,”  Variété  IV,  p.  46. 

12  “Descartes,”  Variété  IV,  p.  215. 
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par  excellence— and  his  hermetic  poetry,  Valéry  early  conceived  a  true 
disciple’s  love,  in  a  sense,  all  of  Valéry’s  subsequent  work  stands  as  a 
testimony  to  the  elective  affinity  that  existed  between  master  and  pupil. 

In  view  of  his  intellectual  and  artistic  commitments,  what  did  Va¬ 
léry  think  of  the  teaching  of  literature,  reading  and  writing  in  the 
schools  of  his  time?  Some  of  his  most  uncomplimentary  remarks  con¬ 
cern  precisely  these  skills.  During  his  entire  school-career,  he  was  bored 
and  distressed  by  the  “professors”  of  literature  and  their  “cackle”  over 
style,  rhythm  and  art.  The  dry-as-dust  analysis  which  dominated  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  class-room  seemed  to  him  “vain,”  “barbaric,” 
and  certain  to  kill  in  the  student  all  artistic  sensibility  and  pleasure. 
To  counteract  these  “astonishing  errors”  in  the  teaching  and  study  of 
literature,  Valéry  recommended,  in  a  speech  given  to  the  young  ladies 
of  Saint-Denis,  the  adoption  of  a  deeply  personal  and  imaginative  at¬ 
titude  towards  authors  and  their  works: 

Faites-en  votre  nourriture  préférée.  N’y  voyez  pas  une  vile  matière 
de  programmes ,  une  dose  amère  de  médecine  pour  examens.  Lisez-les 
de  tout  près,  et  pesez  tous  les  mots.  Vous  sentirez  alors  la  vie  de  l’esprit 
même,  et  quand  vous  aurez  cessé  votre  lecture,  il  en  sera  de  vous  comme 
si  vous  aviez  pensé  et  créé  vous-mêmes .13 

As  a  general  principle,  Valéry  condemned  all  reading  as  a  passive 
and  stultifying  habit.  A  constant  diet  of  printed  matter  produces  but 
a  gray,  pulp-like  deposit  in  the  brain— he  was  fond  fo  saying:  "nos  cer¬ 
veaux  sont  faits  d’une  pâte  grise  de  livres,”  and  again:  “nos  cervelles 
[sont]  une  substance  véritablement  grise,  où  rien  ne  dure,  rien  ne  do¬ 
mine.”14  Besides,  we  have  forgotten  how  to  read  slowly  and  carefully, 
laments  Valéry.  For  the  student,  reading  means  the  rapid  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  text,  and  not  a  “vital  participation”  in  it.  When  one  reads 
only  “easy”  authors,  like  the  “repulsively  easy”  La  Fontaine,  one  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  kind  of  opiate,  which  is  always  followed  by  a  sorry  awaken¬ 
ing,  by  the  feeling  of  having  been  “mocked,  manoeuvered,  treated  like 
a  man  asleep....”15  If  read  we  must,  Valéry  seems  to  concede  grudg¬ 
ingly,  let  us  turn  to  the  “difficult”  authors,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Mal¬ 
larmé  or  Proust.  “Let  us  bless  the  difficult  authors  of  our  time - ”16 

13  “Discours  à  Saint-Denis,”  Variété  IV,  p.  154. 

14  “Petite  Lettre  sur  les  mythes,”  Variété  II  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1929),  p.  226;  and 
“Le  Bilan  de  l’intelligence,”  Variété  III,  p.  283. 

15  “Mémoires  d’un  poème,”  Variété  V,  p.  99. 

10  “Hommage,”  Variété  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1924),  p.  175. 
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In  writing,  as  well  as  in  reading,  the  slow  and  rigorous  probing  in 
depth— the  very  opposite  of  the  Surrealists’  automatic  writing— was  the 
“method”  adopted  and  advocated  by  Valéry.  As  a  writer,  he  preferred 
the  "severe  attention”  accorded  to  a  difficult  author  to  popular  success. 
He  advised  young  writers  not  to  begrudge  the  time  spent  in  finding 
faults  with  one's  own  writing,  the  sustained  effort  necessary  for  self- 
improvement,  the  painstaking  struggle  for  perfection.  And  he  set  the 
example: 

Je  travaille  fort  lentement,  et  ce  travail  si  peu  expéditif,  je  voudrais 
pouvoir  le  ralentir  encore.  L’usage,  ou  la  manie,  ou  la  méthode  de  bien 
des  ‘jeunes’  de  ma  génération,  était  de  n’accepter  de  soi-même  rien  qui 
ne  fût  longuement  étudié,  fait,  et  refait  un  nombre  infini  de  fois,  comme 
dans  le  temps  où  le  temps  ne  coûtait  rien,  les  artistes  consumaient  leur 
durée  à  parfaire  leurs  ouvrages. . .  ,17 

Whether  as  a  teacher,18  writer  or  poet,  Valéry’s  cardinal  virtue  was 
that  intellectual  discipline,  the  neglect  of  which  is  so  widely  lamented 
today.  Speaking  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  an  American  poet  and  critic 
says: 

The  point  of  the  parable  is  that  in  art  as  in  theology— as  in  all  things 
that  concern  a  man  in  his  profoundest  being— the  long  way  round  is 
the  only  way  home.  Short  cuts  are  useful  only  in  mechanics.  The  man 
who  seeks  mortal  understanding  must  go  the  long,  encompassing  way 
of  his  deepest  involvement. 

Americans,  susceptible  as  they  are  to  the  legend  of  mechanical  know¬ 
how  and  get-it-done,  may  especially  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
easy  digest  of  understanding  and  no  gift  package  of  insight.19 

And  yet,  going  far  beyond  the  doctrine  of  rigor  and  discipline,  Va¬ 
léry  knew  that  the  main  function  of  education  must  always  be  the  total 
development  of  the  individual,  a  task  that  requires,  in  Maritain’s  words, 
“a  sort  of  sacred  and  loving  attention  to  [the  individual’s]  mysterious 
identity,  which  is  a  hidden  thing  that  no  techniques  can  reach.”20  Va¬ 
léry  also  knew  that  education  cannot  be  limited  either  to  school  or  to 
age,  that  all  of  life,  every  environment  is  an  “educator,”  “severe,”  “dan- 

17  “A  Jean-Daniel  Maublanc,”  Lettres  à  quelques-uns,  p.  158. 

18  Valéry  was  professor  of  poetry  at  the  Collège  de  France  from  1937  to  1945. 

19  John  Ciardi,  “The  Act  of  Language,”  Saturday  Evening  Post  (March  19.  1960), 

20  Jacques  Maritain,  Education  at  the  Crossroads  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1943),  p.  9. 
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gerous,”  but  full  of  surprises  and  miracles— and  that,  in  the  final  reck¬ 
oning,  it  is  the  individual,  always  and  everywhere,  who  is  “the  sovereign 
miracle,  the  essential  surprise....”21 
Michigan  State  University 
21  "Discours  à  Saint-Denis,”  Variété  IV,  p.  15S. 


The  Sources  of  Voltaire’s  “Mahomet” 
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ÜL/IGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FRANCE  witnessed  a  surge  of  inter¬ 
est  in  historical  figures  of  diverse  races  and  geographical  locales.  If  we 
judge  by  the  numerous  lives  of  the  prophet  and  the  translations  of  the 
Koran  which  appeared  in  France  between  1695-1 750, 1  then  Mohammed, 
founder  of  the  Moslem  religion,  must  certainly  be  considered  a  prom¬ 
inent  person.  And  so,  we  encounter  even  Voltaire  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  play  at  once  capitalizing  on  the  current  popularity  of  the  Arab 
“Envoyé  de  Dieu,”  and  also  demonstrating  the  fear,  ignorance  and  fa¬ 
naticism  which  he  felt  was  at  the  basis  of  organized  religion.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  Mahomet,  one  of  Voltaire’s  more  famous  dramatic  efforts,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  was  the  one  that  caused  the  most  furor. 

Voltaire  himself  places  the  early  formation  of  the  tragedy  in  1736. 
Foreseeing  that  some  parties  might  take  offense  at  his  play,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  the  manuscript  to  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury  in  1740.  It  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  first  performed,  with  great  success,  at  Lille,  in  April  of  1741. 

Continuing  his  cautious  approach,  the  playwright  sent  his  work  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  Police  at  Paris,  Henry  Feydeau  de  Marville.  Despite 
the  objections  of  Crébillon  père,  Mahomet  was  passed,  and  allowed  to 
be  staged  at  the  Théâtre-Français  on  August  9,  1742.  The  representa¬ 
tion  was  poorly  received  in  general,  many  of  the  spectators  being 
shocked  at  some  of  the  more  overt  slaps  at  the  government  and  the 
Christian  faith.2 

Even  Parlement  was  stirred,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the 
procureur-général,  Joly  de  Fleury,  who  had  not  seen  the  play,  but  had 
relied  on  his  subordinates  for  the  information.  At  length,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  course  for  all  concerned  was  to  put  a  quiet  end  to  the 
performances.  Voltaire  accepted  the  bitter  pill,  but  not  to  be  outdone, 
dedicated  his  work,  “victime  des  jansénistes,”  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  In 
return,  to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  several,3  the  Holy  Fa- 

1  Du  Ryer.  V Alcoran  de  Mahomet;  Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet ;  Sale,  The  Koran ; 
Traité  de  la  religion  mahornetane;  etc. 

2  Paul  M.  Bondois,  “Le  procureur-général  Joly  de  Fleury  et  le  Mahomet  de  Vol¬ 
taire,”  Revue  d’Histoire  Littéraire,  XXXVI  (1929),  246-259. 

3  See  Pierre  Martino,  “Un  réquisitoire  contre  Voltaire  (1746)  ”  RHL  XXXV 
(1928),  563-567. 
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ther  gave  the  author  his  papal  blessing.  This  accomplished,  Voltaire 
had  no  censorship  difficulties  when,  in  1751,  he  revived  Mahomet. 

We  now  know  the  history  of  the  play’s  early  life.  But  what  of  the 
sources  employed  by  Voltaire  in  creating  Mahomet ?  What  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  ideas  which  became  the  reality  of  the  play.  In  1741  Voltaire 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia: 

M.  Le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers  écrivit  il  y  a  quelques  années  la  vie 
de  ce  faux  prophète.  Il  essaya  de  le  faire  passer  pour  un  grand  homme 
que  la  providence  avoit  choisi  pour  punir  les  Crétiens ,  et  pour  changer 
la  face  d’une  partie  du  monde. 

M.  Sale,  qui  nous  a  donné  une  excellente  version  de  l’alcoran  en  an¬ 
glais,  veut  faire  regarder  Mahomet  comme  un  Numa,  et  comme  un 
T  ésée* 

Boulainvilliers’  La  Vie  de  Mahomed 3  was,  then,  the  dramatist’s  basis 
for  biographical  data  of  the  prophet.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  Life  of 
Mahomet  by  Prideux0  played  a  part  in  the  construction  of  the  tragedy.7 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  this  assumption.  For,  as  cited  above, 
Voltaire  admits  the  knowledge  of  Boulainvilliers’  work,  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  texts  involved  will  demonstrate  that  it  was  Boulainvil¬ 
liers,  not  Prideaux,  that  he  actually  consulted. 

First,  it  should  frankly  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  details  in  the 
play  Mahomet  traceable  neither  to  Boulainvilliers  nor  to  Prideaux.  For 
example,  in  Acte  I,  scene  1,  Zopire,  who  is  the  leader  at  Mecca,  declares: 

Le  cruel  [Mahomet]  fit  périr  ma  femme  et  mes  enfants: 

Et  moi,  jusqu’en  son  camp  j’ai  porté  le  carnage ; 

La  mort  de  son  fils  honora  mon  courage .8 

Neither  of  the  biographers  makes  reference  to  Mohammed  killing  the 
wife  and  children  of  Abu-Sophian  (Zopire),  or  to  the  death  of  the 
prophet’s  son  at  the  hands  of  Abu-Sophian. 

4  Voltaire’s  Correspondence,  Theodore  Besterman,  ed.  (Genève,  1954),  X,  345. 

5  Henri,  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  La  Vie  de  Mahomed  avec  des  Reflexions  sur 
la  Religion  Mahornetane,  &  les  Coutumes  des  Musulmans,  Seconde  Edition  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1731). 

6  Humphrey  Prideaux,  The  True  Nature  of  Imposture  fully  display’d  in  the  Life 
of  Mahomet,  8th  Edition  (London,  1723). 

7  Gustave  Larroumet,  ‘‘Voltaire,  Le  Vrai  ‘Mahomet,’  ”  Revue  des  Cours  et  Con¬ 
férences,  VIII,  2  (June  1900),  600-609. 

8  Voltaire,  “Mahomet,"  Œuvres  complètes,  Moland  ed.  (Paris:  Garnier  Frères,  1877), 
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In  another  instance,  Zopire  explains  to  Omar: 

Comme  un  séditieux  à  mes  pieds  amené, 

Par  quarante  vieillards  à  l’exil  condamné: 

Trop  léger  châtiment  qui  l’enhardit  au  crime 
De  caverne  en  caverne  il  fuit  avec  Fatirne.  (I,  2) 

Although  Mohammed  was  forced  to  take  flight  (the  “Hegira”),  the  “Par 
quarante  vieillards”  cannot  be  explained  factually.  Moreover,  the  studies 
on  the  prophet  indicate  that  Mohammed’s  only  companion  in  flight 
was  Abu-Becre  (Boulainvilliers,  p.  394). 

Again,  Omar,  the  second  in  command,  is  made  to  say  of  his  master, 
“Après  quinze  ans  d’exil,  il  revoit  ses  foyers;”  (II,  2).  This  statement 
is  completely  without  foundation,  as  Mohammed  died  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  having  been  away  from  his  birthplace  for  only  ten 
years. 

The  purpose  of  these  citations  is  obviously  not  to  criticize  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Voltaire’s  reporting.  The  dramatist  undoubtedly  had  tech¬ 
nical  reasons  for  distorting  the  facts,  such  as  plot  formation,  metric 
considerations,  emphasis,  and  euphony.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
alter  points  to  some  degree. 

However,  there  are  many  incidents  which  the  author  has  faithfully 
transposed.  Boulainvilliers  notes  the  fact  that  Abu-Sophian,  the  Meccan 
chief,  is  a  long-time  enemy  of  Mohammed.  Voltaire  has  changed  the 
name,  but  not  the  character  or  position  of  Abu-Sophian,  whom  he 
speaks  of  in  these  terms: 

Je  sai  [sic]  que  Mahomet  n’a  pas  tramé  précisément  l’espèce  de  trahi¬ 
son  qui  fait  le  sujet  de  cette  tragédie,  l’histoire  dit  seulement  qu’il 
enleva  la  femme  de  Seide,  l’un  de  ses  disciples,  et  qu’il  persécuta  Abu- 
softan,  que  je  nomme  Zopire .9 

Boulainvilliers  does  indeed  speak  of  this  Zéid,  who 

est  fameux  dans  cette  histoire  par  rapport  à  l’injustice  que  Mahomed 
commit  envers  lui  par  l’enlevement  de  sa  Femme,  dont  il  étoit  devenu 
amoureux,  ir  qu’il  obligea  de  répudier  pour  l’épouser  ensuite,  (p.  297) 

This  is  the  character  who  is  the  unfortunate  instrument  of  the  impostor 
Mahomet  in  the  drama. 


®  Correspondence,  X,  346. 
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Another  of  Voltaire’s  borrowings  from  Boulainvilliers  is  made  clear 
if  we  consider  the  portrayal  of  Omar.  He  is  revealed  by  the  biographer 
as  one  of  Mohammed’s  more  forceful  companions,  who  had  been  an 
enemy  of  the  prophet  until  his  conversion  to  lslamism.  Then,  at  the 
time  of  the  Hegira,  he  too  left  Mecca.  And  so  we  discover  these  Vol¬ 
tairian  lines: 


Qui?  ce  farouche  Omar, 

Que  l’erreur  aujourd’hui  conduit  après  son  char. 

Qui  combattit  longtemps  le  tyran  qu’il  adore, 

Qui  vengea  son  pays?  (II,  3) 

In  the  next  scene,  Zopire  says  to  Omar,  “Eh  bien!  après  six  ans  tu 
revois  ta  patrie.”  And  it  was  exactly  six  years  between  the  Hegira  and 
the  truce  which  allowed  Omar  to  re-enter  Mecca.  The  truce  itself  is 
mentioned  later  in  the  play  by  Omar. 

Once  more,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  connection  between  the  two 
following  quotations: 

Tu  connais  quel  oracle  et  quel  bruit  populaire 
Ont  promis  l’univers  à  l’envoyé  d’un  dieu, 

Qui,  reçu  dans  la  Mecque,  et  vainqueur  en  tout  lieu. 
Entrerait  dans  ces  murs  en  écartant  la  guerre.  (II,  4) 

and 

Ce  Mahomed,  à  la  naissance  duquel,  selon  les  Auteurs  Arabes,  que 
toute  la  nation  étoit  préparée,  qu’elle  attendoit  même  avec  ardeur  de¬ 
puis  plusieurs  siècles,  ( selon  l’étymologie  de  son  nom,  qui  exprime  le 
désiré  des  Peuples,)  &  qui  en  devoit  être  aussi  le  secours  &  la  Conso¬ 
lation,  suivant  une  autre  interpretation.  (Boulainvilliers,  p.  194) 

Finally,  the  long  speech  of  Mahomet  (II,  5)  contains  several  elements 
found  in  La  Vie  de  Mahomed ;  the  main  features  are  these: 

La  Perse  encore  sanglante,  et  son  trône  ébranlé, 
L’Inde  esclave  et  timide,  et  l’Egypte  abaissée, 

Des  murs  de  Constantin  la  splendeur  éclipsée; 

Vois  l’empire  romain  tombant  de  toutes  parts, 

Ce  grand  corps  déchiré,  dont  les  membres  épars 
Languissent  dispersés  sans  honneur  et  sans  vie: 

Sur  ces  débris  du  monde  élevons  l’Arabie. 
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Sous  un  roi,  sous  un  dieu,  je  viens  la  réunir; 

Et,  pour  la  rendre  illustre,  il  la  faut  asservir. 

Pages  233  to  239  of  Boulainvilliers’  work  contain  exactly  these  same 
notions. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Comte  cle  Boulainvilliers  treats  Mohammed  rath¬ 
er  sympathetically,  whereas  Voltaire  and  Prideaux  do  not,  it  is  also 
correct  to  note  that  he  does  specifically  highlight  those  personal  traits 
of  his  subject  which  the  playwright  stresses:  ambition  and  sensuality. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  connection  between  Prideaux’s  findings  and  Vol¬ 
taire’s  information  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  Prideaux  was 
not  a  source  for  Mahomet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  factual  correspond¬ 
ence  above  listed  demonstrates  that  Boulainvilliers  was  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  basis  of  biographical  data  for  Voltaire. 

Mohammed  once  more  became  a  subject  of  interest  to  Voltaire,  in 
the  Essai  sur  les  mœurs,  specifically  those  articles  entitled  “De  l’Arabie, 
et  de  Mahomet”  (Chapitre  VI)  and  “De  l’Alcoran,  et  de  la  Loi  Musul¬ 
mane”  (Chapitre  VII). 

In  Professor  Ira  O.  Wade’s  recent  study,  “The  Search  for  a  New  Vol¬ 
taire,”  are  revealed  Voltaire’s  withdrawals  from  the  Bibliothèque  Royale 
for  fourteen  periods,  extending  from  1734  to  1777.  For  the  year  1747 
there  are  two  particular  items  of  interest: 

Le  30  8bre  Mr.  de  Voltaire  1’ Alcoran  par  Sale  en  Anglais  4°,  I  263 
et  8°  465/3 

8°  Vie  de  Mahomet  par  Boulainvilliers  et  de  plus  celle  de  Gagnier 
I  464/2 

Traité  de  la  religion  mahometane  8°  464/12.™ 

We  therefore  re-encounter  Boulainvilliers  as  a  document  for  the  events 
of  Mohammed’s  existence.  However,  this  time  another  work  is  cited, 
that  of  Gagnier.11  This  two-volume  endeavor  was,  in  fact,  written  part¬ 
ly  to  refute  Boulainvilliers,  as  the  preface  indicates:  “Preface  ou  l’on 
réfute  les  paradoxes  avancés  par  Mr.  le  Comte  de  BOULAINVILLIERS 
dans  sa  Vie  de  MAHOMET.”  The  body  of  the  study  is,  however,  a 
rather  impartial,  extensive  exposé. 

10  Ira  °-  Wade-  “The  Search  For  a  New  Voltaire,”  Transactions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society,  new  series.  XLVIII  .part  4  (1958),  65. 

11  Jean  Gagn‘er>  La  Vie  de  Mahomet  Traduite  et  Compilée  de  l’Alcoran,  des 
Traditions  Authentiques  de  la  Sonna,  et  des  Meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes,  Deux  Tomes 
(Amsterdam,  1732). 
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We  must  again  discount  Prideaux  as  a  possible  source,  since  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  traceable  either  to  Boulainvilliers  or  to  Gagnier.  There  are 
thus  no  grounds  for  assuming  Voltaire’s  use  of  the  Englishman's  study. 

Since  “De  l’Alcoran,”  Chapter  VII  of  the  Essai,  was  no  doubt  com¬ 
posed  with  Sale’s  translation  of  the  Koran  and  the  Traité  de  la  religion 
mahometane  in  mind,  “De  Mahomet”  (Chapitre  VI)  will  be  the  one 
to  furnish  the  more  suitable  area  for  a  comparative  Boulainvilliers- 
Gagnier  examination.  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  Mohammed  was 
born  in  Mecca,  “l’an  569  de  notre  ère  vulgaire,”12  a  detail  expressly 
cited  by  Gagnier,  Volume  I,  page  77.  While  Boulainvilliers  does  not 
disagree  in  fact,  he  rather  uses  the  A.D.  notation:  “La  meme  annee  571 
de  Jesus-Christ,”  (p.  195). 

Another  evident  borrowing  from  Gagnier  is  Omar’s  profession  of 
faith.  As  quoted  by  Gagnier  it  reads:  “J’atteste,  qu’il  n’y  a  point  d’autre 
Dieu  que  Dieu,  qui  n’a  ni  Compagnon  ni  Associé,  &  que  Mahomet  est 
son  serviteur  et  son  Apôtre,”  (1,  129).  Voltaire  has  it  in  this  form: 
“J’atteste  qu’il  n’y  a  qu’un  Dieu,  qu’il  n’a  ni  Compagnon  ni  Associé, 
et  que  Mahomet  est  son  serviteur  et  son  prophète,”  (“Essai,”  p.  205). 
The  differences  are  so  patently  non-essential  as  to  be  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  No  trace  of  this  oath  is  to  be  discovered  in  Boulainvilliers. 

Voltaire  notes  that  the  Arab  historians  have  expounded  at  great 
length  on  every  event  of  their  leader’s  existence.  Even  the  words  of 
the  marriage  contract  with  his  first  wife,  Khadigjia,  are  known:  At¬ 
tendu  que  Cadige  est  amoureuse  de  Mahomet,  et  Mahomet  pareille¬ 
ment  amoureux  d’elle,”  (“Essai,”  p.  208).  This  is  almost  word-for-word 
the  version  used  by  Gagnier  (I,  102),  whereas  Boulainvilliers  treatment 
contains  no  quotation  even  remotely  approaching  Voltaire’s. 

Nevertheless,  besides  the  material  which  both  biographers  list  in  com¬ 
mon  (e.g.,  the  date  of  Mohammed’s  death,  his  age  at  that  time,  his  last 
words),  we  discern  certain  evidences  reported  only  by  the  Comte  de 
Boulainvilliers.  One  would  be  the  number  of  Mohammed’s  disciples 
involved  in  the  Hegira.  Sixteen  says  Voltaire,  as  does  Boulainvilliers 
(p.  377).  Gagnier  counts  only  fifteen  (I,  120). 

Another  lies  in  the  consideration  that  Voltaire’s  facts  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  are  drawn,  together  with  some  of  the  phraseology,  directly 
from  Boulainvilliers  (p.  423): 

Dans  ses  premiers  succès,  il  avait  écrit  au  roi  de  Perse  Cosroès  Second; 
à  l’empereur  Heraclius;  au  Prince  des  Cophtes,  gouverneur  d’Egypte; 

12  Voltaire,  “Essai  sur  les  mœurs,”  Œuvres  Complètes,  XI,  203. 
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au  roi  des  Abyssins;  à  un  roi  nommé  Mondar,  qui  régnait  dans  une 
province  près  du  golfe  Persique.  (“Essai,”  p.  206) 

Gagnier  also  relates  these  undertakings  (Vol.  Il,  29-42),  but  not  in  the 
same  concise  manner,  nor  with  the  similar  use  of  vocabulary  and  con¬ 
struction  which  is  evident  in  a  comparison  of  the  Voltaire  and  the  Bou- 
lainvilliers  texts. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Essai  sur  les  mœurs  it  is 
evident  that  Voltaire  continued  to  employ  Le  Vie  de  Mahomed,  by  the 
Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  as  a  source  of  information,  as  he  had  for  the 
earlier  tragedy  Mahomet.  However,  he  looked  even  more  to  Jean  Gag- 
nier’s  fuller,  two-volume  treatment  for  the  extensive  documentation  re¬ 
quired  for  an  undertaking  such  as  the  Essai. 

If  Voltaire  used  books  as  a  source  of  information  from  which  he  drew 
ideas,  and  if  these  ideas  then  led  him  to  intelligent  action  directed  to¬ 
ward  all  the  ends,  principally  humanitarian,  that  he  sought,  then  this 
article  will  have  been  of  value  in  having  demonstrated  the  influence 
of  two  works  on  the  Ferney  Patriarch  in  the  creation  of  Mahomet,  and 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Essai  sur  les  mœurs. 

New  York  City 


Teaching  the  Subjunctive 

by  Walter  Meiden 

s 

k.  3  TUDENTS  OFTEN  APPROACH  the  subjunctive  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  leave  it  with  a  feeling  that  this  strange  and  unnatural  mode 
is  nothing  but  a  maze  of  rules  created  to  confound  them.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French  subjunctive  is  frequently  taught 
as  a  series  of  new  forms  used  arbitrarily  after  certain  verbs,  expressions, 
and  types  of  words  rather  than  presented  as  a  second  mode  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  situations  basically  different  from  those  expressed  by  the  indica¬ 
tive.  If,  instead,  the  contrasting  domains  of  the  two  modes  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  basic  need  lor  a  special  mode  to  express  certain  areas 
of  human  thought  is  pointed  out,  the  student  may  begin  to  develop  a 
feeling  for  the  situations  in  which  the  subjunctive  mode  is  indicated. 

The  initial  approach  to  the  concept  of  the  French  subjunctive  may 
well  be  made  through  English  counterparts,  but  not  through  the  Eng¬ 
lish  subjunctive  which  first  comes  to  the  mind  of  every  student  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  namely,  the  subjunctive  in  English  contrary-to-fact  con¬ 
ditions.  The  English  subjunctive  in  a  sentence  such  as  If  I  were  rich , 
I’d  travel,  has  no  parallel  in  spoken  French  and  to  use  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  English  subjunctive  to  illustrate  the  function  of  the  French 
subjunctive  or  even  of  the  subjunctive  in  general  can  only  confuse  the 
student  who  is  trying  to  understand  this  new  French  subjunctive.  There 
are,  however,  several  uses  of  the  subjunctive  which  are  common  to  both 
languages,  and  it  is  these  common  uses  which  can  serve  very  effectively 
to  develop  in  the  learner  an  awareness  of  the  utility  of  the  subjunctive 
in  general  to  express  certain  types  of  thought. 

Among  the  uses  of  the  French  subjunctive,  there  is  none  more  com¬ 
mon  than  that  found  after  those  verbs  and  impersonal  expressions  which 
indicate  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  action  in  the 
following  subordinate  clause.  For  example:  Il  est  important  que  vous 
soyez  à  la  heure.  Je  suggère  que  Louise  fasse  ce  travail.  Fortunately 
for  teaching  purposes,  there  are  English  parallels  of  this  type  of  sub¬ 
junctive,  but  these  are  not  the  ones  usually  pointed  out  in  courses  in 
English  grammar,  possibly  because  they  are  thought  to  constitute  no 
problem  to  English-speaking  persons.  These  parallels  can  be  very  con¬ 
veniently  used  to  lead  the  student  into  the  understanding  of  a  large 
number  of  the  uses  of  the  French  subjunctive.  To  present  this  type  of 
English  subjunctive,  the  student  might  be  asked  to  consider  the  dif- 
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INDICATIVE 

1.  John  is  in  Paris. 

2.  John  has  some  money. 


3.  John  does  his  work. 

4.  John  studies. 


ferences  in  the  nature  of  the  italicized  third  person  singular  verb  in 
these  two  columns  of  similar  English  sentences: 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  John  be  in  Paris. 

2.  It  is  important  that  John  have  some 
money. 

3.  I  suggest  that  John  do  his  work. 

4.  The  teacher  requires  that  John  study. 
In  each  case,  the  English  verb  has  one  form  in  the  indicative  and  a 
distinctly  different  one  in  the  subjunctive.  To  force  more  active  stu¬ 
dent  participation,  the  class  might  be  given  the  sentence  in  the  indica¬ 
tive  column  at  the  blackboard  and  asked  to  rewrite  each  sentence  plac¬ 
ing  It  is  necessary  that .  . . ,  It  is  important  that ...,  I  suggest  that . . . , 
and  The  teacher  requires  that  .  .  .  before  them,  making  the  changes 
necessary  so  that  the  subordinate  clause  sounds  correct.  Most  college 
students,  at  least,  readily  see  that  after  the  four  expressions  listed 
they  would  quite  naturally  change  the  English  verb  form  to  suit  the 
sense.  At  this  point,  the  teacher  might  ask  the  student  to  analyze  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  verb  between  John  is  in  Paris,  which 
states  an  objective  fact,  and  It  is  necessary  that  John  be  in  Paris,  in 
which  the  subordinate  clause  states  no  fact  at  all  but  rather  indicates 
a  subjective  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  toward  a  given  idea. 
Once  the  student  comprehends  that  in  the  second  group  of  sentences 
we  are  in  the  realm  of  subjective  attitudes  rather  than  objective  facts, 
he  may  begin  to  see  a  reason  for  using  one  mode  to  indicate  objective 
facts  and  quite  a  different  mode  to  express  subjective  attitudes. 

Another  type  of  subjunctive  common  to  both  languages  is  that  found 
in  sentences  introduced  by  indefinites,  such  as:  Whoever  he  may  be ... , 
However  rich  you  may  be  ... ,  Wherever  he  may  go ... ,  Whatever 
she  may  do .  . .  etc.,  in  which  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  hypothetical 
condition  arising  from  a  sort  of  attitude  of  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker.  Unfortunately,  the  English  subjunctive  in  such  expressions 
is  complicated  by  the  use  of  the  modal  auxiliary  may,  but  nonethe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  subjunctive  whose  function  the  student  can  comprehend  and 
one  which  can  serve  to  develop  his  understanding  of  the  basic  utility 
of  this  strange  mode  and  its  uses  which  are  common  to  both  languages. 

The  function  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  two  languages  is  not  perfectly 
parallel.  The  English  subjunctive  seems  more  limited  in  scope,  and  it 
deals  mainly  with  hypothetical  states  or  actions,  whereas  the  French 
subjunctive  deals  not  only  with  these,  but  also  often  with  the  attitude 
of  the  speaker  toward  facts,  as,  for  example,  in  a  sentence  such  as: 
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Nous  sommes  heureux  que  nos  enfants  soient  allés  à  Paris. 

Once  the  student  is  introduced  to  these  two  types  of  uses  of  the 
English  subjunctive  and  as  soon  as  he  understands  that  the  French  sub¬ 
junctive  is  likely  to  depict  a  subjective  attitude  of  some  sort  either  to¬ 
ward  a  fact  or  toward  a  hypothetical  situation,  he  tends  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  rôle  that  the  subjunctive  plays  in  human  thought, 
and  he  then  begins  to  look  upon  the  French  subjunctive  not  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  used  mechanically  in  a  given  number  of  specific  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  situations  but  rather  as  a  mode  which  arises  from  a  need  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  express  ideas  outside  of  the  realm  of  objec¬ 
tive  fact. 

Almost  every  French  subjunctive  can  be  explained  in  some  way 
through  the  basic  concept  of  the  nature  of  that  mode.  Certain  uses  of 
the  subjunctive  are,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to  associate  with 
this  basic  concept  than  others.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  put  into  words 
just  why  a  Frenchman  feels  the  need  of  a  subjunctive  after  seul,  der¬ 
nier ,  or  a  superlative,  or  after  such  adverbial  conjunctions  as  bien  que, 
avant  que,  and  sans  que.  But  not  all  types  of  subjunctives  need  to  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  beginning  classes.  Probably  it  should  suffice  in 
the  first  year  French  class  to  limit  the  explanation  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  this  mode  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  subjective 
attitude  rather  than  an  objective  fact  in  such  sentences  as  II  faut  que  je 
sois  à  Paris.  Je  voudrais  que  vous  fassiez  ce  travail,  Nous  sommes  con¬ 
tents  que  vous  sachiez  cela,  etc.  In  the  intermediate  classes,  the  range 
of  the  concept  could  be  broadened:  in  the  grammar  review  course  for 
majors  all  ordinary  uses  of  the  subjunctive  might  well  be  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  function  of  that  mode,  and  in  the  senior  syn¬ 
tax  course  it  would  surely  be  desirable  to  view  every  occurrence  of 
the  subjunctive  with  respect  to  its  deeper  meaning. 

The  development  of  a  feeling  for  the  subjunctive  serves  another  pur¬ 
pose.  It  enables  the  student  to  understand  certain  instances  where  the 
French  subjunctive  is  used  which  do  not  fall  under  any  specific  cate¬ 
gory  listed  in  French  grammars  for  Americans.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  following  sentences  taken  from  Eyer,  Contemporary  French  Short 
Stories,1  in  which  the  French  subjunctive  is  certainly  mandatory  but 
whose  use  an  undergraduate  would  doubtless  find  hard  to  explain  by 
the  rules  for  the  subjunctive  which  he  had  been  taught: 

Elle  est  notre  sœur.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  faire  qu’elle  ne  la  soit  pas. 
(Louise  Lefebre,  23: 2 1)2 

1  Houghton  Milflin,  1949. 

2  Page  23,  line  21. 
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Ce  n’est  pas  qu’il  l’ ait  voulu,  au  contraire  .  .  .  (Herbert  Wild,  89:9) 

Pour  provoquer  ce  “carton,”  il  suffirait  que  l’homme  qu’il  guette  au 
sortir  du  bal-musette  vînt  à  le  frôler  .  .  .  (Ronulphe  de  Montmorillon, 
93:8) 

Tu  ne  peux  pas  dire  que  je  sois  bavarde,  moi,  pourtant!  (Raymond 
Escholier,  105:19) 

Même,  si  tu  ne  peux  rien  faire,  c’est  quelque  chose  que  tu  viennes. 
(Pierre  Courtade,  139:1) 

Tout  ce  que  je  peux  faire,  c’est  qu’il  sente  qu’on  s’occupe  de  lui .. . 
(Pierre  Courtade,  141:22) 

Comment  expliquer  qu’un  marin  ait  été  tué  à  un  passage  à  niveau? 
(Pierre  Courtade,  150:5) 

Dès  le  premier  jour,  le  nouveau  sous-chef  vit  de  très  mauvais  œil  que 
Dutilleul  portât  un  lorgnon  à  chaînette  et  une  barbiche  noire . . .  (Mar¬ 
cel  Aymé,  155:30) 

Il  peut  se  faire  que  la  première  salve  n’atteigne  aucun  des  organes 
vitaux.  (Jean-Paul  Sartre,  177:17) 

None  of  these  sentences  contains  in  its  main  clause  the  traditional 
expressions  to  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  yet  in  each  one  of  them 
either  the  situation  is  such  that  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  speaker 
requires  a  subjunctive  or  it  is  a  question  of  a  hypothetical  state  viewed 
subjectively  by  the  speaker. 

But  to  teach  the  student  what  he  needs  to  know  in  order  to  use  the 
French  subjunctive  correctly,  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  impart  to  him 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  that  mode;  it  is  also  necessary  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  him,  as  is  now  generally  done,  the  specific  places  in  which  the 
subjunctive  is  required.  If  the  learner  had  to  depend  on  his  general 
concept  of  the  subjunctive  alone  to  guide  him  in  its  use,  he  would 
flounder  and  make  many  errors  of  mode.  He  would  almost  certainly 
use  the  subjunctive  after  affirmative  verbs  of  believing  and  thinking. 
He  would  tend  to  use  it  after  II  me  semble  que...,  J’espère  que..., 
perhaps  after  U  est  probable  que....  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable 
that,  in  addition  to  developing  in  the  student  a  feeling  for  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  the  teacher  continue  at  all  levels  to  indicate  exactly  in  which 
cases  the  subjunctive  must  or  may  be  used.  But  enlightened  by  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  the  subjunctive  is  and  does,  the  student  now  no 
longer  considers  these  specific  cases  as  arbitrary  and  mechanical  gram¬ 
matical  rules  but  rather  as  various  understandable  applications  of  a 
meaningful  concept. 
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On  the  Identity  of  Fidus 

Between  January  15,  1920  and  February  1,  1928,  twelve  “Silhouettes  Contem¬ 
poraines,”  dealing  with  French  figures  and  signed  by  a  writer  identifying  himself 
only  as  Fidus,  appeared  in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Several  of  these  biographical 
sketches  give  clues  which,  when  analyzed,  yield  a  tenable  hypothesis  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  author.  The  wealth  of  information  which  these  sketches  provide 
concerning  significant  French  figures  of  the  1920-1928  era  suggested  that  the  attempt 
to  unmask  the  author  would  be  well  worth  the  effort.  In  the  development  which 
follows,  the  sources  attributed  to  Fidus  indicated  in  parentheses  are  all  from 
La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  date  indicated. 

The  possibilities  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  are  narrowed  by  the  strong 
probability  that  he  was  a  former  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure.  This 
probability  is  suggested  by  his  statement  that  the  latter  institution  was  a  charming 
spot  ("Jérôme  et  Jean  Tharaud,"  15  juillet  1921,  p.  310).  It  is  given  plausibility  by 
Fidus’  further  statement  that  he  could  still  hear  Gaston  Boissier  explaining  that 
optimism  was  a  mattter  of  temperament  and  was  independent  of  circumstances  (“M. 
André  Bellessort,”  15  janvier  1924,  p.  328).  Boissier  was  a  professor  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  from  1865  to  1899.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  that  Fidus  was  a  normalien  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  promising  one. 

Fidus’  above-mentioned  statement  describing  the  Ecole  Normale  as  a  charming 
spot  aids  in  the  effort  to  date  his  sojourn  there,  since  in  it  he  also  asserted  that  this 
happy  state  existed  during  the  administration  of  M.  Georges  Perrot.  Perrot  was 
director  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure  from  1883-1904. 

The  year  of  Fidus’  entry  into  the  Ecole  Normale  was  tentatively  set  at  1891  by 
virtue  of  his  claim  that  Joseph  Bédier  was  one  of  his  teachers  there  ("Jérôme  et  Jean 
Tharaud,”  15  juillet  1921,  p.  310).  Bédier  began  teaching  at  the  institution  in  1893. 
Therefore,  Fidus  could  not  have  studied  under  Bédier  during  a  routine  three-year 
stay  at  the  institution  if  he  entered  before  1891. 

This  tentative  date  of  Fidus'  entry  into  the  Ecole  Normale  is  advanced  to  1894  by 
his  statement  that  he  remembered  Jerome  4  haraud  about  to  leave  the  Ecole  Normale 
in  1897  (“M.  André  Bellessort,”  15  janvier  1924,  p.  332).  Since  Tharaud  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  promotion  of  1896,  our  evasive  portraitist  would  have  had  to  enter  the 
institution  with  the  promotion  of  1894  at  the  earliest  or  with  that  of  1898  at  the 
latest  in  order  to  be  at  the  institution  for  any  period  concurrent  with  Tharaud’s 
stay  there.  Our  suspect  was  thus  necessarily  a  member  of  the  promotion  of  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1897  or  1898. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  rosters  of  the  above-mentioned  promotions,  in  the  attempt 
to  find  the  names  of  any  persons  who  later  became  associated  with  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  yields  two  suspects:  André  Chaumeix  of  the  promotion  of  1894  and 
Louis  Gillet  of  the  promotion  of  18954  Cillet  was  eliminated  because  of  the  absence 

l  Chaumeix  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Normale  in  the  promotion  of  1894  but 

spent  the  1894-1895  academic  year  in  the  military  service.  He  began  study  in  No¬ 
vember,  1895.  Gillet  was  admitted  in  the  promotion  of  1895  but  spent  the  1895-1896 
school  year  in  the  army.  He  did  not  begin  his  studies  until  the  1896-1897  school 

year. 
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of  congruity  of  the  fact*  of  his  life  and  career  with  those  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Fidus,  as  discerned  from  his  "Silhouettes.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that 
lidus  and  Chaumeix  were  one  and  the  same  person  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
convergence  of  tacts  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  the  latter  with  those  which 
can  be  deduced  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  the  former. 

Fidus  claims  to  have  attended  the  Lycée  Henri  IV  (“M.  Georges  Goyau,  15  juillet 
1920,  p.  317).  Chaumeix  did  in  fact  attend  this  institution.*  Fidus  expressed  fond 
regard  for  Ernest  Dupuy,  one  of  his  teachers  at  Henri  IV  ("M.  Georges  Goyau,”  15 
juillet  1920,  p.  317).  Chaumeix,  in  his  Le  Lycée  Henri  IV  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1936,  pp. 
191.),  claimed  Dupuy  as  one  of  his  teachers  at  Henri  IV  and  expressed  the  same 
sentiment  towards  him  (p.  92). 

As  has  been  shown,  Fidus  necessarily  attended  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure 
sometime  between  1894  and  1901.  Chaumeix  attended  from  1895  to  1898.  Fidus 
recalled  the  "unforgettable”  lessons  taught  by  Joseph  Bédier  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
("Jean  et  Jérôme  Tharaud,”  15  juillet  1921.  p.  310).  Chaumeix  devoted  an  ai  tide 
to  Bédier’s  work  (“Les  Chansons  de  Gestes  d’après  M.  Joseph  Bédier,”  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  15  juin  1909,  pp.  766-795). 

In  his  "Silhouettes”  devoted  to  Monseigneur  Baudrillart  and  to  Robert  de  la 
Sizeranne,  Fidus  gave  evidence  of  having  been  to  Rome  ("Mgr.  Baudrillart,”  1  février 
1928,  p.  785;  "M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,”  [avril]  1920,  pp.  816-817).  Chaumeix 
received  a  scholarship  to  the  Ecole  française  de  Rome  and  did  in  fact  study  there 
after  graduating  from  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure. 

Fidus  gave  evidence  of  being  a  close  friend  of  Louis  Madelin  (‘  M.  Louis  Made¬ 
lin,”  15  février  f920,  p.  372).  Chaumeix  was  received  into  the  Académie  française 
by  M.  Madelin. 

During  World  War  I,  Fidus  apparently  served  in  some  capacity  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  high  ranking  military  officials  (“M.  Henry  Bordeaux,”  15  mai 
1920,  p.  312).  Chaumeix  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  Berne,  Switzerland  in  1917. 

There  are,  however,  some  unresolved  matters  which  could  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Fidus  and  Chaumeix  were  the  same  person.  Fidus  claimed  that  he  had 
also  attended  the  Collège  Stanislas  (“Mgr  Baudrillart,”  1  février  1928,  p.  783).  There 
appears  to  be  no  published  evidence  to  show  that  Chaumeix  attended  this  institu¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  Fidus  appears  to  have  been  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sometime  in  1908  (“M.  Louis  Madelin,”  15  février  1920  pp.  372,  373).  There  appears 
to  be  no  published  data  to  show  that  Chaumeix  was  in  either  of  these  countries 
in  that  year,  or  in  any  other. 

In  addition,  from  Fidus’  statements  one  can  presume  that  he  was  brought  to  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  Brunetière  when  the  latter  was  director  of  this  pe¬ 
riodical  (“M.  Henry  Bordeaux,”  15  mai  1920,  p.  319).  Chaumeix  published  nothing 
over  his  own  signature  in  any  issue  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  which  bears 
Brunetière’s  name  as  director  (LXIIIe  Année— 3e  Période,  Tome  CXX,  1893  to 
LXXVle  Année— 5e  Période,  Tome  XXXV,  1906). 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  Chaumeix  was  a  student  of  Bergson’s  when  the 
latter  was  a  teacher  at  the  Lycée  Henri  IV.  Consequently,  he  subsequently  wrote  at 
least  one  article  on  his  later  famous  former  teacher  of  philosophy.  Fidus  makes  no 


2  This  was  the  prime  fact  which  eliminated  Gillet  as  a  suspect.  Student  personnel 
records  in  the  archives  of  the  Ecole  Normale  indicate  that  prior  to  his  admission 
to  the  institution  Gillet  completed  “all  of  his  studies”  at  the  Collège  Stanislas. 
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mention  of  having  studied  under  Bergson.  Furthermore,  he  devoted  one  of  his 
“Silhouettes  Contemporaines”  to  this  philosopher  who  was  of  great  renown  during 
the  period  1920-1928  when  he  wrote  this  series. 

Despite  the  unresolved  matters  mentioned  above,  which  are  not,  however,  in  them¬ 
selves  necessarily  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  concerning  Fidus  here  presented,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Fidus  and  André  Chaumeix  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 

N anuet  Junior-Senior  High  School 


Harry  B.  Dunbar 


The  National  French  Contest 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

New  National  Prize 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  on  December  30  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller 
Culturel,  announced  the  establishment  ot  a  national  prize  in  the  contest.  1  he  reci¬ 
pient  will  be  flown  to  Faris  via  Air  France  to  spend  approximately  six  weeks  in 
France  with  all  expenses  paid.  This  outstanding  prize  is  made  available  by  the  Ser¬ 
vices  Culturels  de  l’Ambassade  de  New  York  and  will  be  offered  to  a  French  IV 
national  winner.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced  later. 

Examination  Outlines 

The  following  outlines  have  been  prepared  by  the  chairmen  of  the  four  exami¬ 
nation  committees,  lhese  outlines  nuncate  the  scope  and  general  content  of  the 
19(51  examinations. 

FRENCH  1 

The  committee  preparing  the  French  I  National  French  Contest  test  felt  that  it 
should  cover  a  wide  range  of  linguistic  skills,  with  emphasis  on  comprehension  of 
spoken  patterns.  The  lirst  year,  some  schools  use  almost  exclusively  the  audio-lingual 
method,  in  tact,  and  mere  deciphering  would  not  be  appropnate. 

It  was  kept  in  mind  also  that  the  test  was  to  be  used  in  a  contest  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  should  be  kept  at  a  good  level  of  difhculiy.  A  contest  is  not  an  achieve¬ 
ment  test.  Besides,  greater  linguistic  participation  from  the  teacher  was  sought  in 
its  administration. 

The  1961  National  Contest  test  is  still  for  mutes.  A  student  may  make  100% 
without  saying  a  single  word  of  French.  It  is  hoped  that,  thanks  to  the  tremendous 
impetus  given  to  language  studies  through  Language  Institutes,  future  tests  will 
not  neglect  the  lingual  phase  of  language  learning.  However,  it  is  realized  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  lingual  phase  is  not  yet  “practical.” 

The  audio  section  has  been  somewhat  lengthened.  There  are  two  anecdotes,  re¬ 
quiring  15  minutes  of  work  together,  besides  the  completion  type  used  last  )ear. 

The  vocabulary  is  the  one  found  in  the  standard  First  Year  French  book,  but  the 
committee  members  have  not  tried  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  any  certain  vocabulary 
at  the  expense  of  naturalness  of  expression,  it  is  our  belief  that,  contrarily  to  what 
is  often  thought,  successful  study  of  language  depends  a  great  deal  upon  creative¬ 
ness,  richness  and  frequency  of  associations,  mental  alertness.  Alter  context  has  been 
established,  a  student  should  certainly  not  “ground"  because  of  the  appearance  of 
terms  new  to  him  if  he  has  been  taught  properly  to  make  intelligent  guesses  and 
especially  to  recognize  roots  of  words.  All  teachers  realize  the  creative  quality  of 
language  and  the  limitations  of  mere  instructions  at  any  level.  A  modicum  of  in¬ 
telligence  should  be  enough  to  bring  a  correct  guess. 

The  applied  grammar  section  includes  all  topics  generally  offered  for  mastery  in 
the  first  year  of  French. 

The  test  is  very  easy  to  correct. 

The  Montgomery  Academy  René  C.  Lévêque,  Chairman 

Montgomery,  Alabama  French  I  Examination  Committee 
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National  Chairman's  Note :  As  explained  above  the  audio  section  (Part  A)  of  the 
1961  examination  has  been  lengthened.  Thus,  Part  A  will  require  35  minutes  of 
working  time  and  count  tor  6u%  ot  the  total  score.  Part  B,  requiring  25  minutes 
working  time  and  counting  40%,  presents  less  applied  grammar  than  previous  French 
1  examinations. 

french  n 

I.  General  Purpose: 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  schools  are  using  the  aural-oral  ap¬ 
proach  in  teaching  modern  languages.  However,  without  the  use  of  the  listen-record 
technique,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  evaluate  the  lingual  proficiency  of  the  student. 
Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  comprise  an  exam  which  would  offer  to  the  student 
the  advantage  ot  applying  his  knowledge  of  grammar  to  elements  of  the  language 
in  context.  He  will  not  have  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  unrelated  grammatical  ele¬ 
ments  as  such,  and  the  exam  does  not  lest  his  ability  to  translate  from  English  to 
French. 

II.  Particular  Areas: 

The  dictée  is  most  appropriate  in  content  as  well  as  in  current  interest.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  vacaouiary  be  "tricky”  to  the  student,  it  is  enough  to  hope  that 
the  student  will  be  aware  of  agreements,  accents,  etc.,  without  having  to  attempt 
the  spelling  of  words  he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

The  section  of  civilization  contains  questions  concerning  the  geography  of  France. 
We  believe  these  questions  are  ones  that  every  second-year  student  ol  French  should 
know;  however,  some  of  the  solutions  to  the  questions  prompt  the  thinking  power 
of  the  student. 

We  have  attempted  to  use  a  vocabulary  whose  frequency  can  or  should  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  majority  ol  able  students  at  the  end  of  a  two  year  period  of  study. 
The  idioms,  the  use  of  cognates  and  the  general  vocabulary  have  been  chosen,  for 
the  most  part,  with  reference  to  frequency  and  general  instruction  in  basic  areas 
of  French  throughout  the  second  year. 

The  reading  comprehension  is  not  so  difficult  as  the  content  might  imply.  The 
vocabulary  is  quite  common;  the  real  challenge  may  be  found  in  the  phraseology. 

South  Salem  High  School  Mrs.  Leah  Smith,  Chairman 

Salem,  Oregon  French  11  Examination  Committee 


FRENCH  III 

In  1961  there  will  be  no  radical  change  in  the  scope  or  objectives  of  the  third 
year  examination  from  those  of  recent  years. 

The  dictation  and  aural  comprehension  questions,  based  upon  passages  drawn 
from  modern  periodicals,  will  count  40%  of  the  total.  Although  the  vocabulary  and 
idioms  involved  in  these  passages  are  those  of  every  day  speech  and  current  writing, 
they  are  in  no  sense  argotiques,  and  should  be  within  the  experience  of  a  strong 
third  year  student. 

To  promote  facility  and  speed  correction.  Part  B  of  the  examination,  weighed  as 
60%  of  the  total,  has  been  made  entirely  in  character.  It  includes  a  text  for  read¬ 
ing  comprehension,  drawn  from  a  recognized  literary  work,  a  grammatical  section. 
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a  vocabulary  question,  and  a  question  on  French  Civilization.  The  grammar  ques¬ 
tion  involves  the  use  of  verbs  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  infinitive  and 
the  gerundive;  special  uses  of  the  tenses  with  si,  quand,  aussitôt  que,  depuis,  etc., 
the  use  of  pronouns, — personal,  demonstrative,  possessive,  interrogative,  relative, 
idiomatic  uses  of  devoir,  pouvoir,  venir;  also  grammatical  principles  and  usages  which 
normally  form  part  of  the  work  of  first  and  second  year  French.  The  vocabulary 
question  calls  for  demonstration  of  knowledge  of  meaning  through  association  with 
the  meanings  of  other  words.  In  accordance  with  practice  in  recent  years,  the  civili¬ 
zation  question  of  the  French  III  examination  deals  specifically  with  the  history  of 
France,  past  and  present,  although  one  or  two  of  the  questions  relate  obliquely  to 
matters  literary  or  artistic  as  these  are  involved  with  historic  events. 

William  Penn  Charter  School  Ruth  P.  Kroeger,  Chairman 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  French  III  Examination  Committee 


FRENCH  IV 

The  1961  French  IV  Examination  has  the  same  structure  as  the  1960  version.  If 
anything,  the  present  examination  is  slightly  easier  than  that  of  last  year.  In  the 
grammar  section,  choices  emphasizes  selection  from  recurrent  student  errors  rather 
than  obscure  grammatical  difficulties;  for  example,  agreements  which  might  affect 
pronunciation.  In  all  parts  of  the  test  similar  words  often  confused  are  intentionally 
used  to  see  if  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity.  Sometimes  from  printing  reasons  as  well  as 
to  eliminate  needless  cluttering,  different  numbers  of  choices  are  used  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  sections. 

Correcting  the  test  may  be  done  very  simply  and  rapidly.  However,  for  the  dic¬ 
tation  each  accent  or  punctuation  mark  is  counted  as  well  as  every  spelling  error. 
For  this  reason  the  examiner  must  be  careful  to  include  punctuation  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  material.  As  suggested  before,  it  might  be  well  for  the  dictation  and 
aural  comprehension  sections  to  be  timed  and  taped  in  advance  so  that  the  students 
would  hear  a  recording  previously  made  and  checked  by  the  teacher.  It  would  be 
impractical  and  too  costly  for  individual  tapes  to  be  made  from  a  master  tape  and 
sent  to  the  various  schools. 

Since  no  objections  to  the  type  of  test  used  were  sent  to  the  committee,  the  form 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  i.e.,  Part  A:  Dictation  and  aural  comprehension,  the  latter 
followed  by  twenty  true-false  questions  to  be  answered  by  V.  or  F.;  Part  B:  Read¬ 
ing  comprehension  with  twenty  multiple  choice  questions,  grammar,  vocabulary  and 
civilization.  All  of  Part  B  are  multiple  choice.  As  of  1960,  the  civilization  division 
comes  from  the  French  literature.  The  time  for  the  test  itself  should  be  one  hour 
of  work  plus  an  allowance  or  what  ever  additional  time  the  examiner  might  need 
for  giving  instructions.  Students  seem  to  do  better  when  the  teacher  takes  time  and 
is  relaxed  while  giving  instructions. 

University  of  Kentucky  Jane  Haselden,  Chairman 

Lexington,  Kentucky  French  IV  Examination  Committee 


The  AATF 


MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Hotel  Sheraton,  Philadelphia,  December  28-30,  I960 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

President  Howard  Nostrand  called  the  1960  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
order  at  7:15  P.M.,  December  28,  in  room  545  of  the  Sheraton.  The  following  were 
present:  President  Nostrand,  Vice-President  Hardré,  Editor-in-chief  Harris,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Watts,  Managing  Editor  Roudiez,  Business  Manager  Briggs,  Director 
Bégué,  Regional  Representatives  Gibson  (II),  Choquette  (III),  Duncan  (IV),  Alter¬ 
nate  Hocking  (VI),  Mercier  (VII),  Delattre  (VIII),  and  Doughtery  (IX).  National 
Coordinator  Gordon  Silber,  Contest  Chairman  Glennen,  Placement  Director  Daniel, 
and  Marie-Antoinette  Martin  (alternate  for  Region  VI),  were  also  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  1959  Council  Meetings,  held  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
which  appear  in  the  February,  I960,  issue  of  the  French  Review,  pp.  408^111,  were 
approved  without  reading. 

The  President  thanked  the  Council  for  their  sendees  during  the  year  1959-60  and 
introduced  the  new  member.  Representative  Gibson,  and  the  new  Director  of  the 
Placement  Bureau,  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  that  all  membership  records  had  again  been 
broken,  there  being  13  honorary,  24  life  and  6,900  annual  members  for  1959-60, 
totalling  6,937  members  and  subscribers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
1,353  names  have  been  added  to  the  mailing  list,  making  a  total  of  8,290  on  De¬ 
cember  28.  Of  the  new  members  and  subscribers  the  great  majority  are  from  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  There  are  many  institutions  whose  subscription  is  paid  for  from 
NDEA  funds,  and  many  individual  members  secured  by  using  the  list  of  French 
teachers  supplied  by  the  Research  Center  of  MLA,  and  by  the  efforts  of  many  ener¬ 
getic  and  highly  appreciated  Chapter  officers. 

He  referred  the  Council  to  the  annual  audited  treasurer’s  report  on  pp.  198-200 
of  the  December,  1960,  French  Review.  This  paper  shows  the  AATF  to  be  in  a  healthy 
financial  condition.  He  stated  that  due  to  another  announced  increase  in  prices  for 
printing  by  Waverly  Press,  it  had  been  felt  necessary  to  change  printers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Managing  Editor  and  Secretary-Treasurer  met  in  New  York  City  in  May, 
visited  the  shop  of  the  Waldon  Press,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Editor,  engaged 
that  firm.  (After  the  publication  of  the  October,  1960,  issue,  a  cost  analysis  was 
made  by  the  auditor  of  the  AATF  accounts,  who  estimated  a  saving  of  about  10% 
on  printing  and  a  considerably  larger  one  on  mailing  list  costs.) 

He  announced  that  on  November  28,  1960,  our  fifty-second  Chapter,  The  New 
Mexico  Chapter,  was  given  a  charter.  He  stated  also  that  a  special  election  for 
Regional  Representative  in  Region  V  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  removal  of 
Representative  Patty  from  the  region,  and  that  Alternate  Charles  Carlut  had  been 
named  Representative,  replacing  the  late  Hobart  Ryland  of  the  Vlth  Region. 

Written  and/or  oral  reports  were  submitted  by  the  several  officers,  directors  and 
chan  men.  Editor- in-Chief  Harris  stated  that  Volume  XXXIII  was  “really  the  îe- 
port."  During  the  calendar  year  1960,  fifty  articles  were  printed,  sixty-five  manu- 
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scripts  were  rejected,  and  fifty-two  were  returned  for  revision.  Of  the  articles  printed, 
32  were  literary,  17  pedagogical  and  one  civilization.  124  book  reviews  appeared:  of 
these  32  were  of  scholarly  works,  43  creative  works,  10  civilization,  and  39  text¬ 
books.  He  had  26  manuscripts  on  hand. 

Managing  Editor  Roudiez  told  of  his  frequent  contacts  with  the  new  printer,  and 
said  that  the  December  issue  had  been  mailed  on  December  9,  but  that  the  New 
York  post  office  was  slow  in  clearing  it. 

Chairman  Glennen  reported  that  some  85,000  students  participated  in  the  1960 
French  Contest.  (For  the  winners,  see  the  French  Review,  October,  1960,  p.  90;  and 
for  list  of  1961  chairmen  and  pertinent  information,  see  December  issue,  pp.  196- 
97.)  The  total  Contest  receipts  were  $8,237.99,  and  total  expense  $4,179.02.  He  had 
remitted  $500.00  to  the  national  treasury,  and  had  a  balance  on  September  30, 
1960,  of  $3,558.97. 

Director  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  had  enjoyed  a  busy  and 
successful  eyar.  As  the  Association’s  share  of  profits  she  had  turned  in  $959.92. 

Directors  Poggenburg  and  Daniel  of  the  Placement  Bureau  submitted  reports  on 
June  1,  and  October  1,  1960.  The  former  had  received  174  requests  from  employers, 
had  sent  1908  notifications  of  positions,  and  had  been  informed  of  23  placements. 
On  June  1,  1960,  he  transferred  his  records,  office  equipment  and  balance  of  $259.27 
to  his  successor,  after  having  had  his  accounts  audited.  Director  Daniel  reported  37 
requests  from  employers,  130  notifications  to  registrate,  and  15  placements. 

Director  Bégué  of  the  NIB  reported  on  June  1  and  December  16,  1960.  For  the 
fiscal  year  he  had  had  receipts  of  $6,725.54  (including  $30.00  from  the  Association) 
and  expenses  of  $6,388.58.  During  the  summer  when  the  NIB  was  officially  closed, 
student  helpers  “cleaned  the  shelves.”  (For  list  of  NIB  materials  on  hand,  see  pp. 
226-30  of  the  December,  1960,  French  Review.) 

Business  Manager  Briggs  reported  on  August  15,  1960,  that  he  had  sold  $8,722.40 
worth  of  advertising,  representing  155%  pages.  Revenue  from  advertising  has  risen 
over  $3,100.00  during  the  last  three  years. 

Chairman  Minnie  Miller  of  the  Exhibits  Committee  stated  that  15  schools  and 
colleges  from  Florida  to  Washington  had  used  the  44-item  exhibit.  New  materials 
were  purchased  in  France  last  spring,  and  additional  items  will  be  acquired  in 
France  this  summer. 

President  Bridey  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Fearrington  of  the  Société  Honoraire  de 
Français  had  had  a  very  successful  year.  39  new  charters  have  been  issued  since 
June  1,  1959,  making  a  total  of  152  chapters,  of  which  all  save  7  are  active.  Reg¬ 
ular  reports  have  been  received  from  76  of  these.  There  is  $209.50  in  the  treasury. 
Miss  Bridey,  under  whose  presidency  the  society  has  enjoyed  a  gain  of  some  70%, 
submitted  her  resignation  because  of  “new  responsibilities.” 

Gordon  Silber  spoke  of  his  activities  as  national  coordinator  and  delegate  to  the 
MLA  Steering  Committee.  He  had  been  represented  by  Elton  Hocking  at  the  June 
meeting  in  New  York.  He  will  attend  a  second  meeting  in  January  when  the  FLES 
movement  will  be  discussed. 

After  discussing  these  reports  and  several  from  the  special  committees  appointed 
by  the  President  last  December,  the  Council  adjourned  at  11:25  P.M.  It  assembled 
again  at  9:10  A.M.  the  following  morning  in  the  same  room.  Further  reports  were 
considered,  and  several  actions  were  taken.  These  are  recorded  below  as  approved, 
with  amendments,  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  on  Decembr  30.  At  12:15  P.M.  the 
Council  adjourned  to  take  lunch  together  in  the  Town  Room  of  the  Sheraton. 
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ACTIONS 

I.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  a  committee  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  AATF  selection  of  candidates  for  the  Merrill  Trust  $7,500.00  fellowships  to 
enable  French  teachers  to  spend  the  year  1961-1962  in  French  speaking  countries. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Badino  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  is  chairman.  (This  com¬ 
mittee  will  invite  those  chapters  with  a  membership  of  200  or  over  to  name  two 
candidates,  all  other  chapters  will  submite  one  name.  The  final  selections  will  be 
made  by  the  ACLS,  MLA,  and  AATF.) 

II.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Editor-in-Chief,  Managing  Editor,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  NIB,  the  Business  Manager,  Minnie  M.  Miller  of  the  Exhibits  Com¬ 
mittee,  Frances  V.  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire,  Raymond  Pog- 
genburg  and  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.  of  the  Placement  Bureau  were  approved  with 
thanks. 

III.  (As  amended:)  The  Council  voted  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Editor 
as  to  whether  the  report  of  co-editors  Chadbourne  and  Geary  of  "A  Guide  for 
French  Majors”  be  printed  in  the  French  Review  (with  reprints)  or  as  a  separate 
AATF  publication,  subject  to  the  usual  editorial  review. 

IV.  The  Council  voted  to  instruct  Business  Manager  Briggs  to  increase  the  rates 
for  advertising  in  the  French  Review  by  approximately  20% 

V.  The  Council  appropriated  $500.00  for  the  needs  of  the  NIB. 

VI.  The  Council  approved  the  appointment  of  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr.  (St.  Lawrence 
University)  as  examination  coordinator  for  the  AATF  French  Contest,  replacing  De 
Vaux  De  Lancey,  resigned. 

VIL  The  Council  authorized  Director  Glennen  to  offer  cash  prizes  to  a  total  of 
$700.00  from  Contest  Funds  to  the  national  winners  in  each  category. 

VIII.  After  listening  to  the  report  of  Chairman  Hardré  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  examine  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Contest,  its  objectives  and  procedures,  the  Council  voted  to  accept  the 
report  with  appreciation  of  the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on  the  problem,  and  to 
dismiss  the  committee. 

IX.  The  Council  approved  the  appointment  of  James  W.  Glennen  as  Chairman 
of  the  Contest  Committee  for  1961-1962,  and  instructed  him  (1)  to  orient  the  exami¬ 
nations  increasingly  toward  audio-lingual  performance,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  use 
of  examination  centers.  (An  amendment  “that  the  Contest  be  given  up  for  1961- 
1962”  was  made  and  seconded.  A  roll  call  by  chapters  resulted  in  a  vote  of  61  in 
favor  and  118  against  the  proposed  amendment.) 

X.  (As  amended:)  The  Council  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  with  power,  to  work  with  Chairman  Glennen  to  make  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Contest,  emphasizing  uniform  standards  in  the  administration  of  the 
tests,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  Contest  funds;  and  to  request  funds  from  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Development  Section,  Financial  Aid  Branch,  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  to  free  personnel  preparing  the  examinations  from 
some  of  their  professional  duties,  enable  them  to  meet  with  expert  testing  person¬ 
nel,  and  develop  improved  tests. 

XI.  The  Council  appropriated  $150.00  for  the  needs  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits. 

XII.  After  listening  to  the  report  of  Gordon  Silber,  National  Coordinator  and 
AATF  delegate  to  the  MLA  Steering  Committee,  the  Council  passed  the  following 
motion:  That  the  positions  of  National  State  and  Municipal  AATF  State  Coordinator 
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be  continued  through  1961,  and  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
at  the  1961  Council  meeting,  recommending  the  future  of  the  "Coordinator  struc¬ 
ture  The  Committee  should  propose  whether  the  structure  should  be  continued, 
and  if  so,  for  how  long,  with  what  duties,  with  what  terminology,  terms  of  office, 

and  provisions  for  selection.  ... 

XIII.  The  Council  voted  to  accept  Coordinator  Gordon  Silber’s  report  with  thanks, 
and  approved  his  re-appointment  for  the  term  September  1,  1960  to  December  31, 

XIV.  The  Council  heard  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Placement 
Bureau  (S.  A.  Freeman,  Chairman)  whose  activity  terminated  in  the  selection  of 
George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.  (Univ.  of  N.  C.)  as  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  be¬ 
ginning  June  1,  I960.  The  Council  voted  to  accept  this  report  with  thanks  and  to 
dismiss  the  committee. 

XV.  The  Council  heard  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the  AATF  Société  Honoraire 
de  Français,  Helen  Bridey  and  Annie  Preston  Fearrington.  It  voted  to  thank  them 
for  their  successful  direction  of  the  rapidly  growing  honor  society,  and  to  accept, 
with  deep  regret,  the  resignation  of  the  Persident,  Helen  Bridey,  effective  as  of 
the  end  of  the  present  school  year. 

XVI.  The  Council  authorized  the  President  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

XVII.  The  Council  voted  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  write  to  all  Chapter  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Secretaries  with  the  following  information  and  suggestions:  (1)  that  they 
may  call  upon  the  Regional  Representatives  or  other  AATF  officers  for  service  at 
their  annual  meetings,  and  that  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose:  (2)  that  they 
consider  their  Regional  Representative  as  a  member  of  the  Chapter.  His  or  her 
name  should  be  added  to  their  mailing  list  for  all  information  and  notice  of 
meetings:  (3)  that  Chapters  should  assume  financial  responsibility  for  their  meetings 
as  far  as  they  can;  (4)  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  the  list  of  state  coordinator  will 
be  supplied. 

XVIII.  The  Council  reaffirmed  the  following  action  of  the  1959  Council  meet¬ 
ing:  “Believing  in  the  desirability  of  making  it  possible  for  the  Regional  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  visit  more  often  the  Chapters  in  their  Regions,  the  Council  authorized 
such  travel,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the  President’s  Fund.” 

XIX.  The  Council  instructed  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  use  his  discretion  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  travel  of  AATF  state  coordinators  within  their  states. 

XX.  In  view  of  the  certain  imminent  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Language  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association  the  Council  authorized  the  President  and 
other  officers  or  members  whom  he  may  wish  to  associate  with  him,  to  establish 
contact  with  the  officers  of  the  NEA  and  to  find  out  what  steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  AATF  to  advance  the  interests  of  foreign  language  teaching. 

XXI.  The  Council  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Delegate  Freeman,  con¬ 
taining  his  personal  views,  and  serving  as  the  only  report  of  the  special  Committee 
on  Professional  Trends,  of  which  he  was  named  chairman  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  This  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

XXII.  Chairman  Hardré  reported  for  the  special  committee  to  re-examine  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  Council  accepted  with  thanks 
the  report  and  voted  not  to  draw  on  this  Fund  until  there  is  greater  need  than 
at  present.  The  committee  was  dismissed. 

XXIII.  The  Council  voted  to  authorize  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  other  officers  whom  he  may  consult,  to  invest  one  half  of  the  liquid 
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AATF  funds,  and  all  the  Endowment  Fund,  in  mutual  funds,  such  as  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Investors’  Trust. 

XXIV.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  for  one  year  terms,  beginning  September  1,  1961:  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Exhibits,  Minnie  M.  Miller;  Director  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance 
Scolaire,  Frances  V.  Guille;  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Société  honoraire  de  français, 
Annie  P.  Fearrington,  Associate  Director  of  NIB,  Pierre  Capretz. 

XXV.  Chairman  Hardré  of  the  recently  appointed  committe  on  procedures  of 
electing  national  officers  read  a  progress  report,  which  the  Council  received  with 
thanks  and  requested  that  the  committee  continue  its  work. 

XXVI.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  problem  of  sponsoring  an  AATF  program  for  chartering  special 
planes  for  France  during  the  summer  of  1962,  and  to  serve  as  advisors  to  any  AATF 
group  which  may  wish  to  arrange  such  flights.  Warren  Wolfe  of  the  Northwest  Pa¬ 
cific  Chapter  was  named  chairman,  with  President  Sabbeth  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter,  and  Herbert  Willging  of  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  Chapter.  Representatives 
Dougherty  and  Duncan,  and  Fernand  Vial  were  named  to  serve  as  consultants.  The 
Council  approved  the  plan  in  principle,  but  stipulated  that  AATF  funds  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

XXVII.  The  Council  voted  the  following  gifts  and  voiced  appreciation  of  services 
to  the  Association:  De  Vaux  De  Lancey,  $150.00;  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  $150.00;  Mor¬ 
ton  W.  Briggs,  $750.00;  James  W.  Glennen,  $1,000.00;  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  $1,000,00; 
Julian  Harris,  $1,000,00;  George  B.  Watts,  $2,000.00. 

XXVIII.  Representative  Choquette,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  slate:  for  a  two  year  term,  beginning  September  1,  1961,  First 
Vice-President,  Jacques  Hardré;  to  replace  Vice-President  Mary  Thompson,  resigned, 
as  second  Vice-President,  Miss  A.  Virginia  Caldwell  of  Lincoln  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ending  August  31,  1962;  for  a  three 
year  term  beginning  September  1,  1961,  Editor-in-Chief  the  French  Review,  Julian 
Harris;  for  a  four  year  term  beginning  January  1,  1961,  Delegate  to  the  NMFLTA, 
Elton  Hocking.  The  above  were  elected. 

XXIX.  The  Committee  on  Honorary  Members,  Representatives  Gibson,  Dougher¬ 
ty  and  Hocking  nominated  the  following,  who  were  unanimously  elected:  (1)  Alexis 
Léger  (Saint-John  Perse),  distinguished  French  diplomat  and  writer,  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  (Washington)  since  1940.  A  native  of  Guadeloupe,  M.  Léger  served 
for  many  years  as  Secretary  General  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Written  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Saint-John  Perse,  his  poems— among  which  are  Anabase  (trans¬ 
lated  by  T.  S.  Eliot),  Exil,  Pluies,  Neiges,  Vents,  Amers  and  Chroniques- have  re¬ 
cently  been  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  national  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  and  have  also 
won  for  th  eauthor  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  (1960).  (2)  Donald  D.  Walsh, 
formerly  Spanish  teacher  at  Choate  School,  has  served  ably  as  president  of  the 
New  England  M.L.A.,  and  as  editor  of  Hispania.  Author  and  editor  of  professional 
articles  and  texts,  he  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  language  field,  and  currently 
holds  the  key  position  of  director  of  the  MLA  FLP  Research  Center  in  New  York. 
(3)  Abram  N.  Spanel,  Russian-born  immigrant  and  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  has  long  been  prominent  as  an  American  inventor  and  industrialist. 
Actively  devoted  to  improving  Franco-American  relations,  Mr.  Spanel  is  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  foreign  policy.  Commander  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  honorary  citizen  of  several  French  cities. 
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XXX.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  Marie-Antoinette  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Germaine  Mercier  as  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates:  Resolved:  (1)  that  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  the  1960  annual  meet¬ 
ing;  to  the  members  of  the  local  committee  and  their  associates,  and  particularly 
to  the  general  Chairman,  Miss  Maude  Helen  Duncan,  for  her  gracious  and  efficient 
hospitality;  to  the  charming  members  of  the  ‘‘Comité  d’accueil,  Mary  Fugate,  An¬ 
nette  Emgarth  and  Donald  Stager;  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  luncheon  reser¬ 
vations,  Ruth  Kroeger,  Sylvia  Schenfeld,  Marilyn  Conwell;  to  the  registration  and 
publicity  group,  Josiane  Stager,  Mother  Mary  Alberta,  William  Fairweather,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Metzl  and  Messrs  Alfred  Robers  and  Guy  Mermier. 

(2)  that  the  Association  express  its  gratitude  to  Monsieur  Edouard  Morot-Sir, 
Conseiller  culturel  de  l’Ambassade  de  France,  for  his  most  informative  report  on 
the  French  Cultural  Services;  to  Professor  Jacques  Lusseyran  of  Hollins  College  for 
his  brilliant  discussion  of  “La  France,  laboratoire  dramatique,  d’Apollinaire  à  Iones¬ 
co,”  to  the  Presidents  of  the  three  section  meetings.  Professor  Earle  Randall,  Miss 
Mary  Thompson,  Professor  Germaine  Brée,  Professor  David  Dougherty,  Professor 
Arthur  Beattie,  Professor  Laurence  Wylie,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  section  commit¬ 
tees  Elizabeth  Batté,  Jacqueline  Elliott,  Donald  Stager,  Charles  Reid  and  to  the 
speakers  on  the  panels,  particularly  to  Professor  Ira  O.  Wade,  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  for  his  stimulating  remarks  on  “The  Teaching  of  French  Civilization  and 
Culture.” 

(3)  that  the  Association  express  its  heartfelt  thanks  to  its  President,  Professor 
Howard  Lee  Nostrand,  for  his  efficient  planning  of  a  lively  and  successful  meeting. 

(4)  that  the  Association  express  its  regrets  and  good  wishes  for  a  prompt  recovery 
to  Monsieur  Gabard,  French  Consul  in  Philadelphia,  who  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  members  of  the  Association,  due  to  illness. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  Local  Committee,  under  the  general  direction  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  M.  Helen  Duncan,  had  made  full  preparations  for  our  coming.  All 
would  agree  that  the  local  planning  and  execution  were  efficient  and  gracious.  (The 
names  of  those  serving  appear  above  in  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.) 
The  registration  table  was  manned  continuously  from  9  a.  m.  on  Thursday  through 
the  luncheon  on  Friday.  Some  316  members  and  guests  registered.  We  are  most  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  were  shown  to  us. 

EVENTS  OF  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

At  2:15  p.  m.  many  AATF  members  attended  the  general  meeting  of  MLA  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  presided  over  by  our  distinguished  Hon¬ 
orary  Member,  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  Chief,  Language  Development  Section, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  former  Director  of  the  FLP  of  MLA.  Our 
member,  Wilmarth  H.  Starr  of  the  MLA  Research  Center,  spoke  on  “Proficiency 
Tests  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,"  and  Honorary  Member  Donald  D.  Walsh, 
Head  of  the  Research  Center,  spoke  on  “The  Foreign  Language  Program  in  1960.” 

At  5:30  p.  m.  many  were  present  at  the  Joint  Social  Hour,  sponsored  by  all  the 
AAT  Groups  in  the  Clover  Room  of  the  same  hotel. 
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At  8:15  p.  m.  in  Pennsylvania  Room  West  members  and  guests  assembled  for  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  AATF.  After  making  several  announcements.  President  Nos¬ 
trand  introduced  this  experimental  sectioned  meeting,  whereupon  those  interested 
in  (1)  FLES  and  longer  sequences,  (2)  French  in  the  secondary  school,  and  (3)  The 
College  level,  and  area  study  went  to  the  assigned  rooms,  being  free  to  change  sec¬ 
tions  during  the  mid-evening  recess.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  evident  by  the 
large  number  present,  making  a  change  of  room  necessary  in  one  case. 

As  an  experiment,  aiming  to  extend  the  process  of  program  planning  into  the 
year,  and  to  engage  more  members  in  the  effort  of  the  Association  to  serve  teachers 
of  all  levels  of  instruction,  President  Nostrand  hit  upon  the  plan  to  divide  this 
first  session  into  the  three  sections  for  the  discussion  of  six  committee  reports.  He 
had  appointed  six  temporary  committees  and  had  asked  them  to  recommend  for 
the  meeting  what  the  AATF  might  most  usefully  undertake  in  the  respective  areas 
to  be  surveyed.  (The  names  of  those  who  presided,  served  as  committee  chairmen, 
or  spoke  are  listed  in  the  Resolutions,  printed  above.)  About  75  persons  attended 
the  section  meeting  concerned  primarily  with  FLES,  125  the  secondary-school  ses¬ 
sion,  and  250  the  one  concerned  with  College  French  and  the  teaching  of  French 
Culture.  The  reports  and  discussions  provided  excellent  guidance  for  AATF  under¬ 
takings  in  1961,  and  a  strong  majority  in  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  favored 
repeating  the  sectioned  session  in  the  1961  meeting. 

EVENTS  OF  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30 
ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

President  Nostrand  called  the  33rd  annual  business  meeting  to  order  at  9:10  a.  m. 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Room  East.  The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  Chapters.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  38  chapters  responded.  They  are  listed  here  with  the  figures  of  the  voting 
strength  of  the  Chapters. 

Alabama- Wheeler  Hawley,  R.  C.  Lévêque  (2) 

Boston— William  N.  Locke,  Andrée  Bruel,  Alexander  Gibson  (14) 

Central  New  For/t-Katherine  Clarke,  Mary  Learned  (2) 

Chicago— Lucie  T.  Horner,  Marie-Antoinette  Martin  (6) 

Colorado-  Wyoming— Vincent  E.  Bowen,  Wilson  Wilmarth  (2) 

Connecticut— Guy  Whittal,  Morton  Briggs,  Robert  Serafino  (12) 

Delaware- Annette  Emgarth,  Helen  Carignan,  Margaret  Stewart,  Theodore  Pyle  (1) 
Detroit— Jacqueline  Elliot,  Margaret  Damin  (4) 

Georgia— Oscar  Haac,  Bruce  Gordon  (2) 

Hudson  Valley—  Frederick  W.  Moore  (5) 

Illinois— Madeleine  M.  Smith  (4) 

Indiana— John  Fotos  (5) 

Iowa— Alexandre  Aspel,  Pauline  Aspel  (1) 

Kentuckyr- T.  C.  Walker  (3) 

Long  Island— Mrs.  M.  F.  Antokol  (5) 

Maryland— Kathryn  Hildebran  (4) 

Metropolitan- Jeanne  V.  Pleasants  (22) 

New  Hampshire— William  Jones  (4) 

North  Carolina—  Jacques  Hardré,  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Estelle  Mitchell,  Annie 
Preston  Fearrington,  William  N.  Felt,  George  B.  Watts  (8) 
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Northwest  Pacific— Howard  Lee  Nostrand,  David  Dougherty,  Arthur  Beattie  (4) 
Ohio— Agnes  Fowler,  F.  L.  Preston,  Walter  Secor,  C.  E.  Dolin  (8) 

Philadelphia— Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Wm.  Fairweather,  Jr.,  Alfred  D.  Roberts, 
Adeline  Strouse,  Oliver  Freud,  Lucile  Hiatt,  Sylvia  Schenfeld  (11) 

Pittsburgh— Maude  Helen  Duncan,  proxy  (2) 

Rhode  Island— Lillian  B.  Ross,  Fred  A.  Spear  (4) 

St.  Louis— Bruce  Morrisette,  Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Sister  Mariana  (3) 

South  Carolina— Elizabeth  Epting  (3) 

Southern  California— Jacques  Poujol  (6) 

Tennessee— T.  C.  Lockard,  Jr.  (2) 

Texas— Theodore  Andersson  (2) 

Vermont— Claude  L.  Bourcier  (2) 

Virginia— Patricia  Gathercole,  Jean  Scammon,  Helen  Draper,  Richard  F.  Mezzo- 
tero  (5) 

Washington — James  E.  La  Follette  (3) 

West  Central— Richard  J.  Payne,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Crain  (4) 

W estchester— Charles  L.  Reid,  Jr.  (3) 

Western  Massachusetts— D.  R.  Tourville,  Holly  Howarth  (4) 

Western  New  York— Charles  Beyer  (4) 

West  Virginia— Kenneth  Haines,  Alma  Noble  (2) 

Wisconsin— Sister  M.  Madonna,  Julian  Harris  (5) 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  1959  annual  meeting,  held  in 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois  on  December  28-30,  were  printed  on  pp.  408- 
416  of  the  February,  1960,  French  Review  and  would  be  read  on  demand.  They  were 
approved  as  printed  without  reading. 

The  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  were  approved,  some  with  amendments,  as 
printed  above.  The  slate  of  officers  was  declared  elected.  After  making  announcement 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  reception  by  M.  Gabard,  French  Consul,  due  to  illness, 
and  of  the  sightseeing  and  films  to  be  shown  during  the  afternoon,  the  President 
called  for  a  show  of  hands  on  his  plan  of  dividing  the  membership  into  groups  for 
the  evening  meeting  of  December  29.  A  large  majority  expressed  their  desire  to 
continue  this  practice  in  1961. 

After  a  brief  pause  he  introduced  the  warm  friend  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association,  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  culturel  de  l’Ambassade  de  France, 
who  outlined  the  many  services  with  which  he  associates  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  AATF  and  of  French  teachers.  Fie  spoke  of  the  publications,  exchanges,  fellow¬ 
ships,  films,  tape  recordings,  records  which  his  office  distributes,  and  announced  that 
the  tape-recording  service  of  the  NIB  had  been  assumed  by  the  Services  culturels. 
He  outlined  the  coming  visits  to  the  United  States  of  Comédie-Française  and  Vieux 
Colombier  players,  and  asked  if  there  was  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  coming 
of  players  from  less  illustrious  theatres.  (The  members  present  seemed  assured  that 
there  was.)  He  spoke  also  of  the  expositions  of  French  art  which  had  been  brought 
to  this  country.  His  statement  that  it  was  probable  that  a  trip  to  France,  with  all 
expenses  paid,  would  be  awarded  as  a  Contest  prize,  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  He  requested  inquiries  by  letter,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
answered  many  questions  from  the  door. 

The  largely  attended  annual  meeting  adjourned  at  11:50  a.  m.,  the  members  go¬ 
ing  immediately  to  adjoining  Pennsylvania  Room  West  for  the  luncheon. 
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ANNUAL  LUNCHEON 

The  local  committee  for  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Ruth  Kroeger,  chairman,  had  made 
all  arrangements.  Some  190  tickets  were  distributed  before  sale  had  to  be  stopped, 
due  to  lack  of  room.  The  menu  was  delicious  and  abundant;  the  French  decora¬ 
tions  unusually  attractive.  Seated  at  the  head  table  were  President  Nostrand,  M. 
Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Lusseyran,  Vice-President  Hardré, 
Editor  Harris,  Former  Editor  Hélène  Harvitt,  General  Chairman  M.  Helen  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Kroeger,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Watts.  After  introducing  this 
group.  President  Nostrand  recognized  the  many  chapter  offices,  state  co-odinators, 
and  FL  supervisors  who  had  been  seated  at  special  tables.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
luncheon.  President  Nostrand  presented  M.  Jacques  Lusseyran,  who  spoke  on  “La 
France,  laboratoire  dramatique,  d’Apollinaire  à  Ionesco,”  and  who  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  turbulent  period  into  a  persuasive  tableau  of  consistent  evolution.  (His 
talk  was  recorded,  and  inquiries  concerning  the  possibility  of  borrowing  a  copy, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  AATF  National  Information  Bureau.) 

Mr.  Lusseyran,  a  Parisian,  blinded  at  the  age  of  8  years,  founded  a  Resistance 
group  during  the  Occupation  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  clandestine  “Dé¬ 
fense  de  la  France,”  which  became  France-Soir.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and 
held  prisoner  at  Buchenwald  for  two  years.  From  1950  to  1958  he  was  professor  of 
French  literature  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure  de  Saint-Cloud,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne’s  Institut  de  Civilization  Française.  Currently  visiting  professor  at  Hollins 
College,  Virginia,  he  is  the  author  of  El  la  Lumière  Fut  (1953),  Silence  des  Hommes 
(1954),  and  Le  Monde  commence  aujourd’hui  (1960). 

At  3:15  P.  m.  several  members  left  the  Sheraton  for  sightseeing,  arranged  by  the 
local  Chapter.  The  tour  included  historical  Philadelphia  and  a  visit  to  the  Museum 
of  Art,  where  there  was  an  exceptional  collection  of  French  masterpieces.  Others  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  state  coordinators  and  FL  supervisors,  where  plans  for  the 
year  were  considered  under  the  leadership  of  Gordon  Silber,  national  coordinator. 
Many  others  viewed  two  separate  film  showings  in  the  Sheraton.  These  were  given 
in  place  of  the  announced  reception  of  M.  Gabard,  French  Consul,  who  was  forced 
to  cancel  the  appointment  because  of  illness. 

The  last  official  item  of  the  1960  annual  program  was  an  open  meeting— attended 
by  several  AATF  members-of  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations  in  the  Wedgewood  Ballroom  of  Hotel  Sylvania.  Thus  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  1960  Annual  Meeting  was  brought  to  a  close,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  34th  meeting  will  convene  in  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Gibson  in  Cincinnati  on 
December  29-30,  1961.  (It  is  possible,  however,  that  MLA  may  decide  to  meet  in 
another  city  with  larger  hotels,  in  view  of  the  overcrowding  experienced  this  year 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.) 

January  5,  1961  Secretary -Treasurer 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 


HOBART  RYLAND 

The  following  resolution  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hobart  Ryland  was 
adopted  by  the  Kentucky  Chapter  of  the  AATF: 

Whereas,  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Hobart  Ryland,  Professor  of  French  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  for  twenty-five  years,  on  July  21,  1960,  in  Lexington,  the  career  of 
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a  distinguished  scholar,  an  eminent  professor,  and  a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  has  been  ended;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French  wherein  he  served  so  faithfully  will  forever  hold  in  grateful 
memory  his  intellectual  leadership,  his  sterling  character,  his  sincerity  of  address,  his 
gentle  graciousness,  and  his  modesty  of  manner;  therefore 
Be  it  resolved 

First:  That  members  of  this  chapter  rededicate  themselves  to  the  task  of  attaining 
those  goals  of  the  organization  for  which  he  labored  unceasingly. 

Second:  That  the  chapter  sponsor  a  ‘‘Ryland  Memorial  Fund  to  which  friends, 
colleagues,  former  students,  and  other  interested  persons  may  contribute  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  memory. 

Third:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  recorded  in  the  Minute  Book  of  Kentucky 
Chapter,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  French 
Review  for  publication. 

Contributions  to  the  "Ryland  Memorial  Fund”  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman,  Dr. 
T.  C.  Walker,  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Dr.  Paul  F.  Angiolillo, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Miss  Edith  L.  Monson,  Georgetown 
College,  Georgetown,  Kentucky;  Dr.  A.  J.  Richards,  Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky;  Miss  Margaret  Rowbotham,  Lafayette  High  School,  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Sister  Marianne  O.  H.  S.  Margaret  Hall  School,  Versailles,  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Klara  J. 
Welsh,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 

J.  Louise  Matthews 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SPECIAL  ELECTION  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

At  the  request  of  President  Nostrand,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  conducted  a  special 
election  in  Region  V,  during  October  and  November,  1960,  to  fill  the  vacancy  result¬ 
ing  from  the  moving  of  the  incumbent  to  another  region,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
alternate.  The  Regional  Representative  1,  1960  to  September  1,  1962. 

Region  V  (South  Atlantic):  William  N.  Felt  (North  Carolina),  First  and  Second 
Alternates:  tie  between  Mrs.  C.  L.  Epting  (South  Carolina)  and  John  T.  McBride 
(Tennessee). 

Vacancy  filled  in  Vlth  Region  (East  Central) 

At  the  regular  election  held  in  the  Vlth  Region  in  1960,  Hobart  Ryland  (Kentucky) 
was  elected  Regional  Representative.  There  was  a  tie  for  First  and  Second  Alternates 
between  Elton  Hocking  (Indiana)  and  Charles  Carlut  (Ohio).  Due  to  the  death 
during  the  summer  of  1960  of  Professor  Ryland  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  tie. 
President  Nostrand  drew  lots  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  tie  was  resolved 
in  favor  of  Charles  Carlut.  Elton  Hocking  now  becomes  the  first  alternate  and  Alma 
Noble  (West  Virginia)  becomes  the  second  alternate. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

December  1,  1960.  Secretary-Treasurer 
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LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter  was  held  at  Dahlstrom’s  Res¬ 
taurant  in  Huntington,  New  York.  After  a  delicious  Smorgasbord,  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  AATF  annual  contest.  These  were  presented  to  teachers  of  prize-winning 
students,  for  presentation  at  their  various  schools.  After  much  merriment  and  ap¬ 
plause,  M.  Henri  Salembier,  outgoing  president  presented  the  new  officers  for  the 
1960-61  school  year.  They  are:  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vamvakis  of  South  High, 
Valley  Stream;  Vice  President,  Mr.  Martin  Sabin  of  Roslyn  High;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
E.  Anderson  of  Jerusalem  Avenue  Jr.  High,  North  Bellmore;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Dr.  Joseph  Heintz  of  Plainedge  High  School;  and  Recording  Secretary,  Florence  E. 
Johnson  of  Huntington  High.  The  outgoing  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vamvakis 
then  read  the  last  minutes  for  1959-60,  sumarizing  our  accomplishments  for  the  year. 
Outgoing  Treasurer,  Mr.  Martin  Sabin  then  read  a  treasurer’s  report  and  presented 
our  membership  list,  now  the  fourth  largest  in  the  country,  to  incoming  Treasurer, 
Tom  Anderson.  The  Long  Island  Chapter  then  joined  in  feting  retiring  member. 
Miss  Doris  Benson,  to  whom  we  presented  an  honorary  life  membership. 

The  annual  fall  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  October  at  the  Casa  Loma  in  Hicks- 
ville,  and  featured  a  talk  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Avery,  of  South  High  School,  Valley 
Stream  about  her  Sabbatical  year  in  France.  The  members  were  then  entertained  with 
French  ballads  and  popular  songs  rendered  by  Mr.  Arnold  Messner,  of  Great  Neck 
High  School,  tenor. 

Florence  E.  Johnson 
Recording  Secretary 
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Creative  Works 

Supervielle,  Jules.  Le  Corps  tragique.  Poèmes.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1959.  Pp.  164. 

NF  6,50. 

Le  Corps  tragique,  le  dernier  recueil  du  poète,  publié  l’année  qui  a  précédé  sa 
mort,  est  d’un  Supervielle  fidèle  à  lui-même.  Rien  ici  n’indique  une  déchéance,  au 
contraire;  dans  les  deux  parties  du  livre  qui  nous  paraissent  les  meilleures,  “Le 
Corps  tragique”  (qui  a  donné  son  nom  à  tout  le  recueil)  et  “Légendaires,”  nous 
trouvons  un  poète  qu’une  longue  carrière  a  mûri  et  parfois  grandi.  Son  horizon 
s’est  resserré;  ce  n’est  plus  tant  le  poète  des  espaces  interstellaires  qui  nous  parle, 
mais  un  poète  penché  sur  lui-même.  Supervielle  est  pourtant  toujours  en  marge  de 
lui-même,  soucieux  de  se  saisir,  tout  en  sachant  qu’il  ne  pourra  jamais  le  faire  dans 
cette  fuite  où  son  être  multiplié  lui  échappe  sans  cesse.  11  ne  vit  qu’à  ces  extrêmes 
frontières  où  tout  meurt,  où  tout  recommence,  où  le  réel  devient  fumée,  où  la 
fumée  à  son  tour  devient  être.  Ne  pouvant  se  saisir,  il  se  contente  d’innombrables 
approximations  de  lui-même.  Nul  plus  que  lui  n’a  eu  le  sens  de  l’ubiquité,  de 
l’éparpillement  du  moi,  d’un  moi  déchiqueté,  noyé  dans  l’univers,  vivant  de  nom¬ 
breuses  vies  sauf  la  sienne,  des  moi  divers  à  qui  il  faut  chaque  jour  le  champ  illimité 
des  métamorphoses  et  des  métempsycoses.  Il  est  poète  “cosmique”  qui  se  connaît 
“cent  patries." 

Le  poète  doute  de  lui,  des  choses,  de  son  passage  sur  la  terre.  Si  on  l’appelle  où 
il  se  trouvait: 

Il  ne  reste  plus  qu’un  frisson 
D’oiseau,  de  lézard,  de  poisson 
A  la  recherche  d’un  pauvre  homme. 

Voilà  les  animaux  qui  apparaissent  au  cours  de  toute  son  œuvre,  symboles  de  fuite, 
de  légèreté,  d’instabilité  (n’a-t-on  pas  vu  dans  le  lézard  son  totem?).  Ce  doute  du 
poète  est  cependant  un  doute  positif  qui  se  laissera  capter  dans  le  cadre— toujours 
souple  et  fragile— du  poème;  un  doute  qui  vit  de  mots,  se  laisse  contourner  par  les 
images  et  les  rythmes.  Chaque  poème  chez  Supervielle  marque  un  instant;  il  est  un 
acte  de  fraîcheur  et  de  nouveauté;  aucun  poème  ne  nous  donne  l’impression  qu’il  est 
fermé  et  qu’il  est  le  dernier. 

Ce  recueil  nous  apporte  le  témoignage  d’un  homme  autant  que  d’un  poète.  On 
pourrait  même  dire  que  c’est  par  une  sorte  de  pressentiment  de  sa  fin  prochaine  que 
le  poète  appelle  ce  dernier  recueil  Le  Corps  tragique.  Ce  sont,  il  semble  en  avoir  la 
certitude,  les  derniers  jours  de  son  corps.  Il  se  voit  vivre  et  en  fait  ses  excuses.  Ce 
corps,  que  l’acte  seul  de  respirer  paralyse,  le  poète  se  demande  s’il  ne  serait  pas 
seulement  “une  posthume  ruse  mal  respirante  et  le  nez  en  avant”;  il  se  voit  “buvant 
déjà  sans  soif  la  dure  bière  interminable,  où  il  faudra  finir.”  11  vit  sur  lui  une  sorte 
de  pré-mort:  ses  désirs  sont  “noirs  de  déplaisir,”  les  chats  deviennent  chats-huants, 
les  animaux  autour  de  lui  forment  un  ’’bestiaire  malfaisant”  et,  dans  la  grotte  de 
son  cerveau,  ses  pensées  “chauve-sourient,”  Supervielle  capte  ici  un  moment  émouvant: 
c’est  celui  où  le  silence  poétique  qu’il  a  toujours  frôlé,  aux  frontières  duquel  il 
s’est  taillé  de  belles  terres  de  poésie,  devient  celui-  de  l’être  tout  entier.  Les  mots  que 
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le  poète  ne  prononce  pas  seront  bientôt  ceux  que  l’homme  ne  pourra  plus  prononcer. 
Sa  mémoire  elle  aussi  s’approche  de  sa  fin:  "éprise  du  tombeau,”  elle  sent  "que  vont 
la  quitter  ses  ultimes  oiseaux.”  L'homme,  aussi  bien  que  le  poète,  sait  que  ces 
oiseaux  sont  prêts  pour  leur  dernier  envol: 

Je  crains  qu’à  la  moindre  indolence 
Je  ne  devienne  du  silence. 

Je  le  crains  et  je  le  souhaite 
Mais  pourquoi  cette  confidence 
D’homme  bien  plus  que  de  poète. 

Dans  la  dernière  "prose”  du  recueil,  qu’on  peut  considérer  comme  un  testament 
du  poète,  son  Art  poétique,  Supervielle  nous  dit  qu’il  n’a  renoncé  à  aucun  de  ses 
âges:  même  si  son  visage  dit  son  “dernier  âge,”  son  regard  "a  tous  les  âges  à  la  fois.” 
La  fuite  hors  du  temps  et  de  soi-même  est  traduite  d’une  façon  très  ingénieuse  et 
charmante  par  le  poète  quand  il  nous  dit  qu’il  a  non  seulement  l’esprit  de  l’escalier, 
mais  aussi  les  joies,  les  douleurs,  les  triomphes,  les  remords,  toutes  les  vicissitudes  de 
l’escalier;  que  c’est  souvent  quand  un  événement  s’est  produit  qu’il  entend  craquer 
les  marches  de  son  “escalier  confidentiel,”  son  “escalier  de  poèmes.”  On  ne  saurait 
dire  avec  plus  de  finesse  la  naissance  du  poème.  Le  poète  est,  selon  lui,  quelqu’un  qui 
"cherche  sa  pensée  et  redoute  de  la  trouver,”  qui  est  tout  entier  dans  la  poursuite 
de  l’image  et  non  dans  la  démonstration  de  quoi  que  ce  soit.  Nous  surprenons  ici 
Supervieile  dans  l’acte  de  décomposition  du  réel  pour  le  faire  entrer  dans  le  monde 
du  rêve:  "j’aspire  à  rêver  tous  les  instants  de  ma  vie,  à  leur  donner  un  corps  fabuleux 
de  sirène  grâce  à  quoi  je  puis  accueillir  le  miracle  de  la  poésie  encore  amorphe,  et 
toujours  menaçant,  tant  qu’on  ne  lui  a  pas  donné  l’hospitalité  du  poème.” 

Des  Supervielle  assez  divers  se  côtoient  dans  ce  recueil:  à  la  fantaisie  macabre  de  la 
"Fable  des  deux  défunts”  et  de  “La  Clocharde,”  succède  la  fantaisie  légère  et  en¬ 
fantine  du  "Mirliton  magique,”  que  le  poète  écrit  pour  sa  petite-fille  Laurence  qui 
a  quatre  mois.  Capable  de  toutes  les  métamorphoses,  Supervielle  retrouve  ici  l’âge  de 
l’enfance;  c’est  son  “art  d’être  grand-père”  qu’il  dit  avec  naïveté,  gentillesse,  humour 
et  poésie.  On  peut  sourire  si  l’on  veut  devant  ces  vers  où  Laurence  découvre  le  monde 
et  apprend  tout  dans  les  yeux  de  sa  mère,  ou  bien  les  accepter  tout  simplement  comme 
le  témoignage  d’un  esprit  qui  se  renouvelle  sans  cesse  et  mime  l’enfance  avec  enfance: 

Le  temps  de  respirer 
Et  c’était  l’alphabet. 

Le  temps  de  mettre  un  peigne 
C’était  déjà  Montaigne, 

Le  temps  de  soupirer 
Et  c’était  Bossuet, 

Elle  met  un  chapeau, 

Et  c’était  Edgar  Poe  .  .  . 

Ce  recueil  contient  encore  des  traductions  de  Garcia  Lorca  ("Le  Martyre  de  Sainte 
Eulalie”)  et  de  Jorge  Guillen  (“Les  Airs”)  qui  sont  de  bonnes  traductions,  très  fidèles 
à  l’original.  Il  se  termine  par  des  "proses”  qui  sont  presque  toutes  remarquables.  Le 
passage  de  la  poésie  à  la  prose  se  fait  sans  heurts  chez  Supervielle.  Comme  sa  poésie, 
sa  prose  est  souple,  ductile,  d’un  mouvement  harmonieux  et  aisé.  La  même  fantaisie 
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s’y  déploie:  on  y  trouve  par  exemple  une  tortue  qui  est  devenue  “le  post-scriptum 
en  écaille  d’elle-même,”  qui  s’apitoie  sur  ses  pattes  “filles  de  la  lenteur  et  petites- 
filles  de  la  timidité”;  le  poète  qui  est  métamorphosé  en  rhinocéros,  si  heureux  de 
trotter  dans  la  brousse  et  d’engendrer  autour  de  lui  des  cactus,  des  forêts  humides, 
des  étangs,  jusqu’au  moment  où  il  entend  distinctement  deux  vers  de  Mallarmé  dans 
sa  tête  dure  et  cornée,  et  où  “décidément,  tout  était  à  recommencer”! 

Les  amateurs  de  Supervielle  aimeront  le  dernier  aveu  de  ce  poète  de  fantaisie,  de 
tendresse  et  de  fuite. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Alfred  Glauser 

Salacrou,  Armand.  Boulevard  Durand.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  288.  NF  9. 

Le  théâtre  français  des  années  30  et  40  associa  intimement  dans  la  création  drama¬ 
tique  metteurs  en  scène  et  auteurs.  A  l'équipe  bien  connue  que  formèrent  Louis 
Jouvet  et  Jean  Giraudoux  mériterait  d’être  ajoutée  celle  de  Charles  ûullin  et  d’Ar¬ 
mand  Salacrou  qui  date  également  des  années  20  finissantes. 

C’est  Duilin  qui  créa  pour  Salacrou  le  Savonarole  de  l’admirable  La  Terre  est 
Ronde,  à  la  veille  de  la  lie  guerre  mondiale.  C’est  encore  lui  qui,  la  paix  revenue, 
mit  en  scène  l’Archipel  Lenoir  où  il  campa  un  patriarche  salace,  son  dernier  rôle. 
C’est  alors  que  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  l’un  des  disciples  de  Duilin,  créa  pour  Salacrou 
Les  Nuits  de  la  Colère,  une  très  belle  pièce  sur  la  Résistance.  Cote  à  côte  avec  ces  deux 
créations,  la  reprise  de  l’Inconnue  d’Arras  par  la  Comédie  Française  à  la  Salle  Luxem¬ 
bourg  marqua  l'apogée  de  Salacrou,  joué  simultanément  dans  trois  théâtres. 

C’est  dans  cette  même  salle  Luxembourg,  rebaptisée  Théâtre  de  France,  que 
Barrault  compte  créer  la  toute  dernière  pièce  de  Salacrou,  Boulevard  Durand. 

Dans  les  notes  qui  suivent  cette  œuvre  Salacrou  nous  conhe:  “pour  la  première 
fois  de  ma  vie  d’écrivain  j’ai  le  sentiment  d’avoir  écrit  ce  que  j’avais  exactement  envie 
d'écrire  et  c’est  l’esprit  apaisé  que  je  termine  ce  livre.” 

11  avait,  dit-il,  été  hanté  depuis  son  enfance  par  le  souvenir  d’un  leader  syndicaliste 
et  anarchiste,  victime  d’une  conspiration  patronale  qui  entraîna  sa  condamnation  à 
mort  et  le  fit  sombrer  dans  la  folie.  L’émotion  que  Salacrou  ressentit  devant  cette 
injustice  fut  profonde.  C’est  l’histoire  de  Jules  Durand  qu’il  a  choisie  pour  revenir  à 
la  scène  après  un  assez  long  silence. 

Dans  la  mise  en  œuvre  de  Boulevard  Durand,  on  retrouve  les  qualités  du  drama¬ 
turge  qu’un  long  travail  avec  Duilin  avait  préparé  à  utiliser  les  ressources  d’un 
plateau  de  théâtre  et  le  style  de  jeu  d’une  troupe  habituée  aux  scènes  d’ensemble. 
Une  simple  vignette  scénique  où  deux  groupes  de  grévistes  font  la  quête  auprès  des 
commerçants  de  leur  quartier,  la  grande  scène  du  procès  où  un  mouvement  de  va-et- 
vient  brutal  montre  les  ouvriers  broyés  par  la  machine  judiciaire,  évoquent  le  Sala¬ 
crou  des  grandes  pièces. 

Par  contre,  les  personnages  qu’il  campe  devant  nous  font  trop  souvent  songer  à 
des  silhouettes  de  carton.  Lorsque  le  père  de  Jules  Durand  a  enfin  compris  quelles 
sont  les  machinations  de  ces  messieurs  du  patronat,  son  indignation  s’exprime  par 
le  même  juron  inlassablement  répété  jusqu’à  la  chute  du  rideau.  Et  lorsque  les 
patrons  eux-mêmes  sont  en  scène  on  éprouve  un  sentiment  de  gêne  devant  certaines 
déclarations  trop  délibérément  odieuses,  certaines  attitudes  trop  fabriquées. 

Le  personnage  principal  lui-même  n’échappe  pas  à  la  critique.  Salacrou  lui  a  donné 
une  coloration  quasi  évangélique  qui  peut  parfois  prêter  à  sourire.  Dans  une  pièce 
où  la  psychologie  des  personnages  reste  sommaire  une  tirade  de  Durand  sur  le  sort 
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de  l’homme  jeté  dans  un  monde  incompréhensible,  tirade  que  rien  n’a  préparée, 
surprend,  particulièrement  au  milieu  du  procès  dont  nous  signalions  plus  haut 
l’excellent  rythme  scénique. 

Peut-être  Salacrou  fera-t-il  disparaître  au  cours  des  répétitions  ces  dissonances  qui 
déparent  sa  pièce? 

Nous  ne  pouvons  que  le  souhaiter  et  attendre  avec  intérêt  et  quelque  inquiétude 
cette  “chronique  d’un  procès  oublié.” 

Oberlin  College  Simon  Barenbaum 


Forton,  Jean.  L’Epmgle  du  Jeu.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  290.  NF  10. 

Nous  sommes  en  1944  à  Bordeaux,  dans  le  collège  jésuite  que  fréquentent  “tout 
ce  que  la  ville  comporte  de  huppé,  de  fils  d’avocats,  de  gros  négociants,  rejetons 
d’illustres  familles  locales,  qui,  [. ..]  au  lieu  de  développer  ici  les  vertus  tradition¬ 
nelles  de  la  bourgeoisie,  deviennent  fourbes,  paresseux,  grossiers,  menteurs,  frous¬ 
sards  et  laidement  vicieux.”  Le  ton  de  ce  court  extrait  montre  bien  que  tout  le  livre 
est  une  violente  attaque  dirigée  contre  la  méthode  des  jésuites.  "Les  pères  ont  une 
psychologie  qui  ne  s’embarasse  pas  de  nuances.  Projetés  sur  terre  pour  régner,  ils 
cassent,  broient,  écrasent  et  malaxent  jusqu’à  ce  qu’une  fois  morte  toute  résistance, 
à  leur  guise,  ils  puissent  mouler  ces  larves  à  eux  confiées,  en  faire  des  hommes  à 
leur  service.”  Le  héros,  qui  est  aussi  le  narrateur,  est  un  brillant  élève  de  seize  ans, 
intelligent  mais  fier,  qui  se  révolte  contre  1’infiexible  règle  des  Pères.  Cette  révolte  est 
plus  que  le  refus  d’une  discipline  maniaque  et  tatillonne,  c’est  le  mouvement  profond 
d’une  âme  pure  qui,  engagée  dans  l’étroit  couloir  qui  mène  de  l’adolescence  à  la 
jeunesse,  aux  prises  avec  un  monde  hostile  et  cruel  (la  guerre,  les  bombardements, 
le  froid,  la  faim),  cherche  passionément  un  sens  à  la  vie.  Elle  ne  semble  le  trouver 
que  dans  cette  disponibilité  de  soi,  cette  liberté  même,  dont  la  privation  l’engage  dans 
une  révolte  permanente.  Cercle  vicieux:  Michel  de  Pierrefeu  et  le  Père  de  Labarthe, 
piéfet  des  études,  s’affrontent  en  un  duel  sans  issue. 

Le  pouvoir  du  Père  de  Labarthe  est  pourtant  étrange:  il  fascine  ses  victimes.  Cruel, 
despotique,  grand  seigneur  impatient  d’étendre  son  champ  d’action,  il  décide  de 
changer  de  lactique,  c’est  à  dire  de  “séduire”  les  rebelles  pour  les  engager  à  ses 
côtés  contre  un  ennemi  vraiment  digne  de  lui:  l’occupant  allemand.  Enivrés  d’héro¬ 
ïsme,  de  vertu,  de  liberté,  ses  anciennes  victimes  le  suivent  avec  une  adoration  fana¬ 
tique.  Mais  la  résistance  n’est  pas  un  jeu  de  boy  scout:  ils  seront  fusillés  pour  avoir 
essayé  de  faire  sauter  un  train  allemand.  Le  Père  de  Labarthe  lui,  tire  son  épingle 
du  jeu:  il  abandonne  ses  disciples  et  va  se  terrer  dans  les  caves  du  collège  où  il 
attend  la  Libération.  "A  la  rentrée  suivante,  décoré,  chargé  d’honneurs,  il  fut 
nommé  Supérieur,  puis  peu  après  Provincial,  poste  qu’il  méritait  amplement  malgré 
son  jeune  âge,  pour  ses  exceptionnelles  qualités  d’organisateur  et  de  meneur  d’hom¬ 
mes.” 

Ce  n’est  pas  seulement  la  violence  verbale  du  narrateur  qui  fait  le  procès  des 
Jésuites,  c’est  l’histoire  même  telle  qu’elle  se  développe.  Car  cette  pureté,  cette  soif  de 
liberté  qui  dressent  les  meilleurs  de  ses  élèves  contre  lui.  le  Père  de  Labarthe  sait  les 
utiliser  à  son  unique  profit,  les  détournant  vers  d’autres  cibles  qu’il  veut  atteindre; 
et  l’action  qu’il  se  propose  est  si  dérisoire,  si  gratuite  que  son  attitude  apparait  vrai¬ 
ment  monstrueuse.  C’est  cette  lâche  utilisation  mercantile  d’autrui,  de  ses  défauts,  de 
ses  vices  comme  de  ses  qualités  et  de  ses  vertus,  cette  façon  de  ne  jamais  voir  dans 
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les  autres  que  de  vils  objets  à  manier  "ad  majorera  Dei  gloriam,”  que  l’on  condamne 
avec  dégoût  chez  le  Préfet  des  études. 

Ce  livre  admirable,  peut-être  injuste  dans  sa  passion,  mais  sincère,  généreux,  palpi¬ 
tant  d’une  indignation  encore  toute  chaude  d’adolescent,  méritait  de  retenir  1  attention 
des  jurys  de  fin  d’année.  Leur  circonspection,  hélas,  a  aveuglé  leur  jugement.  Mais 
croyez  moi,  cette  année,  avant  le  Goncourt,  lisez  L  Epingle  du  Jeu. 

Poirot-Delpech,  Bertrand.  La  Crasse  Matinée.  Paris:  Denoël,  1960.  Pp.  204.  NF  7,50. 

Le  premier  roman  de  Poirot-Delpech,  Le  Grand  Dadais ,  avait  été  fort  remarqué 
il  y  a  deux  ans.  Amusant,  prestement  écrit,  il  exploitait  à  sa  manière  le  terrain  con¬ 
quis  et  occupé  par  Françoise  Sagan.  Ce  second  roman,  La  Grasse  Matinée ,  sans  tout 
à  fait  combler  les  espoirs  éveillés  par  son  prédécesseur,  marque  un  très  net  progrès. 
Le  héros,  Frédéric,  40  ans,  est  un  "professionnel  des  choses  nobles.”  En  termes  pédants, 
c’est  un  spécialiste  “des  questions  de  promotion  sociale.”  Une  longue  pratique  des 
mouvements  de  jeunesse  lui  a  donné  un  goût  vif  pour  les  idées  générales  et  les 
grands  élans  vagues.  "Pipe  à  la  bouche,  un  lacet  de  rapin  en  guise  de  cravate,  un 
peu  voûté  dans  sa  vieille  veste  de  daim  luisante,  il  avait  ainsi  passé  près  de  vingt 
ans  de  permanences  en  permanences,  devenu  maître  dans  l’art  de  regonfler  les  troupes, 
de  rédiger  des  communiqués,  d’animer  débats,  colloques  et  autres  séminaires  ou 
d’obtenir  patronages  et  subventions.”  C’est  ainsi  qu’il  s’occupe  des  "mal  logés,”  des 
"Intellectuels  d’Ile-de-France,”  des  “convalescents  de  la  médecine  libre,”  des  "anciens 
chanteurs  de  Saint  Nicolas,”  des  "déshérités  de  l’Europe,”  rêvant  "de  jouer  un  jour 
les  penseurs  sans  frontière  dans  quelque  assemblée  pseudo-diplomatique,  de  servir 
de  conscience  délibérante  au  monde  avec  une  poignée  de  Prix  Nobel  et  de  poètes 
mexicains.”  Il  s’attache  à  une  jeune  fille,  Claudie,  qui,  d'abord  séduite  par  l'assurance 
de  l’homme  mûr  ne  tarde  pas  à  le  voir  lucidement  pour  ce  qu'il  est:  un  adolescent 
prolongé  dont  les  velléités  poursuivies  en  rêve  ne  sont  "qu'une  gigantesque  mastur¬ 
bation.”  L’échec  de  cet  amour  dont  il  avait  espéré  qu'il  l'ancrerait  enfin  dans  le 
réel,  conduit  Frédéric  à  se  rendre  compte  que  sa  grasse  matinée  est  finie,  et  qu'il 
est  enfin  temps  de  se  lever.  Il  se  suicide. 

Les  onze  chapitres  de  ce  roman  témoignent  d’une  science  déjà  très  sûre  dans  le 
choix  des  moments  importants  d’une  intrigue.  A  peine,  vers  la  fin,  quelques  longueurs 
déparent-elles  un  ensemble  vif,  mordant  mais  sans  amertume,  attrayant  et  souvent 
brillamment  écrit.  Poirot-Delpech  a  encore  le  souille  un  peu  court,  mais  on  ne  peut 
que  souscrire  à  ce  que  Mauriac  écrivait  à  propos  du  Grand  Dadais :  “Vous  êtes  un 
écrivain,  Mr.  Poirot-Delpech,  et  vous  serez  un  moraliste.” 


Gautier,  Jean- Jacques.  Si  tu  ne  m’aimes  pas,  je  t’aime.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  223. 

Le  narrateur,  écrivain  et  critique  dramatique  comme  l’auteur,  rencontre  par 
hasard  son  ex-femme.  Il  la  revoit  plusieurs  fois;  elle  lui  raconte  la  vie  qu’elle  a  menée 
depuis  son  divorce.  Cet  ancien  mari  est  un  confident  agréable  et  compréhensif,  tout 
désigné  pour  la  consoler  lorsque  son  amant,  marié,  l’abandonne  pour  retrouver  le 
droit  chemin  du  devoir  conjugal.  Les  anciens  époux  redeviennent  amants;  elle  reprend 
goût  à  la  vie.  Elle  s’aperçoit  alors  qu'elle  n’aime  toujours  pas  son  mari,  qu’elle 
n’avait  pas  divorcé  sans  raisons,  et  l’ex-mari  écrivain  n’a  plus  qu’à  se  consoler  en... 
éreintant  la  prochaine  pièce  qu’il  verra,  et  en  sublimant  par  la  création  littéraire  la 
déception  du  mari  deux  fois  répudié. 

J.  J.  Gautier  s’amuse  visiblement  à  écrire  ce  roman  trop  bavard  pour  être  réussi. 
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Il  se  campe  dans  ses  fonctions  de  “terreur  des  théâtres  parisiens,”  il  glisse  de  temps 
à  autre  une  habile  réclame  pour  ses  précédents  romans,  il  prend  plaisir  à  mystifier, 
croit-il.  ses  lecteurs,  ou  plutôt  ses  lectrices.  Car  ce  roman,  dédié  à  Madame  Simone, 
vise  avec  une  complaisance  qui  tourne  parfois  au  masochisme,  le  public  féminin  du 

Tout  Paris,  celui  qui,  de  bouche  à  oreille  fait  le  succès  mondain  d’une  œuvre.  Le 
résultat  de  cet  effort  si  concerté  se  lit  avec  un  léger  agacement,  un  intérêt  pressé,  et 
le  plaisir  inavouable  de  découvrir  dans  cet  impitoyable  critique  un  simple  amuseur 
de  bonne  compagnie.  Recommandé  aux  lecteurs  du  Figaro. 

Majault,  Joseph.  L’Eté  trop  court.  Paris:  Robert  I.afîont,  1960.  Pp.  289. 

Un  homme  d'age  mûr  se  sépare  d’une  femme  qu'il  n’aime  plus  depuis  longtemps. 
Il  prend  cette  décision  apres  avoir  rencontré  une  jeune  divorcée  qui  devient  sa 
maîtresse.  Mais  il  découvre  rapidement  que  sa  fille  adoptive,  Manuela,  a  besoin  de 
lui  et  souffre  de  voir  "l'autre”  la  frustrer  de  l’affection  paternelle.  Sa  maîtresse  le 
quittera,  refusant  de  partager  un  amour  qu’elle  sait  indivisible. 

Ce  roman,  le  cinquième  de  son  auteur,  prouve  une  subtile  connaissance  de  la 
psychologie  romanesque  et  une  très  grande  maîtrise  stylistique,  peut-être  gagnée  au 
contact  de  Mauriac  sur  qui  Majault  a  écrit  un  bon  essai.  C’est  le  livre  d’un  homme 
d’expérience,  honnête,  lucide,  qui  cherche  sans  complaisance  ni  cynisme  à  mener 
une  vie  droite.  La  nostalgie  qu'évoque  le  titre  emprunté  à  Baudelaire,  le  ton  grave 
de  l’auteur  et  la  vigilante  tendresse  dont  il  enveloppe  ses  personnages  donnent  à  ce 
roman  un  charme  prenant. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 

Civilization 

Manuel,  Frank  E.  The  Eighteenth  Century  Confronts  the  Gods.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xvi-j-336.  $6.75. 

The  nature  of  the  gods,  especially  as  envisaged  by  Western  civilization  during  the 
Enlightenment  is.  Professor  Manuel  tells  us  at  the  outset,  the  subject  of  inquiry  for 
the  present  study.  The  Preface  leads  us  to  suspect,  not  unjustly  it  turns  out,  that 
there  will  be  ancillary  investigations  and  revelations  as  well.  For  instance,  we  read 
(p.  viii)  that,  whether  it  was  the  primitive  world,  Antiquity,  Christianity,  the  religious 
Mysteries,  Platonism  or  Nature,  the  philosophes  were  always  “unveiling.”  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  declaration:  "Now  their  turn  too  has  come.”  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  clear:  in  the  work  at  hand  eighteenth-century  thinkers,  particularly  those  in 
France,  are— as  though  for  the  first  time— to  be  exposed  in  all  their  propagandizing, 
proselytizing  or  doctrinal  nakedness. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  and  there  is  little  in  these  pages  on  the  philosophes 
that  adds  to  the  information  already  accessible  in  the  studies  of  other  twentieth- 
century  scholars.  The  author  states,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  "pretend  to  bibliogra¬ 
phical  exhaustiveness”  (p.  vii)  and  that  "There  has  been  no  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  long  lists  of  titles  in  the  relevant  sections  of  pioneer  works”  (pp.  vii-viii).  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  bibliographical  lists.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  Mr.  Manuel  seems  expressly  to  avoid  the  secondary  sources 
and  advanced  interpretations  of  recent  scholarship— at  least  where  the  philosophes 
are  concerned— perhaps  the  better  to  found  his  study  almost  exclusively  on  primary 
sources.  These  latter  include  key  published  works  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries  as  well  as  Newton’s  manuscripts  in  Cambridge,  England,  Vico’s  annotations 
in  copies  of  his  works  in  Naples,  and  John  Adams’s  marginalia  among  his  books 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  such  an  approach 
are  obvious:  it  is  good  to  have  this  basic  ground  once  again  investigated  with  care; 
and  a  certain  independence  in  scholarly  judgment  may  well  be  the  result.  On  the 
other  hand.  Professor  Manners  time  might  have  been  otherwise  profitably  spent 
than  following  the  well-beaten  paths  of  erudition,  even  though  the  libraries  to 
which  the  pilgrimages  have  been  made  are  indeed  illustrious;  then  too,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  greater  familiarity  with  readily  available  insights  that,  after  all, 
do  exist  in  publications  of  the  recent  past  would  have  stood  him  in  excellent  stead. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  Professor  Manuel’s  chief  merits  lies  far  less  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  added  anything  significantly  new  to  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion  than  that  he  has  assembled  between  the  covers  of  one  book  and  presented  in 
pleasing  fashion  what  was  already  a  fund  of  knowledge  familiar  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  specialist.  His  method  of  procedure  has  been  roughly  as  follows:  to  discern 
the  finite  number  of  patterns  concealed  in  the  welter  of  diverse  theories,  conjectures 
and  erudite  exercises,  both  orthodox  and  impious,  that  were  current  during  a 
period  which,  extending  through  the  French  Revolution,  had  begun  in  1680,  the 
year  of  "Halley’s  comet.”  (Mr.  Manuel  has  here  confused  Bayle's  famous  comet  of 
1680  with  Halley’s  comet  of  1682.)  These  patterns  were,  in  turn,  to  become  the 
basis  for  the  various  chapters.  Each  chapter  is  itself  broken  up  into  smaller  units. 
Chapter  IV,  "The  Birth  of  the  Gods."  is  divided  into  six  parts:  1)  "The  Rationalist 
Myth  of  Origins”;  2)  “Vico:  the  Giganti  and  their  Joves";  3)  “Mr.  Hume’s  Natural 
History”;  4)  “Président  de  Brosses:  In  Memory  of  the  Little  Fetish”;  5)  "Nicolas- 
Antoine  Boulanger:  The  Trauma  of  the  Flood”;  6)  “Baron  d'Holbach's  Contagion 
sacrée." 

The  choice  of  figures  to  be  treated  is  itself  revealing  as  to  the  approach  adopted. 
In  the  chapter  called  “Introductory,”  it  is  stated  that  three  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  the  eighteenth  century— Newton,  Vico  and  Hume— are  central  to  the  study,  while 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Diderot  are  on  the  periphery,  anil  Leibnitz  and  Kant  re¬ 
main,  according  to  Mr.  Manuel,  "virtually  uninvolved”  (p.  10).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  secondary  figures  like  Boulanger.  Court  de  Cébelin  and  Dupuis  are  granted 
the  same  careful  attention  as  the  Newtons,  the  Vicos  and  the  Humes,  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find.  More  than  passing  interest  is  reserved  only  for  those  who  have 
devoted  one  or  more  literary  essays  or  scholarly  treatises  exclusively  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  have,  in  consequence,  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
present  inquiry  been  neglected,  and,  if  so,  does  this  neglect  suggest  something  short 
of  complete  understanding  of  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  eighteenth-century  thinkers 
often  proceeded?  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  were  those  who  avoided  svstema- 
tization  like  the  plague  or  would  treat  a  given  subject  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  The  digressive  approach  was,  of  course,  a  common  one,  and  among  the 
reasons  for  its  use  was  the  necessity  of  eluding  the  censor’s  scissors  or  the  shadow  of 
the  Bastille.  Btiffon  was  speaking  from  experience  when  he  wrote  the  Président  de 
Brosses:  “Souvent  l'on  fait  passer  dans  un  in-quarto  des  choses  que  l’on  ne  peut  dire 
en  un  in-douze”  (Letter  of  14  July,  1760). 

By  limiting  himself  almost  entirely  to  those  texts  which  are  obviously  devoted  to 
tbe  themes  that  interest  him,  Mr.  Manuel  cannot  but  miss,  upon  occasion,  the  best. 
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if  not  necessarily  the  best-known  sources.  Granted  this  may  not  hold  for  the  more 
systematic  but  less  outstanding  philosophes;  the  fact  remains  that  often  enough  it 
is  true  for  men  like  Montesquieu,  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  Perhaps  Professor  Manuel 
has  been  too  hasty  in  dismissing  the  Sage  of  Ferney  as  author  of  "the  trite  Dialogues 
d’Evhèmère"  (p.  10),  just  as  he  may  well  have  been  overly  hasty  in  drawing  Chapter 
III  to  a  close  with  the  following  comment  on  the  eighteenth  century:  "In  fact, 
'Nothing  is  mysterious’  soon  became  the  credo  of  the  age  and  all  truths  were  declared 
to  be  self-evident”  (p.  125).  But  again  Voltaire  comes  to  mind,  for  it  was  he  who 
wrote:  ‘Je  suis  prêt  quelquefois  de  tomber  dans  le  désespoir,  quand  je  songe  qu’a- 
près  toutes  mes  recherches,  je  ne  sais  ni  d’où  je  viens,  ni  ce  que  je  suis,  ni  où  j’irai,  ni 
ce  que  je  deviendrai.”  Indeed,  it  might  be  safely  said  that,  to  a  man,  the  greater 
luminaries  among  the  philosophes  were  only  too  well  aware  that  their  knowledge 
of  self  in  particular  and  of  the  universe  in  general  was  far  from  perfect. 

Considerable  attention  in  the  study  is  given  to  Sir  Issac  Newton’s  place  among 
the  mythographers,  and  though  the  eminent  physical  scientist  receives  short  shrift  in 
this  role,  it  does  afford  the  author  the  opportunity  to  delve  into  the  history  of 
Euhemerism  both  ancient  and  modern.  But  the  pages  devoted  to  Bayle,  Fontenelle, 
Hume  and  Boulanger  strike  this  reader  as  among  the  most  successful  in  the  book. 
It  is  not  that  they  shed  any  new  light  either  on  the  men  or  their  works.  The 
presentation,  however,  is  marked  with  lucidity,  deftness,  modesty,  succinctness  and, 
upon  occasion,  a  sense  of  the  dramatic— all  qualities  that  make  for  intellectually  en¬ 
joyable  reading. 

Finally,  it  might  be  said,  if  in  the  course  of  his  study  Professor  Manuel  arrives 
at  a  number  of  clear-cut  conclusions,  three  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
others.  They  are:  1)  The  currents  of  opinion  and  tones  of  feeling  in  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment  were  more  complex  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed  (ci.  p.  143); 

2)  the  Enlightenment  of  the  West  stood  for  clarity  through  analysis  (cf.  p.  308); 

3)  modern  mythographers,  rejecting  the  smiling,  pleasant  deities  conjured  up  by  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  turned  back  to  the  savagely  cruel,  brooding  gods  of  the 
older  fear- theorists,  which  are,  after  all,  "closer  to  our  temper”  (p.  312).  And,  hover¬ 
ing  over  these  is  Mr.  Manuel’s  assertion  that  if  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  "The 
battle  was  joined  between  those  who  saw  in  the  primitive,  the  spontaneous  and  the 
generative,  and  those  who  would  resolutely  banish  the  mythic  from  human  conscious¬ 
ness  forever,”  the  war  is  still  far  from  over.  In  fact,  we  are  told:  “Historians  of 
the  human  psyche  have  warned  that  the  mythic  cannot  be  exorcised  without  danger 
to  the  soul  of  man  and  without  his  utter  spiritual  impoverishment”  (pp.  308-309). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  history,  especially  as  it  takes  its  course  toward  World  War  II, 
strongly  intimates  that,  if  the  word  "encouraged”  were  substituted  for  "exorcised," 
the  converse  of  the  above  statement  might  be  equally  valid. 

Columbia  University  Otis  Fellows 

Isaac,  Jules.  Jésus  et  Israel.  Paris:  Fasquelle,  1959.  Pp.  596  NF  16,50. 

_ - L’Antisémitisme  a-t-il  des  racines  chrétiennes?  Paris:  Fasquelle,  1960.  Pp. 

78.  NF  4,50. 

This  ardent,  sorrowful,  pathetic  volume  by  a  well  known  historian  is  also  a 
courageous  and  a  very  important  book,  which  can  leave  no  person  interested  in 
French  history  or  in  France  today  unconcerned.  There  has  been,  at  times,  some 
antisemitism  in  France  and  it  is  not  altogether  dead  today.  But  France  is  also  the 
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country  where  the  revulsion  against  antisemitism  has  brought  about  the  most  tragic 
crises  of  conscience  and  the  loudest  protests  from  intellectuals.  Shameful  as  the 
attitude  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen  was  during  the  Dreyfus  Case,  in  no  other  country 
could  an  unjust  condemnation  have  provoked  a  furor  akin  to  a  civil  war.  The  greatest 
and  the  most  effective  indictments  of  antisemitism  have  been  J.-P.  Sartre's  Réflexions 
sur  la  question  juive,  André  Schwarz- Bart’s  Le  Dernier  des  Justes  and  the  post-war 
books  of  Jules  Isaac. 

Jules  Isaac  is  Jewish:  his  wife  and  his  daughter  were  exterminated  by  the  Germans 
"merely  because  their  name  was  Isaac”  and  his  big  book  was  begun  in  1943.  It  is 
a  passionate  indictment  of  the  Christian  responsibility  in  the  growth  of  antisemitism, 
since  the  days  of  Emperor  Constantine.  It  is  scrupulously  and  abundantly  informed 
and  documented:  it  is  also  confused,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  clarity  of  its  proposi¬ 
tions,  staled  in  a  Spinoza-like  manner,  then  corroborated  with  lavish  evidence.  It 
overproves  and  occasionally  embarrasses  the  non-Jew.  But  its  conclusions  deserve  our 
meditation  and  inay  well  leave  us  with  a  sense  of  haunting  guilt. 

Jules  Isaac  reminds  his  readers,  often  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  religion  and, 
in  France  certainly,  with  the  Old  Testament,  that:  Christian  religion  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Jewish  faith;  that  Christ,  all  His  disciples,  the  women  who  mourned  Him, 
Veronica  who  (according  to  a  legend  unheard  of  before  the  XVth  century)  wiped 
His  brow,  all  were  Jews:  that  Jesus  taught  in  the  Synagogue,  lived  under  Jewish  law, 
never  was  the  rebel  against  Jewish  law  whom  Renan  made  of  him  but  asserted 
(Matthew  V,  17:  Luke  XVI,  16—1 7)  that  He  "had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfiir';  that  the  Jews  listened  to  Christ  with  admiration  and  that  He  never  con¬ 
demned  His  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  Pharisees  and  doctors  and  scribes:  that 
the  Romans,  not  the  Jews,  crucified  Him:  that  Roman  soldiers  mocked  Him  with 
their  crown  of  thorns,  though  the  Christians,  in  the  second  century,  eager  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  themselves  with  the  Romans,  shifted  the  blame  on  the  Jews  and  have  since 
been  echoed  by  many,  including  Léon  Bloy:  that  the  Gospels,  thought  and  felt  in  a 
Semitic  mold  and  language,  are  closely  related  to  Jewish  tradition. 

Yet  the  Christians  early  threw  at  the  Jewish  people  the  accusation  of  deicide,  and 
no  indictment  has  ever  caused  so  much  blood  to  flow.  Even  the  Fourth  Crusade,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Inquisition,  three  of  the  most  horrifying  crimes 
of  history,  fail  to  equal  the  shame  of  antisemitic  persecutions  from  1933  to  1945.  And 
those  persecutions  by  the  Nazis,  tolerated  by  most  Germans  and  by  not  a  few  people 
elsewhere,  were  grafted  on  an  old  and  latent  but  deep  Christian  antisemitism.  Some 
monstrous  passages  from  Daniel-Rops  (pp.  381-2,  535-7)  and  even  imprudent  and 
revolting  sentences  by  a  purer  Christian,  Albert  Béguin  (pp.  525-7)  are  quoted,  and 
many  others.  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  was  not  more  generous.  Calvin  ruthlessly 
refuses  divine  forgiveness  for  the  Jewish  people;  Mauriac,  Claudel  come  in  for  some 
harsh  but  justified  strictures.  Antisemitism  in  the  Pagan  world,  even  in  Assyria, 
even  in  Egypt,  was  a  mild  aflair  compared  to  what  it  became  after  Christianity 
conquered. 

A  Christian  closes  this  lengthy  demonstration  with  deep  shame.  He  may  dissent 
occasionally,  whisper  to  himself  that  the  Jews  can  arouse  exasperation  in  the  serenest 
minds  through  their  conviction  that  God  chose  them  and  through  their  exclusivism 
in  refusing  to  merge  with  the  beliefs  and  the  society  around  them.  An  agnostic  like 
this  reviewer  may  deplore  their  legacy  of  monotheism  to  the  world  as  one  of  the 
worst  misfortunes  which  befell  mankind.  He  may  even  confess  that  he  secretly  envies 
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the  intellectual  restlessness,  the  artistic  insight,  the  creativeness  which  the  most 
gifted  of  races  since  the  Ancient  Greeks  may  have  owed  to  the  tragic  obstacles  on 
their  path.  The  facts  remain:  the  Christian  record  is  one  of  fanaticism,  injustice,  and 

hatred.  Even  Péguy  did  say:  “Il  faut  haïr”  (not,  of  course,  meaning  the  Jews,  but 

those  who  differed  from  him).  It  is  high  time  that,  in  so-called  Christian  countries, 
as  the  second  title  volume  by  Jules  Isaac  mentioned  here  proposes,  all  sentences  im¬ 
plying  blame  of  the  Jews  as  a  race,  accusing  them  of  putting  Christ  to  death,  be 

deleted  and  the  links  between  the  Gospels  and  Saint  Paul  with  the  Old  Testament 
be  stressed,  as  indeed  the  study  of  texts  demands  that  they  should.  One  may  remain 
convinced,  as  this  reviewer  is,  that  the  Hellenic  elements  in  Christianity  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Jewish  ones,  but  personal  preferences  fail  to  alter  the  facts.  These  pages 
of  an  aging  historian  have  moved  the  French  conscience  and  need  to  be  read  elsewhere. 

1  ale  University  Henri  Peyre 

Fauvet,  Jacques.  La  IVe  République.  Paris:  Librairie  Arthème  Fayard,  1959.  Pp.  379. 

NF  12. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  IVth  Republic  is  still  too  close  to  us  and  the  subject  of 
much  heated  discussion,  Mr.  Jacques  Fauvet  has  presented  in  his  book  an  excellent 
and  objective  account  of  the  twelve  years  which  that  régime  encompassed. 

From  the  start,  the  necessity  of  basing  the  new  Constitution  on  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise  between  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Communists  and  de  Gaulle  made 
it  clear  that  the  Constitution  of  1946  was  not  resting  on  very  solid  foundations,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  figures  of  the  referendum  of  October,  1946. 

The  inability  of  the  leaders  of  the  IVth  Republic  to  break  away  from  the  régime 

of  the  Illrd  Republic  further  weakened  its  position  and  alienated  the  support  ot 

public  opinion.  Thus,  the  contritions  were  eminently  favorable  to  one  “des  accès  de 

fièvre  'bonapartiste’  ”  which  periodically  agitate  French  political  life. 

Finally,  the  failure  of  the  IVth  Republic  to  cope  with,  and  even  to  face,  the 
many  colonial  issues  of  the  post-war  period  struck  the  fatal  blow  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  edifice  on  May  13,  1958,  and  made  General  de  Gaulle’s  return  to  power  im¬ 
perative,  as  he  was  "le  seul  homme  capable  de  rétablir  dans  l'immédiat  la  discipline 
dans  l’armée,  la  légalité  en  Algérie  et  l'autorité  dans  l’Etat.” 

Yet,  the  IVth  Republic,  despite  its  short-lived  existence  and  its  many  failures, 
accomplished  much  in  the  economic  sphere,  and  Mr.  Fauvet  deserves  credit  for  his 
fair  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject.  As  he  says  so  rightly  in  his  Introduction, 
La  IVe  République— et  c’est  là  son  grand,  son  immense  mais  son  seul  mérite  peut- 
être— a  voulu  et  su  renouveler,  moderniser  l’équipement  de  base  du  pays,  et  rattraper 
ainsi  le  retard  dû  non  seulement  aux  deux  guerres  mais  aux  paresses  de  la  II  le. 

Thus,  the  accomplishments  of  the  IVth  Republic  in  the  economic  and  technical 
spheres,  are  the  foundations  for  the  success  of  the  present  régime  in  these  same 
areas,  for  if  the  IVth  Republic 

a  compromis  bien  des  chances  outre-mer,  elle  les  a  laissées  intactes  en  métropole; 
mieux,  après  avoir  rattrapé  les  retards  de  l’entre-deux-guerres  et  réparé  les  ruines  de 
la  dernière,  elle  a  remis  en  marche  le  pays  au  rythme  d’un  grand  pays  au  XXe  siècle. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fauvet’s  book  contributes  considerably  to  an  understanding 
of  the  post-war  years  and  though  the  causes  of  the  Coup  d’Alger  are  still  much  de- 
batted  and  discussed,  his  study  of  the  IVth  Republic  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  colonial  cancer  which  made  its  fall  unavoidable. 

Michigan  State  University  Georges  J.  Joyaux 
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Recordings 

Circling  the  Globe  with  Speech :  French-Volume  III  and  French-Simplified-Vol¬ 
ume  I.  (Wilmac  Recorders,  921  East  Green  Street,  Pasadena,  Calif.)  Each  avail¬ 
able  as  12"  LP  disc  at  $5.95,  or  7"  reel  of  tape,  7 Yz  ips.  dual  track,  at  $8.95. 

This  series  has  made  itself  a  deserved  place  by  presenting  excellent  recordings 
by  young  French  speakers  talking  about  subjects  of  interest  to  them  and  their 
American  contemporaries.  Each  recording  has  six  speakers,  three  girls  and  three 
boys.  Volume  III  of  the  regular  series  includes  a  school  hazing  ceremony,  an  air¬ 
plane  trip  from  Paris  to  Chartres  to  a  surprise  party,  student  activities  at  the  Sor¬ 
bonne;  the  simplified  recording  tells  of  Christmas  in  Grenoble,  a  bicycle  trip  to 
Versailles  and  a  picnic  there,  vacation  and  sailing  in  Brittany,  building  a  boat.  All 
speakers  have  clear  and  pleasant  voices.  There  are  few  traces  of  local  dialects,  none 
in  any  degree  objectionable  as  models  for  students  to  hear. 

The  strength  of  these  recordings  is  their  interesting  material,  presented  in  au¬ 
thentic,  living  French  by  young  people.  They  are  intended  for  use  beginning  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  high  school,  or  in  the  second  or  third  semester  for  the  sim¬ 
plified  series.  College  use  would  be  planned  accordingly.  The  accompanying  printed 
French  text  is  remarkably  free  of  errors  (1  have  noted  only  three  tiny  ones),  and 
the  translation  in  general  is  quite  acceptable. 

In  only  one  respect  does  all  this  material  seem  to  me  open  to  criticism  of  some 
importance:  none  of  it  is  spoken  at  the  speed  of  even  careful  conversation;  it  is 
all  artificially  slow.  As  a  result,  the  speakers  falsify  their  own  language.  Three  par¬ 
ticular  types  of  distorted  speech  stand  out:  1.  many  mute  e’s  are  pronounced  where 
it  is  not  natural  (a  girl  from  near  Paris  says:  une  grande  place  de  la  ville,  pro¬ 
nouncing  all  mute  e’s);  2.  many  initial  syllables  are  stressed  in  an  attempt,  no  doubt, 
to  make  the  listener  understand;  3.  too  many  literary  liaisons  are  made  (ils  s’instal- 
lent^en  plein  air;  jouer. ^au  ballon;  des  fermes^isolèes).  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  volume  IV  include  some  really  natural— though  careful— speech.  It  will  take 
some  doing  and  it  cannot  be  achieved  by  merely  telling  the  speakers  to  talk  nat¬ 
urally,  but  the  result  should  give  authenticity  thus  far  lacking. 

The  young  lady  who  says:  Je  suis  née-t-à  Grenoble  has  probably  been  sufficiently 
teased  about  it— and  it’s  good  for  our  students  to  realize  that  even  the  French  some¬ 
times  make  mistakes  in  French. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

Scholarly  Works 

Maubrey,  Pierre.  L’expression  de  la  passion  intérieure  dans  le  style  de  Bernanos 
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Que  Bernanos  ait  été  un  grand  écrivain,  la  plupart  des  critiques  s’accordent  sur 
ce  point.  Ce  qu’on  savait  moins,  tant  son  style  paraît  spontané,  tout  d’un  jet,  c’est 
l’effort  patient,  constant,  pénible  que  la  composition  exigeait  de  lui.  M.  Maubrey 
fait  état  de  ces  brouillons  rédigés  par  Bernanos  dans  des  cahiers  d’écolier,  les  in¬ 
nombrables  ratures  dont  il  chargeait  sa  copie  avant  d’arriver  à  la  version  définitive 
dont  l’auteur  se  montrait  d’ailleurs  rarement  satisfait.  Le  style  de  Bernanos  est  donc 
ainsi  un  style  travaillé,  un  style  conscient  et  volontaire,  qui  se  propose  un  but,  re¬ 
cherche  des  effets.  11  devient  donc  parfaitement  logique  de  tenter  de  pénétrer  le 
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secret  de  Bernanos  écrivain  et  d’appliquer  une  méthode  rigoureuse  d’investigations 
à  ce  qui  procédait  justement  d’une  méthode  et  d’une  règle.  Même  la  passion  la 
plus  désordonnée,  lorsqu’elle  veut  s’exprimer  autrement  que  par  des  cris,  doit  être 
maîtrisée,  canalisée,  coulée  dans  quelque  moule.  Ce  sont  donc  ces  méthodes,  ces 
techniques,  les  outils  de  Bernanos  que  M.  Maubrey  présente  dans  cette  étude  fort 
consciencieuse  et  où  l’on  trouve  enfin  la  qualité  essentielle  qui  a  fait  souvent  dé¬ 
faut  à  des  travaux  antérieurs,  je  veux  dire  une  excellente  connaissance  de  la  langue, 
de  ses  ressources,  et  plus  encore  ce  sens  de  la  langue  qui  ne  s’acquiert  guère  par 
des  exercices  de  grammaire. 

Il  était  de  bonne  méthode,  puisque  dans  le  cas  de  Bernanos  tout  particulièrement 
le  style  reflète  l’homme,  son  tempérament,  ses  passions,  que  cette  étude  commençât 
par  une  brève  présentation  du  caractère  de  l’auteur  et  des  événements  les  plus 
notoires  qui  ont  marqué  sa  vie.  M.  Maubrey  reconnaît  en  Bernanos  l’appelé,  l’en¬ 
voyé,  l’homme  chargé  d’une  espèce  de  mission  messianique,  l’homme  parti  à  la 
recherche  de  la  Vérité,  le  passionné  de  Dieu,  l’ennemi  du  mensonge  et  de  la  mé¬ 
diocrité.  Plusieurs  verront  dans  ces  expressions  qui  sont  celles  mêmes  des  sous-titres 
de  la  première  partie  de  cette  étude,  un  enthousiasme  excessif,  une  disposition  à 
l’admiration  aveugle  qui  n’est  pas,  ou  ne  doit  pas  être,  celle  du  critique.  Lorsqu’on 
a  affaire  à  un  écrivain  comme  Bernanos,  il  convient,  bien  sûr,  de  le  suivre  dans 
l’interprétation  de  ce  qu’il  affirme  être  sa  mission,  puisque  ce  sera  là  la  clef  de  son 
œuvre.  Il  faut  donc  lui  accorder  une  adhésion,  mais  seulement,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
provisoire  et  méthodique.  Il  faut  aussi  faire  la  part  de  l’exagération  verbale,  de  la 
grandiloquence  et  même  parfois  d’une  certaine  boursouflure  qui  caractérisent  plus 
que  de  raison  le  style  de  Bernanos.  Il  y  a  quelque  naïveté  à  croire  que,  dans  ces 
domaines  où  il  aimait  se  lancer  et  qui  étaient  souvent  ceux  de  la  contingence,  ses 
vérités  étaient  toujours  la  Vérité  et  on  dira  quelque  jour  quelles  furent,  à  côté  de 
sa  très  réelle  grandeur  et  de  sa  très  réelle  noblesse,  les  faiblesses  de  cet  être  instable 
et  souvent  désemparé.  Mais  c’est  là  la  partie  secondaire  et  comme  une  introduction 
à  la  seconde  et  principale  partie  de  ce  travail.  M.  Maubrey  y  étudie  d’abord  la  com¬ 
position  des  personnages  de  Bernanos,  ces  personnages  exceptionnels  mais  doués  ce¬ 
pendant  d’une  si  profonde  authenticité.  Il  ne  faudrait  pas  sans  doute  pousser  trop 
loin  des  conclusions  tirées  de  la  valeur  phonique  et  du  sens  symbolique  qu’auraient 
les  noms  propres  attribués  par  Bernanos  à  ses  héros.  Il  me  paraît  un  peu  téméraire 
de  voir  “don”  et  “sang”  dans  Donissan,  et  “chaleur”  dans  Chantal  (pourquoi  pas 
dans  chat,  chahut  et  chagrin?),  une  analogie  voulue  entre  marbre,  macabre  et  Cé- 
nabre,  et  petite  mouche  dans  Mouchette.  Les  impressions  que  créent  en  nous  cer¬ 
tains  noms  sont  le  plus  souvent  subjectives  et  proviennent  d'associations  avec  les 
personnages  qu’ils  nous  représentent. 

La  partie  proprement  stylistique  de  cette  étude,  bien  qu’elle  puisse  prêter  parfois 
à  discussion  dans  le  détail,  dans  le  choix  de  quelques  exemples,  est  dans  l’ensemble 
solide  et  fine.  Le  style  de  Bernanos,  malgré  une  apparence  d’uniformité,  possède  en 
réalité  une  grande  vigueur  et  une  variété  vraiment  remarquable,  tout  à  fait  adaptée 
aux  personnages  et  aux  situations  qu’il  entendait  peindre,  haletant  dans  Sous  le 
Soleil,  fiévreux  dans  l’Imposture,  plus  calme  et  comme  rassénéré  dans  La  Joie.  Sa 
phrase  nous  est  présentée  dans  une  grand  nombre  de  considérations  techniques, 
phrase  nue  et  jetée,  elliptique,  inversée,  dardée,  martelée,  nouée;  constructions  bi¬ 
naires,  ternaires,  à  dyptiques,  à  segments.  M.  Maubrey  étudie  aussi  les  paysages 
de  Bernanos  qui  semblent  s’inspirer  des  paysages  ternes  de  son  pays  natal,  mais 
qu’il  varie  aussi  pour  les  faire  correspondre  à  l’atmosphère  particulière  qu’il  se  pro- 
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pose  de  créer.  II  utilise  dans  son  style  les  formes,  les  couleurs  et,  comme  son  con¬ 
frère  catholique  Mauriac,  les  odeurs.  C’est  donc  une  excellente  analyse  que  nous 
présente  M.  Maubrey,  faite  à  la  fois  de  science  de  la  langue  et  d’intuition.  Il  aurait 
dû  peut-être  accorder  plus  de  place  à  l’examen  du  vocabulaire  lui-même,  la  répé¬ 
tition  révélatrice  de  certaines  formules,  le  réalisme  touchant  souvent  à  la  grossièreté 
que  l’on  trouve  plus  fréquemment  il  est  vrai,  dans  les  œuvres  politiques  et  sati¬ 
riques  que  M.  Maubrey,  bien  à  tort  d’ailleurs,  n’examine  pas.  On  aurait  aimé  aussi 
voir  quelques  réflexions  sur  les  maîtres  de  style  de  Bernanos  car  l'écrivain,  même 
le  plus  original,  ne  crée  pas  ex  nihilo  et  tant  sa  pensée  que  son  style  se  rattachent 
par  des  liens  souvent  mystérieux  à  des  prédécesseurs.  Ne  doit-il  rien,  par  exemple, 
à  Léon  Bloy  dont  il  a  souvent  la  fougue,  l’intempérance,  l’impatience?  Certaines 
gloses  et  comparaisons  paraissent  exagérées  comme  celle  du  Concerto  pour  violon 
et  orchestre,  destinée  à  nous  expliquer  la  composition  du  Journal  d’un  Curé  de 
campagne,  que  M.  Maubrey  poursuit  pendant  cinq  pages.  Mais  ce  qui  vraiment  est 
le  plus  regrettable,  tant  il  aurait  été  facile  d’y  remédier,  ce  qui  dépare  souvent  cette 
étude  qui  a  tant  de  mérites,  ce  sont  les  innombrables  fautes  d’impression,  plusieurs 
ridicules  et  grossières  (9926  au  lieu  de  1926),  les  accents  oubliées.  Pourquoi  M.  Mau¬ 
brey  n’a-t-il  pas  corrigé  ses  épreuves  avec  la  patience  et  l’attention  qu’apportait, 
nous  dit-il,  Bernanos  à  la  correction  de  ses  livres? 

Fordham  University  Fernand  Vial 

Gillespie,  Jessie  Lynn.  Le  Tragique  dans  l’œuvre  de  Georges  Bernanos.  Genève: 

Droz,  1960.  Pp.  169. 

L’œuvre  de  Bernanos  peut  être  considérée  sous  divers  aspects  et  l’a  été  en  fait 
par  ses  commentateurs  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux.  Mais  entre  toutes  ces  épithètes 
qu’on  a  voulu  lui  appliquer,  il  semble  y  avoir  un  commun  dénominateur  qui  les 
enferme  et  les  résume  toutes,  et  c’est  le  tragique.  Mlle  Gillespie  étudie  le  dévelop¬ 
pement  et  les  variations  du  tragique  dans  les  œuvres,  romanesques  et  politiques.  Ce 
sens  aigu  et  personnel  du  tragique,  qui  donne  aux  descriptions  ou  aux  imprécations 
de  Bernanos  un  caractère  si  poignant,  c’est  dans  sa  vie  privée  qu’il  en  aurait  puisé 
la  première  notion.  Tous  s’accordent,  et  M.  Molnar  y  insiste,  à  reconnaître  que  la 
guerre  de  1914-18  a  été  pour  lui  une  expérience  décisive  et  que  ce  contact  quotidien 
au  cours  de  longues  années  avec  la  souffrance  et  la  mort,  avec  l’angoisse  et  la  peur, 
a  contribué  plus  peut-être  que  ses  convictions  idéologiques  à  donner  à  l’œuvre  qui 
allait  naître  ce  ton  hallucinant,  cette  atmosphère  fiévreuse.  Les  difficultés  matérielles 
qui  furent  son  partage,  un  accident  qui  le  laissa  presque  infirme  ne  furent  pas  non 
plus  étrangers  à  ce  qu’on  appellerait  chez  d’autres  auteurs  le  pessimisme  mais  qui 
devient  chez  Bernanos  une  vision  d’un  monde  maudit  et  un  retranchement  dans  le 
spirituel.  Car  le  sens  du  tragique  dans  l’œuvre  de  Bernanos  se  nourrit  aussi  d’autres 
considérations  et  de  plus  nobles  motifs.  Il  a  eu  de  la  condition  humaine  une  con¬ 
ception  qu’il  partage  avec  les  auteurs  de  cette  époque  torturée  où  l’optimisme  du 
siècle  précédent  avait  été  soumis  à  de  trop  dures  épreuves.  Mais  tandis  que  chez 
eux  le  pessimisme  est  d’origine  purement  naturelle,  la  constatation  d’une  faillite  et 
la  condamnation  de  faux  espoirs,  c’est  le  spectacle  d’une  faillite  surnaturelle  qui 
hante  et  désespère  Bernanos.  Il  voit  l’homme  appelé  à  une  fin  surnaturelle  qui  s’en¬ 
lise  dans  les  passions,  dans  la  médiocrité,  qui  s’abandonne  à  la  haine  et  à  l’envie. 
Il  voit  toutes  les  forces  de  1  enfer  déchaînées  et  Satan  lui-même  courant  les  chemins 
pour  arracher  les  âmes  à  Dieu.  La  société  ne  répare  pas  mais  aggrave,  mais  centuple, 
les  fautes  de  1  individu  et  Bernanos  lancera  contre  elle  aussi  ses  invectives.  Mais 
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Mlle  Gillespie  voit  une  limite  au  tragique  de  Bernanos:  c’est  l’ignoble,  le  grotesque, 
le  ridicule  qui  réduisent  le  drame  humain  à  ses  proportions  les  plus  mesquines  et 
lui  enlèvent  toute  dignité  et  jusqu’à  cette  espèce  de  grandeur  qui  accompagnent 
toujours,  de  quelque  façon,  le  tragique.  Elle  entrevoit  aussi,  à  une  époque  de  la 
vie  de  Bernanos  ce  qu’elle  appelle  d’une  expression  qui  n’est  pas  tout  à  fait  juste, 
le  dépassement  du  tragique,  qui  est  l’acceptation  de  la  pauvreté,  de  la  misère,  de 
la  médiocrité  comme  faisant  partie  aussi  de  l’ordre  providentiel,  et  qui  est  donc  en 
fait  résignation  plutôt  que  dépassement. 

Mlle  Gillespie  a  écrit  une  œuvre  très  fouillée,  très  documentée,  trop  documentée 
peut-être  puisque  presque  toutes  ses  phrases  sont  composées  en  partie  de  citations 
de  Bernanos,  serties,  fort  heuressement  d’ailleurs,  dans  son  propre  texte.  On  trouve 
ainsi  248  citations  dans  le  premier  chapitre,  281  dans  le  troisième,  232  dans  le  cin¬ 
quième.  Par  contre,  elle  utilise  fort  peu  les  études  critiques,  et  sa  bibliographie, 
qui  est  excellente  et  qui  rendra  de  grands  services  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  œuvres 
mêmes  de  Bernanos,  est  assez  indigente  pour  le  reste.  Elle  s’en  explique,  il  est  vrai, 
en  déclarant  qu’après  avoit  lu  entre  2500  et  3000  articles,  elle  ne  reconnaît  quelque 
dette  qu’envers  six  ou  sept.  Mais  on  comprend  mal  tout  de  même  qu’elle  ait  né¬ 
gligé  de  nommer  certaines  études,  comme  celle  du  Père  Blanchet,  Le  Prêtre  dans  le 
roman  d'aujourd’hui,  qui  présente  avec  beaucoup  de  pénétration  un  des  thèmes  que 
Mlle  Gillespie  a  dû,  elle  aussi,  traiter,  et  des  articles  importants  tant  par  le  nom 
de  leurs  auteurs  que  par  leur  substance,  comme  ceux  de  Mauriac  dans  le  Figaro 
Littéraire  et  La  Table  Ronde,  de  Thierry  Maulnier  dans  le  Figaro  Littéraire,  et  de 
l’abbé  Pézeril  dans  les  Etudes.  A  cette  critique  de  la  méthode  il  faudrait  en  ajouter 
une  autre  qui  vise  l’interprétation  du  sujet.  Mlle  Gillespie  a,  on  l’a  dit,  de  la  vie 
et  de  l’œuvre  de  Bernanos  une  admirable  science.  Mais  si  elle  les  suit  attentivement, 
elle  ne  les  domine  pas,  ne  les  juge  pas.  Si  elle  a  su  se  garder  de  l’admiration  béate 
qui  caractérise  le  travail  de  M.  Maubrey,  elle  n’a  pas  reconnu,  ou  du  moins  elle 
n’a  pas  signalé  les  violences,  les  intempérances,  disons  le  mot,  les  injustices  de  Ber¬ 
nanos,  et  dans  sa  pensée  même,  ces  contradictions  que  signale  M.  Molnar.  De  plus, 
une  pensée  comme  celle  de  Bernanos,  faite  pour  une  si  grande  part  de  colères, 
d’explosions,  d’invectives,  de  vues  si  personnelles  et  si  passionnées  tant  sur  les  in¬ 
dividus  que  sur  les  institutions  paraît  mal  se  prêter  à  cette  espèce  d’organisation 

méthodique  que  Mlle  Gillespie  semble  vouloir  lui  imposer.  11  est  difficile  d’y  dis¬ 
cerner  comme  une  marche  ascendante  qui  se  terminerait  par  le  dépassement  du 

tragique  tel  qu’il  a  été  défini  ci-dessus.  Mlle  Gillespie  découvre  cette  acceptation  de 

la  condition  humaine  à  partir  des  Enfants  humiliés,  qui  sont  de  1939-40,  et  s’ache¬ 
vant  dans  les  émouvants  Dialogues  des  Carmélites.  Mais  entre  les  deux  il  y  a  eu 
Monsieur  Ouine  et  La  France  contre  les  robots,  œuvre  de  révolte  et  de  violence, 
qui  ne  peuvent  s’insérer  dans  cette  progression  vers  le  calme  et  la  résignation. 
D’ailleurs  on  ne  peut  vraiment  attribuer  une  valeur  décisive  dans  l’interprétation 
de  la  pensée  de  Bernanos  aux  Dialogues  des  Carmélites  qui  ne  sont,  comme  chacun 
sait,  qu’une  adaptation  de  l’œuvre  de  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort. 

Fordham  University  Fernand  Vial 

Molnar,  Thomas.  Bernanos,  His  Political  Thought  and  Prophecy.  New  York:  Sheed 
and  Ward,  1960.  Pp.  202. 

C’est  en  vérité  presque  autant  l’histoire  de  la  pensée  et  des  mouvements  poli¬ 
tiques  en  France  depuis  l’Affaire  que  retrace  M.  Molnar  dans  ce  livre  bien  présenté, 
bien  écrit,  aussi  agréable  que  solide.  Bernanos  y  figure,  mais  on  a  l’impression,  dans 
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les  premières  pages  surtout,  que  M.  Molnar  se  rappelle  soudain  qu’il  a  entrepris 
de  parler  de  l’écrivain  et  il  l’introduit  à  la  hâte  dans  quelqu’un  de  ces  mouvements 
pour  le  situer  par  rapport  à  eux  ou,  plus  exactement,  contre  eux.  Car  Bernanos, 
après  sa  villégiature  de  jeunesse  dans  les  Camelots  du  Roi,  n’a  plus  été  d  aucun 
parti  et  c’est  le  plus  souvent  par  son  opposition  aux  partis  et  aux  hommes  qu’il 
est  possible  de  le  définir.  Seul  un  étudiant  aussi  avisé  de  la  scène  politique  comme 
l’est  M.  Molnar,  et  ses  articles  dans  Esprit  et  La  Table  Ronde  le  prouvent  abon¬ 
damment,  aurait  pu  écrire  ces  pages  aussi  alertes  et  aussi  documentées  sur  l’évolu¬ 
tion  politique  en  France.  Car,  si  tout  le  monde  connaît  l'Affaire  Dreyfus,  introduc¬ 
tion  nécessaire  à  toute  étude  sur  la  littérature  contemporaine,  et  en  général  Maurras 
et  l’Action  Française,  Marc  Sangnier  est  déjà  une  figure  plus  estompée  et  Drumont, 
Ozanam,  les  Encycliques  de  Léon  XIII,  le  Bloc  National  et  le  Cartel  des  Gauches 
n’éveilleraient  chez  la  plupart  des  lecteurs  américains  que  des  souvenirs  bien  im¬ 
précis.  Personne  n’avait  jusqu’ici  aussi  bien  montré  ce  qu’il  y  avait  d’essentiellement 
négatif  dans  la  pensée,  on  n’ose  dire,  dans  la  doctrine  politique  de  Bernanos.  Il 
est  contre.  Les  principes  qui  le  guident  dans  ses  attaques  ne  relèvent  pas  de  la  po¬ 
litique  mais  de  la  morale  et  même  d’une  mystique  de  la  France.  A-t-il  eu  une  vé¬ 
ritable  doctrine  politique?  Il  ne  le  semble  pas  et  M.  Molnair  lui-même  semble  in¬ 
capable  de  la  préciser.  Peut-être  lui  est-il  resté  de  ses  premiers  contacts  avec  l’Ac¬ 
tion  Française  une  vague  affiliation  monarchiste  mais  qui  est  devenue  chez  lui  de 
plus  en  plus  sentimentale  ou  abstraite.  On  ne  saurait  mieux  prouver  qu'une  morale 
et  une  mystique  ne  peuvent  informer  une  pensée  et  moins  encore  une  action  po¬ 
litique,  puisque  la  politique  se  situe  en  pleine  contingence  et,  excepté  dans  ses  loin¬ 
taines  bases  fondamentales,  ne  met  en  jeu  que  des  vérités  partielles  et  souvent  con¬ 
tradictoires.  Bernanos  n’a  vu  que  les  erreurs  partielles  qui  sont  forcément  la  contre¬ 
partie  de  ces  vérités  partielles.  11  a  foncé  sur  elles;  il  a  dénoncé  les  hommes  et  les 
systèmes  qui  les  utilisaient.  Mais  il  n’a  rien  proposé  pour  les  remplacer.  En  fait  cet 
homme  de  Dieu  a  fait  preuve  lui-même  de  vues  assez  étroites  qui  montrent  juste¬ 
ment  les  difficultés  ou  l’impossibilité  d’une  conception  mystique  de  la  société  terres¬ 
tre,  faite  pour  des  hommes  faillibles,  faibles  et  bornés.  Il  ne  semble  pas,  par  exemple, 
avoir  eu  une  idée  saine  de  la  justice  sociale  et  les  grandes  encycliques  sur  la  con¬ 
dition  de  l'ouvrier  ne  suscitent  chez  lui  aucun  enthousiasme  et  attirent  en  fait  sa 
réprobation.  Car  l’homme  étant  condamné  à  la  souffrance  par  la  faute  originelle, 
et  à  gagner  son  pain  à  la  sueur  de  son  front,  il  est  vain,  il  est  peut-être  antichrétien, 
de  chercher  à  améliorer  son  sort.  Son  impossible  vision  d'une  société  idéale  l’a 
forcé  non  seulement  à  l’inaction  politique,  mais  aussi,  dans  l’ordre  de  la  pensée, 
à  un  rôle  purement  négatif.  Ce  n’est  pas  dire  qu'il  n’y  ait  de  la  grandeur  dans 
beaucoup  de  ses  attitudes,  dans  son  dédain  des  honneurs  et  des  dignités  et  que  ce 
fils  très  authentique  de  l'Eglise  n’ait  montré  beaucoup  de  courage  en  dénonçant 
les  cardinaux  et  les  évêques  franquistes  et  pétainistes.  Mais  aussi  combien  de  colères 
stériles  et  d’inutiles  indignations.  Pensait-il  arrêter  le  progrès  et  la  machine  indus¬ 
trielle,  rayer  de  la  face  du  monde  les  imbéciles,  les  médiocres  et  les  méchants?  M. 
Molnar  emploie,  comme  en  s’excusant,  le  terme  de  prophète  à  propos  de  Bernanos. 
Nous  ne  lui  en  ferons  aucun  grief  car  c’est  bien  ainsi  qu’apparaît  l’écrivain.  D’un 
prophète  il  a  l’accent  indigné,  la  manie  de  la  dénonciation,  la  violence,  l’intem¬ 
pérance,  le  ton  comminatoire.  On  a  parfois  l’impression  que  l’embrasement  du 
monde  le  réjouirait  puisqu’il  justifierait  ses  prédictions.  Mais  de  ce  terrible  châti¬ 
ment,  M.  Molnar  lui-même  ne  nous  menace  point.  Son  admiration  pour  Bernanos 
est  sincère,  profonde  mais  mesurée.  Il  voit  ses  contradictions,  son  entêtement,  ses 
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fureurs  et  c’est  un  Bernanos  plus  authentique,  plus  véridique  que  M.  Molnar  a 
donné  à  un  public  qu’attire  de  plus  en  plus,  et  les  trois  ouvrages  présentés  ici  le 
prouvent  abondamment,  cette  étrange  ligure. 

Fordham  University  Fernand  Vial 


Amders,  France.  Jacques  Copeau  et  le  Cartel  des  Quatre.  Paris:  Nizet,  1959.  Pp.  340. 

Il  is  more  than  a  double  pleasure  for  this  reviewer  to  write  about  this  excellent 
Bryn  Mawr  doctoral  thesis.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  information  about  Jacques 
Copeau,  Charles  Dullin,  Louis  Jouvet,  Georges  Pitoëff  and  Gaston  Baty.  Theses  have 
been  written  in  both  France  and  in  the  United  Slates  about  these  great  actors  and 
directors,  theses  that  are  for  the  most  part  monographs,  but  until  now  no  one  had 
undertaken  to  write  in  one  volume,  a  biography  of  each  one  of  those  famous  men, 
an  analysis  of  their  ideas  and  ideals,  their  influence  in  the  world  of  the  theatre, 
influence  which  is  still  felt  not  only  in  France  but  abroad.  The  documentation  is 
really  staggeiing.  it  takes  the  patience  of  a  “Chartreux”  to  collect  such  a  mine  of 
information. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  Jacques  Copeau  and  his  "Théâtre  du  Vieux  Co¬ 
lombier.”  The  author  gives  a  biographical  study  of  Copeau  after  having  drawn,  in 
the  Introduction,  a  picture  of  the  theatrical  background  at  the  time  when  Copeau 
conceived  his  idea  of  entering  the  Parisian  theatrical  scene.  This  reviewer  looks 
back  with  nostalgia  and  delight  at  the  two  seasons  which  the  “Vieux  Colombier” 
spent  in  New  York  during  the  First  World  War,  playing  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 
Copeau  also  gave  lectures  and  readings  during  those  two  seasons.  His  reading  of 
Charles  Péguy’s  famous  poem  "Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts”  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  his  audiences.  It  is  well  to  reread  Copeau’s  statements  both  concerning  his 
aims  and  also  his  ambitions  to  create  a  new  type  of  “public.”  On  his  return  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  war  Copeau  had  his  most  fruitful  years.  Unfortunately 
the  theatre  closed  in  1924.  In  the  early  twenties  Copeau  started  a  school  of  dramatic 
art.  Among  his  students,  whom  the  reviewer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  that 
time,  was  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

Among  the  actc.rs  at  the  Vieux  Colombier  were  Charles  Dullin  and  Louis  Jouvet. 
The  latter  was  well-known  to  American  audiences  because  he  played  in  several  films. 
He  was  the  most  successful  of  Copeau’s  disciples.  New  York  audiences  may  have 
seen  his  production  of  Molière’s  I’  “École  des  Femmes.” 

Georges  Pitoëff  and  his  troupe  had  not  played  in  the  United  States  but  some 

of  the  readers  of  this  review  may  have  seen  one  of  his  daughters  play  in  a  company 

that  came  for  a  short  visit  to  New  York. 

It  is  doing  a  tremendous  injustice  to  this  book,  because  of  limitations  of  space, 
not  to  be  able  to  give  even  the  essence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  each  one  of 

the  Cartel  des  Quatre.  If  one  is  interested  in  the  theatre,  reading  this  book  is  an 

obligation.  It  is  reassuring  to  realize  that  there  were  and  still  are  men  of  the  theatre 
who  have  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  a  high  ideal. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  find  what  is  indispensable  for  the  student  of  the 
theatre:  “Écrits”  of  the  five  men  studied  in  the  volume,  “Ouvrages  généraux  et  ar¬ 
ticles,”  "Livres,  essais,  articles  sur,”  "Répertoire":  a  day  by  day  repertory  of  the 
five  companies,  with  the  names  of  the  theatres  in  which  they  played.  This  book  is 
an  invaluable  source  of  information. 

Brooklyn  College 


Hélène  Harvitt 
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Antoine,  Gérald.  La  Coordination  en  Français.  Tome  I.  Paris:  Editions  dArtrey, 
1958.  Pp  viii  +  700. 

Of  the  various  aspects  of  syntax-itself,  until  recent  years,  a  rather  neglected 
branch  of  linguistic  study-one  of  the  most  neglected  has  been  coordination.  It  tends, 
even  to  the  ordinary  linguistic  analyst,  to  seem  so  obvious  a  matter  as  to  need  little 
or  no  discusison  or  elaboration,  whereas  in  fact  there  are  many  aspects  of  coor¬ 
dinate  constructions  which  can  only  be  understood  after  extensive  and  subtle  analy¬ 
sis.  M.  Antoine’s  study  of  coordination  in  French  will  therefore  be  a  wefcome  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  filling  of  this  gap. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first,  "Aspects  méthodologiques” 
(pp.  15-191),  is  a  long  theoretical  discussion  of  the  bases  of  syntactic  analysis  in 
general,  especially  as  applied  to  the  study  of  coordination;  it  contains  four  chap¬ 
ters:  “Doctrines  et  points  de  vue”  (pp.  15-39),  “Problèmes  de  mise  en  place”  (pp. 
40-136),  “Problèmes  de  contenu”  (pp.  137—46)  and  “Mise  en  œuvre  des  matériaux” 
(pp.  147-91).  Part  11,  “Aspects  psycholinguistiques”  (pp.  195-458),  takes  up  the  se¬ 
mantic  aspects  of  coordination,  in  six  chapters:  “La  ‘coordination’:  acceptions  extra¬ 
linguistiques”  (pp.  195-201),  “La  ‘coordination’:  acceptions  grammaticales”  (pp.  202- 
29),  “Identification  des  faits”  (pp.  230-84),  "Inventaire  des  notions”  (pp.  285-305), 
“Nature,  fonctions,  valeurs  du  ligament”  (pp.  306-90)  and  “Analyse  des  structures” 
(pp.  391-458).  The  third  major  division,  “Aspects  historiques”  (pp.  493-698),  is  to 
contain  five  subdivisions  (each  with  two  or  three  chapters),  of  which  four  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume:  “Les  grandes  étapes  de  la  liaison  des  mots  et  des  phrases” 
(pp.  463-76),  “Types  caractéristiques  d’évolution”  (pp.  477-556).  “Histoire  des  coor¬ 
dinations  implicites”  (pp.  557-642)  and  “Cooidinations  par  succédanés  conjonction- 
nels”  (pp.  643-698).  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  fifth  section  of  Part  III, 
“Histoire  des  coordinations  conjonctionnelles,”  and  the  fourth  pan  of  the  work,  on 
stylistic  aspects  ot  coordination,  as  well  as  bibliographical  material,  an  index  and 
a  detailed  table  of  contents. 

M.  Antoine  has  obviously  invested  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  on 
this  study,  and  has  given  us  a  correspondingly  lull  and  exhaustive  analysis.  His  docu¬ 
mentation  is  remarkably  extensive,  including  quotations  from  previous  authors  in 
his  theoretical  section,  and  attestations  of  material  (from  mediaeval  to  modern  times) 
in  the  historical  part.  His  discussion  is  very  detailed,  so  much  so  that  on  occasion 
he  seems  to  get  lost  in  the  extreme  ramifications  of  psychological  and  philosophical 
problems  connected  with  the  meaning  of  syntactical  constructions  and  their  stylistic 
implications.  In  his  basic  approach,  he  assumes  that  meanings  and  concepts  exist 
before  their  linguistic  expression,  and  therefore  considers  it  legitimate  to  discuss 
the  underlying  semantic  and  “psycho-linguistic”  bases  of  coordination  before  pass¬ 
ing  to,  first  the  historical  development  of  the  syntactic  means  of  expressing  this  re¬ 
lationship,  and  then  (in  the  second  volume,  yet  to  come)  their  synchronic  implica¬ 
tions,  which  for  him  are  primarily  stylistic.  This  approach  will  not  please  those 
who  consider  that  linguistic  analysis  should  start  from  form  rather  than  meaning, 
and  from  description  rather  than  history;  nor  will  it  convince  those  who  consider 
that  stylistics  is  not,  basically,  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  linguistics.  Yet  even  those 
dissenters  will  have  to  recognize  and  be  grateful  for  M.  Antoine's  labor  in  making 
available  the  immense  amount  of  material  and  reflection  contained  in  this  book. 

Cornell  University  Robert  A.  LIall,  Jr. 
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Realia 

New  material  avialable  at  the  NIB: 

Filmstrips  in  color :  $3.00  each:  la  Corse: 
la  Cité  de  Carcassone;  Paris;  la  Provence; 
la  Côte  provençale;  l’Est;  Pile  de  France; 
la  Normandie;  la  Seine;  la  Loire;  le 
Rhône;  les  Villes;  L’Habitat  rural;  l'Ha¬ 
bitat  urbain;  la  Vie  rurale  et  urbaine; 
la  Vie  à  la  campagne;  Villages  et  mai¬ 
sons.  20  centuries  of  French  history. 
—Four  filmstrips  in  color  on  Modern 
Art:  $10.00  for  the  four  filmstrips:  1. 
l’impressionisme  et  le  paysage  (de  Monet 
à  Dufy);  2.  Degas  et  Renoir;  3.  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  Rouault;  4.  de  Cézanne  à  Pi¬ 
casso. 

Special  new  rates  for  black  and  white 
filmstrips :  25%  reduction  on  any  single 
purchase  of  any  five  black  and  white  film¬ 
strips  (five  for  $7.50).  When  ordering, 
please  always  give  an  alternate  choice  in 
order  to  be  served  promptly. 

New  NIB  policy :  to  simplify  our  work, 
please  order  directly  from 

1)  The  Chilton  Company,  56th  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa.:  all  the 
Didier  publications:  all  books  and  rec¬ 
ords; 

2)  Valentine  Tonone,  P.O.  Box  882,  Up¬ 
per  Montclair,  N.J.:  Map  oy  Regional  cos¬ 
tumes  and  coifs,  $2.25  (in  5  colors),  $1.25 
(in  black  and  white); 


3)  Ernest  Eisele,  97  Fort  Place,  Staten 
Island  1,  N.Y.:  all  artistic  water  color 
post-cards  (Folklore  de  France,  French 
fashion,  Paris  à  travers  les  âges,  etc. .  . .  ) . 

4)  Classroom  Wall-maps :  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 
40,  or,  The  Paris  Book  Center  (Paris  De- 
lagrave  and  other  maps),  31  West  46, 
New  York  36. 

5)  Encyclopédie  Sonore,  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  records  and  others'.  Département 
Etranger  Hachette,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  or.  Goldsmith’s  Music  Shop, 
Inc.,  401  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 
or,  Lorraine  Music  Co.,  39—86  47th  St., 
Long  Island  City  4,  N.Y.,  or,  Folkways 
Records,  117  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36. 

6)  Records  borrowing  and  tape-recording 
services :  French  Cultural  Services,  972 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  FACSEA  (rental 
of  films),  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  France,  and,  French  News,  two 
quarterly  publications  of  the  French  cul¬ 
tural  services,  sent  upon  request. 

Placement  Bureau  of  the  AATF,  Cor¬ 
respondance  scolaire,  Sociétés  honoraires 
of  the  AATF,  National  French  Contest : 
see  any  recent  issues  of  The  French  Re¬ 
view  (6  issues  a  year,  $5.00  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  membership  in  the  AATF). 

The  1961  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
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York  City,  on  April  14  and  15  (Prof.  Carl 
Bayerschmidt,  Columbia  Univ.,  Chair¬ 
man). 

Filmstrips 

New  color  filmstrips  have  just  arrived 
from  France: 

PARIS.  20  frames  representing  different 
aspects  of  Paris  plus  6  title  frames.  There 
is  a  brief  caption,  in  French,  under  each 
color  photograph.  The  scenes  represented 
are:  The  Cité  island  as  seen  from  the 
Pont  des  Arts  with  barges  on  the  river, 
the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Square  du  Vert  Ga¬ 
lant  and,  in  the  distance,  the  houses  of 
the  Place  Dauphine,  the  Saint  Chapelle 
spire  and  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame;  the 
Seine  seen  from  the  towers  of  Notre- 
Dame;  the  Seine  seen  from  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame  with  the  Préfecture  de  Po¬ 
lice,  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  and,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  Eiffel  tower  and  the  Invalides 
dome;  the  Mont  Valérien  and  the  Seine 
with  factories  in  the  foreground;  the 
Seine,  the  Concorde  bridge,  the  Con¬ 
corde  square,  the  Hotel  Crillon  and  Mi¬ 
nistère  de  la  Marine,  the  Madeleine 
church  and,  in  the  background,  the 
Montmartre  hill  with  the  Sacré-Cœur 
church;  the  Concorde  bridge;  the  Avenue 
de  l’Opéra;  the  Place  de  l'Opéra  and 
the  Opéra  facade;  the  West  parkway  with 
the  Eiffel  tower  in  the  distance;  the  Orly 
airport  with  an  Air-France  plane  in  the 
foreground;  barges  on  the  Seine  at  Pu¬ 
teaux;  six  shots  are  then  devoted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  activities  in  Paris:  the  Renault 
factory  at  Billancourt  with  the  Eiffel  tow¬ 
er  and  a  tall  new  office  building  under 
construction  in  the  background;  the  elec¬ 
tric  plant  at  Gennevilliers;  thé  oil  har¬ 
bour  at  Gennevilliers;  an  inside  view  of 
one  of  the  big  department  stores;  the 
crowd  at  the  Halles  Centrales  with  the 
Saint-Eustache  church;  a  street  market; 
the  strip  ends  with  four  shots  showing 
well  known  monuments:  Notre-Dame  and 
the  Seine;  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries 


gardens;  the  palace  of  Versailles;  the  Bas¬ 
sin  de  Latone,  the  Tapis  Vert  and  the 
Grand  Canal  in  the  Versailles  gardens. 

LA  VIE  RURALE  ET  URBAINE.  14 
color  photographs  illustrating  life  in 
French  countryside  and  cities:  a  small 
farm  in  Sologne,  a  big  farm  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  Beauce  wheat  field;  a  thatch- 
roofed  farm  in  Brittany;  a  Basque  farm; 
a  farm  in  Languedoc;  a  small  farm-house 
in  the  Alps;  an  inside  view  of  a  small 
farm-house  in  the  Cantal,  with  a  woman 
knitting  and  some  rustic  furniture  and 
utensils;  a  hamlet  on  the  Plateau  de  Mil- 
levaches;  the  little  village  of  Le  Fornet 
in  Savoy;  Grand-Callargues  in  the  Gard: 
a  big  village  on  a  hill  surrounded  by 
vineyards;  a  small  town:  Thiers;  a  city: 
Lyon;  lodgings  for  workers  in  Lorraine; 
the  industrial  suburbs  of  Lyon. 

VILLAGES  ET  MAISONS.  17  color 
photographs  depicting  French  rural  habi¬ 
tat:  Villaron,  a  small  hamlet  in  Savoy;  a 
small  village  on  the  Moselle,  in  Lorraine; 
Riquewhir,  a  big  village  in  Alsace;  a 
mountain  village  in  the  Chamonix  val¬ 
ley;  Tourettes-sur-Loup,  a  curious  little 
village  in  Provence;  a  farm  in  Sologne 
(same  as  in  strip  above);  a  big  farm  in 
Brie;  a  farm  in  Normandy;  a  farm  in 
Lorraine;  a  farm  in  Brittany;  a  farm  in 
Provence;  a  typical  house  in  the  Landes 
forests;  a  Basque  house  (same  as  in  strip 
above);  a  small  farm  in  the  Cantal  moun¬ 
tains;  a  mountain  house  in  Savoy;  old 
stone  houses  in  the  Massif  Central. 

All  three  filmstrips  are  available  from 
the  NIB  at  $3.00  each. 

Recordings 

Histoire  d'un  poisson  rouge 

This  is  a  45  rpm  microgrove  record 
combined  with  a  well-illustrated  book 
for  children.  On  the  record  act’ess  Da¬ 
nièle  Delorme  tells  the  story  of  the  gold¬ 
en  fish  in  the  famous  award  winning 
French  film  Poisson  Rouge  recently 
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shown  on  U.S.  screens.  The  pace  is  slow, 
the  voice  pleasant,  sometimes  too  weak 
in  relation  to  the  accompanying  music. 
The  book  is  delightfully  illustrated  with 
original  drawings  and  stills  from  the 
film.  The  text,  though  aimed  at  French 
children,  and  not  at  all  at  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  is  fairly  simple:  sentences  are  very 
short,  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  all 
verbs  are  in  the  present  tense. 

Text  by  Roger  Mauge,  said  by  Danièle 
Delorme,  music  by  Henri  Crolla.  Philips 
"Livre-disque”  EIE  9147— One  45  rpm- 
record  and  6-page  illustrated  book. 

Beginning  Audio-Lingual  Materials 

We  receive  many  letters  from  teachers 
eager  to  know  more  about,  and  to  use 
the  Beginning  Audio-Lingual  Materials, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “Glastonbury 
Materials”;  we  reproduce  here  the  offi¬ 
cial  information  issued  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Office  of  Education,  on  September 
I960:  “ Information  about  Beginning  Au - 
dio-Lingual  Materials." 

For  use  in  the  1959  summer  language 
institutes  sponsored  by  Title  VI  of 
NDEA,  four  experimental  units  for  be¬ 
ginning  instruction  in  Spanish,  French, 
German,  and  Russian  were  prepared  by 
a  group  of  teachers  directed  by  Mary  P. 
Thompson  under  a  contract  between  the 
Glastonbury  (Conn.)  Public  Schools  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  They  were 
duplicated  in  two  forms: 

I.  Teacher’s  Copy;  four  beginning 
units  of  linguistic  material  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  (14  pages)  plus  in¬ 
troductory  directions  for  the  teach¬ 
er  (14  pages)  plus  a  title  page  and 
explanatory  note  (3  pages). 

II.  Student’s  Copy:  identical  with  I, 
but  directions  for  teacher  and  ex¬ 
planatory  note  are  omitted. 

Since  these  materials  were  printed  for 
experimental  use  in  hte  NDEA  language 
institute  program,  only  a  limited  supply 


was  made  available.  However,  a  complete 
set  of  the  Beginning  Audio-Lingual  Ma¬ 
terials  (4  units  each  in  French,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish)  has  been  placed 
with  each  State  department  of  education 
for  duplication,  as  desired,  at  either  the 
State  or  local  level.  These  four  units 
were  not  copyrighted  and  they  are  in  the 
public  domain.  Any  teacher  who  wishes 
copies  in  any  one  of  the  four  languages 
should  write  to  the  Supervisor  of  For¬ 
eign  Languages,  State  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State  in 
which  he  teaches.  The  project  did  not 
provide  tape  recordings  of  the  original 
four  units. 

Announcement : 

There  is  now  under  way  a  revision 
and  continuation  of  the  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  to  provide  for  at  least  four  years 
(7-12)  in  Spanish,  French,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Italian.  A  total  of  ten  new 
units  were  prepared  in  these  five  lan¬ 
guage  institutes.  A  number  of  schools, 
selected  as  field  trial  centers,  will  test 
the  materials  as  they  are  developed.  The 
new  materials,  including  teacher’s  man¬ 
uals,  student  workbooks,  and  a  complete 
set  of  recordings,  will  not  be  generally 
available  before  school  year  1961-62.  An 
announcement  will  be  made,  probably  in 
late  spring  1961,  concerning  the  date  and 
place  of  publication  and  cost.” 

Counselor’s  Guide 

Did  your  Guidance  Counselor  get  and 
study  a  copy  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan - 
guages,  a  Counselor’s  Guide,  by  Dr.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Johnson,  Ilo  Remer  and  Frank  Sie- 
vers?  This  booklet,  published  as  Bulletin 
1960,  No.  20  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  answers 
such  question  as  why  study  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage?  who  should  study  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage?  when  to  begin?  and  includes  sec¬ 
tions  on  vocational  opportunities  for  per- 
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sons  with  language  competencies,  a  list 
of  institutions  by  states  with  their  en¬ 
trance  and  degree  requirements  in  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  a  list  of  useful  ref¬ 
erences. 

Language  Development  Section 

This  is  the  entity  that  administers  the 
foreign  language  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  great  importance  to  FL  teachers. 
The  physical  location  is  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  Bldg.,  7th  and  D 
Streets  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  Its  mail¬ 
ing  address  is  Language  Development 
Section,  Financial  Aid  Branch,  Division 
of  Higher  Education,  USOE,  DHEW, 
Washington,  D.C.  It  has  a  professional 
and  secretarial  staff  of  21  people:  Office 
of  the  Chief :  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger, 
Chief;  Elsa  Liles,  Language  Program  As¬ 
sistant;  Frederic  Hundemer,  Fiscal  Pro¬ 
gram  Officer;  Arthur  J.  Boland,  Fiscal 
Program  Assistant:  Institute  Unit:  Law- 
rence  Poston,  Jr.,  Head  and  Specialist; 
Loretta  Wawrzyniak,  Program  Analyst; 
James  M.  Spillane,  Specialist  and  Con¬ 
sultant;  Charles  L.  King,  Specialist  and 
Consultant;  Research  and  Studies  Unit : 
A.  Bruce  Gaarder,  Head  and  Specialist; 
Julia  Petrov,  Research  Assistant;  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Area  Center  Unit :  George  P. 
Faust,  Head  and  Specialist;  Judith  Le- 
Bovit,  Program  Analyst  and  Consultant; 
Language  Fellowship  Unit :  Moses  Hirsch- 
tritt,  Head  and  Specialist;  Louise  F. 
Lowe,  Program  Analyst, 

FL  Staff  in  the  USOE 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Development  Section,  there  are  sev¬ 
en  other  FL  Specialists  and  Research  As¬ 
sistants.  In  the  Instruction,  Organization, 
and  Service  Branch  of  the  Division  of 
State  and  Local  School  Systems,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Dan  Hull,  are  Esther 
Eaton,  Specialist;  Emily  Ericsson,  Re¬ 


search  Assistant,  and  Mary  E.  Hayes, 
Specialist  and  Acting  Chief  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  Mathematics,  and  FL  Section;  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Hutchinson,  Specialist;  Elizabeth 
Keesee,  Specialist,  and  Ho  Remer,  Re¬ 
search  Assistant. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 
In  the  Elementary  School: 

Teaching  Techniques 

This  USOE  Bulletin  1960,  No.  29,  by 
Elizabeth  Keesee,  FL  Specialist  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education,  is  an  excellent  manual 
of  good  FLES  practices.  It  contains  a 
sample  of  drills  for  listening  comprehen¬ 
sion,  pronunciation,  dialogues,  narratives, 
and  description.  There  are  sections  on 
visual  materials,  games,  songs,  and  test¬ 
ing  the  various  skills.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  45  cents  from  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

Forthcoming  Meetings 

April  9-10  Columbus,  Ohio:  National 
Association  of  Foreign  Advisers. 

April  14-15  New  York:  Northeast  Con¬ 
ference. 

April  22-23  Washington,  D.C.:  George¬ 
town  University  Round  Table. 

April  27-29  Lexington,  Kentucky:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Foreign  Language  Conference. 

The  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  will 
be  "Language  Teaching  in  School  and 
College.”  The  four  main  panels  will  be 
"The  training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools,"  “The  Transition  to  the  Class¬ 
room,"  “The  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Colleges,”  and  “The  Coordination  between 
Classroom  and  Laboratory.”  To  obtain 
information  and  enrollment  blanks,  write 
to  the  1961  Northeast  Conference  Chair¬ 
man,  Prof.  Karl  F.  Bayerschmidt,  Colum¬ 
bia  Univ.,  New  York  27. 
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Travel 

National  room  service : 

Travelers  arriving  in  Paris  can  make 
use  of  a  free  hotel  booking  service,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  government’s  Accueil  de 
France  bureau.  Open  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  midnight,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  telex  to  the  seven  main  tour¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  country,  the  bureau 
reserves  rooms  just  about  anywhere  in 
France.  Address:  L'Accueil  de  France,  7, 
rue  Balzac,  Paris.  Phone:  ELYsees  48-60. 

Mt.  Blanc  tunnel : 

The  French  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
announced  that  the  automobile  tunnel 
under  Mont-Blanc,  started  on  Oct.  5, 
1959  and  due  to  be  opened  to  traffic  in 
1962,  is  now  one  third  bored.  Four  kilo¬ 
meters  (two  on  the  French  side  and  two 
on  the  Italian  side)  have  been  dug  out 
of  the  11.6  kilometer  total  length. 

Aix-en-Provence : 

Aix-en-Provence,  by  Hubert  Juin  is  the 
first  title  in  a  new  collection,  “Lieu-dit” 
of  the  Editions  du  Temps;  it  includes  60 
black  and  white  photographs,  12  color 
reproductions  and  a  text. 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  collec¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  Auvers-sur-Oise,  the 
small  town  near  Paris  made  famous  by 
Van  Gogh  and  other  painters. 

French  Abroad 

Eastern  Michigan  University  is  offering 
qualified  students  and  teachers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  in  France  while  se¬ 
curing  an  American  Master  of  Arts  De¬ 
gree  in  French.  At  least  half  of  the  de¬ 
gree  requirements  will  be  in  the  field  of 
language  study,  whereas  other  such  lan¬ 
guage  programs  require  the  majority  of 
the  work  in  the  field  of  literature. 


Literary  Prizes 

The  award  of  the  Concourt  prize  to 
Vintila  Horia  was  followed  by  various  in¬ 
cidents  when  the  real  identity  of  the  au¬ 
thor  was  disclosed  and  the  award  was 
criticized  by  many  who  thought  the  win¬ 
ner  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  distinction 
because  of  his  alleged  pro-fascist  and 
anti-semitic  attitude  during  World  War 
II.  The  award  of  the  Femina  prize  to 
Louise  Bellocq  for  her  La  Porte  retombée 
(Gallimard)  also  stirred  some  dissension: 
Béatrice  Beck  (Goncourt  prize  winner  for 
her  Léon  Morin,  prêtre,  in  1953)  resigned 
as  a  member  of  the  jury  and  made  some 
violent  and  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
literary  quality  of  the  work  and  de¬ 
nounced  what  she  termed  its  "anti-semit¬ 
ic  allusions.”  Louise  Bellocq  had  won  by 
7  votes  against  5  to  Andrée  Chedid  for 
her  Le  Sixième  Jour.  Louise  Bellocq,  who 
runs  a  boarding  house  in  Pau  (Basses- 
Pyrénées),  wrote  her  first  novel  for  a  com¬ 
petition  organized  by  the  Semaine  de 
Suzette.  La  Porte  retombée  tells  the  story 
of  a  Bordeaux  family  as  it  is  recollected 
by  three  of  its  members  when  their  be¬ 
longings  are  being  moved  out  of  the 
family  house. 

The  Medicis  prize  was  awarded  to 
Henri  Thomas  for  his  John  Perkins,  the 
story  of  an  American  couple.  Henri 
Thomas  was  born  in  the  Vosges  region 
in  1912  of  a  family  of  farmers  and  school 
teachers,  he  wrote  some  poems  in  1939, 
and  his  first  novel,  Le  Seau  à  charbon, 
in  1940;  he  has  worked  for  the  BBC  in 
London,  and  taught  for  two  years  at 
Brandeis  University.  His  works  include 
poems:  Travaux  d’aveugle  (1941),  Signe 
de  vie  (1944),  Le  Monde  absent  (1947), 
Nu  désordre  (1950),  and  novels  or  short 
stories:  Le  Précepteur  (1942),  La  Vie  en¬ 
semble  (1945),  Le  Porte-à-faux  (1948),  Le 
Déserteur  (1951),  La  Cible  (1955),  La 
Nuit  de  Londres  (1956),  La  Dernière 
Année  (1960),  Histoire  de  Pierrot  (1960) 
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and  John  Perkins.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  many  translations. 

The  Rabelais  prize  went  to  Robert 
Giraud  for  his  Le  Vin  des  rues;  an  18 
year  old  girl,  Yvette  Muller  won  the 
Erckmann-Chatrian  prize  over  an  Italian 
born  mason,  Joseph  Bonato  who  has 
written  a  story  of  his  life  in  France  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  A  la  sueur  de  ton  front. 

Theatre 

The  Comédie  Française  has  revived 
Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias  in  a  staging  directed 
by  Raymond  Rouleau  and  settings  by 
Lila  de  Nobili  which  transform  the  old 
cloak  and  sword  melodrama  into  a  gor¬ 
geous  spectacle  reminiscent  of  Velasquez 
paintings.  Jean  Piat  made  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  with  his  interpretation  of  Don  Ce¬ 
sar.  L’Etouffe-chrétien,  Félicien  Marceau’s 
burlesque  of  Roman  history,  at  the  Re¬ 
naissance  Theatre,  seems  less  successful 
than  the  Italian  film  O.K.  Nero  on  the 
same  theme.  Noix  de  Coco,  a  25  year  old 
comedy  by  Marcel  Achard  has  been  re¬ 
surrected  by  the  Palais-Royal  Theatre. 


Le  Mobile  by  Alexandre  Rivemale,  at  the 
Théâtre  Fontaine,  is  a  comedy  resorting 
to  the  advantages  of  hibernation  already 
explored  by  Edmont  About. 

Sciences 

Atomic  clock : 

France’s  first  atomic  clock,  developed 
at  the  University  of  Besançon  (center  of 
French  watch  making),  hopefully  has 
been  ticking  off  its  first  century. 
Throughout  this  timespan  it  will  be  ac¬ 
curate  to  within  one  second.  This  new 
symbol  of  the  times  marks  the  finely  split 
seconds  by  recording  the  frequency  of 
the  vibrations  emitted  by  ammonium 
gas.  It  will  be  used  by  French  scientists 
to  observe  irregularities  in  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tation  which  cannot  be  detected  by  me¬ 
chanical  clocks.  Another  project  of  French 
scientists:  determining  the  precise  speed 
of  satellites  by  atomic  clock  measure¬ 
ments.  Variations  in  speed  will  provide 
an  exact  picture  of  the  shape  of  the 
earth. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eleventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semestei 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca 
demie  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS— July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  foi 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollecs); 

TRAVEL— to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


Have  you  seen... 

The  French  text  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  will  increase  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  arid  give  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Now  ready 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

In  preparation 

FRANÇAIS,  Deuxième  Cours 
Wall  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 
$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3802  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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first  year 
college 

ren 


by  George  H.  Ball 
and  Clarice  M.  Ball 

Look  for  this  important 
new  text  combining  the 
best  features  of  the  “gram¬ 
mar”  and  "conversational” 
approaches:  Material  is 
presented  so  that  a  lucid 
explanation  precedes  each 
new  construction,  and  the 
constructions  appear  in  an 
order  which  permits  con¬ 
versation  from  the  very 
start.  Magnetic  tape  re¬ 
cordings;  instructor’s  man¬ 
ual.  452  pp.  $5.50. 

Harper  ir  Brothers 
49  E.  33d  St.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 
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Announcing  — 

The  latest,  biggest,  best 
standard  French-to-French  dictionary  is 
also  the  least  expensive  book  of  its  kind  . . 


"A  very  vivid,  very  intelligently 
compiled  dictionary,  containing 
as  much,  within  a  brief  compass, 
as  any  such  dictionary  could.  The 
illustrations  are  varied,  clear, 
well  placed,  and  artistic;  so  are 
the  maps.  It  is  a  feat  to  have 
compressed  so  much  in  a  volume 
of  almost  1500  pages,  all  easily 
readable  and  alive,  and  to  offer 
it  to  the  public  for  a  price  which 
is  relatively  low.” 

-Henri  M.  Peyre,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  French,  Yale  University 

“It  helpfully  combines  in  a  single 
alphabetical  system  both  an  ex¬ 
cellent  language  dictionary  and 
an  encyclopedia  of  general 
knowledge.” 

-Edward  D.  Sullivan,  Chairman, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Princeton  University 


"Excellent.  Fully  recommended 
to  students  and  all  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  a  French 
dictionary.” 

-Donald  Frame,  Department  of 
French,  Columbia  University 


More  than  70,000  entries  • 
1458  pages  of  definitions  of 
words,  biographies,  place 
names,  historical  summaries  • 
Easy-to-use  size:  9"  x  1"  x  1  %" 

•  Permanent  plastic  slipcover 

•  Largest,  clearest  type  • 
Thousands  of  in-text  illustra¬ 
tions  •  27-page  atlas  in  full- 
color  •  26  color  plates  •  Con¬ 
tinuous  alphabetization 

ONLY  $6.95 


At  all  college  bookstores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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1—  CONTENT  AT  TEENAGE  LEVEL— offering 
students  general  and  cultural  information 
along  with  their  language  study. 

2—  BUILT-IN  TEACHING  EXERCISES— on  the 
record  itself  in  the  form  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  exercise,  and  imitation  drill  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  drill. 

3—  COMPLETE  TEXT  AND  GUIDE  FOR 
TEACHERS — for  classroom  or  language  lab¬ 
oratory  use.  Can  be  easily  used  by  teach¬ 
ers  with  no  previous  experience  in  this  typo 
of  teaching. 

4—  STUDENT  PRACTICE  RECORDS  AT  25e.- 

an  exclusive  feature,  so,  for  the  first  time, 
students  can  practice  classroom  exercises 
at  home. 


5—AUTHENTICITY— ensured  by  the  use  of 
native  writers  and  speakers. 

AUDIO  LINGUAL  DIGEST  is  a  quality  12" 
LP  record,  in  long-lasting  album  containing 
full  text  and  teaching  method.  7  issues  will 
be  released  In  1761-62  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
$42.00.  Special  to  charter  members  (order 
before  Juno  30,  1761)  only  $35.00  per  year. 

SAMPLE  RECORD  ONLY  $1.— This  contains 
a  full  lesson  entitled  ”Le  Nouvel  An,"  a 
dramatisation,  including  repetition  drill  and 
question  and  answer  drill.  Money  refunded 
to  you  personally  when  school  subscribes,  or 
should  you  return  record. 


I  enclose  $1.  Please  send  sample  records. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


EDUCATIONAL  AUDIO 
VISUAL,  INC.  Dept.  F 
27  Marble  Avenue 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


School  . 

City  . .  Zone  .  State 
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— NEW  TEXTS  FROM  SCRIBNER'S - 

Bask  French:  An  Oral  Approach 

Bruce  H.  Mainous,  University  of  Illinois 

An  elementary  grammar  for  college  students  with  no  previous  in¬ 
struction  in  French  which  stresses  the  oral  approach  to  the  language 
in  its  28  chapters  or  conversations.  Each  chapter  contains  a  complete 
dialogue,  sets  of  questions  in  French  to  be  answered  orally,  sections 
on  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary.  General  French-English 
and  English-French  vocabularies  are  provided  also.  Appendices  in¬ 
clude  lists  of  verb  forms  and  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet  to  French  spelling. 


Invitation  au  voyage 

Helen  M.  Davison,  College  of  New  Rochelle,  and 

Rita  Arthur,  Marymount  College,  Editors 

An  anthology  of  selections  describing  the  provinces  of  France  as  seen 
by  French  writers  Designed  for  intermediate  French  courses,  INVI¬ 
TATION  AU  VOYAGE  stresses  the  oral  presentation  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  selections  describe  each  region  with  reference  to  its  history, 
monuments,  cities,  famous  citizens  and  writers.  Valuable  supplemen- 
tary  materials  include  maps,  photographs,  folk  songs  and  dances  of 
the  regions,  and  brief  biographies  of  the  writers  . 


A  Conversational  French  Grammar,  Revised 

James  J.  Kearney,  Fordham  University,  and 

Catherine  Rita  Martin,  Fordham  University 

Both  an  intermediate  review  of  French  grammar  and  a  manual  of 
conversation.  The  principles  of  grammar  are  introduced  into  lively 
dialogues  centering  about  situations  of  daily  experience.  24  conversa¬ 
tions,  arranged  in  parallel  columns  in  English  and  French,  present 
material  on  life  in  France  today.  Following  each  lesson  are  abundant 
exercises  for  oral  practice.  Completely  new,  but  envisioned  at  the 
time  of  the  first  edition,  is  the  availability  of  tapes  of  the  dialogues. 


Aspects  de  la  France 

Karl  G.  Bottke,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Georges  J.  Joyaux,  Michigan  State  University 


During  the  short  time  since  its  publication,  ASPECTS  DE  LA 
FRANCE  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  a  civilization  text  for  inter¬ 
mediate  reading  or  conversation  courses.  Various  aspects  of  present- 
day  France  (geography,  culture,  education,  industry,  and  government) 
are  covered  in  a  factual  manner.  The  abundance  of  photographs 
which  supplement  the  text  enable  the  student  to  ‘see  the  France 


he  is  studying. 
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NEW  ELECTRONIC 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING  TAPES 


Linguaphone 
School  Tapes 
are  available  In  t 
The  A  Most  Popular 
Languages: 

Western  Hemisphere  Spanish,! 
French,  German,  and  Russian.  j 


•Tin  LInguaphona  Unguaia  Prosrwa  It  ! 
qualified  under  the  prevision»  ot  tiw  I 
Netionel  Otlense  Education  Act 


IL 


In  your  own  school,  inspect  this  latest  development  in  audio-visual 
language  training . . .  outgrowth  of  Linguaphone’s  experience  in  over 
18,000  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Here  at  last  is  a  teaching  tool  that  helps  students  learn  more . .  .faster. 
For  here  is  a  new  kind  of  conversational  language  program  that  makes 
language-learning  more  enjoyable,  language-teaching  much  easier. 

Linguaphone’s  unique  combination  of  native  linguists  and  modem 
electronic  devices  makes  possible  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
unusually  fine  quality  that  every  subtle  nuance  of  pronunciation, 
diction,  phraseology,  and  accent  is  clear  and  understandable.  The 
synchronized  Tapes  and  Discs,  together  with  up-to-date  Workbooks  (  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener)  and  student  and  teacher  Manuals,  comprise 
the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  program  available  today. 

-Such  an  achievement  cannot  be  described;  it  must  be  seen  and  heard. 
That  is  why  we  invite  you  to  evaluate  this  new  Linguaphone  School- 
Tape  Program  in  your  own  classroom. 

For  descriptive  literature  and  a  free  demonstration  with  no  obligation, 
simply  mail  coupon. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept  so-78-02i  Radio  city,  n.y.  20,  n.y. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE;  Dept.  $0-78-021  Radio  City.  N.Y.  20,  N.Y.  j 

Gentlemen;  1  am  interested  in  receiving  literature  about  the  Linguaphone  j 
School-Tape  Program  and  would  like  more  Information  about  a  class-  | 
•nom  demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


PMitkB - j 

School  Naa» _ ; _ _ _ ! 


School  Addnaa. 


Announcing 

Perspectives  de  la  littérature  française 

edited  by  David  M.  Dougherty,  University  of  Oregon,  and 
Doris  E.  Hernried,  City  College  of  San  Francisco 

Designed  as  a  reader  for  the  second-year  course,  this  ab¬ 
sorbing  compilation  includes  original  selections  from  the 
works  of  twenty-eight  outstanding  French  authors  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Introductory  es¬ 
says  (in  French)  preface  each  century  and  there  are  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  each  author  and  his  work.  Vocab¬ 
ulary,  index.  March  1961  448  pp.  $5.50 

Other  Recent  Texts 

Anthologie  de  la  littérature  française 

edited  by  Henri  Clouard  and  Robert  Leggewie,  Pomona 
College 

Tome  I  Des  origines  à  la  fin  du  dix-huitième  siècle 

1960  438  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

Tome  II  Dix-neuvième  et  Vingtième  Siècles 

1960  468  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

Elementary  Oral  and  Written  French 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1959  416  pp.  illus.  $4.75 

Tapes  available  for  use  with  text. 

The  Language  Laboratory  and  Modern  Language 
Teaching 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1960  157  pp.  illus.  $3.95 

Review  of  Basic  French 

by  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University 

1960  184  pp.  paperbound.  $1.95 

French  Stories,  Plays  and  Poetry: 

A  First-Year  College  Reader 

edited  by  Elliott  M.  Grant,  Murray  Sachs,  and  Richard 
B.  Grant  1959  288  pp.  paperbound  $2.95 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  417  Fifth  Av..  N.Y.  16 


COLLÈGE  AMÉRICAIN 


Institut  de  Touraine 


UNIVERSITE  DE  POITIERS 


Tours,  Trance 
1960-1961 

Freshman-Sophomore  Year  in  France 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  30. 

Courses  especially  for  French  majors  and  French  minors,  diplomatic 
career  personnel,  teachers  of  French,  international  relations  and  Political  Science. 

Entrance  requirements  vary  depending  on  which  program  is  pursued. 

PRESENTATION:  Courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Poitiers.  Individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  provided.  Individual  tutoring 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  experience  difficulty  in  any  subject. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  taught  in  English  during  the  early  stages.  French 
is  introduced  progressively  as  the  language  of  instruction  until  all  instruction  is 
given  in  French.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  being  fluent  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  allowed  to  take  regular  courses  for  credit  in  various  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers,  Institut  de  Touraine. 

The  curriculum  of  courses  is  divided  into  two  separate  programs:  they 
are  the  Freshman-Sophomore  program  and  the  Junior  Year  program. 

LODGING:  Students  are  placed  with  French  families. 

CREDITS:  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year’s  program,  the  student 
will  receive  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Françaises  or  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  Niveau  Supérieur.  One  year’s  credit  (usually  30  credits)  will  be  certified 
directly  to  the  college  you  select. 

COST:  Total  cost  of  tuition,  room,  meals,  certification  of  credits,  transcripts,  ex¬ 
cursion  travel  (including  meals)  is  $1950. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Round-trip  via  the  French  Line  for  those  who  travel 
with  the  group  will  cost  approximately  $350  to  $400  depending  upon  the  accom¬ 
modations  available  or  desired. 


For  catalog  and  application  forms  write  to 


(U.  S.  Students) 


(European  students) 


Registrar 

College  Américain 
Université  de  Poitiers 
P.  O.  Box  461 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 


Monsieur  le  Directeur 
College  Américain  à 


L'Institut  de  Touraine 
Université  de  Poitiers 
1  Rue  de  la  Grandière 
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Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  FRANCE 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  language  House 

for  students  with  a  desire  to  improve  oral  proficiency  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN  RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lectures  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty. 

First  and  second  year  courses  offered  in  all  five  languages. 

Complete  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  advanced  courses  in  Italian  and  Russian,  together  with  meth¬ 
ods  courses  for  prospective  and  practicing  teachers. 

First  term:  June  16  to  July  21 
Second  term:  July  24  to  August  26 

Applications  accepted  from  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  or  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  study. 

Completely  new  electronic  language  lab. 

Comfortable  surroundings  in  one  of  the  University’s  best  residences. 
Extensive  social  and  outdoor  activities  for  each  language  group. 

For  information  write: 

Director,  Language  House 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 
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Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in 
stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 
Tome  I  $  2.50 

3  records  to  above  6.25  each 

or  set  of  3  18.50 

Tome  II  2.85 

Tome  III  3.35 

Tome  IV  4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  IL  paper  each  $  1.30 
The  two  together  cloth  3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume  6.25  each 

or  set  of  3  18.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  2.00 

Deuxième  Livre  2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1.50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOFS  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk  copy  for  each  20  ordered. 


Université  LA  VAL 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  courses:  Spanish,  English  and  Philosophy. 

1961  SUMMER  SESSION: 

June  30  — August  12 

Write  to:  Cours  d’été  de  français.  Université  Laval.  Québec,  Canada 
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The 

Foremost 

Name 

in 

Foreign 

Language 

Dictionaries 


IN  USE  AT:  Colleges:  A  &  m  col¬ 
lege  of  Texas  •  Annhurst  «  Appalachian  State  • 
Asbury  •  Assumption  *  Austin  •  Beloit  •  Brooklyn 
«  Centenary  •  College  of  Saint  Thomas  •  College 
of  Wooster  •  Conception  Seminary  •  Davidson  • 
Dominican  (Calif.)  «  Fairmont  State  •  Fullerton  Jr. 

•  Gettysburg  •  Grove  City  •  Harpur  •  Hartwick  • 
Haverford  •  Hobart  and  William  Smith  •  Hofstra  • 
William  and  Mary  •  Hollins  •  Kenyon  •  Loyola  (Md.) 

•  Madison  •  Mary  Washington  •  Maryknoll  Seminary  • 

•  Mills  •  Millsaps  •  Mount  Saint  Mary  »  Muhlenberg 

•  New  Bedford  Inst,  of  Tech.  •  Pacific  Lutheran  • 

Pensacola  Junior  •  Portland  State  •  Providence  •  Queens 
(N.Y.)  •  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  •  River  •  Saint 

Michael’s  •  San  Jose  State  •  Santa  Ana  •  Seton  Hall  • 
Smi.h  •  Southern  Missionary  •  Millersville  State  •  Thiel 
«  United  States  Military  Academy  •  West  Virginia  State 

•  Whitman  «  Wisconsin  State  (River  Falls). 


CASSELL’S 


CASSELL’S 

MEW 

FRENCH 

DICTIONARY 


fmnch-snoush 


ENCUSH-FMNCH 


1,308  pages  Plain  $5.00 
Thumb-indexed  $5.75 


FRENCH-ENGLISH 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 

Universities:  Arizona  State  (Tempe)  •  Brandeis  • 
Br'gham  Young  •  Catholic  LTniversity  of  America  • 
Central  Michigan  .  Colgate  •  Colorado  State  •  Columbia 

•  Cornell  .  Drew  .  Duquesne  •  Duke  •  Fairfield 

•  Florida  State  •  Fordham  •  Georgetown  •  Harvard  • 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  •  Indiana  •  John  Carroll 

•  Johns  Hopkins  •  Louisiana  State  •  Loyola  (La.)  • 
Miami  •  Michigan  State  •  Montana  State  .  New  York  • 
Northwestern  *  Ohio  Not" hern  •  Ohio  State  •  Princeton 
.  Rice  .  Rutgers  •  St.  John’s  (Minn.)  •  Southern  Illinois 
.  Sou' hern  Methodist  .  Stanford  .  State  University  of 
New  York  (Albany)  .  Syracuse  •  Temple  •  Tulane 
.  University  of  Alabama  •  University  of  Arkansas  • 
University  of  Buffalo  .  University  of  California  (Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside)  •  University  of  Chicago  •  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  •  University  of  Florida  •  University 
of  Illinois  (Chicago.  Urbana)  .  University  of  Iowa  • 
University  of  Kansas  .  University  of  Kentucky  <  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  •  University  of  Maryland  •  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  .  University  of  Michigan  •  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  •  University  of  Missouri  •  University 
of  Nebraska  .  University  of  New  Hampshire  •  University 
of  North  Carolina  •  University  of  Notre  Dame  •  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  •  LTniversity  of  Oregon  «  University 
of  Pennsylvania  •  University  of  Pittsburgh  •  University 
of  Rhode  Island  .  University  of  Rochester  •  University 
of  San  Francisco  •  University  of  South  Dakota  •  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  •  University  of  Utah  •  University  of 
Vermont  •  University  of  Virginia  •  University  of  Wash- 
ing'on  •  University  of  Wisconsin  •  Western  Reserve  • 
Yale. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 
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Y  AT  . F  UNIVERSITY 


Yale  Summer  Language  Institute 

JUNE  26— AUGUST  18,  1961  (September  1) 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  will  again  offer  in  the  summer  of  1961  a  series  of  intensive 
courses  at  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced  levels  in  contemporary  languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition,  reading  courses  will  be  given  in  German.  French, 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  History  of  Far  Eastern  Civilization  and  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  All  courses  will  begin  on  June  26  and  most  will  last 
for  eight  weeks.  The  courses  which  are  starred,  in  the  list  below,  will  meet  for 
ten  weeks,  through  September  1. 

•Chinese  (Cantonese  and  Mandarin) 

English  (as  a  foreign  language) 

French 
German 

History  of  Far  Eastern  Civilization 
Indonesian 
Italian 

Where  there  is  sufficient  demand,  courses  are  also  offered  in 
Burmese,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  Vietnamese 

Eligibility :  Courses  in  the  Institute  are  open  to  qualified  men  and  women  en¬ 
rolled  in  colleges  or  graduate  schools,  and  also  those  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Tuition :  Advanced  courses,  meeting  one  hour  per  day,  $80;  reading  courses,  meet¬ 
ing  two  hours  per  day,  8-week  session  $120;  10-week  session  $150.  Other 
courses  meeting  three  to  four  hours  per  day,  8-week  session  $180;  10-week 
period  $200. 

Scholarships:  A  limited  number  of  half-tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  applicant’s  academic  promise  and  financial  need. 

Credit :  Each  course  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  credit  that  would  be  granted  if 
it  were  given  during  the  regular  academic  session.  For  work  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  this  amount  of  credit  is  customarily  transferable  to  the  institution  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

Living  quarters  are  available  on  the  University  Campus  at  $2  per  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  living  facilities  can  be  found  near  the  campus  at  customary  prices.  Meals 
are  obtainable  at  University  dining  halls  at  cafeteria  prices. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  curriculum  in  detail,  together  with  application  forms, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Completed  applications  should  be  received  by 
the  Summer  Language  Institute  not  later  than  June  16. 

Please  address  inquiries  to 

Nelson  Brooks,  Director  Summer  Language  Institute 
126  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies,  Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


•Japanese 

•Korean 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 

Teaching  of  Modem  Languages 
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JCa  France 
et  les  Français 

J 


Pierre  Brodin  and  Frédéric  Ernst 

The  aim  of  this  new  cultural  reader  is  to  interest  students  in  the 
main  events  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  figures  in 
French  civilization.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to  present  a  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  French  history,  nor  does  it  stress  the  many 
wars  in  which  France  played  a  part.  Rather,  it  deals  with  great 
men  and  women  and  the  ideas  that  have  forged  the  destinies  of 
France  and  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  attitudes  and 
the  character  of  her  inhabitants. 

Part  One  (twenty-three  chapters)  takes  up,  in  condensed  form, 
the  great  epochs  and  some  of  the  most  important  personalities 
in  French  history.  Part  Two  (eleven  chapters)  presents  a  neces¬ 
sarily  simplified  picture  of  the  France  of  today.  Instead  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  picturesque  or  odd  customs  of  some  of  the  French 
provinces,  the  discussion  centers  around  the  various  domains  of 
activity  in  the  modern  nation:  political,  economic,  intellectual 
and  religious  life;  industrial  effort  and  accomplishment;  and  the 
place  of  contemporary  France  in  the  present  world  situation. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  at  the  third-year  level  in  high  school 
or  the  second-year  in  college.  Accordingly,  the  prose  is  never 
complex  or  difficult.  There  are  notes  and  questionnaires  for  each 
chapter,  and  illustrations  in  full  color  as  well  as  black  and  white. 
For  an  examination  copy,  write  to  the  publishers  at  383  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


X  s 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  A  LEARN  INI 


NEW  &  EXCITING... 


Understanding  Spoken  French 

Available  in  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Russian 

A  new  and  delightful  tape  created  to  aid  the  students’  comprehension  c 
Spoken  French.  Selected  material  that  can  easily  be  integrated  into  an 
classroom  or  language  program.  Forty-five  minutes  (18  lessons)  of  recorde 
material  spoken  by  four  natives.  In  the  first  lesson  the  phrase  is  first  spol 
en  by  a  male  voice  followed  by  a  pause  for  student  repetition  and  is  the: 
spoken  by  a  female  voice.  Each  lesson  is  constructed  around  subject  ma: 
ter  of  interest  to  all  students  of  French.  This  material  can  serve  as  th 
core  of  your  program  or  as  excellent  supplementary  study  matter.  Th 
manual  has  the  key  words  of  each  lesson  illustrated  in  color  to  aid  th 
listener’s  audio/visual  assimilation.  A  translation  of  the  French  text  a 
well  as  an  English/French  -  French/English  dictionary  are  supplied  bu 
not  bound  into  the  study  text. 

GMS-TA  7025  (3-3/4"  per  second  -  dual  track  recording)  $8.95 

With  Text-Translation-Dictionary 


INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $6.95 

(Offier  Expires  August  30,  1961) 


Additional  illustrated  texts  .  $1.25 

Additional  translations  . 25 

Additional  pocket-sized  dictionaries . 35 


Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50£ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


à 


S  S 


AUDIO  HOMEWORK 

EVERY  HOME  PHONOGRAPH  CAN  BE  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  OFFER... 

COMPREHENSION  DIALOGUES 

Save  valuable  classroom  time — encourage  your  first  year  students.  Teachers  will 
find  that  a  student’s  interest  in  the  language  will  be  stimulated  if  he  can  master 
a  few  meaningful  sentences  at  the  onset  of  language  study.  With  this  in  mind 
the  following  was  created.  The  material  selected  can  easily  be  mastered  by  be¬ 
ginners  in  ALL  AGE  GROUPS.  The  native  voices  selected  (male  &  female)  are 
pleasant  to  listen  to  and  the  diction  is  excellent.  Each  record  is  on  the  45  rpm 
speed  and  is  supplied  with  a  verbatim  text.  Children  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  read  will  benefit  greatly  by  simply  memorizing  the  subject  matter. 

GREETINGS  —  THANK  YOU  —  COUNTING 
WHAT  DATE  —  TELLING  TIME  —  THE  WEATHER. 

GMS-D  45001  with  text  .  $  2.58 

—  OR  HOMEWORK  SPECIAL  — 

MINIMUM  ORDER  ACCEPTED  —  30  records  with  text  (500  ea.)  $15.00 
-  ★  ★  ★  - - - . 

SING  ALONG  IN  FRENCH 

FOR  HOME  STUDY  —  SAVE  VALUABLE  CLASSROOM  TIME 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs 
but  who  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an 
accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her.  In  a  clear  voice 
the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It 
is  then  repeated  by  the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class. 
miS  INVALUABLE  RECORD  WILL  STIMULATE  THE  LEARNING  OF 
FRENCH  BY  ENCOURAGING  THE  STUDENT  TO  SING  ALONG  WHILE 
IT  FREES  THE  TEACHER  FOR  COMPLETE  SUPERVISION.  Containing: 
Au  clair  de  la  lune  —  Ma  Normandie  —  La  Marseillaise. 

GMS-D  457007  (45-RPM  Record)  with  text  .  $  2.58 

—  OR  HOMEWORK  SPECIAL  — 

MINIMUM  ORDER  ACCEPTED  —  30  records  with  text  (500  ea.)  $15.00 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC* 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  M.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNIN 


2  S 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

LIBRARY  COLLECTIONS  ON  HI-FI  LONG  PLAYING  RECORDS 
by  LA  COMÉDIE  FRANÇAISE  and 
LES  COMÉDIENS  DE  LA  PLÉIADE 

A  COMPLETE  TEXT  SUPPLIED  WITH  EACH  RECORD 

MOLIERE 

L’AVARE. 

Acte  I  Scènes  III  et  V  —  Acte  II  Scène  V  —  Acte  III  Scène  I  —  Acte  IV 
Scènes  III,  V,  VI  et  VII  -  Acte  V  Scène  III. 

Record  #T-544  . . . , .  $4. 

LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.  Version  intégrale. 

2  records  #535  .  $13. 

LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI.  Version  intégrale. 

1  record  #525  . . t.  •  $6. 

LE  MISANTHROPE. 

Acte  I  Scènes  I,  II  et  III  —  Acte  II  Scènes  I  et  IV  —  Acte  III  Scènes  III, 

IV  et  V  —  Acte  IV  Scènes  I,  II  et  III  — -  Acte  V  Scènes  I,  II,  III  et  IV. 

2  records  #522  . . . . .. .  $13.' 

LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES.  Version  intégrale. 

Record  #532  . $4.' 

LE  TARTUFFE. 

Acte  I  Scènes  I  et  IV  —  Acte  III  Scènes  II,  III,  VI  et  VII  —  Acte  IV  Scènes 
I,  V,  VI  et  VII  —  Acte  V  Scènes  III,  IV  et  VII.  Tartuffe:  Fernand  LEDOUX 
— 1  Orgon:  Louis  BREZE  —  Cléante:  Gérald  DALTON  —  Damis:  Jacques 
GHEUSI  —  Mme.  Pernelle:  Adrienne  BERR  —  Elmire:  Marie-Thérèse 
PAYEN  —  Dorine:  Jacqueline  DUFRANNE  —  M.  Loyal:  Jean  CABANIS 
—  Un  Exempt:  Pierre  SALAS. 

Record  #P-3100  . §6. 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME. 

Acte  II  Scènes  IV  et  V  -  Acte  III  Scènes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  XI  et 
XII  -  Acte  IV  Scènes  II,  III,  IV  et  V  -  Acte  V  Scènes  I,  III,  V  et  XI. 
Record  #P-3102  .  $6. 

L’ECOLE  DES  FEMMES. 

Acte  I  Scènes  I  et  IV  —  Acte  II  Scène  V  —  Acte  III  Scènes  II  et  IV  — 

Acte  IV  Scène  VIII  -  Acte  V  Scène  IV. 

Record  #P-3112  .  $6. 

LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE. 

Acte  I  Scènes  I,  V,  VI  et  VII  — •  Acte  II  Scènes  V,  VI,  VII  et  VIII  — 

Acte  III  Scènes  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XII,  XIII  et  XIV. 

Record  #P-3113  . $6. 

FERNAND  LEDOUX  INTERPRETE  MOLIERE. 

Le  Monologue  d’Harpagon  (L’Avare)  —  La  Leçon  du  Maître  de 
Philosophie  (Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme)  —  Le  Sonnet  d’Oronte 
(Le  Misanthrope)  —  “Ah!  Il  n’y  a  plus  d’Enfants!”  (Le  Malade 
Imaginaire)  —  La  Déclaration  de  Tartuffe  (Le  Tartuffe)  —  Les 
Devoirs  du  Mariage  (L’Ecole  des  Femmes)  —  “Que  Diable  allait- 
il  faire  dans  cette  galère?”  (Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin) 

Record  #P-3114  —  no  text  . $6 

COMPLETE  COLLECTION  SPECIAL  $64.00  REG.  $80.00 

Other  Collections  Available  —  RACINE  —  CORNEILLE 

Goldsmith’s  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  tor  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

Edward  M.  Stack 

“A  remarkable  text;  lucid,  cogent,  original  presentation,  really  essential 
functional  grammar  and  an  excellent  selection  of  plentiful,  varied  and 
authentic  reading  texts.” 

Laszlo  Borbas 

Michigan  State  University 

An  Instructor’s  Manual  is  available. 

255  pages  1957  paper  covers  $3.50 


L 


eô  aiment 1 
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Naufragé  Volontaire 

Alain  Bombard 

Abridged  and  edited  with  vocabulary  and  notes  by  A.  L.  Carré 

“A  very  practical  book  with  regard  to  format  and  typography,  and  a  very 
interesting  one  with  regard  to  subject  matter.” 

Franklin  B.  Krauss 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

128  pages  1957  flexible  covers  $1.20 

Patterns  of  French  Conversation 

Paul  Rogers  and  William  C.  Holbrook 

"I  like  it  very  much.  .  .  .  There  is  sufficient  attention  to  ‘pre-determined 
situations’  in  the  last  part  of  the  text,  but  only  after  the  student  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  hard  core  of  speech  patterns  without  which  no  bona  fide  con¬ 
versation  is  possible.” 

Robert  A.  Wagoner 

New  York  State  Maritime  College 

99  pages  flexible  covers  $1.50 

Onze  Contes;  An  Introduction  to  Reading  French 

Olin  H.  Moore  and  Walter  Meiden 

“This  collection  will  greatly  facilitate  the  difficult  transition  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  book  to  independent  reading.  The  stories  are  extremely  well 
chosen,  appealing  to  the  taste  of  our  students.” 

Albert  F.  Hirsch 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa 

223  pages  illustrated  paper  covers  $2.50 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  •  Boston 

New  York  Atlanta  Geneva  Dallas  Palo  Alto 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


RCA  PRESENTS 


THE 

"PRECEPTOR” 

SYSTEM 


. . .  world's  most  advanced 


language  laboratory  equipment! 


This  is  the  RCA  "Preceptor” — an 
exciting  new  concept  in  language 
laboratories.  Most  advanced  because 
it  opens  fresh  new  avenues  for  crea¬ 
tive  teaching  .  .  .  most  advanced  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  teacher  full  control 
of  the  laboratory.  Most  advanced, 
too,  because  it’s  transistorized  and  be¬ 
cause  its  modular  design  simplifies  in¬ 
stallation  and  makes  expansion  easy. 

Transistors  add  many  extra  advan¬ 
tages  to  RCA’s  new  "Preceptor” 
System— providing  instant  action, 
longer  life,  simpler  wiring,  and  lower 
operating  costs.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  superior  features  RCA  sound 
engineers  have  designed  into  the 
"Preceptor”  to  make  it  the  world’s 
most  advanced  and  most  wanted 
language  laboratory  system. 

Write  for  complete  information  pack¬ 
age  explaining  how  RCA  "Preceptor” 
System  can  vitalize  your  language 
curriculum.  Also,  ask  for  the  name 
of  your  nearest  RCA  Language  Labo¬ 
ratory  Dealer.  Address:  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  Language 
Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1, 
Camden  2,  N.J. 

The  RCA  "Preceptor”  console  (at  left) 
with  its  master  control  panel  puts  the 
teacher  in  complete  command.  It 
allows:  1)  monitoring  of  any  student; 
2)  listening  in  on  master  tape  and 
student’s  voice;  3)  two-way  conver¬ 
sation  with  any  student;  4)  recording 
of  student  on  central  tape  recorder; 
5)  insertion  of  comments  on  the 
recording;  6)  communication  with 
whole  class  through  "all-call”  con¬ 
trol.  The  teacher  controls  tape  selec¬ 
tion  and  can  play  up  to  10  dif¬ 
ferent  tapes. 


Sturdy  RCA  "Preceptor”  booths  can 
be  installed  singly,  with  or  without 
flip-top  desk  to  serve  as  writing  sur¬ 
face,  or  in  modules  of  two  or  three 
attractive  economy  booths. 


World’s  Most  Advanced 
Components  . . .  from  RCA  ! 


Expansion?  Just  add  a  pre-wired 
SelectorCom  panel  with  a  bank  of 
10  selector  switches. 

RCA  tape  decks  for  the  "Preceptor” 
System  may  be  either  half-track,  or 
dual-track.  Single-knob  control 
makes  them  ideally  simple  to  operate 
at  the  console  or  in  student  booths, 
as  a  program  source  or  for  student 
recording.  Convenient  new  cartridge 
type  tape  decks  are  also  available. 


RAD/O  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tmk(t)  ® 


4» 


A  NEW  ONE-VOLUME  ANTHOLOGY 


Aspects  of 
French  Literature 

ROBERT  J.  NELSON,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

NEAL  OXENHANDLER,  University  of  California 

at  Los  Angeles 

This  critical  anthology  presents  only  complete  and  unabridged 
selections  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  Intended  for  a  general  survey  course,  the  book  incor¬ 
porates  new  insights  into  standard  texts  and  presents  many 
other  works  that  have  never  before  been  anthologized. 

The  selections,  organized  under  the  major  genres  of  poetry, 
fiction,  essay,  and  drama,  are  grouped  to  reveal  the  historical 
and  esthetic  development  of  each  genre.  Introductions  and  es¬ 
says,  in  English,  relate  the  literary  works  and  explain  their  rel¬ 
evance;  while  questionnaires,  in  French,  after  almost  every  se¬ 
lection  encourage  the  student  to  focus  on  structure,  style,  and 
meaning.  A  glossary  of  French  critical  terms  and  an  appendix 
with  suggested  plans  for  explication  de  texte  are  included. 

Ready  this  Spring,  about  512  pp.,  double  column 


MAJOR 

HEADINGS 

Narrative  Poetry 

Lyric  Poetry 

Descriptive  Poetry 

Pure  Poetry 

Baroque  Poetry 

Fiction 

Poetry  of  Ideas 

The  Essay 

Polemical  Poetry 

Drama 

Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 

35  WEST  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
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nouveautés 

Petit  Larousse 

1961  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 

$5.25  Postpaid. 


LAROUSSE 

Vient  de  paraître: 

DICTIONNAIRE 

des  proverbes,  sentences  et  maximes 

par  MAURICE  MALOUX 


Près  de  dix  années  ont  été  nécessaires  pour  réunir  la  docu¬ 
mentation.  Pittoresque  et  instructive  anthologie.  Méthode 
de  classement  originale  qui  permet  au  lecteur  de  trouver 
rapidement  les  textes  du  domaine  de  son  intérêt. 

1  volume  relié  pleine  toile  (13 J  x  20  cm),  648  pages;  table 
analogique,  index,  bibliographie.  Price:  $4.00 

DANS  LA  MEME  COLLECTION  DE  DICTIONNAIRES 
LAROUSSE: 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  LOCUTIONS  FRAN¬ 
ÇAISES  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  SYNONYMES  -  DIC¬ 
TIONNAIRE  ANALOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTY¬ 
MOLOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ANCIEN  FRAN¬ 
ÇAIS 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Sole  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse  in  the  U.S.A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Now  Available 

KETCHAM  and  COLLIGNON’S 

PATTERNS  OF  FRENCH 

Second  Edition 

The  new  Patterns  of  French,  just  published  in  February,  offers  the  sound,  bal¬ 
anced,  concise  approach  to  beginning  French  that  made  the  book  such  an  out¬ 
standing  classroom  favorite.  But  in  the  Second  Edition  this  approach  is  refined 
and  strengthened  by  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  patterns  of  the  language  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  completely  new  audio  program.  The  result  is  a  more  effective 
teaching  plan  for  the  introductory  course. 

New  Drills:  All  drills  from  the  previous  edition  have  been  rewritten,  and  many 
new  ones  added,  in  line  with  the  proven  new  methods  of  language  teaching.  In 
each  of  twenty  lessons  are  intensive  substitution  and  transformation  drills,  adapt¬ 
able  to  oral  or  written  use,  that  give  thorough  practice  in  grammar  essentials— 
always  within  the  context  of  a  complete  sentence. 

New  Records:  Packaged  with  every  copy  of  the  text  are  four  7-inch  vinyl  rec¬ 
ords  which  reproduce  all  the  pattern  sentences  in  the  book  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  drill  from  the  Introduction.  After  each  of  the  pattern  sentences  there 
is  a  pause  for  student  repetition,  and  for  Units  1-4  the  pattern  sentences  are 
spoken  twice.  The  list  price  for  the  text,  including  the  records,  is  $6.95.  (Since 
the  text  and  records  forai  an  integral  program,  they  will  not  be  sold  separately.) 

New  Tapes:  Drills  and  reading  selections  for  each  unit  will  be  available  on 
magnetic  tapes  for  use  in  the  language  laboratory.  The  complete  program,  which 
will  be  ready  the  latter  part  of  April,  will  comprise  from  15  to  17  seven-inch 
reels,  of  Sy4  inches  per  second,  single-track  tape.  The  total  net  cost  for 
this  program  will  be  approximately  $50  (the  cost  to  us  of  manufacturing  the 
duplicate  tapes,  plus  a  minimal  service  charge).  The  reels  will  not  be  sold  in¬ 
dividually.  Duplicates  will  be  recorded  on  first  quality,  unbreakable  Tenzar  tape; 
each  tape  will  be  labeled  both  on  the  reel  itself  and  on  the  tape  box. 

Tapes  will  be  available  for  lending  to  colleges  that  have  adopted  Patterns  of 
French:  Second  Edition  for  basic  class  use.  Lending  will  be  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  although  the  publisher  will  attempt  to  keep  an  adequate  supply 
of  tapes  for  lending  purposes. 

Note:  The  records  and  tapes  were  recorded  by  native  French  speakers  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jack  Ulsh  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  new  Patterns  of  French,  with  records,  we  urge 
you  to  request  an  examination  copy.  Please  write  to  us,  too,  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  detailed  information  on  the  forthcoming  tapes. 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
1855  Rollins  Road,  Burlingame,  California 
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In  this  modern  System,  Student  Position 
has  only  one  switch.  Equipment  is  housed 
in  Remote  Cabinet  in  rear  of  room. 


A  Language  Laboratory  System 
that’s  as  advanced 
as  this  modern  building! 


The  brand  new  High  School  at  Wayland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recently  completed  and  now  in  operation, 
is  as  modern  in  its  structure,  internal  arrangement, 
and  instructional  facilities  as  its  advanced  peda¬ 
gogic  aims. 

These  objectives  are  implemented  by  the  modem 
concept  of  “teaching  teams”,  supported  by  the  lat¬ 
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Rhetoric  and  the  Poetics  of  French  Classicism 


by  A.  Donald  Sellstrom 

N 

-A-  ^  O  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  ever  assumed  a 
closer  alliance  between  rhetoric  and  poetics  than  French  literature  did 
until  the  nineteenth  century;  and  no  age  drew  the  bonds  tighter  than 
the  age  of  classicism.  Scholars  who  have  studied  this  phenomenon  may 
differ  on  questions  of  detail  and  emphasis;  they  agree  on  the  essential 
point,  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  French  poetry  was  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced,  in  substance  as  well  as  form,  by  principles  borrowed 
from  the  theory  of  rhetoric.1  Although  they  certainly  did  not  see  the 
full  extent  to  which  poetics  had  been  and  was  being  rhetorized,  seven¬ 
teenth-century  critics  and  theorists  were  by  no  means  unaware  of  this 
borrowing.  In  their  analyses  of  literary  works,  in  their  precepts  for  lit¬ 
erary  excellence  they  often  made  significant  references  to  rhetoric,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  century,  when  the  classical 
canon  was  being  forged.  Their  scattered  observations,  taken  together, 
adumbrate  in  fact  a  fairly  well-ordered  relationship  between  the  two 
arts  and  reflect  at  the  same  time  a  core  of  common  assumptions  that 
transcends  differences  of  opinion  on  other  matters. 

Aristotle  had  almost  nothing  to  say  about  the  relationship  between 
poetics  and  rhetoric.  In  the  Poetics  (ch.  XIX),  after  only  a  token  analy¬ 
sis  of  “thought,”  it  is  true  he  refers  us  to  the  Rhetoric  for  a  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  while  in  the  Rhetoric  he  cites  poets  as  often  as 
orators  for  examples  of  figures  of  thought  and  speech.  But  these  are 
virtually  the  only  points  of  contact  that  he  mentions  and,  presumably, 
the  only  ones  that  seemed  noteworthy  to  him  and  his  age.  Political  and 
cultural  changes  soon  afterwards  began  to  destroy  this  nice  equilibrium, 
however;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  original  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  poetics  and  rhetoric  no  longer  existed  at  all.  But  the 
history  of  French  classical  theory  begins  neither  with  Aristotle  nor  with 
Horace  or  other  Roman  poets,  but  rather  with  the  commentators  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  whose  exegeses  take  them  down  many  a  new  and 
un-Aristotelian  path.  Scaliger,  for  example,  in  the  opening  pages  of  his 
Poetics,  divides  all  cultivated  verbal  expression  into  three  categories: 

1  Daniel  Mornet,  Histoire  de  la  clarté  française  (Paris,  1929);  Ernst  Robert  Cur- 
tius,  European  Literature  and  the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  trans.  Willard  R.  Trask,  Bol- 
lingen  Series,  xxxvi  (New  York,  1953);  Jean  Cousin,  “Rhétorique  latine  et  classicisme 
français,”  Revue  des  cours  et  conférences,  7  articles  (28  Feb.— 30  July  1933). 
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philosophical  exposition,  oratory,  and  drama.2  No  sooner  is  this  accom¬ 
plished,  by  definitions  that  need  not  detain  us  here,  than  he  proceeds 
to  find  a  common  ground  or  goal  for  all  of  them:  nothing  less  than 
persuasion.  Farther  on,  Scaliger  proclaims  the  “new”  relationship  be¬ 
tween  poetics  and  rhetoric  more  formally.  Orators  and  poets,  he  tells 
us,  are  no  longer  separated  from  each  other  as  they  once  were.  In  the 
past  orators  sought  to  persuade  and  poets  to  please;  now  they  share  a 
single  desire  to  do  both  at  the  same  time  (p.  285).  While  Scaliger  thus 
draws  poetry  within  the  sphere  of  rhetoric  by  giving  it  the  aim  tradi¬ 
tionally  assigned  to  judicial  and  forensic  oratory,  the  earlier  critic  Aver- 
roës  had  assimilated  poetry  to  rhetoric  by  another  means,  through  the 
mode  of  the  panegyric.  According  to  his  Paraphrase  of  Aristotle,  all 
poetry  either  criticizes  or  praises.3  If  it  criticizes,  it  is  comic  poetry;  and 
invective  is  banned  from  tragedy  except  in  the  case  of  false  accusations 
brought  against  heroes  and  later  refuted.  Tragedy  he  defines  as  the  “ars 
laudandi.”  (Corneille,  in  the  preface  to  Don  Sanche,  was  tempted  to  use 
this  formula  of  Averroès’  in  order  to  justify  calling  the  play  a  tragedy, 
although  the  hero  has  no  flaw;  but  he  finally  took  a  more  cautious  way 
out  of  his  dilemma  by  calling  the  play  a  heroic  comedy.)  The  Italian 
theorist  Robortello  offers  still  another  example  of  the  tendency  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  boundaries  between  poetics  and  rhetoric.  Commenting  on  the 
kind  of  language  characteristic  of  each  art,  he  argues  that  oratorical 
style,  being  naturally  plain,  stands  in  need  of  ornamentation  while  poet¬ 
ical  style  on  the  contrary  must  be  chastened:  “Sed  differt  oratorio  ora- 
toria  a  poetica,  quantum  ad  numéros  spectat:  oratoria,  quoniam  per  se 
soluta  est  debet  exornari,  &  vinciri  numeris  quibusdam,  ut  grandior 
appareat,  &  admirabilior.  Poetica  quoniam  numerosa  est  per  se;  debet 
aliquando  sese  humilen  reddere  pro  ratione  rerum,  quas  imitatur,  ut 
in  imitatione  appareat  magis  similitudo  veritatis.”4  These  examples  can 
at  best  give  only  a  general  idea  of  the  rhetorical  coloration  in  early 
neo-classical  poetical  theory,  but  they  indicate  at  least  that  the  aim,  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  “style”  of  poetry  were  all  conceived  of  at  times 
in  terms  of  rhetoric. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Corneille, 
critics  agreed  almost  unanimously  in  setting  up  a  moral,  utilitarian  end 
for  poetry.  Pleasure  was  seen  as  an  important,  but  secondary  aim,  in 

2  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  Poetices  libri  septem,  2nd  ed.  (n.p.,  1581),  Bk.  I,  Ch.  i,  p.  3. 

3  Averroës,  Paraphrasis  in  Librum  poeticae  Aristotelis,  trans.  J.  Mantius,  ed.  F. 
Heindenhain  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  354. 

4  Francesco  Robortello,  In  librum  Aristotelis  de  arte  poetica  explicationes  (Flor¬ 
ence,  1548),  p.  45. 
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reality  a  means  to  the  primary  end  of  utility,  since  it  was  commonly 
argued  that  the  poet  had  first  to  please  in  order  finally  to  be  useful.5 
This  doctrine,  which  seems  to  come  partly  from  Horace  and  the  Latin 
Silver  Age  and  partly  from  the  Christian  tradition  in  which  art,  like 
philosophy,  was  often  the  handmaiden  of  religion,  is  undoubtedly  an¬ 
other  instance  of  rhetoric  influencing  poetics,  inasmuch  as  rhetoric  has 
always  been  the  more  committed  and  less  autonomous  of  the  two  arts. 
But  the  theorists  of  the  age  are  silent  about  rhetoric  when  they  pro¬ 
pose  or  explain  the  doctrine  of  utility.  Nor  apparently  do  they  realize 
clearly  to  what  degree  rhetorical  principles  are  involved  in  their  con¬ 
stant  recommendations  that  the  imagination  must  be  governed  at  all 
times  by  reason  or  common  sense— a  doctrine  which  René  Bray  has  said 
invites  the  substitution  of  rhetoric  for  poetry.6  Of  all  the  major  doc¬ 
trines  which  go  to  make  up  the  neoclassical  canon  of  criticism,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  vraisemblance  is  perhaps  the  one  that  best  reflects  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  underlying  rhetorical  principles.  At  any  rate,  we  find  Chapelain 
writing  in  the  Sentiments  that  “ayant  pour  fin  l’utilité  de  l’auditeur  ou 
du  spectateur,  [la  poésie  épique  ou  dramatique]  se  sert  bien  plus  com¬ 
modément  du  vraisemblable  que  du  vrai  pour  parvenir  à  cette  fin,  et 
y  conduit  bien  plus  facilement  les  hommes  par  cet  instrument,  qui  ne 
trouve  point  de  résistance  en  eux,  qu’elle  ne  ferait  par  le  vrai,  lequel 
pourrait  être  si  étrange  et  si  incroyable  qu’ils  le  considéreraient  comme 
faux  et  refuseraient  de  s’en  laisser  persuader.”7  Again,  in  the  Réponse 
du  sieur  de  la  Montagne  Chapelain  enumerates  at  one  point  several 
good,  simple  methods  of  introducing  important  historical  events  into 
an  epic  poem  and  then  adds:  “c’était  par  là  seulement  qu’on  pouvait 
rendre  un  événement  vraisemblable  et  persuader....”8  Corneille,  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  vraisemblance— and  especially  vrai¬ 
semblance  ordinaire— as  to  the  supposed  utility  of  poetry,  directs  his  op¬ 
posing  argument  to  the  same  end  as  Chapelain:  “les  grands  sujets  qui 
remuent  fortement  les  passions,  et  en  opposent  l’impétuosité  aux  lois 
du  devoir  ou  aux  tendresses  du  sang,  doivent  toujours  aller  au  delà  du 
vraisemblable,  et  ne  trouveroient  aucune  croyance  parmi  les  auditeurs, 
s’ils  n’étoient  soutenus,  ou  par  l’autorité  de  l’histoire  qui  persuade  avec 
empire,  ou  par  la  préoccupation  de  l’opinion  commune  qui  nous  donne 

6  René  Bray,  La  Formation  de  la  doctrine  classique  en  France  (Paris,  1927),  pp. 
63-84. 

6  Formation,  p.  132. 

7  Jean  Chapelain,  Les  Sentiments  de  l’Académie  française  sur  "Le  Cid”  in  Opus¬ 
cules  critiques,  ed.  Alfred  C.  Hunter,  Société  des  textes  français  modernes  (Paris, 
1936),  p.  163. 

8  Opuscules  critiques,  pp.  312-313. 
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ces  mêmes  auditeurs  déjà  tout  persuadés.”9  Corneille  and  Chapelain, 
for  all  their  differences,  agree  in  assuming  that  the  playwright,  what¬ 
ever  his  final  aim,  must  first  of  all  capture  the  interest  of  his  audience, 
gain  their  rational  assent  to  his  fable,  in  short  persuade  them  to  listen 
and  to  believe.  That  this  assent  should  or  could  be  effected  through  the 
application  of  strictly  rhetorical  principles  is  nowhere  suggested  by  ei¬ 
ther  critic.  But  whether  consciously  or  not,  they  both  bear  witness  to 
Scaliger’s  observation  that,  in  the  modern  world,  poetry  no  less  than 
rhetoric  has  persuasion  as  a  goal. 

As  anyone  knows  who  has  read  Quintilian,  definitions  of  rhetoric  are 
to  be  counted  by  the  scores,  if  not  the  hundreds.  According  to  Aristotle 
it  is  the  art  of  making  the  truth  prevail;  Cicero  calls  it  the  art  of  mov¬ 
ing,  pleasing  and  instructing;  Quintilian  himself  describes  it  more  sim¬ 
ply  as  the  art  of  speaking  well,  or  nobly.  However  it  is  defined,  rhetoric 
necessarily  implies  the  ability  to  address  one’s  remarks  to  a  particular 
audience,  in  a  particular  place,  at  a  particular  time.  A  knowledge  of 
psychology  or  of  style  grounded  in  psychology  is  consequently  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  orator,  and  thus  virtually  all  manuals  of  rhetoric 
contain  more  or  less  detailed  treatment  of  those  elements,  such  as  age, 
sex,  social  status,  and  interests,  which  the  speaker  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  in  fashioning  his  speech.  The  doctrine  of  vraisemblance  and 
theories  concerning  the  bienséances  incorporate  these  principles,  which 
are  analyzed  in  great  detail  in  Book  II  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric.  Theo¬ 
rists  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not  concerned  with  the  influence 
which  the  Rhetoric  may  have  had  on  the  development  of  such  theories, 
but  they  do  in  other,  no  less  significant  ways  emphasize  the  value  of 
rhetoric  to  the  poet.  La  Mesnardière,  for  example,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Poétique  repeats  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  a  poet  cannot  rely 
on  inspiration  alone  but  needs  the  constant  enlightenment  and  guid¬ 
ance  afforded  by  the  formulated  precepts  of  his  art.  And  among  the 
literary  skills  which  can  and  should  be  learned,  he  says,  the  poet  must 
always  include  rhetoric.  Aristotle’s  analysis  alone  is  “une  source  inépui¬ 
sable  de  sentimens  iudicieux,  qui  lui  donnera  des  lumières  pour  bien 
imaginer  les  choses,  &  pour  les  dire  noblement.”10  In  the  body  of  the 
Poétique  La  Mesnardière  finds  rhetoric  to  be  the  fundamental  mode 
of  all  literary  expression,  indispensable  to  the  orator  and  the  poet  alike: 
“Comme  l’Art  de  bien  parler,  que  [les  anciens  Rhéteurs]  appellent  la 
Rhétorique  est  absolument  nécessaire  au  Poète  &  à  l’Orateur,  nous  ne 

9  Pierre  Corneille,  “Discours  du  poëme  dramatique,"  in  Œuvres,  ed.  Ch.  Marty- 
Laveaux  (Paris,  1862),  I,  15. 

10  Jules  de  La  Mesnardière,  La  Poétique  (Paris,  1639),  p.  WV. 
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deuons  pas  douter  que  ceux  qui  se  meslent  d’écrire  pour  faire  admirer 
leurs  pensees,  n  ayent  acquis  toutes  les  lumières  qui  doiuent  conduire 
leur  plume. . . .  (p.  326)  D’Aubignac  likewise  deems  rhetoric  an  essen¬ 

tial  part  of  the  poet’s  baggage:  “Je  souhaiterois  donc  que  les  Poètes  se 
rendissent  très  sçavans  en  l’art  de  bien  discourir,  et  qu’ils  étudiassent  à 
fond  l’Eloquence.  ...  Le  Poète  doit  bien  connoistre  toutes  les  passions, 
les  ressorts  qui  les  font  agir,  et  la  maniéré  de  les  exprimer  avec  ordre, 
avec  énergie  et  avec  jugement.”11  In  the  view  of  these  two  theorists  and 
of  the  century  in  general,  rhetoric  has  a  two-fold  function  to  perform 
for  the  poet.  It  can  broaden  and  systematize  his  knowledge  of  “senti¬ 
ments  or  passions”  or  “pensées,”  in  other  words  of  human  motiva¬ 
tions  or  psychology.  Furthermore,  it  can  help  him  to  utilize  this  knowl¬ 
edge  by  expressing  it  in  effective  language.  When  one  considers  that 
the  French  classical  poet  desired  to  imitate  nature  and  that  “nature” 
usually  meant  “human  nature,”  then  the  importance  of  rhetoric  looms 
very  great.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  the  facts  or  truths  which 
the  poet  was  supposed  to  treat  and  of  the  techniques  for  communicating 
those  truths  to  an  audience. 

The  element  of  “thought,”  during  the  discussion  of  which  Aristotle 
refers  us  to  the  Rhetoric,  may  be  defined  briefly  as  that  part  of  a  drama¬ 
tic  poem  concerned  with  the  rational  development  of  ideas  or  points 
of  view  through  speech  or  dialogue.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  as  lit¬ 
erature  became  more  and  more  psychological,  the  “sentiments”  or  the 
“passions,”  which  correspond  to  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  “thought,” 
came  to  assume  greater  and  greater  importance;  and  critical  stress  on 
the  “discours”  increased.  The  extreme  development  of  this  tendency 
occurs  in  d’Aubignac,  who  deliberately  set  out  to  go  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  limits  of  neoclassical  theory  and  to  treat  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  actual  practice  of  dramatic  art.  The  Pratique  du  théâtre,  it  will 
be  remembered,  consists  of  four  books.  Six  of  the  eight  chapters  making 
up  the  last  book  deal  directly  with  the  application  to  tragedy  of  the 
“art  de  bien  discourir.”  There  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject,  a 
concluding  chapter  on  figures  of  speech,  and,  in  between,  an  analysis 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  “discours”  which  are  to  be  found  in  dramatic 
poetry:  “les  narrations,”  “les  délibérations,”  “les  discours  didactiques,” 
and  “les  discours  pathétiques.”  These  categories  are  in  common  use 
during  the  century,  but  d’Aubignac  treats  them  with  exceptional  care 
for  completeness  and  detail.  Significantly  all  of  them  derive  ultimately 
from  rhetorical  theory:  “narrations”  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  traditional 
second  part  of  an  oratorical  speech  ( narratio ),  deliberation  is  one  of 

il  L’Abbé  d’Aubignac,  La  Pratique  du  théâtre,  ed.  P.  Martino  (Paris,  1927),  p.  286. 
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the  three  main  branches  of  rhetoric  (along  with  judicial  and  epideictic 
oratory),  while  the  “discours  didactiques  et  pathétiques”  reflect  the  Ci¬ 
ceronian  precept  that  rhetoric  should  teach  and  move  ( docere  et  mo- 
veré).  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  d  Aubignac  says  over  and 
over  that  the  poet  must  be  well  versed  in  rhetoric  if  he  is  to  master  the 
art  of  “discours.” 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  poet  can  proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  rhetorician  or  orator.  To  the  contrary,  as  d  Aubignac  is  at  pains 
to  remind  us,  a  tragedy  is  an  “action”  interpreted  by  “acteurs”  before 
assembled  “spectateurs”  in  a  “théâtre”-not  a  “récit”  presented  by  “ora¬ 
teurs”  before  a  group  of  “auditeurs”  in  an  “auditoire.”  Moreover,  “les 
Discours  qui  [se  font  au  théâtre],  doivent  estre  comme  des  Actions  de 
ceux  qu’on  y  fait  paroistre;  car  là  Parler,  c’est  Agir,  ce  qu’on  dit  pour 
lors  n’estant  pas  des  Récits  inventez  par  le  Poëte  pour  faire  monstre 
de  son  Eloquence.”  (p.  282)  D’Aubignac  is  not  the  only  critic  to  draw 
such  a  careful  distinction  between  the  aims  and  means  of  the  two  arts. 
Corneille  also  warns  against  the  misuse  of  rhetoric  in  dramatic  poetry, 
and  he  does  so  in  terms  that  recall  d’Aubignac’s: 

Cette  partie  [i.e.,  thought  or  “les  sentiments”]  a  besoin  de  la  rhétorique 
pour  peindre  les  passions  et  les  troubles  de  l’esprit,  pour  en  consulter, 
délibérer,  exagérer  ou  exténuer ;  mais  il  y  a  cette  différence  pour  ce  re¬ 
gard  entre  le  poëte  dramatique  et  l’orateur,  que  celui-ci  peut  étaler  son 
art,  et  le  rendre  remarquable  avec  pleine  liberté,  et  que  l’autre  doit  le 
cacher  avec  soin,  parce  que  ce  n’est  jamais  lui  qui  parle,  et  ceux  qu’il 
fait  parler  ne  sont  pas  des  orateurs.  (Œuvres,  I,  39-40) 

D’Aubignac  had  found  the  secret  of  Corneille’s  superiority  over  his 
rivals  to  lie,  not  in  his  plots,  but  in  his  “discours,”  his  “maniéré  d’ex¬ 
primer  les  violentes  passions  qu’il  y  introduit.”  (p.  284)  Rapin,  writing 
much  later,  follows  d’ Aubignac  in  preferring  what  amounts  to  a  psy¬ 
chological  type  of  tragedy:  “on  ne  comprend  point  assez,  que  ce  ne 
sont  pas  les  intrigues  admirables,  les  évenemens  surprenans  8c  merveil¬ 
leux,  les  incidens  extraordinaires  qui  font  la  beauté  d’une  Tragédie,  ce 
sont  les  discours  quand  ils  sont  naturels  et  passionez.”12  Like  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Rapin  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  rheto¬ 
ric  for  depicting  the  passions:  “on  ne  connoist  point  [assez]  cette  Rhé¬ 
torique,  qui  sçait  déveloper  les  passions  par  tous  les  degrez  naturels  de 
leur  naissance  8c  de  leur  progrès. ...”  And  by  insisting  on  the  idea  that 

12  René  Rapin,  "Les  Réflexions  sur  la  poétique”  in  Les  Réflexions  sur  l’éloquence, 
la  poétique,  l’histoire,  et  la  philosophie  (Paris,  1684),  p.  149. 
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uncertainty  and  irresolution,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  clashes  in  point 
of  view  constitute  the  heart  of  tragedy,  Rapin  indicates  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  either  d  Aubignac  or  Corneille  that  discourse  must  not  be 
a  rhetorical  hors-d  oeuvre  but  an  essential  part  of  dramatic  action,  (p. 
149) 

Critics  and  theorists  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  inherited 
a  neoclassical  tradition  in  which  the  aims  and  methods  of  rhetoric  had 
already  encroached  upon  the  domain  of  poetics.  The  doctrine  of  the 
utility  of  poetry  and  that  of  the  subjection  of  imagination  to  reason 
or  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  all  pervasive  search  for  “clarté,”  can 
be  traced  at  least  partly  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric,  but  this  influence 
was  not  generally  acknowledged  in  contemporary  poetics.  The  doctrines 
of  vraisemblance  and  of  the  bienséances,  inasmuch  as  they  are  based  on 
an  expressed  desire  to  persuade  an  audience,  seem  to  imply  on  the  other 
hand  at  least  some  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  rheto¬ 
rical  principles  serve  the  poetic  ideal  of  the  century.  There  are  two  areas, 
however,  in  which  critics  see  a  very  clear  relationship  between  rhetoric 
and  poetics.  La  Mesnardière  and  d’ Aubignac  look  upon  rhetoric  as  a 
kind  of  pre-poetics,  as  a  source  from  which  the  poet  must  draw  certain 
basic  data  regarding  the  passions  (or  psychology)  and  style.  And  d’ Aubi¬ 
gnac,  Rapin  and  Corneille  all  bring  rhetoric  to  bear  on  poetics  through 
“discours.”  Although  in  doing  this  they  usually  give  precepts  rather 
than  simply  analyze  dramatic  poetry,  in  one  sense  they  only  repeat  what 
Aristotle  says  about  the  relevance  of  rhetorical  theory  to  the  dramatic 
element  of  “thought.”  But  unlike  Aristotle  they  feel  compelled,  when 
they  come  to  discuss  this  element,  always  to  restate  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  poet  and  to  distinguish  them  very  carefully  from  those 
of  the  orator.  This  need  to  define  and  distinguish  reflects  as  clearly  as 
anything  else  perhaps  their  awareness  of  the  rhetorical  influence  at  work 
in  the  poetics  of  their  age.  It  suggests,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  major 
critics  and  theorists  recognized  the  danger  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  un¬ 
wary— the  danger  of  seriously  confusing  rhetoric  and  poetics  and  think¬ 
ing  that  a  series  of  speeches,  elegant  and  persuasive  in  themselves,  would 
necessarily  constitute  a  tragedy.  To  repeat  d’Aubignac:  “Les  Discours 
qui  [se  font  au  théâtre],  doivent  estre  comme  des  Actions  .  .  .  car  là 
Parler,  c’est  Agir,  ce  qu’on  dit  pour  lors  n’estant  pas  des  Récits  inventez 
par  le  Poète  pour  faire  monstre  de  son  Eloquence.”  The  critics  felt  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  was  an  essential  foundation  for  poetry,  but  they  knew 
too  that,  misapplied,  it  could  destroy  the  very  thing  it  was  meant  to 
support. 
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Edmond  Jaloux  as  a  Popularizer 
of  English  Literature 

by  J.  Kolbert 

N  UMEROUS  LITERARY  SPECIALISTS  concur  in  recognizing 
that  Edmond  Jaloux  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  cham¬ 
pions  of  foreign  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
in  France.  Almost  instinctively  he  claimed  for  himself  the  mission  of 
an  agent  who  devoted  himself  to  all  kinds  of  intellectual  exchanges 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  their  literatures. 
Henri  Mondor,  in  the  preface  to  Jaloux’s  posthumous  collection  of  es¬ 
says,  Visages  français,  speaks  of  this  critic’s  “coquetterie  à  faire  aimer 
les  littératures  étrangères  et  à  révéler  combien  elles  lui  étaient  fami¬ 
lières.”1  The  term  “coquetterie,”  even  in  its  French  sense  of  “goût,”  is 
too  trivial  a  designation  of  Jaloux’s  impassioned,  lifelong  struggle  to 
win  recognition  in  France  for  such  foreign  authors  as  Rilke,  Hofmann¬ 
sthal,  Huxley,  Joyce,  Henry  James,  Katherine  Mansfield,  and  others. 
More  aptly  than  Mondor,  François  Mauriac  seems  really  to  have  char¬ 
acterized  this  aspect  of  his  friend’s  work:  “Critique,  Edmond  Jaloux  a 
assumé  le  rôle  éminent  de  frayer  la  voie  chez  nous  aux  littérature  étran¬ 
gères.  Il  s’y  est  employé  avec  une  admirable  passion.”2 

Although  Jaloux  wrote  extensively  about  the  literature  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Scandinavia,  India,  and  Germany,  he  devoted  approximately  a 
fourth  of  his  literary  criticism  to  Anglo-American  writers  and  their 
books.  He  had  a  strong  personal  need  for  the  “northern”  rhythms  of 
their  works:  “Pas  une  goutte  de  sang  dans  mes  veines  qui  ne  soit  pas 
d’un  méridional.  Pourtant  cette  cadence  germanique  abat  en  moi  des 
cloisons  que  je  croyais  étanches,  libère  des  appétits  refoulés,  répand 
dans  mes  membres  je  ne  sais  quel  hypocras.”3  Born  and  reared  on  the 
sun-drenched  slopes  of  Marseilles,  this  Mediterranean  writer  did  indeed 
find  a  particular  affinity  with  the  literature  of  overcast  lands  of  the 
north;  from  a  conversation  with  Paul  Bourget,  whom  he  later  succeeded 
in  the  Académie  Française,  he  once  noted  the  following  exchange: 

1  Henri  Mondor,  “Portrait  d’un  humaniste,”  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  January 
14,  1954.  A  similar  study  containing  the  same  quotation  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pre¬ 
face  to  Jaloux’s  Visages  français  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1954). 

2  François  Mauriac,  “Un  Homme  de  Lettres,  Edmond  Jaloux,”  Le  Figaro  Autrust 

29,  1949.  ô  5 

3  EJ,  Essences  (Paris:  Plon,  1952),  p.  226. 
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U  [Bourget]  me  reprochait  parfois  mon  admiration  pour  les  littératures 
nordiques.  “Vous  êtes  Marseillais,  me  disait-il,  qu’avez-vous  à  faire  avec 
ces  Allemands,  ces  Russes,  ces  Scandinaves?”  Je  lui  répondais  que  c’était 
bien  parce  que  j’étais  Méridional  que  j’avais  besoin  de  ce  qui  devait 
me  compléter .4 


But  Jaloux  was  moved  by  English  literature  for  another  reason:  in 
it  he  found  a  precious  source  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs 
of  another  people;  as  Professor  Marius  Guyard  points  out,  “ .  .  .  dans 
le  domaine  qu  il  a  choisi  d  explorer,  Edmond  Jaloux  contribue  .  .  .  , 
pour  sa  part,  à  confondre  l’Angleterre  et  sa  littérature:  c’est  un  trait 
inaltérable  de  notre  image  de  ce  pays.”5  In  the  final  analysis,  Edmond 
Jaloux  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  be  a  student  of  literature  in 
the  twentieth  century  without  analyzing  the  works  of  many  nations, 
and  especially  of  the  English-speaking  world.  During  the  course  of  one 
of  his  “Une  heure  avec”  series  of  interviews  with  famous  writers,  Fré¬ 
déric  Lefèvre  heard  Jaloux  tell  him: 

Dans  l  état  actuel  de  I  Europe,  aucun  pays  n’ est  isolé.  Il  y  a  une  cul¬ 
ture  intense  dans  chaque  race.  Il  est  absolument  impossible  à  un  lettré 
contemporain  de  vivre  uniquement  sur  la  tradition  gréco-latine  et  sur 
la  tradition  française.  Une  culture  générale  doit,  autant  que  possible, 
assimiler  quelque  chose  des  grandes  littératures  du  monde.6 

Jaloux’s  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  at  best  imperfect.  In 
the  main,  his  contact  with  the  authors  of  America  and  England  was 
founded  on  expert  translations;  however,  he  possessed  in  his  personal 
library  the  original  works  of  many  of  the  English  authors  he  reviewed. 
Usually  he  read  their  books  bilingually,  using  both  English  and  French 
texts  simultaneously.  As  he  moved  from  text  to  text,  seeking  special 
clarification  of  certain  linguistic  subtleties  and  references  of  all  kinds, 
he  gradually  developed  a  limited  understanding  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  As  Jaloux  grew  older  and  more  experienced  many  of  the  younger 
authors  who  worshipped  him  as  a  kind  of  elder  statesmen  among  critics 
attributed  to  him  a  certain  intuitive  understanding  of  English.  The 
young  Swiss  writer,  Jean  Nicollier,  for  example,  even  speaks  of  Jaloux’s 
“flair  exceptionnel  [pour  les  langues  étrangères]  doublé  d’une  subtile 

4  EJ,  “Le  Souvenir  de  Bourget,”  Le  Temps,  December  25,  1956. 

5  Marius  Guyard,  “Les  Anglais  en  France”  (thèse  de  doctorat,  submitted  and 
approved,  the  Faculté  des  Lettres,  Université  de  France,  1953). 

«  Frédéric  Lefèvre,  “Une  Heure  avec  Edmond  Jaloux,”  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires, 
March  7,  1925. 
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divination.”7  Even  the  older,  more  wily  grande  dame  of  Paris  social 
and  intellectual  life,  Miss  Nathalie  Clifford  Barney,  referring  to  Jaloux 
as  an  “anglo-maniaque,”  contends  that  there  was  something  uncanny 
in  the  way  he  could  conquer  the  linguistic  hurdles  in  English  literature 
without  a  true  reading  ability  in  the  language:  ‘‘Jaloux,  qui  n’est  jamais 
pris  en  faute,  reconnaît  et  rend  hommage  à  cette  différence.  Ce  critique, 
le  plus  pénétrant,  quant  à  ses  compatriotes  et  le  plus  intuitif  quant  aux 
nôtres,  sent  peut-être  mieux  que  personne  les  littératures  étrangères,  et 
ceci  sans  connaître  les  idiomes.”8 

English  literature,  according  to  Edmond  Jaloux,  had  achieved  suprem¬ 
acy  in  two  fields.  England  he  believed  to  be  the  home  of  the  finest  lyr¬ 
ical  poetry  in  the  world  and  also  the  land  in  which  the  novel  had 
reached  its  fullest,  most  perfect  development.  His  volume  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Au  pays  du  roman,  by  virtue  of  its  title  alone,  indicates  his  faith 
in  the  second  of  these  contentions.  In  the  preface,  “Notes  sur  le  roman 
anglais,”  he  observes  some  salient  differences  between  the  English  and 
French  novel:  the  French  is  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  abstract  thought, 
while  the  British  is  more  concrete;  Jaloux’s  preference  is  no  secret,  for 
he  adds,  “Les  idées  sont  la  ruine  du  roman.”9  The  British  novel,  he 
generalized,  is  perpetually  melancholy  and  has  a  lingering  charm,  a 
mysterious  poetic  quality,  while  its  Gallic  counterpart  tends  to  thrive 
on  realistic,  often  brutally  naturalistic  depictions  of  the  external  world. 

As  one  confronts  the  entire  mass  of  more  than  one  thousand  articles 
of  criticism  on  English  writers  and  several  volumes  of  essay  devoted  to 
their  art,  one  is  appalled  to  find  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  chronological  order  or  to  systematize  Jaloux’s  chaotic,  but 
all-inclusive  treatment  of  this  literature.  With  no  inhibition  and  at  ran¬ 
dom  he  traced  broad  lines  across  the  centuries  and  the  literary  schools 
and  movements.  If  the  quantity  of  his  studies  on  the  English  is  exten¬ 
sive,  one  must  add,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  than  in  most  instances  they 
are  impressive  not  only  quantitatively  but  also  because  the  quality  of 
his  analyses  is  usually  on  a  high  plane.  Ever  mindful  of  the  exactness 
of  his  details  he  wanted  his  large  public  to  learn  to  respect  his  critical 
judgments  for  their  validity.  Each  work  he  confronted  with  total  liber¬ 
ality,  and  he  judged  it  for  its  own  merits  and  defects  rather  than  be¬ 
cause  of  some  personal  system  of  predilections  and  prejudices.  Like  so 

7  Jean  Nicollier,  “Hommage  à  Jaloux,”  Vie,  Art,  Cité,  No.  6  (Lausanne,  1949), 

p.  10. 

8  Nathalie  Clifford  Barney,  Aventures  de  l’esprit  (Paris:  Emile-Paul,  1929),  pp. 
167-168. 

9  EJ,  Au  pays  du  roman  (Paris:  Corrêa,  1931),  pp.  9  ff. 
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many  French  critics  since  Sainte-Beuve,  Jaloux  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  creative  artist  who  gave  life  and  form  to  works  of  art.  But  a 
modern  critic  he  was,  and  he  knew  that  literary  criticism  encompassed 
also  the  study  of  works  as  entities  in  themselves.  To  his  penetrating 
analyses  he  applied  his  sharp  critical  faculties.  Eliminating  the  non- 
essentials  and  accentuating  only  the  key  elements  of  books  he  could  in 
a  dozen  concise  pages  sum  up  much  that  needed  to  be  said  about  their 
characterization,  psychological  nuances,  plot,  and  subject  matter,  and 
in  simple  but  attractive  language  he  elucidated  some  of  the  deepest 
works  of  modern  English  literature. 

In  effect.  Jaloux  seems  to  have  touched  upon  certain  aspects  of  al¬ 
most  every  important  period  of  English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan 
to  the  present.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  nature  of  so  large  a  critical  enterprise  within  the  span  of  a  few 
pages;  suffice  it  then  to  treat  briefly  a  few  of  the  high  points  in  his 
work,  delineating  in  particular  his  important  work  on  the  writers  of 
the  last  hundred  years. 

The  Elizabethan  theater  taken  as  a  whole  was,,  he  was  certain,  the 
most  complete  body  in  existence  of  literary  documents  on  human  na¬ 
ture.  Shakespeare,  one  of  his  three  idols  (the  others  being  Goethe  and 
Montaigne)  is  “le  plus  saisissant  des  génies  tragiques,  le  créateur  de  carac¬ 
tères  le  plus  fécond  et  le  plus  vrai.”™  Jaloux  claimed  that  the  Shakespeare 
whom  he  admired  was  the  genuine  one,  not  the  artificial  one  Hugo  and 
Stendhal  created  as  the  symbol  for  their  hostility  to  the  three  unities 
and  especially  to  Racine:  Le  notre  était  le  vrai,  je  veux  dire  ce  révé¬ 
lateur  des  caractères  qui,  pour  mieux  peindre  la  nature  humaine,  a  uti¬ 
lisé  le  miroir  magique  de  Merlin  et  des  sorcières  et  non  la  glace  à  treize 
sous  des  boutiques  réalistes.”11  But  he  adored  in  Shakespeare  also  the 
fairylike  charm  of  the  comedies,  which  more  than  the  titanic  tragedies 
were  akin  to  his  personal  need  for  poetry,  fantasy,  and  evasion:  “Je  ne 
pense  pas,”  the  critic  writes,  “que  l’art  ait  jamais  trouvé  de  séduction 
plus  grande  que  celle  de  ce  génie  féerique.  Mêler  le  songe  à  la  vérité 
.  .  .  ,  rire  et  pleurer  à  la  fois  dans  le  décor  le  plus  rare,  quelle  tenta¬ 
tion  pour  un  poète!”12 

Probably  no  literary  newspaper  writer  in  France  exceeded  Edmond 
Jaloux  in  the  quantity  of  articles  devoted  to  the  popularization  of  the 
bard  in  that  country.  Without  competing  with  the  scholarly  studies 

10  EJ,  Figures  étrangères  (Paris:  Plon,  1925),  p.  3. 

11  EJ,  Les  Saisons  littéraires.  Vol.  I  (Fribourg:  Librairie  de  l’université  1942)  pp 
50-51. 

12  EJ,  Figures  étrangères,  p.  10. 
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made  by  Shakespearean  authorities  in  the  universities,  Jaloux  for  his 
part  ceaselessly  produced  short,  extremely  readable  essays  designed  to 
stimulate  popular  interest  in  the  master  and  to  create  for  his  works  a 
large  reading  public  that  was  substantially  broader  than  the  public  who 
read  Shakespeare  in  the  academic  and  strictly  literary  milieux.  More¬ 
over,  if  his  Elizabethan  studies  were  not  the  most  complete  nor  the 
most  definitive,  by  their  compactness  and  lucidity  and  by  their  pene¬ 
trating  analyses  they  captured  the  essential  impact  of  this  vital  period 
of  letters. 

In  regard  to  the  works  of  the  next  two  centuries.  Jaloux  wrote  ar¬ 
ticles  of  criticism  on  numerous  phases  of  English  literary  life,  but  more 
especially  on  Milton  and  Ben  Jonson.  However,  one  must  admit  that 
his  depictions  of  the  period  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson  are  far  less 
exhaustive.  The  eighteenth-century  British  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel 
Defoe)  were  too  coldly  intellectual,  too  devoid  of  poetic  lyricism  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  essentially  romantic  proclivities  of  this  unusual  Frenchman’s 
nature. 

For  Jaloux  the  nineteenth  century  signified  principally  two  salient 
manifestations  of  literature:  the  poetry  of  the  Romantics  and  the  Vic¬ 
torian  novel.  While  he  did  little  more  than  to  paraphrase  resoundingly 
many  oft-heard  French  platitudes  about  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Wordsworth,  in  talking  about  the  novelists  of  the  same  century  he  has 
left  us  some  still  valid  and  interesting  critical  analyses  of  their  works. 
In  the  following  paragraph,  written  ostensibly  about  the  author  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  he  summarizes  in  a  single  passage  what  so  many 
British  novelists  signified  for  him  (one  should  note  that  he  links  the 
people  of  England  with  the  characters  in  the  English  novels): 

Elle  [Jane  Austen]  a  sa  place  à  part  dans  le  roman  anglais.  Ce  n’ est  pas 
un  grand  inventeur  de  caractères  et  de  types,  comme  Dickens,  égale¬ 
ment  génial  dans  le  lyrisme,  la  farce  et  l’émotion,  ni  un  observateur 
profond,  à  la  fois  attendri  et  moraliste,  comme  Thackeray,  ni  un  pein¬ 
tre  pathétique  des  dessous  de  la  vie  morale,  comme  George  Eliot ;  elle 
n’a  pas  la  puissance  tragique,  l’atmosphère  ténébreuse  et  tourmentée 
de  Charlotte  et  surtout  d’Emily  Brontë,  ni  V étonnante  pénétration  psy¬ 
chologique,  la  création  aérienne,  spirituelle  et  romanesque  de  George 
Meredith.  Mais  elle  est  plus  vraie  qu’aucun  d’eux:  ses  personnages  sont 
au  même  niveau  que  les  hommes  que  nous  connaissons.  Elle  ne  les  exa¬ 
gère;  elle  ne  les  boursoufle,  ni  ne  les  réduit.  Ils  sont  exacts ;  vous  les 
avez  connus  si  vous  avez  habité  V Angleterre  ou  mieux  encore,  avec 
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quelques  obligatoires  différences  de  race,  si  vous  avez  vécu  dans  la  pro¬ 
vince  française.13 

Among  the  high  points  in  Jaloux’s  career  as  a  critic  of  English  let¬ 
ters  were  his  studies  on  Meredith  and  Henry  James.  The  former  he 
worshipped  for  his  ability  to  create  “la  poésie  du  roman”  and  for  the 
“densité”  of  his  novels.  The  Egoist  in  particular  left  an  ineradicable 
imprint  on  his  mind,  for  it  contained  one  of  his  most  beloved  feminine 
characters,  Clara  Middleton,  of  whom  Jaloux  wrote  in  the  following 
ecstatic  terms: 

Clara  Middleton  est  une  des  plus  délicieuses  créations  de  Meredith;  elle 
est  idéalisée  et  elle  est  vraie,  ce  qui  prouve  que  les  plus  grands  poètes 
seuls  touchent  à  la  vérité.  Tout  en  elle  est  fraîcheur,  pureté,  rosée  du 
matin  sur  la  prairie.  Elle  paraît  dans  un  cadre  délicieusement  cham¬ 
pêtre  comme  une  oréade  déjà  femme  du  monde.11 

Together  with  Régis  Michaud  and  Paul  Bourget,  Jaloux  worked  zeal¬ 
ously  to  bring  the  works  of  Henry  James  to  the  attention  of  the  French 
public.  He  admired  especially  James’  mastery  of  the  art  of  the  “whis¬ 
per,”  and  also  his  genius  for  portraying  the  most  delicate  aspects  of  hu¬ 
man  relationships.  Indeed  some  of  the  refined  shadings  in  Jaloux’s  nov¬ 
els  are  reminiscent  of  the  subtle  nuances  in  James.  The  novels  of  James 
appealed  also  to  Jaloux  because  they  reveal  a  striking  maze  of  charac¬ 
ters,  each  having  some  deep  inner  secret  uncommunicable  to  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Although  authors  of  the  magnitude  of  Dickens  and  Meredith  were 
so  well  known  that  they  did  not  need  spokesmen  like  Edmond  Jaloux 
to  uphold  their  cause  before  the  French  reading  public,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  great  and  the  secondary 
writers  of  the  English  literary  tradition  always  at  the  forefront  of  his 
readers’  minds.  However,  it  is  in  his  attention  to  the  contemporary 
English  authors  that  his  efforts  seem  to  be  most  effective  and  vital.  He 
was  the  first  or  among  the  first  few  critics  to  herald  the  coming  of  most 
of  the  American  and  British  writers  of  our  century:  particularly  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  Katherine  Mansfield,  Aldous  Huxley,  Maurice  Baring 
Charles  Morgan,  Rosamond  Lehmann,  Edith  Wharton,  Clemence  Dane, 
and  above  all  James  Joyce. 

None  did  he  esteem  with  more  genuine  admiration  than  Joyce,  whom 

13  EJ,  Figures  étrangères,  pp.  109-110. 

il  EJ,  Au  pays  du  roman,  p.  61. 
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from  the  very  outset  he  labeled  one  of  the  “three  giants”  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  European  novel  along  with  Proust  and  Thomas  Mann.  If 
some  French  critics  balked  at  their  first  exposure  to  the  complex,  un¬ 
usual  character  of  the  first  French  translations  of  Dubliners ,  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  an  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Ulysses,  Jaloux  continued  tire¬ 
lessly  amidst  an  atmosphere  of  slowly  lessenning  opposition  to  stress  the 
magnitude  of  Joyce’s  contributions  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
art.  Joyce  for  him  was  the  culmination  of  all  that  had  evolved  before 
him  in  the  history  of  the  western  European  novel:  “Avec  Joyce,”  he 
wrote  in  1931,  “il  naît  un  roman  entièrement  nouveau.”16  Joyce  even 
reminded  him  of  some  of  the  titans  of  the  Renaissance:  “Il  y  a  dans 
M.  James  Joyce  quelque  chose  qui  fait  penser  aux  grands  écrivains  de 
la  Renaissance:  cet  appétit  formidable  d’exprimer  la  vie,  toute  la  vie, 
qui  a  été  le  signe  distinctif  d’un  Rabelais  comme  d’un  Montaigne,  d’un 
Shakespeare  comme  d’un  Cervantès,  d’un  Rubens  comme  d’un  Tin- 
toret.”16 

In  contrast  with  Jaloux’s  public  pronouncements  in  behalf  of  tire 
sinewy  novels  of  Joyce,  there  is  also  a  very  marked  admiration  in  his 
work  for  two  infinitely  more  delicate  novelists,  the  famous  women-ar- 
tists,  Katherine  Mansfield  and  Virginia  Woolf.  In  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  Jaloux’s  criticism  is  obviously  colored  by  the  warm  feelings  she 
inspired  in  him  as  a  result  of  his  personal  friendship  with  her.  While 
he  insists  that  he  could  judge  her  works  objectively  in  spite  of  this  re¬ 
lationship,  one  senses  his  overflowing  enthusiasm  for  her  person  in  his 
critical  analyses  of  her  art  in  such  works  as  Bliss,  The  Garden  Party, 
and  Prelude: 

On  ne  pense  pas  devant  ces  tendres  et  délicates  merveilles  à  faire  œuvre 
de  critique,  à  louer  ici  pour  blâmer  là.  On  les  chérit  avec  son  cœur  et 
non  avec  son  esprit.  Je  souhaite  que  beaucoup  de  mes  lecteurs  les  lisent 
dans  le  même  sentiment  que  moi— ce  sentiment  que  f aurais  eu,  même 
si  je  n’avais  pas  eu  le  privilège  de  rencontrer  cette  femme  grave  et  pur, 
sérieuse  et  réfléchie,  aux  yeux  profonds  et  au  visage  ivoirin.11 

Since  he  did  not  know  Mrs.  Woolf  personally  he  could  more  easily  lim¬ 
it  himself  to  a  more  textual  analysis  of  her  novels.  In  her  he  saw  the 
writer  who  perfected  what  so  many  English  novelists  tended  to  create 

15  EJ,  Au  pays  du  roman,  pp.  23-24. 

16  EJ,  Au  pays  du  roman,  pp.  114-15.  For  Joyce’s  comments  on  Jaloux,  see  his 
Letters  (New  York,  1957),  pp.  187,  188,  192,  194,  283,  401. 

il  EJ,  Au  pays  du  roman,  p.182. 
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in  their  fiction,  that  is,  “la  poésie  du  roman.”  He  admired  Mrs.  Woolf’s 
ability  to  vary  her  art  with  each  book  and  also  her  fearless  transposi¬ 
tions  of  reality  and  characterization,  as  in  Orlando  and  Mrs.  Dalloway , 
for  example.  What  Jaloux  saw  in  Virginia  Woolf’s  work,  he  saw  in 
most  British  novels:  a  poetic  prose,  a  shimmering,  effervescent,  melan¬ 
choly  atmosphere  surrounding  the  characters,  the  criss-crossing  web  of 
human  lives. 

Edmond  Jaloux  until  his  final  hour  in  1949  continued  to  write  cop¬ 
iously  in  behalf  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic.  This  was  an  important  chapter  in  his  literary  career,  a 
chapter  which  had  begun  for  him  in  1891  when  as  a  lad  of  thirteen 
he  had  spent  his  first  childhood  savings  to  purchase  an  anthology  of 
tales  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  and  his  fealty  to  Anglo-American  literature 
was  further  demonstrated  in  1923  when  the  initial  important  article  in 
his  lifelong  series  of  articles  of  literary  criticism,  “L’Esprit  des  Livres,” 
in  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires ,  was  a  study  of  Joseph  Conrad.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  he  stands  indisputably  as  one  of  the  truly 
important  French  authorities  on  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 
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“A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu”:  Mirror-Image 
as  a  Level  of  Extratemporal  Existence 

by  Howard  fSitzberg 

r 

\*_^OMMENTING  ON  PROUST,  F.  C.  Green  says  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  experience  of  the  taste  of  the  madeleine  and  tea  that  Marcel 
inserts  into  the  tale  of  Combray  really  happened  several  years  earlier 
in  the  life  of  Proust.1  Proust,  the  author,  changed  not  only  the  date  of 
that  experience,  but  his  esthetic  standards  required  that  he  also  change 
the  details  of  the  experience.  What  was  originally  the  odor  of  soap  be¬ 
come  the  taste  of  “biscottes,”  and  these  evolved  to  become  the  taste  of 
the  madeleines  mixed  with  tea. 

In  1896,  Marcel  Proust  added  a  study  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Robert 
de  Montesquiou.  He  wanted  Montesquiou  to  read  it  with  care.  This 
study  of  Proust  has  no  relation,  it  would  seem,  to  any  real  situation. 
In  fact,  the  tenor  of  the  study  is  one  of  fantasy.  However,  it  is  the  dis¬ 
tant  echo  of  some  incidents  which  will  appear  later  in  A  la  recherche 
du  temps  perdu.  It  is  useful  to  reprint  below  the  study  in  question  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  commonly  found  in  collections  of  Proust’s  works: 

En  revenant  du  vernissage. 

Sur  la  Psyché  du  Comte. 

Mélancolique  et  distrait  ( n’est-ce  pas  tout  regarder  sans  rien  dire,  qui 
redonne,  miroir ,  cette  transparente  apparence  distraite ),  distrait ,  comme 
toutes  les  nobles,  charmantes  créatures  qui  du  fond  de  cet  exil  se  sou¬ 
viennent,  pressentent  (et  P  est  encore,  hélas!  se  souvenir )  le  miroir  où 
se  penchent  en  pleurant — comme  au  bord  de  l’étang — les  glycines,  le 
miroir,  avec  l’aveugle  fixité  du  regard  qui  rêve  et  ne  voit  plus,  rêvait. 
Le  sage  inspiré  qui  mêle  dans  cette  délicate  chose,  la  plus  profonde,  la 
plus  intense  intimité  au  plus  céleste,  au  plus  mystérieux  lointain ,  n’eût- 
il  pas  dû  seul  y  accouder  ses  mélancolies  qui  y  pleurent  et  qui  mirent 
sans  fin  les  glycines.  La  resignation  de  ce  doux  sanglot  résigné  d’être 
mué  en  harmonie,  épanouni-moins  qu’extasié-en  fleur  (pleur  qui  de¬ 
vient  fleur  et,  par  surcroît  d’enchantement,  caresse  de  son  reflet  l’onde 
fixée  en  le  gel  de  ce  rêve  mirée,  cette  grâce  familière  et  sublime,  cette 

1  F.  C.  Green,  The  Mind  of  Proust,  (Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1949), 
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poesie  habituelle,  cette  mélancolie  coutumière,  cet  exemplaire  élégant  et 
achevé  de  la  sagesse  souriante  des  désespérés,  ce  regard  pensif  aveugle 
et  calme,  fixe  par  delà  la  fleur  mauve  et  mouillée  de  larmes  de  ses  pru¬ 
nelles,  attirait  infiniment,  écartait  irréparablement,  plus  que  rien  de 
hautain,  par  sa  perfection,  nos  rêves  épris,  mais  indignes  de  s’y  refléter. 
Une  jeune  femme  éperdue  s’y  précipita.  C’était  pour  s’assurer  si  les  ru¬ 
bans  tricolores  qui  comprimaient  sa  gorge  immonde  “tenaient.”  Elle 
n  eut  pas  un  regard  pour  la  délicate  et  rêveuse  chose,  si  bien  défendue 
du  vulgaire  par  sa  propre  beauté  et  qui,  dans  cette  foule  crapuleuse, 
gardait  le  mystère  de  sa  mélancolie  et  l’attirait  de  sa  solitude.  L’impu¬ 
dence  du  geste  de  la  jeune  femme  n’interrompit  point  les  pleurs  inta¬ 
rissables  et  silencieux  des  glycines,  pas  plus  qu’elle  n’avait  troublé  la 
clairvoyance  du  miroir  dans  laquelle  les  glycines  venaient  puiser  la  sève 
de  leurs  larmes  et  le  secret  de  leur  désolation.  Mais  il  semblait  main¬ 
tenant  que  les  larmes  des  glycines  coulaient  plus  amères  et  plus  douces 
encore  après  l’offense  ignoble  qui  les  expliquait. 

Mais  plus  n’en  disait  le  miroir  silencieux  et  éloquent,  aveugle  et  vo¬ 
yant  et  qui  nous  renvoyait  notre  rêve,  enrichi,  attristé  du  sien,  dans  le 
cadre  achevé  de  son  élégance  hautaine  et  fléchissante,  mélancolique  et 
résignée,  distrait  et  pensif.2 

The  central  point  of  comparison  is  the  interest  Proust  shows  in  the 
phenomena  of  experience  and  observation  by  way  of  the  projection  of 
an  image.  In  his  study  Proust  deals  with  a  mirror  belonging  to  Robert 
de  Montesquiou.  Proust  is  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career.  The 
paths  of  his  thoughts  twist  and  turn.  The  sentences,  heavy-laden  with 
obscurities,  do  not  possess  the  concision  with  which  Proust  will  create 
his  later  works.  Although  the  above-cited  study  is  vague  and  encum¬ 
bered,  its  design  is  perceived  at  least  due  to  the  extremely  conscious 
effort  of  the  young  author  to  have  it  succeed. 

Larousse  defines  “psyché”  as  a  “grande  glace  mobile  sur  des  tourillons 
portés  par  un  chassis  et  qu’on  peut  incliner  à  volonté.”  Proust,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  psyché,  suggests  a  pensive  and  reflecting  state  of  mind.  The 
mirror  looks,  but  it  no  longer  sees.  It  is  in  a  state  of  reverie.  Its  man¬ 
ner  of  looking  without  saying  anything  gives  the  mirror  the  appearance 
of  distraction.  But  is  it  conceivable  for  a  mirror  to  exhibit  a  distracted 
mien?  The  logic  holds  when  we  accept  that  this  mirror  resembles  a  hu¬ 
man  state  of  mind. 

2  Marcel  Proust,  Correspondance  générale,  (Paris:  Plon,  1930),  Vol.  I,  Lettres  à 
Robert  de  Montesquiou  ( 1893-1921 ),  p.  37.  The  letter  is  number  41,  and  the  study 
is  number  42  in  the  collection. 
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Proust  reinforces  the  word  “distrait”  by  bracketing  the  sentence  in 
parentheses  with  it  and  by  mentioning  it  twice.  The  word  distraite 
is  a  change  in  gender  and  sound  next  to  “distrait,”  and  in  its  proxim¬ 
ity  to  “distrait”  might  appear  to  diminish  the  strength  and  clarity  of 
this  word  through  its  position.  Rather,  it  has  the  effect  of  appearing 
unclear  as  through  the  casting  of  several  images  viewed  in  mirrors 
placed  opposite  one  another.  It  does  not  become  an  obstacle  to  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  words  “distrait”  and  “distrait”  which  bound  audibly  and 
visibly— object  and  image.  The  mirror  and  its  object  reflect  each  other. 
In  the  sentence  which  begins  “La  résignation  de  ce  doux  sanglot  ré¬ 
signé,”  the  word  “résignation”  passes  through  “sanglot”  and  produces 
as  its  image  the  past  participle  “résigné,”  existing  in  time  and  space 
but  not  modified  by  them  since  “résignation”  and  “résigné”  reflect  the 
same  state.  In  this  sense,  the  word  “sanglot”  also  acts  as  a  two-way 
mirror.  The  object  is  seen  through  it,  but  it  reflects  only  itself.  The 
words  “résignation”  and  “résigné”  reflect  themselves  too  on  each  side 
of  the  polished  plane  “sanglot.”  Another  interesting  reflection  is  noted 
in  the  phrase  “fleur  (pleur  qui  devient  fleur...)”  Proust  brings  about 
the  reflection  of  the  world  “fleur”  by  means  of  the  mirror-word  “pleur.” 
The  construction  of  an  object  opposite  its  image  by  way  of  “pleur”  is 
brought  to  a  logical  conclusion  in  this  literary  image:  “par  surcroît 
d’enchantement,  caresse  de  son  reflet.”  The  object  is  the  equal  of  the 
image.  Proust  constructs  a  similar  situation  by  the  use  of  the  words  “se 
souvenir”  and  “se  souviennent”  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  in  which 
by  reflecting  intellectually,  one  sees  oneself  reflected  in  the  past. 

The  vocabulary  and  tone  of  the  study  resemble  some  passages  in  Du 
côté  de  chez  Swann  which  Proust  developed  artistically.  The  discovery 
of  the  image  is  now  more  direct  and  comes  after  a  short  interval  of 
introspection: 

Et  Swann  aperçut  immobile  en  face  de  ce  bonheur  revécu,  un  mal¬ 
heureux  qui  lui  fit  pitié  parce  qu’il  ne  le  reconnut  pas  tout  de  suite, 
si  bien  qu  il  dût  baisser  les  yeux  pour  qu’on  ne  vit  pas  qu’ils  étaient 
pleins  de  larmes.  C’était  lui-même .3 

Elsewhere,  the  projection  of  the  image  or  the  discovery  of  iden¬ 
tity  is  slow,  but  only  because  there  is  a  sort  of  internal  transposition: 

3  Marcel  Proust,  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu,  Bibliothtèque  de  la  Pléiade  (Paris, 
1954),  I,  347  (Du  côté  de  chez  Swann).  Vol.  1  contains  Du  côté  de  chez  Swann  and 
A  l  ombre  des  jeunes  filles  en  fleur;  vol.  2  contains  La  Prisonnière,  La  Fugitive,  and 
Le  1  emps  retrouvé;  vol.  3  contains  Le  Côté  de  Guermantes  and  Sodome  et  Go - 
morrhe.  Hereafter  references  will  be  made  to  the  title  of  individual  novels. 
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Le  jeune  homme  qu’il  n’avait  pu  identifier  d’abord  était  aussi  lui; 
comme  certains  romanciers,  il  avait  distribué  sa  personnalité  à  deux 
personnages,  celui  qui  faisait  le  rêve,  et  un  qu’il  voyait  devant  lui.4 

In  the  above  passages,  Proust  does  not  make  great  use  of  the  similar¬ 
ity  between  words  to  construct  his  final  notion  of  object,  mirror  and 
image.  Rather,  he  progresses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pare  his  phrases  of 
all  that  could  hinder  the  conveyance  of  meaning.  Semantic  speculation 
is  reduced  and  the  narration  is  unencumbered.  Instead  of  a  torrent  of 
grammatically  correct  phrases  in  which  the  expression  took  on  meaning 
after  analysis  of  resemblances  between  words,  Proust  now  presents  a  form 
serving  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  in  which  the  different  parts  are  more 
closely  related  and  the  meaning  derived  only  from  the  whole.  In  the 
above  citations,  the  situation  is  one  of  melancholia,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
early  study.  However,  Proust  discards  mirror-words,  retaining  only 
“larmes”  which  is  similar  to  “pleur”  and  “sanglot.”  Proust  sums  up 
tersely  the  reflection:  “C’était  lui-même,”  or  in  a  few  words:  “et  un 
qu  il  voyait  devant  lui.  Real  power  resides  in  the  verbs  of  perceiving, 
recognizing,  seeing,  identifying,  and  distributing. 

In  the  early  draft,  we  are  made  to  travel  back  and  forth  between  con¬ 
notations  of  words  in  order  to  discern  larger  images.  The  later  phase 
is  not  as  confounding.  One  word  does  not  have  two  functions.  The  in¬ 
dividual  word  loses  supremacy  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  which  alone  conveys  the  final  image. 

There  is  a  relatedness  between  the  thought  and  content  of  the  earlier 
work  sent  to  Montesquiou  and  the  later  passages.  In  its  most  enlight¬ 
ened  form,  the  intellectual  side  is  concerned  with  viewing  in  objects 
qualities  which  we  give  them:  “On  cherche  à  retrouver  dans  les  choses, 
devenues  par  là  précieuses,  le  reflet  que  notre  âme  a  projeté  sur  elles.”5 
In  Le  Temps  retrouvé,  Proust  does  not  speak  of  the  man  who  is  the 
most  spiritual,  the  most  learned,  but  of  the  one  “qui  sait  devenir  mi¬ 
roir  et  peut  refléter  ainsi  sa  vie.”6  And  this  enlightened  form,  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  spiritual  structure,  becomes  consciously  or,  perhaps,  intuitively 
directed  and  the  foundation  of  life  itself. 

It  is  in  the  “Intermittences  du  Cœur”  that  the  Narrator  would  force 
himself  to  undergo  the  distress  of  a  contradiction— an  existence  and  a 
tenderness  yet  alive  in  him: 

4  Du  côté  de  chez  Swann,  p.  379. 

5  Op.  Cit.,  p.  87. 

0  Le  Temps  retrouvé,  p.  722. 
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un  néant  qui  avait  effacé  mon  image  de  cette  tendresse ,  qui  avait  dé¬ 
truit  cette  existence,  aboli  respectivement  notre  mutuelle  prédestination , 
fait  de  ma  grand’mère,  au  moment  où  je  la  retrouvais  comme  dans  un 
miroir,  une  simple  étrangère  qu’un  hasard  a  fait  passer  quelques  années 
auprès  de  moi,  comme  cela  aurait  pu  être  auprès  de  toute  autre,  mais 
pour  qui,  avant  et  après,  je  n’étais  rien,  je  ne  serais  rien.1 

What  concerns  us  most  directly  in  this  essay  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  level  of  extratemporal  existence.  When  an  individual  and  his  thought 
become  mirrored,  there  is  a  separation  from  reality  and  world-space. 
The  reflection  is  there,  and  temporal,  when  that  which  is  reflected  con¬ 
tinues  to  remain  in  front  of  the  mirror.  The  image  is  not  an  object 
having  substance.  It  is  unreal  since  it  exists  behind  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  and  not  in  front  of  it.  In  any  case,  the  image  is  always  unreal, 
not  having  substance,  being  the  reflection  of  an  object  or  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  an  abstract  notion. 

In  the  preceding  passages  cited  from  Proust,  the  reader  believes  in 
the  existence  of  the  man  who,  projected  in  the  mirror,  reflects  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  remains  a  certain  distance  from  him.  The  importance  is  not 
just  that  the  image  begins  to  live,  to  breathe,  to  exist  independently  of 
the  object  whose  reflection  it  is,  but  what  matters  to  us  especially  is 
the  experience  which  the  agent  of  the  reflection  undergoes.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  at  that  moment  a  strong  sentiment  of  existence  in  reverse,  when 
he  himself  becomes  the  very  reflection  of  his  image,  extratemporal. 

New  York  University 


1  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe,  p.  758. 


The  Anti-Bourgeois 


by  Rosette  C.  Lamont 

Le  lieu  où  je  préfère  vivre  et  travailler  (et,  chose  plus  rare,  où  il  me  se¬ 
rait  égal  de  mourir)  est  la  chambre  d’hôtel.  Je  n’ai  jamais  pu  m’aban¬ 
donner  à  ce  qu’on  appelle  la  vie  d’intérieur  (qui  est  souvent  le  contraire 
de  la  vie  intérieure);  le  bonheur  dit  bourgeois  m’ennuie  et  m’effraie. 


T 

B  N  HIS  PREFACE  to  the  1958  edition  of  L’Envers  et  l’endroit,  a 
group  of  essays  written  by  Camus  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  author 
asserts  his  life-long  need  for  the  state  of  availability,  “disponibilité”  as 
the  French  say,  a  total  freedom  in  regard  to  ideas,  sensations,  experi¬ 
ences  quite  incompatible  with  the  patterns  of  bourgeois  living.  Now, 
in  1960,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  work  of  Camus,  we  see  it  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  writer’s  struggle  against  “les  idées  reçues.”  In  the  tradition 
of  cartesianism  Camus  questions  our  values  and  our  institutions,  and 
his  hero,  be  he  victim  or  rebel,  wields  the  weapon  of  his  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  against  a  society  ruled  by  convention. 

Camus  despises  comfort  and  well-being,  qualities  inherent  to  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  “l’homme  sensuel  moyen.”  The  emphasis  on  cuisine,  the  greed 
over  inherited  pieces  of  furniture,  silver  and  linen,  regulated  sexual 
behavior  (outside  the  bonds  of  marriage  as  much  as  within),  ritual  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  too  often  turning  ties  of  blood  into  “viper  knots”  of 
avarice  and  suspicion— these  are  some  of  the  features  of  French  life 
which  according  to  Camus  serve  to  shield  the  individual  from  the 
realities  of  the  human  condition.  Camus’  anti-bourgeois  feelings  do  not 
stem  from  the  scorn  of  one  born  into  this  class  like  Flaubert  or  Bau¬ 
delaire,  nor  does  he  seek  as  they  did  to  amaze  the  bourgeois.  A  work¬ 
ingman’s  son,  marked  in  body  and  soul  by  early  poverty,  yet  possessed 
by  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  life,  he  denounces  a  way  of  thinking 
which  blunts  consciousness,  robbing  one  of  terror  but  of  lucidity  as 
well,  a  way  of  feeling  which  substitutes  sentimentality  for  sentiment, 
and  small  pleasures  for  joy. 

Camus  is  not  a  pessimist.  Simply  for  him  there  is  no  love  of  life  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  despair,  no  fullness  without  “ce  goût  du  néant” 

( L’Envers  et  l’endroit,  p.  99).  However,  he  welcomes  the  adventure  of 
flesh  in  its  encounters  with  nature  (the  sun,  the  sea),  and  with  the  flesh 
of  another.  In  his  respect  for  desire  he  is  not  only  a  Mediterranean 
but  an  Ancient  Greek. 
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Melville,  Dostoevski,  Nietzsche,  Kierkegaard,  Kafka,  Gide,  Malraux 
and  Char  strengthened  Camus  in  his  revolt  against  conventional  mo¬ 
rality,  and  taught  him  to  look  with  irony  upon  the  absurdity  of  life. 
Illness  gave  him  a  foreknowledge  of  the  humiliation  of  old  age,  and 
the  final  surrender  of  death.  Poverty  uncovered  for  him  the  strange 
beauty  of  “le  dénuement.”  His  heroes  struggle  to  gain  or  preserve  their 
right  to  solitude.  They  may  be  murderers  or  saints,  healers  or  victims, 
they  may  hurl  themselves  into  action,  or  renounce  motion.  Whatever 
course  they  choose  they  are  not  tepid  people  for  they  know  that  only 
those  who  burn  with  passion  and  compassion  will  inherit  this  kingdom. 

The  need  for  solitude  is  one  of  the  dominant  themes  of  Camus’ 
works.  It  propels  Caligula  up  the  steep  ladder  of  crime  and  evil  to¬ 
wards  a  perfection  in  satanic  purity  as  tempting  as  the  cold  light  of 
the  moon.  It  ruins  Meursault  who,  since  he  is  not  an  emperor,  must 
live  in  bourgeois  society  and  be  condemned  by  it.  But  perhaps  the 
clearest  demonstration  of  this  need  appears  in  two  stories  from  L’ Exil 
et  le  royaume ,  “Jonas,”  and  “La  Femme  adultère.” 

“Jonas”  is  a  parable  of  the  artist.  As  such  it  is  a  unique  story  within 
the  work  of  Camus.  Through  Jonas  the  painter  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Camus  the  writer.  It  is  the  story  of  an  artist  destroyed  by  “la  vie  d’in¬ 
térieur.” 

Gilbert  Jonas,  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  believes  early  in  life 
that  he  is  destined  to  be  a  painter.  At  first  he  consents  to  work  in  his 
father’s  flourishing  publishing  house  which  specializes  in  best  sellers 
and  pornographic  literature,  but  soon  he  devotes  whole  days  to  art.  The 
meetings  with  Louise  Poulin  marks  the  turning  point  of  the  artist’s  life. 
This  ambitious  woman  begins  her  energetic  sponsorship  of  “the  great 
man’s”  Career  by  relieving  him  of  worries  of  a  practical  nature.  She  or¬ 
ganizes  their  wedding,  finds  an  apartment,  and  produces  children  with 
admirable  unconcern.  At  first  all  goes  well,  but  as  Jonas’  fame  grows 
so  does  the  number  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
his  family.  He  is  incessantly  invited  to  lunch,  and  his  studio  is  invaded 
by  “familiars.”  It  is  then  that  the  provident  Louise  suggests  that  Jonas 
move  to  the  small  room  with  the  baby.  The  studio  will  be  shared  by 
the  growing  children.  Relegated  to  the  corridor  the  artists’  friends  and 
disciples  declare  him  a  proud  man.  This  saddens  Jonas,  but  “Il  était 

r  Albert  Camus,  L’Envers  et  l’endroit  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1958),  p.  18.  Henceforth, 
all  references  will  be  found  in  the  text.  The  following  editions  have  been  consulted: 
L’Exil  et  le  royaume  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1957);  Noces  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1950);  Ca¬ 
ligula  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1947);  La  Chute  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956). 
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difficile  de  peindre  le  monde  et  les  hommes  et,  en  même  temps,  de  vivre 
avec  eux”  (p.  154). 

One  day,  finding  his  home  still  full  of  people,  Jonas  starts  building 
a  small  loft  in  his  corridor.  He  climbs  up  to  this  perch  with  the  help 
of  a  ladder,  and  declares  that  this  is  a  sensible  solution.  He  will  be 
isolated  and  yet  remain  with  his  family.  Of  course  there  is  no  room 
for  an  easel,  and  the  only  light  is  that  of  a  candle,  but  Jonas,  uncom¬ 
plaining,  spends  long  hours  in  the  dark  cabinet,  until  he  asks  for  his 
lunch  to  be  handed  up,  and  finally  decides  to  spend  the  night. 

Now  the  title  of  the  story  and  the  name  of  the  protagonist  become 
clear.  In  his  dark  loft  the  painter  is  like  Jonah  within  the  belly  of  the 
whale.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story  Camus  quotes  from  the  book  of 
Jonah:  “Jetez-moi  dans  la  mer  .  .  .  car  je  sais  que  c’est  moi  qui  attire 
sur  vous  cette  grande  tempête.”  The  artist  chooses  this  living  death  for 
the  sake  of  a  family  which  brought  into  his  existence  disorder  and  dis¬ 
tractions,  and  shattered  his  “holy  solitude”  as  Vigny  would  call  it.  He 
is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  yet  he,  Vhomme  sensible chooses 
to  sacrifice  himself.  In  his  dark  cell  he  awaits  the  rise  of  the  star.  “II 
devait  se  saisir  enfin  de  ce  secret  qui  n’était  pas  seulement  celui  de 
l’art”  (p.  172).  In  this'  dark  hiding  place  Jonas  falls  in  love  with  the 
world  once  more  and  forgets  its  trifling  aspects.  “Le  monde  était  en¬ 
core  là,  jeune,  adorable:  Jonas  écoutait  la  belle  rumeur  que  font  les 
hommes.  De  si  loin,  elle  ne  contrariait  pas  cette  force  joyeuse  en  lui, 
son  art,  ces  pensées  qu’il  ne  pouvait  pas  dire,  à  jamais  silencieuses,  mais 
qui  le  mettaient  au-dessus  de  toutes  choses,  dans  un  air  libre  et  vif.” 
(p.  175)  Just  before  dying  he  has  the  illusion  that  he  can  work  again. 
He  asks  for  a  canvas  to  be  handed  up  to  him.  After  his  death  one  word 
is  found  scribbled  on  the  white  surface,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
whether  it  is  solitaire  or  solidaire.  Is  it  because  by  regaining  his  soli¬ 
tude  the  artist  was  able  to  feel  at  one  with  humanity,  united  in  love 
now  that  his  sight  was  no  longer  obscured  by  the  promiscuity  of  living 
together? 

Clearly  Camus  is  saying  that  the  artist  is  destroyed  by  the  bourgeois 
life.  What  at  first  appears  as  a  relief  from  the  daily  cares  and  burdens 
of  existence  is  a  trap.  Everyone  expects  something  from  Jonas;  his  pres¬ 
ence,  his  conversation,  his  interest,  his  guidance,  his  support,  until  there 
is  no  time  left  for  thought  and  creativity.  Jonas  plays  his  role  of  good 
husband,  kind  father,  faithful  friend,  generous  master,  warm  acquaint¬ 
ance  until  he  is  drained  of  individuality.  His  disciples  who  discuss  aes¬ 
thetics  in  his  presence  insist  that  he  remain  true  to  himself  and  so  there 
is  no  room  for  development.  Slowly  Jonas  the  artist  shrivels  as  his  soli- 
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tude  is  gnawed  at  by  the  invisible  but  deadly  teeth  of  his  well-mean¬ 
ing  visitors. 

In  this  self-revelatory  parable  Camus  says  in  essence  what  Flaubert 
wrote  to  Louise  Colet.  The  cult  of  Beauty  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  quest  of  happiness.  The  artist,  like  a  priest,  or  a  monk,  must  îe- 
tain  his  purity.  Hardship  and  suffering,  loneliness  and  fear  mingled 
with  ecstasy  are  the  ingredients  which  make  up  the  work  of  art.  And 
though  the  man  of  genius  may  long  for  the  love  of  the  “blue-eyed 
ones,”  like  Tonio  Kroger,  his  presence  among  them  is  as  disturbing  to 
them  as  their  bourgeois  expectations  are  destructive  to  him.  There  is 
no  smooth  path,  no  shortcut  to  the  creation  of  masterpieces.  Only  a 
lucid  realization  of  man’s  metaphysical  condition  will  bring  them  into 
being. 

From  a  different  point  of  view,  and  with  exquisite  understatement, 
“La  Femme  adultère”  treats  the  same  theme. 

Once  again  the  Bible  yields  the  title.  This  time  it  is  drawn  from  the 
Gospels.  Camus  has  chosen  to  describe  the  parched,  stony  earth  of  the 
Algerian  plateaus,  primeval  in  their  nakedness.  The  hooded  Arabs, 
riding  their  camels  through  the  sand  carrying  wind  pass  like  images 
of  biblical  nomads,  eternal  as  their  land.  In  this  essential  country, 
Janine  and  Marcel,  the  French  bourgeois  couple,  appear  grotesquely 
out  of  place. 

It  would  seem  that  Camus  is  trying  to  depict  the  plight  of  French 
settlers  in  Algeria,  a  problem  at  once  timely  and  close  to  his  heart.  It 
soon  becomes  clear  however  that  he  aims  beyond  the  politico-sociolog¬ 
ical  point.  The  hinterlands  of  Algeria  provide  him  merely  with  a  tense 
“climate”  and  a  decor.  He  is  interested  in  the  couple  caught  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  moment  in  their  relationship.  The  wife  faces  herself  for  the  first 
time.  Disconnected  from  the  habitual  decor  of  her  apartment  which 
surrounds  her  with  its  protective  shell  she  catches  a  glimpse  of  her 
life,  past  and  future.  We  must  recall  that  in  L’Envers  et  l’endroit  Camus 
wrote:  “Ce  qui  fait  le  prix  du  voyage,  c’est  la  peur.  Il  brise  en  nous 
une  sorte  de  décor  intérieur  (pp.  108-109). 

Janine  and  Marcel  are  a  couple  in  their  middle  years.  Their  mar¬ 
riage  has  been  by  bourgeois  standards  a  good  one.  Janine  married  Mar¬ 
cel  because  he  loved  and  needed  her,  and  because  she  feared  growing 
old  alone.  Marcel  gave  up  the  study  of  law  to  take  over  his  father’s 
cloth  business.  There  were  no  children  so  that,  in  a  sense,  Janine  and 
Marcel  were  brought  even  closer  together,  and,  after  a  few  years  set¬ 
tled  into  a  comfortable  routine.  While  Marcel  works  in  the  store  below 
Janine  spends  her  days  in  the  apartment,  its  shutters  closed  against  the 
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Algerian  sun.  Even  the  near-by  beaches  do  not  seem  attractive  any 
longer.  The  couple  abandons  the  joys  of  life  for  the  comfort  of  living. 
By  implications  Camus  judges  severely  peopl  ewho  have  lost  the  ability 
to  celebrate  “les  noces  de  l’homme  et  de  la  terre”  (Noces,  p.  164). 

As  the  story  opens,  Marcel  and  Janine  are  travelling  by  bus  to  the 
plateau  region.  The  trip  is  tiring;  an  uncomfortable  ride,  the  cold  wind, 
finally  a  bare,  chilly  hotel  room.  But  beyond  physical  discomfort  there 
is  also  a  sense  of  estrangement  which  comes  from  the  weighty  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Arabs. 

Slowly  Janine  becomes  aware  of  a  discrepancy  between  herself  and 
her  surroundings.  “A  présent  elle  se  sentait  trop  grande,  trop  épaisse, 
trop  blanche  aussi  pour  ce  monde  où  elle  venait  d’entrer”  (p.  33).  At 
first  she  faces  with  her  husband  the  mute  hostility  of  people,  objects 
and  elements.  “C’est  à  ce  moment  qu’elle  vit  les  mains  maigres  et  le 
visage  brûlé  des  Arabes  qui  étaient  devant  elle,  et  qu’elle  remarqua 
qu’ils  semblaient  au  large,  malgré  leurs  amples  vêtements,  sur  les  ban¬ 
quettes  où  son  mari  et  elle  tenaient  à  peine”  (p.  15).  She  begins  to 
watch  Marcel  and  to  notice  with  irritation  the  way  he  laughs,  talks  and 
thinks.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  their  marriage  she  had  discovered 
that  “sa  vraie  passion . . .  était  l’argent”  (p.  16),  but  now  as  she  watches 
him  peddling  his  wares  she  becomes  painfully  aware  of  his  manner¬ 
isms.  “Il  s’énervait,  haussait  le  ton,  riait  de  façon  désordonnée,  il  avait 
l’air  d’une  femme  qui  veut  plaire  et  qui  n’est  pas  sûre  d’elle”  (p.  26). 
Even  his  exclamations  begin  to  annoy  her,  his  “Quel  pays!”  (p.  12),  “Ils 
se  prennent  pour  le  bon  Dieu”  (p.  26),  and  “Ils  se  croient  tout  permis” 
(p.  28),  or  his  assertion  of  French  superiority.  “Nous  autres,  nous  sa¬ 
vons  faire  la  cuisine”  (p.  23).  In  contrast  to  this  fidgety,  insecure  sales¬ 
man  the  Arabs  appear  haughty  in  their  rags.  A  nobility  which  stems 
from  pride,  and  the  kind  of  freedom  which  extreme  poverty  confers 
on  human  beings  emanate  from  their  presence.  The  land,  bare  and 
chaste,  is  the  biblical  earth  they  inherited.  “Depuis  toujours,  sur  la 
terre  sèche,  raclée  jusqu’à  l’os,  de  pays  démesuré,  quelques  hommes 
cheminaient  sans  trêve,  qui  ne  possédaient  rien  mais  ne  servaient  per¬ 
sonne,  seigneurs  misérables  et  libres  d’un  étrange  royaume”  (p.  32). 
Again  in  the  1958  preface  to  L’Envers  et  l’endroit  Camus  wrote:  “Le 
plus  grand  des  luxes  n’a  jamais  cessé  de  coincider  pour  moi  avec  un 
certain  dénuement.  J’aime  la  maison  nue  des  Arabes  ou  des  Espagnols” 
(p.  18).  Later  he  adds:  “Dans  le  secret  de  mon  cœur,  je  ne  me  sens 
d’humilité  que  devant  les  vies  les  plus  pauvres  ou  les  grandes  aven¬ 
tures  de  l’esprit.  Entre  les  deux  se  trouve  aujourd’hui  une  société  qui 
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fait  rire”  (pp.  23-24).  This  laughable  society  is  the  bourgeois  society 
of  which  Janine  and  Marcel  are  the  pitiful  representatives. 

At  the  end  of  a  successful  afternoon  of  selling  Janine  asks  her  hus¬ 
band  to  walk  up  with  her  to  the  terrace  of  the  fort.  From  there  she 
has  been  told  one  can  see  the  desert.  In  the  biting  cold,  while  Marcel 
stamps  his  feet  and  grows  impatient,  Janine  comes  to  the  astonishing 
realization  that  “ce  royaume,  de  tout  temps,  lui  avait  été  promis  et 
que  jamais,  pourtant,  il  ne  serait  le  sien”  (p.  32).  The  knot  of  habits 
is  loosened  and  she  catches  in  a  timeless  moment  of  surrender  a  glimpse 
of  eternity.  “Il  lui  sembla  que  le  cours  du  monde  venait  alors  de  s’ar¬ 
rêter  et  que  personne,  à  partir  de  cet  instant,  ne  vieillirait  plus  ni  ne 
mourrait”  (p.  32). 

Back  in  the  hotel  room  at  night  she  cannot  sleep.  Responding  to  the 
warmth  of  her  husband’s  body  beside  her  she  begins  to  think  about 
their  marriage.  They  no  longer  loved  each  other  but  stayed  together  out 
of  habit  and  fear  of  loneliness.  They  shared  a  common  fear  of  old  age 
and  death,  stifling  their  anguish  in  lovemaking.  “Elle  allait  mourir, 
en  vérité,  sans  avoir  été  délivrée”  (p.  37).  This  thought  forces  her  out 
of  bed.  She  dresses  quickly  and  slips  out  of  her  room.  Alone  on  the 
terrace,  in  the  cold  night,  she  finds  peace,  and  beyond  peace  ecstasy 
before  the  star-studded  sky  of  the  desert.  “Elle  respirait,  elle  oubliait 
le  froid,  le  poids  des  êtres,  la  vie  démente  ou  figée,  la  longue  angoisse 
de  vivre  et  de  mourir.  Après  tant  d’années  où,  fuyant  devant  la  peur, 
elle  avait  couru  follement,  sans  but,  elle  s’arrêtât  enfin”  (p.  40). 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  adultery  for  Camus,  and  why  does  he 
call  this  story  “La  Femme  adultère”?  In  the  technical  sense  of  the  word 
no  adultery  is  committed,  but,  and  that  is  why  Camus  draws  his  title 
from  the  Gospels,  the  woman  is  profoundly  faithless  to  the  spirit  of 
the  marriage  union.  In  her  communion  with  the  infinite  she  shakes  off 
the  sacramental  tie,  and  discards  her  husband  left  asleep  alone  in  the 
conjugal  bed.  The  sexual  harmony  she  achieves  with  nature  excludes 
him  not  only  for  that  moment  but  forever.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  when  after  returning  to  the  room  she  cries  softly  to  herself  and 
he,  waking  up,  asks  her  what  is  wrong,  she  does  not  give  him  an  an¬ 
swer.  All  she  says  is:  “Ce  n’est  rien”  (p.  41).  How  could  she  share  with 
him  her  new  awareness  when  she  has  learned  that  the  arid  lucidity  of 
consciousness  has  a  deeper  significance  than  the  false  well-being  of  the 
marriage  relationship,  the  essence  of  which  is  forgetfulness  “à  deux”? 

If  Camus  states  the  need  for  solitude  most  clearly  in  the  two  stories 
discussed  above,  two  of  his  works,  one  early,  the  other  late,  dramatize 
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the  inner  life  of  the  hero  of  lucidity,  and  his  relationship  to  other  men 
and  himself.  In  the  first,  Caligula,  the  protagonist  seeks  solitude  in  evil 
action,  in  the  second,  La  Chute ,  Camus’  anti-hero  adopts  inaction  as  a 
form  of  escape  from  evil,  an  extended  “morale  provisoire.” 

With  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister-lover  Drusilla,  Caligula  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  the  pure  meaning  of  anguish. 

Je  savais  qu’on  pouvait  être  désespéré,  mais  j’ignorais  ce  que  ce  mot 
voulait  dire.  Je  croyais  comme  tout  le  monde  que  c’était  une  maladie 
de  l’âme.  Mais  non,  c’est  le  corps  qui  souffre.  Ma  peau  me  fait  mal, 
ma  poitrine,  mes  membres.  J’ai  la  tête  creuse  et  le  cœur  soulevé.  Et  le 
plus  affreux,  c’ est  ce  gout  dans  la  bouche.  Ni  sang,  ni  mort,  ni  fièvre, 
mais  tout  cela  à  la  fois.  Qu’il  est  dur,  qu’il  est  amer  de  devenir  un 
homme!  (p.  123) 

The  aim  of  the  emperor  is  to  make  himself  into  a  Dionysian  super¬ 
man,  the  rival  of  the  Gods.  In  a  series  of  gratuitous  executions,  joy¬ 
less  rapes,  arbitrary  confiscations  and  taxes  Caligula  pursues  his  relent¬ 
less  logic,  and  teaches  the  patricians  that  creation  is  meaningless. 

The  original  title  of  Caligula  was  Le  Sens  de  la  Mort.  The  youthful 
dramatist’s  metaphysical  rebellion  against  a  world  empty  of  divinity 
echoes  that  of  Nietzsche  and  Gide.  Caligula  preaches  the  triumph  of 
an  anti-human  order,  and  the  exploration  of  the  impossible  and  the 
unknown.  There  is  one  reward:  lucidity.  One  of  the  great  cries  of  Camus 
could  have  been  uttered  by  Caligula:  “Ce  n’est  plus  d’être  heureux  que 
je  souhaite  maintenant,  mais  seulement  d’être  conscient”  ( L’Envers 
et  l’endroit,  p.  124). 

Caligula  is  the  play  of  a  young  man,  like  Musset’s  Lorenzaccio  which 
it  resembles.  There  are  also  echoes  of  the  angel-demon  of  Charleville 
and  his  “raisonné  dérèglement  de  tous  les  sens.”  In  1938  when  it  was 
written  it  was  particularly  timely,  but  now,  long  after  the  war,  Camus’ 
emperor  begins  to  look  like  an  enfant  terrible,  and  the  weary  wisdom 
of  the  judge-penitent  of  La  Chute  seems  closer  to  our  modern  spirit. 

Like  John  the  Baptist,  Jean  Baptiste  Clamence  goes  to  spread  the 
word  into  the  wilderness  of  a  strange  city,  Amsterdam,  and  into  the 
underworld  of  a  bar  frequented  by  crooks  and  assassins,  Mexico- 
City  bar.  Since  clemency  is  absent  from  a  world  in  which  all  men  are 
guilty  and  therefore  only  too  prompt  to  judge  their  fellow  men,  the 
narrator  of  this  one-way  dialogue  has  found  the  mechanics  of  confes¬ 
sion  and  self-abasement  to  draw  man’s  attention  to  the  low  estate  of 
the  human  creature.  Thus  he  constructs  a  portrait  “qui  est  celui  de 
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tous  et  de  personne”  (p.  161).  Like  his  interlocutor  he  likes  to  choose 
“le  bourgeois  qui  s’égare”  (p.  160),  and  in  this  case  his  companion  turns 
out  to  be  a  lawyer  like  himself.  To  this  solid  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  he  presents  “une  solution  .  .  .  provisoire”  (pp.  158-159),  and  the 
image  of  a  life  stripped  of  all  worldly  pleasures.  “Méprisé,  traqué,  con¬ 
traint,  je  puis  alors  donner  ma  pleine  mesure,  jouir  de  ce  que  je  suis, 
être  naturel  enfin”  (p.  158). 

Two  things  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  man.  One  was  a  strange  laugh 
he  heard  at  his  back,  the  first  sign  of  a  break  in  the  harmony  between 
the  world  and  his  complacent  self.  The  other  was  the  suicide  of  a  young 
woman  unknown  to  him  who  jumped  into  the  Seine.  Clamence,  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  death  of  this  stranger,  goes  over  the  moment 
when  standing  frozen  on  the  bridge  he  could  have  jumped  into  the 
water  to  rescue  the  girl.  He  failed  to  act  through  inertia,  and  yet  not 
to  act  is  also  an  action.  Clamence,  the  lawyer  who  specializes  in  “les 
nobles  causes”  (p.  23),  begins  to  feel  like  a  fake.  His  sense  of  guilt 
opens  a  gulf  in  his  bourgeois  existence.  “J’avais  vécu  longtemps  dans 
l’illusion  d’un  accord  général,  alors  que,  de  toutes  parts,  les  jugements, 
les  flèches  et  les  railleries  fondaient  sur  moi,  distrait  et  souriant.  Du 
jour  où  je  fus  alerté,  la  lucidité  me  vint,  je  reçus  toutes  les  blessures 
en  même  temps  et  je  perdis  mes  forces  d’un  seul  coup”  (p.  94).  Now 
he  feels  out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  world:  “Je  me  sentais  vulné¬ 
rable,  et  livré  à  l'accusation  publique”  (p.  92).  He  realizes  that  the  qual¬ 
ities  he  admired  in  himself  were  means  to  gain  the  admiration  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  power  over  them. 

Clamence  renounces  his  profession  and  chooses  exile.  Like  the  Tar- 
rou  of  La  Peste  he  would  like  to  be  a  saint  without  God.  In  a  prison 
camp  where  he  is  elected  Pope  of  the  prisoners  he  has  his  chance  but  by 
drinking  the  water  of  a  dying  companion  forfeits  his  possibilities  of  sal¬ 
vation.  He  must  settle  for  a  modest  peace.  This  he  finds  in  a  marginal 
society,  outside  the  bourgeois  world.  In  a  room  bare  of  furniture  and 
empty  of  books  he  leads  the  monkish  existence  of  penitent- judge.  It 
is  through  confession  that  he  acquires  the  right  to  judge  others. 

A  stolen  painting,  sought  by  the  international  police,  lies  hidden  in 
a  closet  of  this  empty  room.  It  is  a  panel  from  a  Van  Eyck  triptych, 
Les  Juges  intègres.  Clamence  finds  pleasure  in  the  symbolic  significance 
of  the  Just  Judges’  being  absent  from  the  world,  and  replaced  by  a  copy. 
The  real  Judges  are  in  his  closet.  This  of  course  does  not  stop  men 
from  passing  judgment  on  each  other.  “N’attendez  pas  le  jugement  der¬ 
nier.  Il  a  lieu  tous  les  jours”  (p.  129).  Since  justice  is  separated  from 
innocence  (the  lamb  in  the  other  panel  of  the  triptych),  since  Christ 
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himself  let  his  enemies  crucify  him  to  atone*  for  the  sin  of  having  sur¬ 
vived  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocent,  Jean  Baptiste  Clamence,  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  masters  and  their  rods,  wishes  for  the  absurd,  false  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  world  to  catch  up  with  him.  That  is  why  he  shows  the  stolen 
painting  to  all  those  he  brings  to  his  room.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  leads 
an  aimless,  dissolute  life. 

His  immoralité  provisoire  serves  to  keep  him  far  from  those  “qui 
tuent  en  famille,  à  l’usure”  (p.  12),  and  from  bourgeois  marriage  “qui  a 
mis  notre  pays  en  pantoufles,  et  bientôt  aux  portes  de  la  mort”  (p.  123). 

The  anti-hero  of  La  Chute  is  also  the  anti-self  of  Caligula.  The  first 
is  masochistically  passive,  the  second  sadistic  and  destructive.  Both  re¬ 
semble  one  another  in  their  scorn  for  the  middle  road  of  the  unima¬ 
ginative,  the  unconcerned,  the  tepid.  The  emperor  mad  with  power 
and  the  self-exiled  lawyer  share  a  common  love  for  life  and  human¬ 
ity.  They  cannot  face  the  loss  of  the  one,  the  infinite  remoteness  of  the 
other.  If  they  cannot  have  love,  and  like  Christ  it  is  all  they  pine  for, 
if  they  are  to  be  feared,  or  judged,  they  will  exercise  with  a  vengeance 
their  power  to  oppress  or  to  scorn.  They  will  cultivate  the  aristocratic 
virtues  of  solitude  and  courage. 

Camus  is  a  rebel  against  the  French  conception  of  the  cultivated 
man,  the  Proustian  hero  who  knows  his  wines  and  women,  and  for 
whom  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  can  never  be  divorced  from  the  art  of 
living.  But  how  can  one  return  to  polite  conversation  after  peering  into 
those  infinite  spaces  which  terrified  Pascal  and  Kierkegaard?  Once  the 
metaphysical  condition  of  man  is  revealed  to  him  (war,  or  any  plague 
can  be  great  unveilers)  he  can  no  longer  feel  himself  to  be  lord  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  center  of  the  universe.  Only  through  his  intellect  and  his 
art  can  man  give  order  to  chaos  and  create  a  harmony  superior  to  the 
paltry  order  of  an  obsolete  society. 

Queens  College 


The  Great  Languedoc  Canal 


by  Joseph  J.  Ermenc 

T 

JLf  AN  ENGINEERING  ACHIEVEMENT  is  rated  on  the  techno¬ 
logical  advance  it  secures,  the  Languedoc  Canal  (1666-1692),  linking 
the  Mediterranea  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  all  time.  In  one  technological  jump 
it  bridged  the  gap  between  the  old  canal  practices  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  or  Romans,  and  modern  practice:  it  ushered  in  the  Canal  Age 
with  an  example  of  astonishing  size,  complexity,  and  engineemig  so¬ 
phistication.  It  was  indeed  a  construction  worthy  of  the  personal  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  Louis  XIV. 

If  the  merit  of  an  engineering  achievement  is  the  immediate  benefit 
it  brings  to  a  people  and  a  locality,  the  Languedoc  Canal  becomes  a 
singular  achievement  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Unlike  the  monstrous 
Machine  of  Marly,  which  served  the  trivial  purpose  of  supplying  water 
for  the  fountains  and  cascades  at  Versailles  and  Marly,  the  canal  stim¬ 
ulated  the  economic  development  of  southern  France.  “Here,”  wrote 
the  agriculturally  minded  Arthur  Young  (1741-1820)  in  his  Travels 
thru  France,  “Lewis  XIV  thou  art  truly  greatl  Here  thou  dispensest 
ease  and  wealth  to  thy  people ...” 

Arthur  Young  saw  the  canal  at  its  peak  of  affluence  after  a  century 
of  use.  It  was  alive  with  100-ton  barges,  pulled  by  two  or  three  horses, 
loaded  with  casks  of  wine  and  bags  of  grain.  This  was  the  principal 
burden  of  the  64-foot-wide  canal.  Wine  and  grain  were  distributed 
along  the  waterway  and  also  exported  from  the  canal  terminals  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Cette  or  Narbonne  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  There  was  a  brisk  inter-regional  canal  traffic  in  lumber,  leather, 
iron  products,  wool,  dried  fruits,  olives,  cheeses,  prepared  meats,  poul¬ 
try,  and  farm  animals. 

Besides  the  flourishing  agricultural  and  handicraft  commerce  on  the 
canal  there  was  passenger  service  on  regularly  scheduled  barges.  It  was 
considered  superb  by  the  earthier  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  or  French¬ 
men  who  never  used  this  service.  Citified  foreigners  usually  did  not 
share  this  appreciation,  for  the  passenger  barges  also  carried  assorted 
cargos  which  enveloped  the  passengers  in  unusual  odors  and  attracted 
a  variety  of  undesirable  insects  and  rodents.  In  addition  they  started 
at  three  or  four  in  the  morning;  and  put  up  each  night  at  inns  cater¬ 
ing  none  too  pleasantly  to  a  tight-fisted  peasant  clientele. 
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The  traveler  who  minded  such  inconveniences  was  advised  to  bring 
his  own  boat.  Many  did  (and  still  do)  including  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  of  Austria  in  1876.  It  became  for  them  a  memorable  experience 
to  see  streams  cross  under  the  canal,  to  cross  high  above  towns  on  aque¬ 
duct  bridges,  to  pass  through  the  high  vaulted  515-foot-long  Malpas 
tunnel  cut  thru  a  spur  of  the  Montaigne  Noire,  and  to  descend  the 
famous  staircase  of  eight  locks  at  Béziers  to  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seventy  feet  below.  There  were  also  aesthetic  satisfactions  for 
many  in  the  curving  stretches  of  the  poplar  and  plane  tree  lined  canal. 
The  trees  however  were  not  planted  to  improve  the  scenic  qualities 
of  the  canal  but  rather  for  the  more  prosaic  reason  of  serving  as  wind¬ 
breaks.  This  is  typical  of  engineer-design  where  form  usually  follows 
function. 

The  150-mile-long  canal  linked  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Cette  and 
Narbonne  with  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne  River.  The  Garonne  com¬ 
pleted  the  waterway  to  Bordeaux  on  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic.  (In  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  canal  was  extended  from  Toulouse,  lateral  to 
the  Garonne  River,  to  a  point  short  of  Bordeaux,  for  a  total  canal  length 
of  225  miles.  The  entire  canal  is  often  called  the  Canal  du  Midi.) 

The  route  followed  by  the  canal  is  roughly  the  Celtic  and  Roman 
trade  route  between  the  principal  trading  centers  of  Narbonne,  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  Bordeaux.  Roman  students  were  familiarized  with  the  route 
as  well  as  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  river  systems  in  this  area 
by  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo  (63  BC-21  AD).  He  wrote:  “.  . .  Narbo 
traffic  goes  inland  for  a  short  distance  by  land  to  the  Garumna  (Ga¬ 
ronne)  River  .  .  .  and  the  Garumna,  too,  flows  into  the  ocean.”  He  also 
informs  that  the  river  systems  of  Gaul  which,  though  flowing  to  dif¬ 
ferent  seas,  often  come  close  to  one  another.  Indeed  it  was  this  har¬ 
monious  arrangement  of  rivers  which  often  suggested  to  Roman  em¬ 
pire  builders  the  idea  of  linking  canals.  But  such  suggestions,  which 
received  serious  consideration,  concerned  rivers  separated  by  fairly  level 
land.  A  canal  was  to  the  Romans,  as  it  was  for  the  Egyptians  before 
them,  simply  a  navigable  excavation  connecting  bodies  of  water  at  the 
same  level.  The  idea  of  canal  ‘‘pound  locks”  to  impound  water  in  an 
enclosure  and  permit  the  raising  and  lowering  of  vessels  between  bodies 
of  water  at  different  levels,  or  over  hills,  as  would  have  been  necessary 
between  the  Aude  and  Garonne  Rivers,  seems  not  to  have  been  used 
by  Roman  engineers.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  this  was  not  be¬ 
yond  their  capabilities  but  was  simply  not  a  pressing  economic,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  political  need. 

Between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  however,  a  need  for 
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hydraulically  lifting  or  lowering  vessels  between  different  water  levels 
did  arise.  It  became  a  need  because  of  the  development  of  water  power 
on  navigable  rivers  for  mills  of  various  sorts.  This  frequently  required 
a  river  to  be  dammed  in  order  to  secure  adequate  and  controllable  pow¬ 
er.  This  of  course  obstructed  navigation.  Millwrights  would  overcome 
this  by  constructing  a  bypass  channel  around  the  dam.  The  channels 
had  high  sides  with  portcullis  gates  at  each  end.  A  ship  or  barge  would 
enter  the  channel,  or  “pound  lock,”  and  with  both  gates  closed  the  ves¬ 
sel  would  be  raised  or  lowered  by  filling  or  emptying  the  lock  until  the 
water  levels  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  travel  of  the 
vessel  were  the  same.  The  gate  then  would  be  lifted  and  the  vessel  would 
proceed. 

But  the  portcullis  gate  was  a  clumsy  device  which  was  difficult  to  lift 
and  often  jammed  on  its  guides.  It  was  tolerable  before  the  rise  of  mer¬ 
cantilism  and  its  increased  dependence  upon  cheaper  river  transport. 
It  became  intolerable  as  the  increased  agricultural  and  craft  activities 
stimulated  the  increased  use  of  water  power,  increased  the  number  of 
canals  which  had  to  be  constructed  around  the  water-power  sites,  and 
inevitably  increased  the  impediments  to  faster  river  traffic.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  commercial  interests  and  governments  then  became  focused  on 
canal  improvements.  It  was  recognized  that,  considering  the  canal  lock 
itself,  the  portcullis  gate  was  a  major  bottleneck  to  speedier  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  ingenious  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  hired  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  as  an  engineering  consultant  to 
advise  upon  canal  problems.  Not  only  his  advice,  but  his  definitive 
canal  designs  effected  a  quantum  jump  in  canal  technology.  His  de¬ 
sign  of  the  easily  operated  hinged  miter  gates,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  modern  canals,  quickly  replaced  the  awkward  portcullis  gate  and 
speeded  up  river  transportation.  This  success  led  da  Vinci  to  see  new 
possibilities  for  canals.  He  suggested  that  canals  with  staircases  of  locks 
could  be  used  to  surmount  hills  and  interconnect  bodies  of  water  at 
appreciably  different  elevations. 

The  new  canal  technology  proposed  by  da  Vinci  became  well  known 
to  Francis  I  (1494-1547)  of  France  as  a  result  of  the  duchy  becoming 
a  part  of  France  for  a  few  years.  It  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
linking  French  river  systems  for  Mediterranean- Atlantic  waterways.  He 
then  engaged  da  Vinci  as  an  engineering  consultant  to  advise  him  and 
his  engineers  on  the  merits  of  two  canal  proposals.  One  in  the  north 
was  to  link  the  Loire  and  the  Saône  rivers;  the  other  in  the  south  was 
to  join  the  Garonne  and  Aude  Rivers.  Both  canals  were  to  go  over 
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hilly  terrain  and  would  require  staircases  of  locks  as  suggested  by  da 
Vinci.  Of  the  two  proposed  projects,  da  Vinci  favored  the  southern  route 
for  the  reason  that  the  initial  studies  indicated  less  precipitous  heights 
to  be  overcome  as  well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  the  canal  at 
its  summit.  The  preliminary  cost  estimates  however  were  discouragingly 
high  and  the  project  was  indefinitely  deferred.  Nevertheless  da  Vinci’s 
preference  for  a  Languedoc  Canal  and  the  particulars  of  his  canal  de¬ 
signs  were  to  be  of  continuing  influence  upon  future  generations  of 
French  canal  builders. 

The  Languedoc  Canal  project  was  reconsidered  by  Sully,  Richelieu, 
and  Mazarin  but  never  beyond  the  first  stage  of  assembling  the  facts. 
No  two  studies— particularly  the  topographical  surveys— were  in  agree¬ 
ment.  What  seemed  to  be  needed  to  move  ahead  with  the  project  was 
a  “providential  man”:  someone  who  could  make  a  convincing  case  for 
the  canal  and  in  doing  so  obtain  financial  support  for  it  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  the  support  of  important  people  in  private  life. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  began  a  convergence  of  the 
necessary  factors  that  were  to  make  feasible  the  building  of  the  Lan- 
quedoc  Canal. 

The  Briare  Canal,  connecting  the  Loire  and  Seine  rivers,  (1604-42) 
begun  by  Sully  in  preference  to  the  more  difficult,  more  expensive  Lan¬ 
guedoc  Canal,  proved  the  practicability  of  Leonardo’s  summit  canal 
designs;  this  success  seemed  to  generate  renewed  interest  in  Leonardo’s 
preference  for  the  Languedoc  “sea-to-sea”  waterway.  Besides  this,  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  canal  financing,  construction,  and  operation  were 
successfully  solved  with  the  Briare  Canal  and  set  patterns  which  could 
be  seen  to  be  applicable  to  the  larger,  costlier  Languedoc  proposal. 

Then  the  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV  along  with  his  Roman  appreciation  for  colossal  and  unprecedented 
projects  made  him  receptive  toward  the  Languedoc  Canal  proposal.  The 
fact  that  it  had  good  prospects  for  stimulating  commerce  made  it  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  to  Colbert. 

The  amalgamator  of  these  factors  was  a  most  unlikely  person.  He 
was  Paul  Riquet,  a  tax  collector,  who  lived  in  the  small  village  of 
Bourepos,  Languedoc.  His  rise  from  humble  beginnings  to  fame  as  one 
of  the  great  engineers  of  his  time,  and  eventually  as  the  Baron  Riquet 
de  Bourepos,  was  so  outstanding  that  Samuel  Smiles,  the  eulogist  of 
British  engineers,  included  Riquet’s  story  in  his  biographies  of  early 
engineers.  To  soothe  his  Francophobie  readers,  Smiles  suggested  they 
think  of  Riquet  as  the  “French  Brindley”!  (Brindley  was  the  great  Brit- 
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ish  canal  engineer  whose  singular  work,  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  oc¬ 
curred  about  a  century  after  Riquet’s.) 

Riquet,  as  others  before  him,  originally  planned  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  river  systems  of  the  Garonne  and  Aude  Rivers.  The  head¬ 
waters  of  their  respective  tributaries,  the  Lers  and  Fresquel  rivers,  came 
within  ten  miles  of  each  other  between  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Cévennes.  The  Garonne  river  was  already  navigable  beyond  Tou¬ 
louse.  Riquet  proposed  deepening  and  widening  the  Lers  River  from 
the  Garonne  as  far  eastward  as  Villefranche.  The  Aude  River  was  to  be 
made  navigable,  as  well  as  its  tributary  the  Fresquel,  westward  to  Cas- 
telnaudry.  Then  between  Castelnaudry  and  Villefranche,  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles,  a  summit  canal  was  to  be  made  to  surmount  the  heights 
of  Narouze,  where  the  watersheds  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  meet.  The  key  problem  however  in  summit  canals,  as  da  Vinci 
had  pointed  out,  was  an  adequate  water  supply  at  the  summit.  This 
Riquet  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  an  experienced  engineer.  A  canal 
in  the  Montagne  Noire  called  the  Rigole  de  la  Montagne  was  to  col¬ 
lect  the  flow  of  five  mountain  streams,  never  known  to  have  run  dry, 
and  direct  them  into  the  headwaters  of  the  Sor  River,  which  was  to 
be  the  main  water  supply  for  the  canal.  Any  surplus  of,  water  was  to 
be  diverted  into  a  large  reservoir  at  St.  Ferreol.  A  26-mile  long  chan¬ 
nel,  twenty  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  deep,  the  Rigole  de  la  Plaine,  was 
to  connect  the  summit  of  the  canal  at  Narouze  with  the  Sor  River  at 
Revel.  Another  branch  of  this  channel  was  to  connect  with  the  reser¬ 
voir  at  St.  Ferreol  and  was  to  draw  water  from  it  when  the  flow  of  the 
Sor  was  insufficient. 

The  reservoir  was  to  be  formed  by  sealing  a  narrowing  opening  in 
a  cup-shaped  canyon  with  a  large  105-foot-high  earthen  dam  behind 
which  could  be  stored  250  million  gallons  of  water. 

Besides  obtaining  accurate  data  and  specific  plans  for  his  canal  pro¬ 
posal  Riquet  made  models  of  sections  of  the  canal  not  only  for  his  en¬ 
gineering  studies  but  also  to  secure  the  support  of  influential  people. 
One  of  these  was  the  public-works-minded  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  who 
became  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Riquet’s  plans  and  of  the  ability 
of  Riquet  to  carry  them  out.  The  Archbishop  arranged  for  Riquet  to 
meet  Colbert  to  discuss  the  project.  Colbert  was  also  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  and  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to  go  over  every  detail 
of  Riquet’s  proposal.  Instead  of  approving  of  the  more  economical  can¬ 
alizing  of  the  rivers  the  commission  suggested  making  the  canal  an  in¬ 
dependent  waterway  parallel  to  the  Lers,  Fresquel,  and  Aude  rivers 
with  a  controlled  water  supply  which  would  avoid  the  annual  floods 
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these  rivers  were  subjected  to.  This  Riquet  agreed  to.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  however  deferred  approval  of  the  project  pending  a  satisfaction 
of  its  doubts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  at  the  canal  sum¬ 
mit.  The  commission  was  particularly  sensitive  to  this  factor  since  it 
had  been  underestimated  for  the  Briare  Canal  and  had  impeded  its 
operation.  Riquet,  in  rebuttal,  offered  to  construct  a  pilot  supply  chan¬ 
nel  from  the  Sor  River  to  Naurouze  at  the  summit  of  the  canal,  to 
prove  his  design.  He  offered  to  do  this  at  his  own  expense  and  was 
given  the  commission’s  approval  to  proceed.  His  work  was  successful; 
the  commission  was  satisfied  that  the  pilot  channel  results  presaged  an 
adequate  water  supply  in  the  full  sized  channel.  But  beyond  this,  the 
excellence  of  Riquet’s  organization  and  execution  of  the  construction 
work  marked  him  as  an  unusual  engineer-administrator,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  commission  and  Colbert,  the  man  to  do  the  job.  He  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  project  in  October  1666  and  given  royal  au¬ 
thority  and  financial  support  to  begin  construction. 

Riquet  organized  the  project  in  military  fashion.  He  was  the  top 
man  and  authority  from  him  was  distributed  through  Inspector-Gen¬ 
erals,  in  charge  of  sections  of  the  canal,  supervisors,  and  foremen.  Three 
months  after  his  appointment  as  Director  he  had  2,000  men  at  work. 
At  one  time  he  employed  11,000  people  including  1,000  women. 

After  three  years  of  work  the  thirty-two  mile  section  from  Toulouse 
eastward  to  Narouze  with  a  206-foot  rise  accomplished  in  eight  single 
locks  and  nine  double  locks  was  opened.  The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremonies  and  took  the  first  westward  trip 
from  Narouze  to  Toulouse.  This  section  of  the  canal  did  much  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  commerce  between  Languedoc  and  south  western  France  and 
diminished  greatly  the  skepticism  of  many  people  Riquet  was  later 
forced  to  turn  to  for  financial  aid. 

From  Narouze  the  canal  remained  at  the  summit  for  about  three 
miles.  From  Narouze  to  Cette,  a  new  port  and  canal  terminal  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  the  canal 
dropped  620  feet  in  seventy-four  locks.  The  lift  of  the  locks  varied  from 
five  feet  to  as  much  as  twelve  feet  but  averaged  about  eight  feet.  Two 
100-foot-long  barges  of  100-ton  displacement  could  be  accommodated 
in  a  lock  at  one  time. 

By  1681  the  canal  was  ready  for  limited  sea  to  sea  transportation.  It 
was  officially  opened  by  Louis  XIV  with  impressive  ceremony.  Court 
poets  commemorated  the  occasion  with  praises  for  Louis  XIV,  Colbert, 
and  Riquet,  while  court  architects  considered  the  prospects  of  build- 
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ing  a  summer  Versailles  around  the  summit  reservoir  at  St.  Ferreol, 
and  courtiers  contemplated  entertainments  on  Cleopatrian  barges. 

Riquet  had  died  a  few  months  before  the  opening  ceremonies,  com¬ 
pletely  done  in  by  his  great  responsibilities  made  particularly  trying  by 
the  uncertainties  of  remittances  from  the  Royal  Treasury.  But  before 
his  death  the  royal  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work  brought  him 
the  title  of  Baron  Riquet  de  Bourepos.  After  death  he  was  honored  by 
the  internment  of  his  remains  in  the  cathedral  at  Toulouse  and  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  him  at  Béziers  overlooking  the  staircase  of  locks. 
The  statue  resulted  from  the  suggestion  of  Vauban  who  had  worked 
with  Riquet  on  two  major  aqueduct  bridges. 

Riquet’s  son  and  heirs  inherited  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  canal  as  well  as  building 
extensions  of  the  canal  to  Narbonne  and  Carcassonne  and  completing 
the  port  of  Cette.  By  1692  all  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  order. 

The  cost  of  the  Languedoc  Canal  including  the  cost  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  port  and  eastern  terminal  of  the  canal  was  seventeen  million 
livres.  Compared  with  the  3.6  million  livres  cost  of  the  Machine  of 
Marly  it  seems  a  great  bargain.  Riquet  received  7.5  million  livres  from 
the  Royal  treasury,  6  million  from  the  Estates  of  Languedoc  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  privately  raised  3.5  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  favorable  experiences  with  the  private  ownership 
of  the  Briare  Canal,  subjected  to  government  regulation,  the  Royal 
Council  of  Louis  XIV,  conferred  the  ownership  of  the  canal  upon  the 
Riquet  family.  Canal  tolls  were  fixed  by  law  but  paid  to  the  Riquets. 
They  assumed  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  ca¬ 
nal  as  well  as  repaying  the  loans.  This  worked  out  very  well  and  was 
noted  and  approved  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Beginning  with  Vauban  and  periodically  thereafter  proposals  were 
made  to  widen  and  deepen  the  canal  for  commercial  ocean-going  ves¬ 
sels,  as  well  as  for  ships  of  the  French  navy,  to  avoid  the  1,000-mile  trip 
about  Gibraltar.  But  such  a  project  while  considered  technically  feas¬ 
ible  was  always  considered  too  costly. 

Today  after  almost  three  centuries  of  use  the  Languedoc  canal  is  still 
in  good  operating  condition  but  its  commerce  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  technological  obsolescence  having  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  competition  of  faster  and  more  economical 
railroad  transportation. 

Dartmouth  College 


Using  the  FL  in  the  Classroom: 
Twenty  Questions 


by  Julian  Harris 

O  NE.  AT  WHAT  LEVEL  should  the  FL  be  used  in  classes?1 
At  all  levels. 

2.  To  what  extent? 

Substantially  all  the  time. 

3.  How? 

In  hearing  and  comprehending,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

4 .  When  do  you  begin  using  the  FL? 

The  first  day  of  the  course. 

5 .  How  can  you  use  the  FL  before  the  students  learn  a  little  grammar 
and  vocabulary? 

You  teach  the  students  a  simple  dialog  in  the  FL;  then  you  use 
the  phrases  of  the  dialog  with  the  students  and  have  them  use  the 
phrases  with  each  other. 

6.  How  can  you  teach  a  dialog  in  a  FL  to  students  who  don’t  know 
what  the  words  mean? 

You  tell  them  in  English  what  the  dialog  is  about  and  you  explain 
what  each  phrase  means  as  you  teach  it.  Then  the  students  associate 
the  sound  and  meaning  of  each  phrase  in  the  FL  with  the  other  phrases 
of  the  dialog  and  they  keep  using  the  phrases  until  they  really  master 
them.  Thus  they  learn  what  the  words  mean  and  how  they  are  used  at 
the  same  time. 

7.  If  you  are  going  to  devote  so  much  time  to  practice  in  hearing  and 
speaking,  why  not  just  use  the  direct  method? 

If  by  the  “direct  method”  you  mean  teaching  a  FL  without  any  use 

l  As  readers  frequently  send  me  questions  such  as  the  ones  I  try  to  answer  here, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  bring  the  queries  together  and|  try 
to  answer  them  systematically.  Although  I  have  submitted  the  MS  of  this  article  to 
a  number  of  colleagues  in  different  institutions  and  found  that  there  is  some  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  basic  issues,  my  answers  to  the  questions  should  be  taken  as  nothing 
more  than  my  personal  views. 
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of  the  mother  tongue,  beginning  with  the  names  of  objects  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  proceeding  thereafter  with  objects  and  pictures  brought  into 
the  class,  it  is  simply  too  slow  for  intelligent  adolescents  and  adults. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  understanding 
and  using  complete  and  authentic  patterns  of  the  FL.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  easier  to  teach  American  students  to  say  “Comment  allez- 
vous?”  correctly  and  with  a  proper  rhythm  and  intonation  that  it  is  to 
teach  them  to  “pronounce”  “la  table”  or  “la  pomme”  correctly.  And 
in  learning  this  question,  the  students  get  a  fairly  realistic  idea  of  the 
sound  of  five  French  vowels  and  six  French  consonants— among  other 
things. 

It  should  no  longer  be  a  question  of  this  or  that  method  or  approach. 
Many  good  FL  teachers  have  always  taught  the  four  skills  effectively, 
regardless  of  the  method  or  approach  with  which  they  may  have  been 
identified.  Let  us  therefore  admit  our  great  indebtedness  to  them  and 
let  us  borrow  from  them  all  the  good  teaching  and  learning  techniques 
they  have  discovered.  But  instead  of  arguing  about  who  first  used  this 
or  that  teaching  device,  let  us  try  to  learn  which  procedure  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  at  each  moment  of  each  level  of  FL  instruction.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  today  is  how  to  teach  effectively.  Invoking  theories  and  repeat¬ 
ing  slogans— old  or  new— will  get  us  nowhere. 

8.  But  isn’t  it  better  if  FL  students  never  hear  a  word  of  English? 

Whether  students  hear  English  words  or  not,  they  will  automatical¬ 
ly  think  “apple”  when  they  are  shown  an  apple  or  a  picture  of  an 
apple.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  teach  students  the  word  for  “apple” 
in  the  FL  without  having  the  English  word  uttered  audibly  in  the 
classroom.  But  the  question  is  to  find  the  best  way  to  teach. 

If  the  teacher  utters  an  entire  phrase  in  the  FL  such  as:  “Nous  avons 
des  pommes,  des  poires,  et  des  bananes”  and  murmers  “We  have  apples, 
pears  and  bananas,”  there  is  no  lost  motion,  very  little  English,  and 
more  important,  the  students  can  repeat  all  nine  words  a  dozen  times 
in  about  the  same  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  them  to  grasp  with  con¬ 
fidence  the*  sound  and  meaning  of  “la  pomme”  alone;  and  meanwhile 
their  effort  is  devoted  to  distinguishing  in  the  FL  between  “des  pom¬ 
mes,”  “des  poires,”  et  “des  bananes”— instead  of  trying  to  associate  the 
word  “la  pomme”  with  the  object  or  the  picture  shown. 

In  any  case,  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  would  be  better  if  grown-up 
students  of  FLs  never  heard  a  word  of  English.  It  has  always  been  fas¬ 
cinating  and  instructive  for  them  to  compare  details  of  the  FL  and  the 
mother  tongue.  Phoneticians  have  long  since  shown  the  value  of  com- 
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paring  and  contrasting  systematically  the  sounds  and  intonation  pat¬ 
terns  of  English  and  French;  and  all  experienced  teachers  know  that 
the  quickest  way  to  teach  an  “idiom”  is  first  to  point  out  that  a  literal 
translation  would  be  meaningless  and  then  to  have  the  students  do 
exercises  in  which  the  idiom  is  used  correctly  time  after  time. 

Adults  and  adolescents  do  not  learn  as  children  do  and  they  should 
not  be  treated  as  if  they  Avere  children.  The  sooner  the  students  begin 
to  use  meaningful  phrases  that  are  authentic  patterns  of  the  FL,  the 
sooner  they  really  begin  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  language.  The  way 
to  avoid  having  students  associate  words  in  the  FL  with  English  words 
(subvocally,  of  course)  is  to  give  them  something  more  interesting  and 
challenging  to  do. 

9.  Well,  how  do  you  teach  a  dialog  in  the  FL  before  you  teach  the 
students  any  words? 

Let’s  take  a  specific  example  of  a  dialog  in  French.  One  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  I  wrote  it  in  1943  and  I  think  quite  a  number  of  students 
will  testify  that  it  is  an  effective  Avay  to  begin. 

La  Concierge:  Bonjour,  monsieur. 

John  Hughes:  Bonjour,  madame. 

etc. 

You  tell  the  students  in  English  what  the  dialog  is  about  and  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  each  phrase  as  they  repeat  it.  Before  asking  them 
to  repeat  the  first  phrase,  you  tell  them  to  listen  as  attentively  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  what  you  say.  Then  you  say,  several  times:  Bonjour,  monsieur. 
Point  out  that  the  phrase  has  four  short,  equally  stressed  syllables.  Tap 
out  the  rhythm:  toc,  tôc,  toc,  tôc.  Then  repeat  once  more  the  greeting 
and  have  the  students  say:  Bonjour  monsieur:  tôc,  tôc,  tôc,  tôc;  Bon¬ 
jour,  monsieur. 

For  the  present,  it  is  better  not  to  talk  about  the  pronunciation  of 
the  FL,  because  anything  you  say  will  be  misunderstood.  A  little  later, 
when  you  do  teach  the  sounds  of  the  FL,  it  will  be  in  terms  of  known 
words  in  the  FL. 

Students  who  have  seen  the  word  “monsieur”  may  say  something  like 
mon-soor.  If  this  happens,  you  have  to  explain  that  the  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced  [masj0]  in  two  short,  equal  syllables.  Showing  them  how  the 
pronunciation  is  indicated  in  the  IPA  symbols  is  also  helpful.  (But  you 
don’t  have  to  teach  the  entire  IP  Alphabet.  Would  anyone  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  try  to  learn  the  entire  key  to  pronunciation  in  an  English 
dictionary  before  venturing  to  look  up  a  word?) 
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A  quick  exercise  on  the  uvular  R,  the  kind  that  will  be  found  in 
any  good  book  on  pronunciation,  will  teach  some  of  the  students  to 
produce  the  sound  at  once.  The  others  should  be  told  to  omit  the  R 
entirely  until  they  can  pronounce  it  correctly  and  that  they  must  never 
substitute  an  American  “r”  for  the  French  [R]. 

To  learn  to  say  “Bonjour,  monsieur”  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
step  in  the  entire  process  of  learning  French:  it  is  not  surprising  if  it 
takes  eight  to  ten  minutes! 

When  most  of  the  students  can  say  “Bonjour,  monsieur,”  you  then 
say:  “Dites  bonjour  à  M.  Hughes”— with  a  gesture  towards  an  imagi¬ 
nary  M.  Hughes— and  most  of  them  will  say  “Bonjour,  monsieur.”  If 
you  repeat  the  command  a  time  or  two,  they  will  all  understand  and 
act  accordingly. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  the  phrase:  “Bonjour,  madame.”  This  will 
be  much  easier;  but  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  tap  out  four  equal  syl¬ 
lables  so  that  no  one  will  slight  the  first  syllable  of  madame  or  sing 
out  the  greeting  with  an  American  intonation. 

While  they  are  learning  not  to  say  muh-dom,  they  learn  almost  in¬ 
cidentally  to  bring  out  a  clear  French  [a]— another  Copernican  step. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  phrases  of  the  dialog  are  taken  up  in  turn.  Each 
phrase  is  easier  to  learn  than  the  preceding  one  because  the  students 
bring  to  each  new  phrase  a  better  grasp  of  the  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  intonation  of  the  FL. 

A  little  English  from  time  to  time  is  relaxing  and  can  be  very  in¬ 
structive.  For  example,  you  can  say: 

Tell  me  good  morning.  ( Bonjour ,  monsieur.) 

Tell  me  hello.  ( Bonjour ,  monsieur.) 

Tell  me,  formally,  “Good  morning,  sir.”  (Bonjour,  mon¬ 
sieur.) 

Tell  me  hello,  assuming  it  is  4:00  pm.  (Bonjour,  mon¬ 
sieur.) 

In  this  way,  the  students  learn  in  depth— and  avoid  such  nonsense  as: 
“Bonjour  really  means  good  day.”  This  sort  of  exercise  should  of  course 
always  be  very  brief-a  matter  of  some  30  seconds. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  the  students  may  look  at  the  phrases 
of  the  dialog  and  repeat  them  after  the  teacher,  making  a  great  effort 
to  say  them  correctly  in  spite  of  the  strange  spelling.  They  should  be 
cautioned  to  use  the  French  text  only  for  reference  at  first  and  not  to 
learn  to  spell  any  words  for  at  least  a  few  weeks. 
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10.  But  doesn  t  it  spoil  the  students’  pronunciation  to  see  all  those 
silent  letters? 

Some  of  the  most  vociferous  experts  insist  that  students  should  not 
see  any  word  written  in  the  FL  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even 
semesters;  but  as  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  desirable  length  of  this 
blind  period,”  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  they  recommend 
—let  alone  of  trying  to  follow  their  advice.  It  is  true  that  the  natural 
reaction  of  Americans  to  a  phrase  that  it  written  with  “English  letters” 
is  to  think  of  the  English  sounds.  And  this  is  indeed  a  hazard.  But  see¬ 
ing  phrases  in  a  FL-even  in  French-has  far  more  advantages  for  adult 
literates  than  it  has  disadvantages.  No  matter  how  much  you  insist  that 
the  students  must  not  see  the  FL,  many  of  them  are  going  to  try  to 
write  down  the  phrases  they  hear  so  they  can  refer  to  them  at  will.  You 
can  not  force  an  intelligent  adult  literate  to  give  up  the  immensely  use¬ 
ful  gift  of  literacy.  Why  try?  There  are  five  possible  ways  to  confront 
the  situation:  (1)  to  provide  an  IPA  transcription— which  would  be  con¬ 
fusing,  (2)  to  provide  a  phonemic  transcription-which  would  be  even 
more  confusing,  (3)  to  use  a  bastard  English  transcription  something  like 
bone-zhur  muh-shuh- which  would  be  ridiculous,  (4)  to  lot  each  student 
devise  his  own  system— which  would  be  both  ridiculous  and  irrespon¬ 
sible,  and  (5)  to  show  the  students  how  to  use  the  spelling  of  the  FL 
intelligently.  Even  French  spelling! 

All  things  considered,  conventional  French  spelling  is  tire  most  di¬ 
rect,  adult,  and  practical  way  of  writing  the  language— at  least  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  soon  want  to  read  in  French.  Besides,  most  high-school 
and  college  students  have  seen  French  phrases  in  books  and  magazines 
for  years  and  they  are  eager  to  see  as  well  as  hear  and  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  simply  silly  to  imagine  our  students  will  not  see  any  words 
in  the  FL  until  we  tell  them  to  do  so:  if  we  don’t  give  them  good  books 
and  teach  them  how  to  use  them  intelligently,  many  of  them  will  buy 
bad  books  and  use  them  unintelligently. 

11.  Couldn’t  we  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  letting  students  see  the  text 
if  we  used  tapes? 

What  sort  of  tapes?  Tapes  are  like  the  miracle  drugs:  in  order  to 
be  effective,  they  must  be  made  by  experts,  prescribed  by  experts,  and 
administered  by  experts.  It  is  naïve  to  imagine  tapes  are  like  the  patent 
medicines  that  are  guaranteed  to  cure  whatever  is  wrong  with  you. 

Certainly  you  can  avoid  using  printed  texts  temporarily  if  you  have 
tapes  that  provide  the  listener  with  a  variety  of  properly  constructed 
learning  exercises.  In  fact,  this  is  probably  the  best  way  to  get  students 
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to  do  their  homework  effectively.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  teach  with  records,  tapes,  films,  and  TV  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
learn  a  great  deal  more  in  time;  but  meanwhile,  a  combination  of  a 
good  teacher,  good  printed  materials,  and  good  recorded  materials  is 
better,  surely,  than  either  of  the  three  used  separately. 

12.  When  should  students  begin  to  read  the  FL? 

After  about  four  weeks  of  intensive  practice  in  hearing  and  speak¬ 
ing,  the  students  can  safely  begin  to  read  very  simple  texts— the  kind 
of  thing  they  have  learned  to  understand  aurally.  They  are  eager  to 
read,  and  reading  brings  a  new  dimension  to  their  study.  When  they 
begin  to  read,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  new  effort  to  improve 
their  pronunciation,  accent,  and  intonation  because  they  tend  to  react 
to  the  printed  page  as  if  it  were  English— until  they  are  taught  to  react 
otherwise.  Teaching  students  to  read  in  the  FL  is  quite  as  important 
as  teaching  them  to  understand  and  speak.  Fortunately  it  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult,  because  (1)  they  know  (or  can  quickly  learn)  that  reading  means 
understanding  by  eye  the  meaning  of  what  is  written  and  (2)  having 
learned  to  read  in  English,  they  know  (or  can  quickly  learn)  that  they 
don’t  have  to  be  able  to  define  every  word  in  a  paragraph  in  order  to 
get  at  its  meaning. 

13.  Don’t  they  have  to  study  grammar  before  they  begin  to  read  in 

the  FL? 

They  will  have  been  studying  grammar  for  several  weeks  and  they 
will  have  mastered  some  of  the  basic  differences  between  English  and 
the  FL.  They  should  learn  grammar  just  as  they  learn  dialogs:  by  hear¬ 
ing,  understanding  and  using  authentic  patterns  of  the  language.  The 
difference  is  that  in  grammar  lessons,  the  phrases  are  grouped  (or  re¬ 
grouped)  so  as  to  make  clear  a  principle  of  grammar.  You  never  have 
any  trouble  getting  college  students  to  study  principles  of  grammar: 
all  adults  go  in  for  analysis  and  generalization.  If  anything,  they  place 
too  much  confidence  in  such  activity.  Indeed,  one  reason  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  teach  practical  grammar  early  is  to  keep  students  from  mak¬ 
ing  phony  generalizations  for  themselves. 

14.  Well  how  do  you  use  the  FL  in  a  reading  lesson? 

Just  as  in  teaching  the  dialogs,  you  have  to  give  the  students  an 
idea  of  the  content  of  a  paragraph  and  help  them  find  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrases  of  the  passage. 

15.  Aren’t  you  just  relapsing  to  the  “please  translate”  routine? 

No.  At  first,  any  translating  that  is  done  should  be  done  by  the 
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teacher.  The  students  should  be  kept  at  work  on  the  FL  text  in  the 
FL.  You  have  them  read  a  phrase,  after  you,  first  in  a  group  and  then 
individually,  trying  to  understand  its  meaning.  Then  you  put  the  phrase 
in  the  form  of  a  question  and  the  students  read  the  answer  from  the 
book.  In  case  of  an  idiomatic  sentence  that  can’t  be  readily  understood 
from  the  context,  you  say  what  it  means  in  English  and  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  say  it  in  the  FL  read  it,  that  is.  This  helps  the  student  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  meaning  of  the  FL  phrase  in  the  FL.  You  use  variation 
practice  just  as  you  do  in  teaching  hearing  and  speaking.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let  us  assume  that  the  students  do  not  understand  the  phrase: 


You  can  ask: 

Students: 

You: 

Students: 

You: 

Students: 

You: 

Students: 

You: 

Students: 

You: 

Students: 


Il  est  en  train  de  ranger  ses  affaires. 

Qu’est-ce  qu’il  est  en  train  de  faire? 

Il  est  en  train  de  ranger  ses  affaires. 

Est-ce  qu’il  est  en  train  de  faire  des  courses? 

Non,  il  est  en  train  de  ranger  ses  affaires. 

Est-il  en  train  de  dîner? 

Non,  il  est  en  train  de  ranger  ses  affaires. 

Dites  en  français:  He  is  busy  putting  away  his  things. 
Il  est  en  train  de  ranger  ses  affaires. 

He  is  busy  doing  errands. 

Il  est  en  train  de  faire  des  courses. 

He  is  having  dinner. 

Il  est  en  train  de  dîner. 


After  they  learn  to  hear  and  answer  very  simple  questions,  they  can 
be  asked  questions  that  call  for  more  than  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
text;  and  soon  they  can  be  given  more  difficult  questions  that  they  will 
use  in  preparing  their  reading  assignments. 

16.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  give  students  an  all-French  vocabulary  so 
they  would  be  learning  the  French  synonyms  for  each  word? 

This  is  an  excellent  idea  for  more  advanced  students  who  have 
already  learned  to  read  in  the  FL.  But  you  learn  to  read  by  reading— 
not  by  thumbing  a  vocabulary  and  puzzling  over  definitions  in  the  FL 
or  even  in  English.  We  must  avoid  any  tendency  to  word-calling,  word¬ 
hunting,  or  even  word-study  as  such,  until  the  students  establish  the 
habit  of  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  entire  phrases;  for  if  stu¬ 
dents  once  get  the  idea  that  they  must  know  what  each  word  means 
individually  before  trying  to  understand  what  a  phrase  means,  their 
progress  in  reading  will  be  snail-like  and  their  attitude  will  be  labor¬ 
ious,  pedantic,  bored,  and  anti-intellectual.  Later  on,  intelligently  con¬ 
ceived  word-study  can  be  very  valuable;  but  we  must  never  lapse  into 
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the  literal-mindedness  of  our  nineteenth-century  predecessors.  Even 
translation  exercises  should  be  intellectually  challenging! 

17.  You  don’t  mean  that  you  advocate  translation,  surely! 

Yes,  occasionally.  But  I  repeat  (for  the  nth  time)  that  at  all  levels 
the  class  time  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  hearing,  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  in  the  FL! 

18.  Do  you  propose  to  give  practice  in  the  four  skills  even  when  you 

teach  literary  works? 

Certainly.  If  students  are  reading  a  literary  work  in  the  second  or 
third  year,  the  instructor  can  devise  questions  in  the  FL  which  will 
prompt  significant  discussion  of  the  text.  At  first  he  may  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  questions  and  even  provide  the  answers.  The 
next  step  is  to  give  the  students  more  complicated  questions  (mimeo¬ 
graphed)  for  use  in  preparing  their  reading  assignments.  Eventually, 
the  students  can  be  asked  to  prepare  questions  themselves  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  them  correctly.  Résumés,  restatements,  and  explications 
in  the  FL  are  also  very  useful— although  they  are  much  more  difficult 
than  simple  questions  and  answers.  But  at  best  it  is  hard  work  to  keep 
a  class  at  work  in  the  FL  for  an  entire  class  hour;  and  we  can  not  as¬ 
sume  that  if  we  merely  refrain  from  using  the  mother  tongue,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  eventually  understand  and  use  the  FL  perfectly.  Hearing  and 
understanding  is  an  invaluable  exercise;  but  hearing  and  not  under¬ 
standing  gives  the  students  the  habit  of  .  .  .  not  understanding.  Most 
students  learn  only  what  they  are  taught  to  do! 

19.  But  literature  should  surely  be  studied  for  its  own  sake  instead  of 

being  the  point  of  departure  for  practice  in  the  four  skills. 

Certainly.  Literature  courses  at  all  levels  should  be  paralleled  by 

courses  in  speaking  and  writing;  in  this  way  they  could  be  conducted 
entirely  in  the  FL.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  colleges,  students 
in  advanced  courses  often  develop  a  sort  of  bastard  language  that  is  a 
frightful  mixture  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  FL.  (Who  has  not  heard 
advanced  students  take  English  words,  pronounce  them  as  if  they  were 
in  the  FL,  and  put  them  together  in  English  word  order?)  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  in  advanced  courses  in  literature  whose  students  have  not  had  ex¬ 
tensive  training  in  practice  courses  in  the  FL  that  translation  exercises 
become  necessary.  This  exercise  helps  students  to  understand  a  text  in 
detail  and  it  brings  to  their  attention  new  expressions  that  they  can 
add  to  their  active  stock  of  phrases.  Most  of  all,  it  teaches  them  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  shoddy  comments  in  a  language  that  is  neither  the 
mother  tongue  nor  the  FL. 
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When  a  translation  exercise  is  assigned,  the  entire  class  should  par¬ 
ticipate,  each  student  rendering  a  single  sentence  with  the  utmost  care 
to  express  its  precise  meaning.  All  mistakes  must  be  corrected  down  to 
the  last  detail,  the  students  being  the  ones  to  do  the  correcting  when¬ 
ever  they  can.  A  phony  translation  is  no  better  than  a  shoddy  comment 
in  phony  French  (or  whatever). 

A  first-class  FL  department  should  provide  serious  training  in  speaking 
and  writing  at  every  level.  However,  in  the  case  of  inadequately  trained 
students,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  in  the  FL  in 
advanced  courses  in  literature.  Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  many  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  to  continue  using  English  in  class  discussion  and  ex¬ 
aminations.  However,  if  the  lectures,  readings,  and  reports  in  all  litera¬ 
ture  courses  were  in  the  FL,  it  would  hasten  the  day  when  students 
would  acquire  more  adequate  skill  in  speaking  and  writing. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  use  recorded  material  for  teach¬ 
ing  literature.  Serious  and  systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  devise 
and  refine  recorded  material  for  teaching  FLs  at  all  levels.  Every  pub¬ 
lisher  is  rushing  to  the  market  with  recorded  material  for  beginners, 
but  it  is  even  more  important  to  prepare  such  material  for  teaching 
students  in  their  second,  third,  fourth,  and  post-graduate  years:  they 
are  the  forgotten  men. 

20.  When  do  students  learn  to  write  in  the  FL? 

They  should  be  given  systematic  training  in  writing  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  they  should 
learn  how  to  write  correctly  the  phrases  of  the  first  dialog.  First  they 
copy  the  text  correctly  and  then  they  write  it  as  a  dictée.  Any  mistake, 
however  insignificant,  must  be  corrected  at  once,  for  students  do  not 
learn  to  spell  correctly  by  writing  incorrectly. 

After  four  or  five  weeks,  they  should  begin  to  write  the  answer  to 
questions  asked  orally  and  to  frame  questions  for  themselves.  The  next 
phase  is  to  rewrite  sentences,  substituting  one  person  for  another,  etc. 
After  eight  or  ten  weeks,  they  can  write  little  themes  on  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  familiar  to  them.  At  all  times,  and  at  all  levels,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  phrases  they  have  learned  in  their  books  and  not 
to  concoct  phony  phrases.  Each  year  the  students  should  be  given  train¬ 
ing  in  all  four  skills.  If  they  do  not  get  such  training  year  after  year, 
it  is  simply  silly  to  suppose  they  will  be  notably  better  FL  teachers  than 
their  predecessors.  Beginning  right  is  fine;  but  it  is  .  .  .  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  “oral-aural  approach”  is  all  very  well;  but  what  we  really 
need  to  work  on  is  “follow  through  in  the  four  skills.” 
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JL  JL*  Introduction 

At  the  present  juncture  in  FL  teaching  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  need  for  tests  of  speaking  proficiency.  Much  depends  on  such 
tests.  The  difference  between  merely  paying  lip  service  to  the  oral  goal 
and  actually  achieving  it  resides  in  making  clear  to  the  students  that 
their  marks  will  depend  in  considerable  measure  upon  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  speaking  the  foreign  language.  This  performance  may  be  checked 
at  various  intervals  and  in  various  ways,  ranging  from  an  informal 
teacher  quiz  to  a  standardized  test.  This  article  reports  on  a  standard¬ 
ized  test  which  attemps  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
complete  objectivity. 

The  effort  to  test  speaking  ability  entirely  objectively  is  doomed  to 
fall  short  of  complete  success,  for  an  evaluation  of  how  well  a  person 
speaks  French  requires  judgments  on  the  part  of  a  hearer.  These  are 
necessarily  subjective.  Yet  the  attempt  to  structure  these  judgments  so 
as  to  make  them  similar  from  judge  to  judge  will  be  useful  and  in¬ 
structive;  it  should  give  us  not  only  a  new  test,  but  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  we  mean  we  say  someone  can  “speak  French.” 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  review  past  efforts  in  this  area.  As  of  1953, 
Furness,  reviewing  aural-oral  tests  in  Spanish  ( ML] ),  reports  that  no 
test  of  either  aural  or  oral  proficiency  had  given  serious  evidence  of 
validity  and  reliability.  The  same  can  be  said  for  French.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  were  not  worthy  attempts  made,  but  the  author  of  a 
test  is  obliged  to  present  evidence  on  validity  and  reliability  in  order 
to  be  convincing,  and  this  had  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  any  audio- 
lingual  tests.  In  aural  testing  this  situation  has  been  altered  somewhat 
in  recent  years  (e.g.  Brooks,  French  Listening  Comprehension  Test, 
Carroll-Ho  Chi-Min-Pimsleur,  Pictorial  Auditory  Comprehension  Test). 
As  for  oral  testing,  little  has  been  done.  Kaulfers  reported  an  attempt 
at  objective  testing  of  oral  proficiency  as  long  ago  as  1944  (ML/).  How¬ 
ever,  his  test  bore  on  the  general  capacity  to  speak  the  French  language, 
rather  than  on  the  semester  by  semester  learning  which  takes  place  in 
the  schools.  Consequently  it  is  more  valid  for  measuring,  for  example, 
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a  diplomat’s  ability  to  converse  in  French  than  as  a  measure  of  whether 
or  not  students  have  mastered  certain  elements  of  the  language  at  the 
end  of  a  particular  semester.  The  attempt  by  Stabb  ( ML] ,  1955)  deals 
with  school  achievement,  but  the  scoring  involves  sufficient  subjectivity 
so  that  the  test  cannot  be  widely  used  and  scored  by  untrained  judges, 
nor  can  it  be  administered  en  masse  to  large  groups  of  students  in  a 
limited  time.  No  test  now  exists  which  meets  the  criteria  of  validity, 
reliability,  ease  of  administration,  and  objectivity  of  scoring. 

B.  The  French  Speaking  Proficiency  Test 

Now  for  the  French  Speaking  Proficiency  Test  itself.  For  purposes  of 
testing,  the  matter  to  be  tested  was  broken  down  into  five  parts,  which 
are  intended  to  represent  the  most  important  aspects  of  a  student’s 
ability  to  speak  French  within  the  limitations  of  the  content  of  his 
school  course.  In  order  to  express  himself  in  French,  a  student  must 
1)  know  the  names  of  concrete  objects  (e.g.  chair,  table),  2)  know  words 
for  abstractions  (e.g.  empty,  night,  happy),  3)  have  a  reasonably  good 
pronunciation,  4)  command  a  certain  number  of  syntactic  patterns,  and 
5)  feel  free  to  utter  his  thoughts  in  French  with  some  ease.  These  are 
the  5  parts  of  the  test. 

Part  One:  Concrete  nouns.  The  student  sees  in  his  test  booklet  a 
number  of  pictures  of  things  which  he  must  name  in  French,  saying 
his  answers  into  the  microphone  to  record  them.  His  score  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  he  can  name  correctly  in  45  seconds. 

This  part  (and  Part  II  which  is  similar)  differs  from  a  conventional 
vocabulary  test,  first  of  all  in  that  the  student  must  recall  and  say  the 
names  of  things  almost  instantly  as  he  is  under  time  pressure,  secondly 
in  that  the  stimulus  is  a  picture  rather  than  an  English  word,  and 
thirdly  in  that  he  has  a  problem  of  pronunciation  but  not  of  orthogra¬ 
phy.  To  avoid  confusing  the  task,  the  gender  of  the  word  need  not  be 
said  correctly  (or  at  all,  for  that  matter)  and  the  student  is  so  informed 
in  the  instructions.  The  score  is  the  number  right.  The  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  items  on  part  I  is  28. 

Part  Two:  Abstract  words.  The»  student  sees,  in  his  test  booklet,  a 
pair  of  pictures.  The  first  shows  a  smiling  boy,  and  the  caption  says 
“Le  garçon  est  heureux.”  The  second  shows  the  same  boy  crying,  and 

the  caption  says,  “Le  garçon  est - .”  The  student  must  say 

(into  the  microphone)  a  word  which  correctly  completes  the  caption. 
In  the  example,  the  word  might  be  malheureux,  triste,  désolé,  etc.  By 
means  of  such  pairs  of  pictures,  abstract  oppositions  are  elicited  like 
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full-empty,  night-day,  more-less,  good-bad.  A  time  limit  of  one  minute 
is  allowed  for  this  part.  The  score  is  the  number  right.  The  maximum 
number  of  items  in  this  part  is  16. 

While  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  of  abstract  words,  this  part 
also  tests  his  IQ,  since  he  must  figure  out  each  item  before  he  can  an¬ 
swer  it.  Part  II  can  no  doubt  be  eliminated  in  future  editions.  The 
resulting  reduction  in  scoring  time  from  five  minutes  to  four  minutes 
per  student  is  a  substantial  advantage. 

Part  Three:  Pronunciation.  The  student  finds  in  his  test  booklet  a 
list  of  twenty  sentences.  He  is  given  time  to  practice  them,  and  then 
records  his  reading  of  them. 

1.  Il  est  fou. 

2.  Il  est  beau. 

3.  Nous  sommes  dans  la  salle. 

4.  J’ai  vu  le  bébé  cet  été. 

5.  Qu’est-ce  qu’il  a  bu? 

6.  Regardez  le  feu. 

7.  J’en  ai  neuf. 

8.  Il  me  le  dit. 

9.  Ce  train  est  lent. 

10.  Qu’est-ce  qu’ils  font? 

11.  Servez  le  pain. 

12.  Paris  est  grand. 

13.  Il  est  à  la  maison  de  son  oncle. 

14.  Quelle  jolie  harmoniel 

15.  Où  est  Jean?  /  Où  est  Jeanne? 

16.  Le  vin  est  bon.  /  La  viande  est  bonne. 

17.  Mon  frère  est  marin.  /  Il  est  dans  la  marine. 

18.  J’ai  vu  la  fille.  /  Elle  est  en  ville. 

19.  Quel  pays!  /  Il  y  a  du  soleil! 

20.  C’est  un  jeu.  /  Je  joue. 

These  twenty  items  represent  some  of  the  important  elements  of 
French  pronunciation.  In  the  interests  of  objective  scoring,  each  sen¬ 
tence  contains  only  one  element  which  the  scorer  must  listen  to  and 
judge.  The  first  twelve  items  contain  twelve  different  vowel  sounds.  The 
sound  in  question  is  usually  in  the  last  syllable  so  that  it  will  receive 
the  tonic  accent.  Item  thirteen  tests  liaison  (Il  est^à  la  maison  de 
son^oncle.)  Item  fourteen  tests  the  silent  h.  Items  fifteen  through 
twenty  contain  oppositions  (Jean/Jeanne,  bon/bonne,  marin/marine, 
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fille/ville,  pays/ soleil,  jeu/joue)  which  are  among  the  more  difficult 
ones  for  American  students  to  maintain. 

Here,  the  scoring  becomes  a  problem,  for  the  scorer  must  judge  the 
adequacy  of  the  student’s  pronunciation  in  each  item.  Subjectivity  nec¬ 
essarily  enters,  and  a  scoring  system  must  be  found  to  keep  it  to  a 
minimum.  After  examining  other  possible  measuring  scales,  from  a  2- 
point  scale  (right  or  wrong)  to  a  five-point  scale  (poor,  fair,  good,  very 
good,  excellent),  it  was  decided  that  a  three-point  scale  would  be  the 
best  compromise.  The  scale  was  numbered  0,  1,  and  2,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  given  each  score: 

2  =  like  a  native 

1  =  not  native  but  adequate 

0  =  inadequate 

This  scale  does  not  require  very  fine  judgments  on  the  part  of  the 
scorer,  while  still  permiting  a  sufficient  range  of  scores.  The  scorers  are 
instructed  to  practice  on  at  least  ten  recordings,  so  as  to  stabilize  their 
judgments,  before  beginning  actual  scoring.  This  simple  0,  1,  2,  system 
is  also  used  in  parts  IV  and  V  of  the  test.  Some  evidence  concerning 
the  degree  of  agreement  among  judges  using  this  system  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  section  C  of  this  article. 

The  original  version  of  Part  III  is  the  one  described  here.  Subse¬ 
quent  analyses  of  the  individual  items  have  permitted  improvement  of 
the  test  by  the  elimination  of  items  on  which  most  students  get  per¬ 
fect  scores  (e.g.  item  14),  and  the  addition  of  items  containing  sounds 
of  proven  difficulty.  The  sentences  have  also  been  revised  so  as  to  con¬ 
tain  two  examples  of  the  sound  in  question,  one  in  tonic  and  the  other 
in  non-tonic  position. 

The  first  three  parts  of  the  test  used  the  test  booklet.  The  remaining 
two  parts  are  conducted  between  tape  and  student,  with  no  printed 
material. 

Part  Four:  Syntax.  The  most  difficult  test  to  construct  was  for  syn¬ 
tax.  It  was  hoped  a  picture  device  could  be  used,  in  which  a  picture 
of  an  action  would  elicit  a  sentence  describing  that  action.  It  would 
be  simple  to  draw  reaction-producing  pictures,  like  that  of  a  boy  wash¬ 
ing  his  hands.  But  they  would  elicit  a  variety  of  reactions  which  would 
make  objective  scoring  difficult.  Hence  a  more  direct  approach  was 
utilized. 

The  students  hear  sentences  in  English.  He  is  required  to  convey 
each  sentence  at  once  in  French.  The  word  convey,  rather  than  trans- 
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late,  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  sentences  were  selected  in  such  a  way 
that  they  merely  provide  an  input  of  information,  which  information 
must  then  be  transmitted  in  French.  It  is  not  a  translation  which  is 
called  for,  for  no  word-for-word  translation  will  do  the  job. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  technique,  he  is  given 
some  practice  in  it.  Then  he  hears  the  following  test  sentences,  to  be 
conveyed  in  French  immediately.  Note  that  each  item  involves  partic¬ 
ular  syntactic  problems,  and  that  these  problems  are  roughly  graded  in 
order  of  difficulty.  The  vocabulary  intentionally  presents  little  difficulty, 
so  as  to  focus  attention  on  the  syntactic  problems. 

1.  Roger  has  friends. 

Roger  a  des  amis,  (avoir;  partitive) 

2.  He  doesn’t  like  his  friends. 

Il  n’aime  pas  ses  amis,  (regular  verb;  possessive) 

3.  Louise  is  Roger’s  little  sister. 

Louise  est  la  petite  sœur  de  Roger,  (word  order;  adjective) 

4.  They  go  to  the  same  school. 

Ils  vont  à  la  même  école,  (irregular  verb;  word  order) 

5.  He  gives  her  a  few  books. 

Il  lui  donne  quelques  livres,  (indirect  object;  quelques) 

6.  They  saw  three  friends  yesterday.  \ 

Ils  ont  vu  trois  amis  hier,  (present  perfect) 

7.  The  friends  said  something  to  them. 

Les  amis  leur  ont  dit  quelque  chose,  (object;  tense) 

8.  But  Roger  hadn’t  seen  them. 

Mais  Roger  ne  les  avait  pas  vu.  (object;  pluperfect) 

9.  They  won’t  speak  to  him  tomorrow. 

Ils  ne  lui  parleront  pas  demain,  (future;  negative) 

10.  Would  you  like  to  know  Roger? 

Aimeriez-vous  connaître  Roger?  (conditional;  interrogative) 

This  part  is  scored  on  the  2,  1,  0  scale,  where: 

2  =  completely  correct 

1  =  partially  correct 

0  =  incorrect  or  missing 

Part  Five:  Fluency.  This  part  is  designed  to  test  the  student’s  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  forth  a  response  in  French  in  a  conversational  situation. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  simulated  situation  is  created.  The  student  is  in¬ 
formed  in  advance  what  the  conversation  will  be  like.  He  is  told: 
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We  are  going  to  hold  a  simple,  everyday  kind  of  conversation.  I 
want  you  to  imagine  that  we  are  both  American  students  who  have 
gone  to  Paris.  We  meet  there,  quite  by  accident,  on  the  street.  We  say 
hello,  then  I  ask  you  when  you  got  to  Paris,  and  you  answer.  I  ask  you 
where  you  live,  and  you  tell  me  you  live  with  a  French  family,  or  in 
a  hotel.  Then  I  ask  you  what  you’re  doing  this  evening,  and  you  say 
you’re  going  to  the  theatre.  I  ask  you  what  time  the  theatre  begins, 
and  if  you  can  have  dinner  with  me  before  going  there.  You  accept, 
and  we  agree  to  meet  at  the  “chez  Maxime”  restaurant  at  six  o’clock.” 

The  student  then  records  this  conversation  in  French,  with  the  tape 
taking  one  role  and  he  himself  the  other. 

Scoring  is  by  the  2,  1,  0  scale,  where: 

2  =  responded  promptly  and  well. 

1  =  responded  promptly  but  poorly,  or,  responded  hesitantly  but 
well. 

0  =  responded  hesitantly  and  poorly,  or,  no  response. 

C.  Reliability 

The  sort  of  reliability  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  asks  the 
question:  do  different  scorers  arrive  at  the  same  score  for  a  given  stu¬ 
dent?  If  not,  by  how  much  do  their  results  differ?  The  issue  here  is  one 
of  inter-judge  reliability. 

Two  different  kinds  of  evidence  are  available  which  bear  on  inter¬ 
judge  reliability.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  results  of  a  number  of 
different  scorers  doing  the  same  few  cases.  On  the  other,  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  two  scorers  doing  many  cases.  The  evidence  will  be  presented 
in  that  order. 

Three  cases  were  selected  at  random  from  among  several  hundred 
test  recordings.  Each  of  these  three  was  corrected  by  five  different  judges 
—not  always  the  same  five  in  each  case  (in  all,  seven  different  judges 
are  represented).  All  judges  were  native  speakers  of  French,  who  were 
given  a  ten-minute  training  period  in  how  to  score  the  test.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  presented  in  Table  I.  The  mean  total  score  was  calculated  for 
each  subject,  and  the  deviation  of  each  of  the  five  cases  from  this  mean. 
These  deviations  were  then  made  into  a  single  distribution,  whose 
standard  deviation  was  calculated.  (The  correlational  factor  introduced 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  judges  made  more  than  one  judgment  was 
simply  ignored.)  In  this  way,  an  estimate  of  the  standard  error  of  a 
test  score  was  arrived  at,  which  turned  out  to  be  3.5. 
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Table  1 


A:  Scores 

given  to 

Student  A  by  5  different  judges 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V 

Total  Score 

Judge  1 

16 

8 

32 

8 

11 

75 

2 

17 

9 

34 

9 

12 

81 

3 

17 

9 

35 

10 

13 

83 

4 

20 

7 

38 

12 

11 

89 

5 

17 

8 

36 

8 

13 

82 

Mean 

82.0 

B:  Scores 

given  to 

Student 

B  by  5  different  judges 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Part  V 

Total  Score 

Judge  1 

15 

8 

26 

8 

10 

67 

2 

15 

10 

27 

10 

11 

73 

3 

14 

8 

27 

11 

10 

70 

4 

13 

8 

30 

11 

10 

72 

6 

15 

8 

27 

9 

6 

65 

Mean  69 . 4 


C:  Scores 

given  to 

Student 

C  by  5  different  judges 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Part  IV  Part  V 

Total  Score 

Judge  1 

15 

7 

22 

10  2 

56 

2 

15 

7 

28 

7  6 

63 

3 

14 

7 

23 

8  5 

57 

6 

15 

7 

23 

7  5 

57 

7 

15 

7 

24 

9  6 

61 

Mean 

58.8 

S.E.  =  3.48 


The  standard  error  of  measurement  is  an  estimate  of  the  limits  withir 
which  we  can  have  confidence  that  the  true  score  lies.  In  the  case  o 
a  familiar  score,  like  an  IQ,  we  know  that  an  IQ  of  122  does  not  mear 
the  person’s  IQ  is  exactly  122,  but  rather  that  it  is  somewhere  in  tha 
neighborhood.  When  informed  that  the  standard  error  of  an  IQ  i 
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five  points,  then  we  can  say  with  some  confidence  (about  68%  chance 
of  being  right)  that  the  person’s  IQ  lies  between  117  and  127  (plus  or 
minus  one  standard  error).  We  can  say  with  even  greater  confidence 
(95%)  that  his  true  IQ  lies  between  112  and  132  (plus  or  minus  2  stand¬ 
ard  errors). 

In  the  case  of  our  test,  a  standard  error  of  3.5  means  that  a  student’s 
score  of,  let  us  say,  84  should  be  regarded  as  lying  between  80.5  and 
87.5  (plus  or  minus  1  S.E.)  or,  for  greater  assurance,  between  77  and 
91  (plus  or  minus  2  S.E.’s). 

The  size  of  standard  error  of  meaurement,  3.5,  is  highly  satisfying. 
It  compares  favorable  with  many  widely  used  tests,  and  is  particularly 
impressive  when  measuring  an  ability  so  difficult  to  judge  objectively 
as  the  ability  to  speak  French.  It  gives  us  confidence  in  the  extent  of 
interjudge  agreement. 

Further  confidence  may  be  gained  from  a  different  set  of  data.  The 
test  was  administered  to  34  students  whose  recordings  were  then  cor¬ 
rected  by  two  different  judges.  After  an  initial  session  in  which  they 
agreed  on  scoring  procedure,  the  two  judges  independently  corrected  the 
34  recordings.  Their  two  sets  of  scores  correlated  to  the  extent  of  .93. 
This  is  a  remarkably  high  correlation.  Looking  at  these  data  in  another 
way,  the  students  were  placed  in  rank  order,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  score,  as  assigned  by  each  of  the  judges.  The  rank-order  corre¬ 
lation  was  .91.  Granting  that  not  all  judges  will  agree  this  well,  these 
high  correlations  still  show  that  the  goal  of  objective  scoring  has  large¬ 
ly  been  achieved. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  information  on  the  kind  of  reliability 
called  stability  (the  extent  to  which  the  test  is  measuring  accurately). 
Split-half  reliability  is  inappropriate  for  a  speeded  test,  and  alternate 
forms  were  not  available,  nor  was  it  feasible  to  test  and  retest  the  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  data  will  be  reported  when  alternate  forms  become  available. 

Reliability  concerns  the  accuracy  of  the  test  as  a  measuring  instru¬ 
ment.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  validity,  which  concerns  whether 
the  test  really  measures  the  thing  it  claims  to  measure. 

D.  Validity 

There  are  many  kinds  of  validity.  That  is,  there  are  many  ways  of 
asking  whether  this  test  really  measures  French  speaking  proficiency. 
One  may  merely  inspect  it  to  satisfy  oneself  that  the  tasks  and  items 
have  apparently  been  well  chosen  (face  validity).  One  may  compare  re¬ 
sults  on  this  test  with  results  on  other  tests  of  the  same  ability  (con- 
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gruent  validity).  One  may  examine  the  test’s  success  in  predicting  how 
well  a  person  can  speak,  as  measured  by  some  outside  criterion  such 
as  the  opinion  of  a  French  teacher  (predictive  validity). 

This  test  rests  largely  on  face  validity,  and  can  fairly  do  so  because 
it  does  not  claim  to  measure  anything  more  than  what  is  measured  in 
the  subsections  of  the  test.  It  does  not  attempt,  like  many  psychological 
tests,  to  infer  something  about  a  person’s  inner  workings.  It  merely 
structures  some  French-speaking  tasks  as  a  measure  of  the  ability  to 
speak  French.  The  user  must  decide  for  himself  to  what  extent  he 
agrees  that  the  items  and  tasks  contained  in  the  test  really  are  relevant 
to  French  speaking  proficiency. 

A  point  of  interest  arises  in  regard  to  the  weighting  of  the  five  sub¬ 
parts.  Their  present  weighting  is  as  follows: 


Parts  I  &  II  (vocabulary)  have  a  maximum  of  44  out  of  116 

points  =  38% 

Part  III  (pronunciation)  has  a  maximum  of  40  out  of  116  points  =  35% 

Part  IV  (syntax)  has  a  maximum  of  20  out  of  116  points  =  17% 

Part  V  (fluency)  has  a  maximum  of  12  out  of  116  points  =  10% 


Total:  100% 

There  might  be  some  debate  as  to  whether  vocabulary  and  pronun¬ 


ciation  should  count  for  so  much,  and  whether  syntax  is  not  somewhat 
undervalued.  In  order  to  speak  French,  what  is  the  relative  importance 
of  these  factors?  At  the  “pidgin”  level,  vocabulary  is  more  important 
than  either  pronunciation  or  syntax,  it  would  seem.  As  the  level  rises, 
the  latter  aspects,  particularly  syntax,  become  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant.  Until  linguists  have  clarified  this  issue,  the  test  maker  must  use 
his  best  judgment  in  assigning  weights  to  the  various  factors. 

Further  evidence  on  the  validity  of  the  test  may  be  cited.  In  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  S3  UCLA  students,  there  was  a  correlation  of  .60  between  their 
scores  on  the  FSPT  and  the  grades  assigned  for  their  oral  work  in  the 
language  laboratory,  the  latter  being  based  on  many  observations  during 
the  semester.  The  two  sets  of  scores  are  independent,  since  different 
scorers  are  involved.  This  correlation  is  satisfying,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  unreliability  to  which  teacher  grades  (in  this  case,  grades  as¬ 
signed  by  a  lab  instructor)  are  subject.  If  allowance  is  made  for  this 
by  assuming  a  reliability  of  .80  for  the  lab  grades  and  of  .90  for  the 
FSPT,  then  the  correlation  between  the  two,  corrected  for  attenuation, 
rises  to  .71. 
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E.  Practical  Considerations 

The  French  Speaking  Proficiency  Test  takes  about  20  minutes  to  ad¬ 
minister.  It  can  be  administered  to  individuals  or  to  groups,  but  re¬ 
quires  certain  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  school.  It  must  be  played 
on  a  tape  recorder  which  feeds  into  the  earphones  of  each  examinee. 
Every  examinee  must  be  seated  before  his  own  recording  machine. 
Hence,  the  size  of  the  group  which  can  take  the  test  at  one  time  is 
limited  by  the  school’s  laboratory  setup. 

The  test  yields  a  four-minute  recording  for  each  student.  These  re¬ 
cordings  must  be  corrected,  using  the  scoring  sheet.  With  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  the  scorer  can  judge  the  recording  as  it  is  playing,  without  having 
to  stop  it  or  repeat. 

The  test  is  being  revised  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  Present 
plans  call  for  Elementary  forms  A  and  B,  suitable  for  use  at  the  end 
of  one  semester  in  college,  or  one  year  in  high  school,  and  Intermediate 
forms  C  and  D,  for  use  thereafter. 

In  conclusion,  this  test  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  schools  will  be 
stimulated  to  introduce  periodic  oral  testing  into  their  language  pro¬ 
grams,  and  to  begin  the  establishment  of  norms  for  the  semester-by-se¬ 
mester  progress  of  their  students  in  attaining  an  oral  comand  of  French. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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“ Chronique  ’  de  Saint-John  Perse 

L’ambition  essentielle  de  la  poésie  moderne  aura  été  de  rivaliser  avec  la  créa¬ 
tion,  ou  au  moins  de  la  compléter.  Après  la  leçon  de  Mallarmé  et  celle  de  Clau¬ 
del,  Saint-John  Perse,  “de  nul  autre  que  lui-même  tenant  ses  lettres  de  franchise,” 
a  choisi  de  louer  le  monde,  de  célébrer  le  Poème  de  l’Univers.  Le  point  tournant 
de  son  œuvre,  à  partir  duquel  l’éloge  devient  une  cosmogonie,  est  Vents,  qu ’Alain 
Bosquet  a  appelé  une  véritable  “réinvention  du  monde.”  Il  faut  réconcilier  l’homme 
avec  la  planète  pour  finalement  le  réconcilier  avec  lui-même.  L’idée  d'une  nature 
totalement  étrangère  répugne  à  Saint-John  Perse,  traducteur  des  messages  du  monde. 
A  partir  de  Vents  les  mots  "texte”  et  “alliance”  sont  les  clés  de  son  œuvre.  Le  Livre 
préexiste  à  la  poésie.  Les  vents  qui  soufflent  sur  le  continent  américan  libèrent  un 
message  dynamique,  le  mouvement  épique  de  l’homme  sur  la  terre;  dans  Amers 
c’est  un  message  d’amour,  le  renouement  de  l’homme  avec  sa  grandeur  symbolisée 
par  la  mer.  Comment  a-t-on  pu  lire  Chronique  comme  une  simple  autobiographie? 
Paru  peu  avant  l’attribution  du  Prix  Nobel,  ce  poème  semblait  résumer  en  trente 
pages  la  carrière  poétique  qu’on  venait  de  couronner.  Mais  le  centre  n’est  pas  vrai¬ 
ment  la  vie  du  poète,  sauf  à  l’echelle  cosmique  où  elle  se  confond  avec  l’histoire 
de  la  Terre.  Après  le  chant  de  l’air,  de  la  mer,  voici  celui  de  la  terre.  Et  celui  du 
feu,  annoncé  dans  les  derniers  versets,  complétera  peut-être  la  cosmogonie  de  Saint- 
John  Perse.  En  tous  cas,  il  convient  de  prêter  attention  au  poète  qui  déclare:  “A 
d’autres  d’édifier,  parmi  les  schistes  et  les  laves  .  .  .  Pour  nous  chante  déjà  plus  hau¬ 
taine  aventure.  Route  frayée  de  main  nouvelle,  et  feux  portés  de  cime  en  cime  ...” 

Tentons  de  prouver  une  interprétation  qui  nous  semble  dictée  par  toute  l’œuvre 
de  Saint-John  Perse.  Chronique  se  présente  comme  un  discours,  entre  deux  guille¬ 
mets  qui  l’ouvrent  et  le  ferment,  adressé  par  le  “nous”  ambigu  de  la  majesté  et  de 
la  foule  (le  poète  parlant  comme  auteur  et  au  nom  de  l’humanité)  à  un  interlocu¬ 
teur  fictif,  lequel  ne  répond  pas.  Selon  l’interprétation  littérale,  autobiographique, 
nul  doute  que  le  vocatif  “Grand  âge,”  qui  commence  cinq  des  huit  sections  du 
poème,  ne  représente  la  Vieillesse.  Le  poète,  à  soixante-douze  ans,  a  pris  rendez- 
vous  avec  elle.  Mais  deux  sections  invoquent)  directement  la  Terre,  et  le  titre  lui- 
même  la  contient,  car  Chronos,  le  Temps,  engendre  la  Terre  dans  l’ancienne  cos¬ 
mogonie.  Le  poète  s’adresse  à  la  Terre,  symbole  du  “grand  âge,”  et  s’écrie  dans  la 
section  7:  “Irréprochable,  ô  terre,  ta  chronique,  au  regard  du  Censeur!”  Cette  chro¬ 
nique  inclut  la  vie  du  poète,  grand  voyageur,  l’histoire  de  l’humanité,  et  la  succes¬ 
sion  des  ères  géologiques.  L’autobiographie  n’est  qu’une  dimension  partielle  du 
poème,  dont  la  structure  profonde  associe  espace  et  temps,  retour  sur  soi  et  louange 
de  la  Terre,  poésie  et  monde. 

Telle  est  la  structure  de  la  section  3,  par  exemple.  Elle  unit  “toutes  rives  de  la 
terre”  et  le  passé  jungien  de  chaque  individu  de  la  race.  Les  quatre  éléments,  les 
cinq  continents,  deviennent  lieux  de  passage  pour  le  périple  de  l’homme.  Grâce  au 
rappel  non  seulement  géographique,  mais  aussi  stylistique,  d’œuvres  déjà  publiées 
—“les  insectes  rouges  ponctués  de  noir”  d ’Eloges,  les  “cavaliers  sans  maitres”  d’Ana- 
base,  "l’abîme  gris  et  vert  aux  senteurs  de  semence”  d’Amers— le  voyage  du  poète 
raconte  le  progrès  de  sa  poésie.  Or  dans  la  deuxième  partie  de  la  section  3  la  poésie 
est  de  nouveau  mise  en  parallèle  avec  l’histoire  humaine.  Même  naissance  obscure 
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du  poème,  inexplicable  par  les  influences  littéraires,  et  de  l’humanité.  Que  savons- 
nous  du  hasard  poétique,  que  savons-nous  de  l’homme?  “Nous  passons,  et,  de  nuis 
engendrés,  connait-on  bien  l’espèce  où  nous  nous  avançons?”  La  création  du  monde 
est  l’analogue  de  la  création  du  poème.  Saint-John  Perse  adore  ce  que  Mallarmé 
avait  brûlé:  le  dieu  suspect  de  l’inspiration,  cette  “part  en  nous  divine  qui  fut 
notre  part  de  ténèbres.”  Son  esthétique  de  l’inspiration  a  pour  étrange  corollaire 
une  métaphysique  agnostique,  car  toute  création  reste  inconnaissable  en  son  prin¬ 
cipe.  Seuls  existent  sûrement,  “en  l’absence  de  l’Hôte,”  le  festin  du  monde,  "sur 
toutes  tables  offert,”  et  “les  grandes  filles  de  la  terre  fleurant  l’ombre  et  la  nuit 
comme  vaisseaux  de  vin  dans  l’ombre  ...” 

La  poésie  affirme  l’être:  “Hors  des  légendes  du  sommeil  toute  cette  immensité  de 
l’être  et  ce  foisonnement  de  l’être,  toute  cette  passion  d’être  et  tout  ce  pouvoir 
d’être.”  La  permanence  de  la  Terre  cautionne  la  foi  de  l’humanisme  agnostique. 
Saint-John  Perse  est  serein  devant  la  mort,  car  sa  “route  tend  plus  loin.”  Tant  que 
la  Terre  durera,  la  horde  des  Siècles  sera  suivie  par  d’autres.  Ainsi  l’identification 
centrale  de  Chronique  est  la  base  même  du  message:  la  Terre  et  le  “grand  âge,” 
l’histoire  du  monde  et  des  hommes  se  confondent.  Louer  l’une  c’est  louer  l’autre. 
Je  refuse  l’idée  de  l’apocalypse  et  même  de  la  mort  personnelle  tant  que  je  con¬ 
tinue  à  croire  mes  yeux:  je  vois  la  terre  et  la  surabondance  de  la  vie.  Le  message 
de  Chronique  contredit  les  prophètes  de  malheur,  les  Laforgue  et  les  Valéry,  qui 
disaient  la  terre  ou  la  civilisation  périssables,  et  ceux  qui  déclarent  maintenant  la 
catastrophe  atomique  inévitable.  “Pâtre  du  futur,”  le  poète  prophétise  au  contraire 
un  avenir  glorieux  pour  l’homme:  "Ah!  qu’une  élite  aussi  se  lève,  de  très  grands 
arbres  sur  la  terre  ...” 

La  louange  de  la  Terre  a  donc  pour  but  de  rallier  l’homme  à  son  avenir  et  de 
réconcilier  le  poète  avec  l’idée  de  la  mort.  C’est  un  but  précis,  que  se  propose  de 
réaliser  le  poème  grâce  à  des  images  exprimant  la  permanence  des  choses.  L’image 
privilégiée  est  celle  de  la  mer: 

Et  ce  n’est  point  de  mer  que  nous  rêvons  ce  soir. 

Si  haut  que  soit  le  site ,  une  autre  mer  au  loin  s’élève,  et  qui  nous  suit,  à  hauteur 
du  ^ront  d’homme:  très  haute  masse  et  levée  d’âge  à  l’horizon  des  terres,  comme 
rempart  de  pierre  au  front  de  l’Asie,  et  très  haut  seuil  en  flamme  à  l’horizon  des 
hommes  de  toujours,  vivants  et  morts  de  même  foule. 

Cette  “autre  mer,”  l“Océan  des  terres”  à  son  étale,  sans  flux  ni  reflux,  nous  ra¬ 
mène  à  l’origine  absolue  de  toute  vie  et  de  la  Terre  émergée,  en  nous  faisant  en¬ 
tendre  “ce  ruissellement  en  cours  de  toute  la  chose  hors  des  eaux.”  C’est  un  mes¬ 
sage  confiant  que  ces  images  transmettent:  permanence  de  la  terre,  immobilité  du 
temps,  immortalité  de  la  nature. 

A  côté  de  ces  images  pélagiques  de  la  terre,  une  autre  série,  que  nous  appellerons 
“pastorale,”  remplit  une  fonction  analogue:  exprimer  la  vie  lente  et  continue  des 
choses.  Ce  sont  des  images  de  troupeaux  et  de  bergers:  "Toute  la  terre  à  plis  droits 
.  .  .  comme  l’ample  cape  de  berger”  .  .  .  “tissant  sa  laine  de  fauve  ...  ô  terre 
plus  crépelée  que  le  chagrin  des  Maures”  (leurs  cheveux  rebelles  au  peigne)  .  . 
“La  terre  au  repos  paissant  ses  buffles  de  légende,  etc.  Si  les  images  marines  ac¬ 
croissent  le  Temps  dans  le  poème  à  l’échelle  géologique,  ces  images  pastorales  l’ajus¬ 
tent  à  l’échelle  humaine.  Elles  montrent  à  l’homme  la  succession  lente  des  siècles, 
le  rapatrient  jusqu’à  un  passé  mythique  révélé  à  l’inconscient  collectif  par  1  arché- 
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type  d’une  culture  disparue.  “O  mémoire,  au  cœur  d’homme,  du  royaume  perdul” 

Nous  avons  parlé  d’une  cosmogonie.  Saint-John  Perse  recrée  en  effet  au  cœur  de 
l’homme  une  patrie  terrestre  oubliée.  Chronique  est  un  poème-monde  qui  doit  son 
existence  de  monde  aux  puissances  d’un  style.  Voici  un  exemple  de  cette  transsubs¬ 
tantiation  du  monde  sensible  par  une  équivalence  verbale  de  la  figure  même  du 
monde: 

Comme  celui ,  la  main  encore  au  col  de  sa  monture,  qui  songe  au  loin  et  rêve  haut: 
“Je  porterai  plus  loin  l’honneur  de  ma  maison "  (et  la  plaine  à  ses  pieds,  dans  les 
fumées  du  soir,  roule  un  guéret  très  vaste  et  très  bouclé,  comme  paille  de  fer, 
et  mesurant  le  temps  boisé  du  long  parcours,  il  voit— et  cela  est— tout  un  là-bas  de 
lointains  bleus  et  d’aigrettes  blanches,  et  la  terre  au  repos  paissant  ses  buffles  de 
légende  et  ses  genévriers). 

Ce  que  la  poésie  donne  à  cette  prose  (par  exemple  l’image  de  la  paille  de  fer),  la 
prose  le  lui  rend  en  lui  permettant,  au  delà  de  la  prosodie,  d’accorder  son  rythme 
à  celui  de  son  objet.  Les  parenthèses  comme  deux  sourcils  encadrent  une  vision  qui 
s’accroît  progressivement,  à  l’amble  des  propositions,  jusqu’à  l’élargissement  final  de 
l’horizon.  Entre  l’avant-plan  et  cet  horizon— entre  la  vue  réelle  et  la  vision  fabu¬ 
leuse— la  distance  est  marquée  par  le  mot  “temps”  et  le  changement  brusque  de 
niveau  a  lieu  dans  le  bief  visuel  des  deux  tirets.  De  plus,  les  consonnes  marquent 
le  contraste  entre  le  déroulement  liquide  de  la  plaine  (surtout  des  r  et  des  1)  et  la 
pesante  immobilité  du  troupeau  (des  b  et  p).  Ce  rythme  terrestre,  bien  différent  de 
la  houle  d 'Amers  ou  de  la  “syntaxe  de  l’éclair”  dans  Vents,  épouse  le  mouvement 
propre  de  la  Terre.  Face  au  monde  des  choses  nait  un  monde  du  poème,  qui  figure 
les  rapports  internes,  le  mouvement,  la  durée,  la  présence  de  la  chose  dans  la  sen¬ 
sibilité  du  poète,  si  bien  que  le  poème  devient  la  chose  qu’il  recrée  en  la  louant. 

Loin  d’être  une  autobiographie  mise  comme  un  point  final  au  bout  de  l’œuvre 
de  Saint-John  Perse,  Chronique  ressortit  donc  au  monde  recréé  par  le  poète  à  partir 
des  données  du  réel.  La  structure  spatio-temporelle,  le  contrepoint  des  images  pé¬ 
lagiques  et  pastorales,  le  mouvement  du  style,  tout  y  tend  vers  l’ambition  centrale 
de  sa  poésie:  rendre  à  l’homme  une  patrie  où  il  se  sente  plus  noble  et  plus  libre. 

Dartmouth  College  Michel  Benamou 

An  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

The  number  of  chrestomathies  and  anthologies  multiply  constantly.  Each  year 
I  hopefully  order  sample  copies  of  one  or  two  more  books  purporting  "to  teach  the 
student  French  civilization  through  the  use  of  judiciously  selected  passages  from 
the  masters  of  French  literature,”  and  each  year,  somewhat  sadly,  I  place  the  book 
on  my  shelves  with  the  conviction  that  it,  like  its  fellows  already  gathering  dust 
in  my  library,  will  fail  with  my  Missouri-born  students,  because  it  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  a  chrestomathy  to  run  haltingly  over  broken  ground,  and  never  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  momentum,  never  to  rise  to  any  real  climax,  never  to  descend  into  any 
depths.  And  each  year  I  turn  once  more  for  fifth-semester  work  to  a  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  I  have  been  using  for  25  years,  and  which  still  seems  to  me,  for  all 
its  faults,  genuinely  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  French  mind:  to  nineteenth- 
century  French  drama.  The  idea  is  hardly  new,  nor  my  own;  I  merely  rise  to  cham¬ 
pion  it  before  any  of  our  present  teachers  who  have  never  considered  it. 
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If  you  have  been  emphasizing  the  aural-lingual  approach  to  language,  then  you 
will  find  in  some  of  the  plays  of  Musset,  of  Dumas  Fils,  of  Augier,  of  Pailleron,  ol 
Becque  a  natural  extension  of  the  conversational  style  which  you  have  been  trying 
to  inculcate  in  your  student's  ear.  Each  of  these  men  had  an  ear  for  the  natural 
flow  of  the  spoken  language.  With  the  exception  of  Dumas  Fils,  they  did  not  fre¬ 
quently  permit  themselves  long  stage  harangues;  their  scenes  tend  to  be  made  up 
of  the  rapid  give-and-take  of  bright  people  engaged  in  real  talk.  How  could  one 
lead  his  student  more  naturally  from  pattern-sentence  drill  into  literature  than 
through  the  terse  lines  of  a  Musset? 

If  you  are  trying  to  convince  your  students  that  the  linguistic  knowledge  which 
they  have  somewhat  painfully  acquired  is  now  the  open-sesame  to  new  aesthetic 
and  emotional  experiences,  how  more  effortlessly  can  you  do  it  than  with  a  play 
like  Le  Monde  où  l’on  s’ennuie,  which  does  not  require  weeks  of  reading  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  interesting  climax,  but  yields  immediate  fun  from  the  first  pages, 
and  which  in  a  page  or  two  arrives  at  a  climax  that  any  adolescent  will  appreciate, 
as  the  newly-wed  Paul  and  Jeanne  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making 
love  in  a  comer. 

If  it’s  French  literary  style  you  want  your  students  to  become  aware  of,  you  will 
find  here  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  from  Musset’s  polished  lines  to  Becque’s  inten¬ 
tionally  flat  ones;  and  you  will  find  styles  which  the  student  can  analyze  in  elemen¬ 
tary  explication  de  textes. 

Finally,  if  you  are  seeking  to  define  for  your  students  those  qualities  which  are 
most  peculiarly  French,  I  suggest  that  the  nineteenth-century  drama  will  do  it  quite 
as  well  as  any  body  of  literature.  Here  are  the  wit  of  Musset,  the  bonhommie  of 
Augier,  the  emotionalism  of  Dumas  Fils,  the  cynicism  of  Becque,  the  cleverness  of 
Scribe,  all  presented  in  language  easily  within  the  reach  of  fourth-  or  fifth-semester 
students,  and  presented  not  as  emasculated  excerpts,  but  as  complete  works. 

I  mentioned  in  passing  a  moment  ago  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  relatively  im¬ 
mature  students  of  the  language  to  engage  in  exercises  in  explication  de  textes.  Let 
me  close  by  emphasizing  this  possibility.  The  intellectual  content  of  the  plays  is 
admittedly  not  great.  This  frees  the  student  to  concentrate  on  the  plays  as  works 
of  art.  After  the  instructor  has  taken  some  of  them  apart,  showing  their  excellencies 
and  their  shortcomings,  he  can  safely  trust  the  students  to  engage  in  similar  analysis, 
which  may  be  pushed  as  deeply  as  the  instructor  cares  to  demand.  Beginning  with 
such  questions  as  the  adequacy  of  characterization,  and  plausibility  of  plot,  the  in¬ 
structor  can  go  on  to  more  complex  questions  of  conduct  of  plot,  and  suitability  of 
language.  I  find  that  students  quickly  learn  to  conduct  their  own  inquiries  into 
such  matters. 

For  me,  the  play’s  the  thing  to  catch  the  fancy  of  a  fifth-semester  language  student. 

Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa  William  G.  Wing 

Le  Futur  Dictionnaire  franco-" américain” 

II  existe  déjà  une  bibliographie  sur  le  futur  dictionnaire  franco-"américain,’’  té¬ 
moin  le  très  sympathique  article  de  M.  François  Denoeu  dans  le  numéro  d’octobre. 
On  peut  donc  croire  qu’un  jour  l’ouvrage  paraîtra.  "Il  faut  croire  aux  roses  pour 
les  faire  éclore,’’  aurait  dit  Anatole  France:  cette  rose  éclora  (j’ai  vérifié  ce  futur). 
Le  souhait  qu’elle  soit  plus  belle  peut  probablement  légitimer  quelques  remarques. 

Le  professeur  Denoeu  a  bien  raison  de  regarder  du  côté  des  presses  universitaires 
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pour  l’impression  du  volume  et  du  côté  d’une  “fondation,”  mais  ne  trouve-t-il  pas 
insolite,  ou  alors  très  naturel,  que  personne  ne  s’attaque  à  la  besogne  parmi  tous 
ceux  qui,  comme  moi,  envoient  leurs  encouragements?  Il  adjure  nos:  “collègues  pro¬ 
fesseurs  de  français  en  Amérique”  de  se  mettre  au  travail  en  alléguant  la  nécessité, 
nécessité  soit,  mais  pas  la  leur.  C’est  s’en  remettre  en  somme  à  l’honneur,  ce  qui 
est  un  peu  abstrait.  Ici  écoutons  Saint  Exupéry: 

Il  est  arrivé  parfois  qu’un  désastre  ayant  détraqué  la  belle  machine  administrative , 
et  celle-ci  s’étant  avérée  irréparable ,  on  lui  a  substitué,  faute  de  mieux,  de  simples 
hommes.  Et  les  hommes  ont  tout  sauvé.  Quand  une  torpille  aura  réduit  en  cendres 
le  Ministère  de  l’Air,  on  convoquera,  dans  l’urgence,  n’importe  quel  caporal,  et  on 
lui  dira:— Vous  êtes  chargé  de  dégeler  les  commandes.  Vous  avez  tous  les  droits. 
Débrouillez-vous.  Mais,  si  dans  quinze  jours  elles  gèlent  encore,  vous  irez  au  bagne. 
Les  commandes  peut-être,  alors,  dégèleront.  ( Pilote  de  guerre,  p.  89) 

Autrement  dit,  l’autorité  militaire  emploie  martin  bâton.  L’autorité  civile  et  par¬ 
lementaire  utilise  la  carotte  et  cela  n’est  pas  sans  rapport.  Si  l’on  en  tendait  une 
dans  cette  direction,  l’âne  suivrait.  Rien  d’offensant  pour  qui  que  ce  soit  à  évoquer 
ce  noble  animal,  après  tout  cousin  du  cheval,  emblème  du  parti  au  pouvoir  et  qui 
possède  une  assez  bonne  presse  dans  la  littérature  française.  D’où  quelques  consi¬ 
dérations  pour  nos  collègues  d’âge  mûr  et  d’autres  pour  nos  collègues  jeunes,  qu’ils 
me  permettront,  j’espère. 

L’argent  abonde  aujourd’hui  pour  le  titre  IV,  défense  nationale,  section  des  lan¬ 
gues  étrangères.  Certains  de  nos  collègues  d’âge  mûr  ont  de  l’influence  pour  sa  dis¬ 
tribution.  Ne  pourraient-ils  l’exercer  en  ce  sens  car  un  dictionnaire  ne  vaudrait-il 
pas  bien  un  ou  deux  échanges  de  professeurs  ou  d’étudiants?  Ensuite,  à  supposer 
que  dans  une  université  on  ne  puisse  trouver  l’argent  voulu,  nos  collègues  ont  pro¬ 
bablement  assez  d’influence  auprès  de  leur  administration  pour  être  mis  en  mesure 
de  promettre  un  avancement  en  titre  à  un  jeune  qui  mènerait  l’entreprise  à  bien. 
Quant  aux  collègues  jeunes,  ne  se  fatiguent-ils  pas  de  publier  tant  et  tant  de  gram¬ 
maire  françaises  avec  l’espoir  si  souvent  déçu  du  profit  et  de  l’avancement,  en  ré¬ 
pétant  les  mêmes  règles  sans  en  améliorer  l’énonce?  Un  exemple  suffira:  à  en  croire 
les  grammaires,  il  y  aurait  besoin  d’indiquer  la  possession  par  “se”  dans:  “il  s’est 
cassé  la  jambe”  mais  la  possession  serait  claire  dans:  “il  a  levé  la  tête.”  C’est  là  "se 
monter  le  coup.”  Il  s’agit  de  datif  d’intérêt  et  non  de  possession,  sinon  diabolique. 

Monsieur  Denoeu  signale  des  idiomes  français  à  transposer  non  en  anglais  mais 
en  américain.  Ajoutons  que  pour  pas  mal  de  noms  il  s’agirait  non  de  transposer 
mais  simplement  de  traduire  en  américain  avec  toute  la  précision  possible.  Répétez 
cette  expérience,  que  j’ai  souvent  faite,  en  cherchant:  “bec  de  plume”  et  vous  trou¬ 
verez  “nib”  mais  pas  "point.”  On  connaît  l’embrouillamini  blé-corn-wheat;  maïs- 
Indian  corn.  Cherchez:  “merle,”  ce  sera:  “blackbird”  ce  qui,  pour  un  Anglais  est 
bien  le:  “merula”  du  latin,  mais  pour  un  Américain  c’est  un  oiseau  disgracié  et 
pilleur,  qui  coasse.  Je  me  demande  même  s’il  ne  serait  pas  bon  pour  la  flore  et  la 
faune  de  mettre  entre  parenthèses  le  terme  scientifique  latin;  le  latin  n’est  pas  si 
mort  qu’on  le  dit  parfois. 

Les  titres  français  pour  les  livres  de  français  publiés  aux  Etats-Unis  sont  assez 
communs  comme  chacun  sait;  au  cas  où  on  en  donnerait  un  à  l’ouvrage  en  ques¬ 
tion,  il  serait  bon  d’envisager  ceci.  On  a  pu  remarquer  qu’avant  la  seconde  guerre 
mondiale  toute  traduction  en  français  d’un  ouvrage  en  langue  anglaise  portait  la 
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mention:  traduit  de  l’anglais”;  depuis,  elle  porte,  quand  il  y  a  lieu,  “traduit  de 
l’américain.”  Faisons  un  pas  de  plus:  puisque  le  nom:  “Etats-Unis”  existe,  pourquoi 
pas  1  adjectif  ‘étatsunien”?  Je  trouve  celui-ci  fréquemment  dans  les  livres  français 
récents.  Mériterait-il  droit  de  cité?  Si  oui  et  que  l’ouvrage  reçoive  un  titre  français 
pourquoi  pas:  dictionnaire  franco-étatsunien,  étatsunien-français?  Il  y  a  là  une  ques¬ 
tion  de  petite  psychologie.  Je  vois  trois  sortes  de  psychologies:  la  classique,  celle 
des  moralistes  et  de  la  littérature,  la  grande  psychologie,  celle  des  profondeurs  et 
voisine  de  la  psychiatrie,  enfin  la  petite:  Amédée  Ozenfant  a  fait  observer  que  deux 
et  deux  font  trois  et  demi  est  une  erreur  beaucoup  plus  grave  que  deux  et  deux 
font  quatre  et  demi  car  on  se  sent  lésé  de  quelque  chose,  d’un  demi  d’on  ne  sait 
quoi.  Certains  de  nos  compatriotes  peuvent  avoir  l’impression  de  perdre  de  vastes 
apanages  à  entendre:  "étatsunien”  tandis  que  nos  voisins  du  nord  et  du  sud  croient 
distinguer  peut-être  parfois  des  harmoniques  annexionistes  dans  l’adjectif:  “améri¬ 
cain  ,  il  y  aurait  là  quelque  no  man  s  land”  dans  une  pénombre  inquiétante. 
"Etatsunien”  dit  exactement  ce  qu’il  veut  dire,  c’est  un  genre  de  beauté. 

University  of  Washington  Jean  David 


Professional  Miscellany 

Conférences  de  Documentation,  et  Cours  Pratique 

L’Université  d’Aix-Marseille  organise  à  Nice,  du  31  juillet  au  26  août  1961,  deux 
sections  de  cours  pour  étrangers  désirant  perfectionner  leur  connaissance  du  fran¬ 
çais  sur  le  plan  pratique  et  se  documenter  sur  la  France  contemporaine. 

A)  Section  supérieure:  Conférences  en  français,  le  matin,  par  des  professeurs  d’Uni- 
versité  et  d’autres  personnalités  qualifiées:  histoire  1936-1961,  géographie  humaine; 
institutions  et  problèmes  politiques,  économiques,  sociaux;  organisation  administra¬ 
tive,  judiciaire,  universitaire;  presse,  radio,  cinéma,  théâtre,  roman;  actualité  artis¬ 
tique,  littéraire,  scientifique,  etc.;  entretiens  avec  les  conférenciers. 

Travaux  pratiques  de  français  et  de  traduction  l’après-midi  (17  à  19  h.). 

DIPLOME  de  Hautes  Etudes  de  Langue  et  Civilisation  françaises  contemporaines, 
délivré  par  l’Université.— Certificat  d’Assiduité. 

B)  Section  d’initiation ,  pour  étrangers  moins  avancés  en  français  et  désirant  se  con¬ 
sacrer  surtout  à  l’étude  de  la  langue  sur  le  plan  pratique:  trois  heures  au  moins 
par  jour  de  cours  (grammaire,  vocabulaire,  orthographe)  et  d’exercices  pratiques  de 
français  (prononciation,  traduction);  exposés  en  langue  étrangère  (allemand,  anglais, 
espagnol,  italien,  néerlandais,  portugais)  et  entretiens  bilingues  sur  la  France  con¬ 
temporaine.  Certificat  d’assuiduité. 

EXCURSIONS  et  visites  documentaires  organisées  pour  les  deux  sections. 

FACILITES  de  VOYAGE  et  de  SEJOUR:  Réduction  sur  les  chemins  de  fer  fran¬ 
çais.— Chambres  en  ville;— Repas  très  soignés  et  de  prix  modéré  au  Club  privé  des 
C.D.I.T.  en  compagnie  d’Assistants  français,  avec  soirées  distractives  (audition  de 
disques,  présentation  de  films).— Internat  et  repas  en  restaurant  universitaire  pour 
les  étudiants  qui  le  désirent. 

FRAIS  d’ENSEIGNEMENT  pour  4  semaines:  Section  A:70  NF;  Section  B:  100  NF. 

RENSEIGNEMENTS:  Ecrire,  avec  timbre  ou  coupon-réponse  au  "Secrétariat  des 
C.D.I.T.,  32  Avenue  Foch,  NICE,  France.” 

Université  d’Aix-Marseille  Marcel  Lob 

Directeur  des  CDIT 


The  AATF 


Southern  California  Chapter 

La  réunion  d’hiver  a  eu  lieu  le  samedi  7  janvier  1961  de  2:30  à  4:30  de  l’après 
midi.  Nous  exprimons  notre  profonde  reconnaissance  à  la  vice-présidente,  la.  Sœur 
Eloïse  Thérèse  qui  a  eu  l'amabilité  d’offrir  le  cadre  de  la  belle  salle  pompéienne  du 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Downtown  Campus,  pour  cette  réunion,  et  de  s’occuper 
d’une  grande  partie  du  programme.  Nous  remercions  aussi  les  jeunes  étudiantes  de 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  qui  ont  servi  les  rafraîchissements. 

Le  Président,  M.  George  Shochat,  a  ouvert  la  séance.  Il  a  rappelé  aux  auditeurs 
que  M.  Michel  Sciama,  Attaché  aux  Services  Culturels  de  l’Ambassade  de  France, 
avait  envoyé  une  grande  collection  d’articles  d’enseignement  que  son  bureau  met  à 
la  disposition  des  professeurs.  Le  président  a  présenté  ensuite  M.  Jacques  Poujol, 
Professeur  à  University  of  Southern,  California,  qui  avait  représenté  notre  chapitre 
au  congrès  national  de  l'AATF  à  Philadelphie  en  décembre.  Le  professeur  Poujol 
nous  a  décrit  les  événements  et  les  décisions  prises  au  congrès  d’une  manière  claire, 
animée,  et  surtout  pleine  d’esprit.  Les  vifs  applaudissements  de  ses  auditeurs  ont 
témoigné  le  plaisir  qu’ont  toujours  ceux  qui/  écoutent  cet  excellent  conférencier. 

Ensuite,  Mme.  Nadia  Wilson,  Professeur  à  Los  Angeles  City  College,  nous  a  pré¬ 
senté  la  pièce  en  un  acte  “L’Ecole  des  Veuves”  de  Cocteau,  jouée  par  quatre  de 
ses  élèves.  Nous  remercions  Mme.  Wilson  et  ses  élèves  d’avoir  eu  la  gentillesse  de 
nous  présenter  cette  charmante  pièce;  celle-ci  fut  suivie  par  un  film  d’enseignement. 
Il  s’agissait  d’un  fdm  en  couleurs  décrivant  un  voyage  en  péniche  sur  le  Rhône  et 
qui  nous  a  donné  le  plaisir  d’entendre  de  nouveau  la  voix  de  M.  Jacques  Pou¬ 
jol;  c’était  lui  le  narrateur  dans  le  film.  Le  vocabulaire  et  les  explications  en  font 
un  film  très  intéressant  et  utile  à  présenter  vers  le  milieu  de  la  première  année  de 
français. 

Sanford  E.  Jacquard 
Secrétaire-  T  résorier 


Washington  Chapter 

La  première  réunion  de  l’année  académique  1960-61  s’est  tenue  à  Georgetown 
University  dans  la  Salle  des  Nations  de  la  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign 
Service  en  présence  de  soixante-dix  membres.  Les  nouveaux  membres  du  bureau  ont 
été  présentés  et  élus:  Président,  Dr.  James  E.  La  Follette,  Georgetown  University; 
Vice-Président,  M.  Joseph  Métivier,  George  Washington  University;  Trésorière,  Mme 
Mary  Girard,  Western  High  School;  et  Secrétaire,  Mme  J.  Mikus,  Georgetown  Visi¬ 
tation  Junior  College. 

M.  le  professeur  La  Follette,  après  d’aimables  remerciements,  a  présenté  le  con¬ 
férencier,  1  éminent  éducateur,  le  Dr.  Kenneth  Mildenberger,  Chef  du  Language 
Development  Program  du  United  States  Office  of  Education,  dont  la  conférence  s’in¬ 
titulait.  The  Language  Development  Program.”  L’exposé  a  été  passionnant  et  a 
apporté  un  vif  encouragement  à  tous  ceux  qui  se  consacrent  à  l’enseignement  des 
langues.  L  énorme  effort  entrepris  par  les  milieux  officiels  marque  l’intérêt  crois¬ 
sant  du  pays  pour  les  langues  étrangères.  Voici  un  bref  résumé  du  brillant  exposé 
du  Dr.  Mildenberger. 
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Le  National  Defense  Education  Act  est  dans  la  troisième  année  de  sa  réalisation. 
Le  Language  Development  Program,  qui  en  fait  partie,  vise  d’une  part  l’enseigne¬ 
ment  des  langues  jusqu’ici  négligées  et,  d’autre  part,  celles  qui  sont  normalement 
étudiées  aux  Etats-Unis.  L  “Office  of  Education’’  a  désigné  46  centres  chargés  d’en¬ 
seigner  les  langues  peu  connues  ici:  celles  du  Moyen-Orient,  de  l’Extrême-Orient, 
du  monde  Soviétique,  de  l’Afrique,  etc.  Les  étudiants  (en  majorité  des  boursiers 
du  niveau  “gradué”),  doivent  acquérir  une  compréhension  suffisante  de  la  langue 
choisie,  la  capacité  de  s  exprimer  dans  cette  langue,  et  une  sérieuse  connaissance  de 
la  géographie  et  de  la  civilisation  des  pays  où  elle  est  parlée.  Ainsi,  77  langues  sont 
enseignées,  des  cours  sont  enregistrées  sur  bandes  sonores,  des  manuels  sont  en  pré¬ 
paration  et  une  voie  est  ouverte  dans  ce  domaine  nouveau. 

La  deuxième  partie  du  programme  concerne  le  français,  l’espagnol,  l’allemand,  le 
russe  et,  dans  une  moindre  mesure,  le  portugais  et  l’hébreu.  Certains  des  instituts 
spécialisés  (12  en  1959,  37  en  1960,  60  en  1961)  fonctionneront  également  à  l’étranger. 
Tout  un  matériel  d’enseignement  est  mis  au  point,  visant  surtout  le  maniement  de 
la  langue  parlée  chez  les  professeurs.  Ceux-ci  sont  initiés  aux  techniques  modernes 
d’enseignement  et  les  résultats  obtenus  jusqu’à  présent  ont  largement  récompensé 
et  justifié  les  efforts  du  gouvernement. 

Après  la  conférence,  les  professeurs  de  l’AATF  ont  posé  de  nombreuses  questions 
sur  les  manuels,  les  bandes  sonores,  les  films  employés  par  les  instituts,  sur  les  con¬ 
ditions  d’admission  des  candidats-stagiaires,  etc.,  le  Dr.  Mildenberger  leur  a  ré¬ 
pondu  avec  une  extrême  compétence. 

Une  réception  très  cordiale  et  affectueuse  s’est  déroulée  ensuite,  dans  le  Palms 
Lounge  de  la  School  of  Foreign  Service  de  l’université. 

Mme  J.  Minus, 
Secrétaire 


MERRILL  FELLOWSHIP  AWARDS 

Three  high-school  teachers  of  French,  members  of  the  AATF,  have  been 
chosen  as  recipients  of  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust  Fellowships  for  1961-62.  They 
are  Mrs.  Paula  Bartlow  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  High  School,  Mr.  Leonard 
Brisley  of  the  Baseline  Junior  High  School  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Hurd  of  the  Beaverton,  Oregon,  High  School.  Each  will  receive  a 
stipend  of  $7500  for  travel  and  study  in  France. 

The  Merrill  Trust  of  New  York  is  providing  $25,000  for  each  of  three  years 
to  enable  high-school  teachers  of  Freneh,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  to 
travel  and  study  abroad.  For  1962-63,  the  awards  will  be  given  to  three 
teachers  nominated  by  the  AATG  and  the  AATI.  For  1963-64,  three  teachers 
of  Spanish  will  be  chosen. 

The  AATF  selection  committee:  Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark,  Principal,  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Ruth  C.  Harpel,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Mr. 
George  E.  Smith,  State  FL  Supervisor  for  Indiana,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Badino, 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  Chairman. 

The  final  selection  committee:  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Cultural  Affairs  Officer 
of  the  French  Embassy,  G.  W.  Stone,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  MLA, 
Gordon  B.  Turner  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  Donald 
D.  Walsh,  Director  of  the  MLA  Foreign  Language  Program. 


Reviews 


Civilization 

Duvignaud,  Jean.  Pour  entrer  dans  le  XX«  siècle.  Paris:  Grasset,  1960.  Pp.  316.  NF 
9,60. 

Daniel  Mornet  once  showed  that  “la  clarté  française,”  far  from  being  a  privilege 
bestowed  upon  the  Gauls  by  some  Cartesian  god  or  an  emanation  from  French  skies 
or  even  the  happy  result  of  a  moderate  absorption  of  “clear”  French  wines,  had 
been  painstakingly  acquired  by  the  best  minds  of  France.  It  has  long  since  been 
lost,  or  prodigally  thrown  away  to  the  clouds,  by  present  day  Frenchmen.  Céline, 
Malraux,  Bernanos,  and  Camus  cannot  be  said  to  have  thought  very  clearly.  The 
most  exciting  political  thinkers  of  today,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  influential  lit¬ 
erary  critics  (Poulet,  Bachelard,  Blanchot,  Barthes)  hardly  seem  to  set  much  store 
by  either  clarity  or  brevity.  Jean  Duvignaud,  like  François  Perroux,  Raymond  Aron, 
and  Georges  Gurvitch,  overflows  with  ideas  and  embraces  philosophy  of  history, 
social  and  political  thought,  the  technique  of  fiction,  Hegel,  Marx,  Lenin,  and 
Sartre.  His  volume  does  not  make  easy  reading.  But  if  reflects  an  unquiet,  widely 
cultured  and  original  mind.  Its  logic  is  elusive  and  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
title  are  hardly  fulfilled;  no  neat  conclusions  emerge.  Yet  its  many  flashes  of  in¬ 
sight  illuminate  some  of  the  baffling  problems  of  our  age,  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  author’s  main  contention  is  that  our  intellectuals  think  backward,  or  at  least 
with  a  considerable  lag.  Most  of  them  still  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  (centuries 
are  apparently  entities  for  M.  Duvignaud).  They  moan  with  Valéry  over  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  our  civilizations,  while  in  fact  our  techniques  and  modes  of  thinking  are, 
for  the  first  time,  firing  Asia  and  Africa  with  the  contagion  of  our  culture.  A  West¬ 
ern  thinker,  Marx,  is  China’s  purveyor  of  ideas.  Our  thinking  has  become  planetary. 
The  easing  of  all  processes  of  communication  is  the  chief  phenomenon  of  our  age. 
Mass  culture  need  no  longer  be  contrasted  with  a  higher  culture.  Writers  cannot 
be  isolated  in  cultural  ghettos. 

The  author  has  well-informed  chapters  on  the  Russian  ideologists  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  on  two  rebels  whom  he  warmly  admires:  Victor  Serge  and  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak.  He  then  centers  his  discussion  on  the  French  concept  of  the  intellectual  and 
on  the  peculiarly  French  process  through  which  young  men  from  the  provinces  are 
yearly  recruited  or  attracted  by  the  intellectuals,  still  living  on  the  prestige  which 
accrued  to  their  ilk  during  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  and  during  the  Dreyfus  case. 
But  he  warns  those  intellectuals  today  that  thought  and  politics  have  become  in¬ 
compatible.  Ever  since  Bismarck  and  with  leaders  as  different  as1  Stalin,  Churchill, 
Roosevelt,  and  DeGaulle,  men  of  action  have  taken  over  shreds  of  doctrines  evolved 
by  intellectuals  and  have  dismissed  their  authors.  Efficiency,  or  efficaciousness,  is 
the  sole  criterion.  Implicitly,  M.  Duvignaud  invites  us  to  meditate  on  the  striking 
fact  of  Fiench  politics  since  1958:  the  demise  of  the  intellectual,  his  less  of  prestige 
with  masses,  with  the  labor  unions,  with  the  middle  class.  “Normaliens”  like  Jau¬ 
rès,  Péguy,  Blum,  and  Herriot  would,  today,  clamor  in  a  desert.  Maurras  would  not 
rally  many  young  men  to  his  rigid  doctrines.  The  long  Algerian  war  has  failed  to 
provoke  a  deep  crisis  of  conscience.  The  country  is  perhaps  becoming  “depolitized” 
and  “americanized.” 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  literature  and  the  industrial  civilization, 
and  is  no  less  confusedly  teeming  with  views  (anthropological,  sociological,  political) 
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than  the  first.  Its  value  lies  in  digressions  or  on  disconnected  “aperçus”  on  Euripi¬ 
des  as  the  truly  tragic  and  modern  Greek  dramatist;  on  the  eminent  place  of  de¬ 
sire  in  literature,  long  grudged  by  critics  and  creators  alike;  on  Stendhal’s  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  his  sentimental  nostalgia  for  the  age  of  “les  idéologues”;  on  the  Existen¬ 
tialist  redefinition  of  literature;  and  especially  on  the  true  relationship  between 
a  philosophical  attitude  underlying  a  work  of  fiction  and  the  novel  itself,  whose 
sources  must  lie  in  darkness,  confusion,  chaos,  emotional  urges,  not  in  any  body  of 
thought.  The  author  is  a  novelist  himself,  and  a  passionate  witness  of  the  century, 
now  sixty  years  old,  which  he  wishes  us  to  understand  and  to  guide. 

Yale  University  Henri  Peyre 

Cadoux,  Remunda.  Getting  to  knoiu  France.  New  York:  Oxford  Book  Company  1959 
Pp.  208. 

This  little  book  on  French  civilization  is  the  successor  to  a  volume  published  by 
the  same  company  under  the  title  of  The  French  people,  in  1938.  The  first  book 
is  now  out  of  print  and  naturally  in  many  respects  is  out  of  date,  especially  in  the 
chapters  on  the  French  government.  It  is  however  still  being  used  in  many  states 
where  a  large  supply  of  the  book  had  been  purchased. 

In  the  Preface  the  reader  is  told  that  the  book  is  “so  planned  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  reader  and  as  a  supplementary  text  in  French  classes  in  both  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  source  book  for  social  study  classes  occupied 
with  the  study  of  France  and  its  culture.  Finally,  it  should  prove  useful  as  an  up- 
to-the-minute  reference  book  in  school  libraries.”  It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the 
book  could  be  used  in  elementary  schools  where  foreign  languages  are  taught.  It  is 
also  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  the  presentation  of  certain  material  is  too 
childish  for  senior-high -school  pupils. 

In  the  table  of  contents  we  find  “Four  big  units”:  “France  in  the  modern  world,” 
“France  the  nation  of  to-day,”  “The  French  way  of  life,”  and  “The  Great  French 
cultural  heritage.”  The  author  occasionally  puts  in  parentheses,  next  to  the  English 
word,  its  equivalent  French  word,  so  as  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  a  certain 

number  of  French  words.  It  occurs  to  this  reviewer  that  an  edition  of  this  book  in 

very  simple  French,  with  some  English  words  in  parentheses,  would  be  suitable  for 
senior  high  school  pupils.  For  them  a  short  bibliography,  as  the  one  to  be  found  in 
the  predecessor  of  this  volume,  would  help  the  senior-high-school  pupil  interested 
in  working  on  some  “project.” 

In  this  volume  the  pupil  learns,  among  other  subjects,  about  the  role  which 
France  played  in  America,  “France  and  French  on  the  world  scene,”  the  geography 
of  France,  “Paris,  city  of  light,”  French  industries  and  products  of  France,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  France,  the  French  home— some  remarks  about  the  French  family  could 
be  revised  for  they  are  somewhat  childish,  as  for  example  on  p.  83  ("La  Famille”). 

It  seems  a  bit  silly  to  mention  that  “The  husband  and  wife  often  call  each  other 

chéri  or  chérie  [the  author’s  italics],  mon  chou  or  mon  amour."  Statements  like 
“Brothers  and  sisters,  as  a  rule,  remain  devoted  to  each  other  throughout  life. ...” 
seem  unnecessary  and  not  always  true  (p.  95).  We  read  about  “colonies  de  vacances,” 
but  will  the  pupil  understand  what  “colonies”  means?— the  French  cuisine,  and  oth¬ 
er  aspects  of  French  life.  The  last  unit  treats  of  history,  historical  monuments,  the 
French  language,  science  in  France,  literature  and  the  theatre,  the  arts  and  music. 

Here  are  a  few  specific  criticisms: 

p.  22.  There  is  a  picture  of  “La  Liberté.”  Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  there  was 
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a  very  heated  discussion;  it  was  when  the  steamship  “Normandie”  was  put  into 
service.  Since  the  word  for  ship  is  masculine,  whether  it  be  “bateau"  or  “vapeur," 
it  seemed  illogical  to  have  it  bear  a  feminine  name.  The  French  Line  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  drop  the  article  before  the  names  of  its  ships.  This  discussion,  however,  is 
still  going  on. 

p.  42.  Under  "Montmartre”  we  read  “the  Eglise  du  Sacré  Cœur.”  That  church  has 
never  been  called  an  "Eglise,”  but  rather  a  “basilique.” 

p.  55.  We  are  told  that  "Cannes  is  frequented  largely  by  wealthy  and  fashionable 
people.”  One  should  see  Cannes  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  "congés  payés”  invade  Cannes  and  other  summer  resorts! 
p.  103.  “Social  security  benefits”;  the  “allocation  familiale”  should  also  have  been 
mentioned  and  explained. 

p.  109.  “Les  sports."  The  author  should  have  mentioned  “la  pelote  basque”  (the 
same  sport  that  is  called  “jai  alai”  in  Spanish  speaking  countries), 
pp.  113-119.  “French  cuisine.”  On  p.  113,  in  a  list  of  culinary  expressions  we  find 
"meunière,  in  the  style  of  the  farmer’s  wife.”  What  would  the  pupil  understand  by 
that?  There  are  many  other  wrong  translations  under  that  category.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  mention  them. 

p.  124.  (under  “holidays”)  Christmas  Eve  (Le  Réveillon)— “a  gay  supper.”  Le  Ré¬ 
veillon  is  not  the  name  for  Christmas  eve  but  for  the  meal. 

p.  125.  "Pâques  fleuries:  palms  are  blessed  during  a  religious  ceremony.  They  are 
distributed  after  mass  and  are  placed  either  in  the  home  or  on  the  graves  in  ceme¬ 
teries.”  In  France,  Worshippers  take  home  box-wood  (buts)  not  palms. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  misprints,  such  as  "pâté  de  fois  gras,”  "châteaux,”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  singular,  "apartment  house”  instead  of  the  plural,  “propadeutique”  in¬ 
stead  of  "propédeutique”  and  others. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  theatre  there  are  omissions  of  very  important  names  among 
directors  and  actors,  men  who  have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  theatre  not 
only  in  France  but  abroad, i  in  the  U.S.A.  for  instance. 

The  material  in  the  book  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  the  exercises  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  type  of  to-day,  but  in  a  new  edition  a  great  deal  of  revision  would  be  necessary. 
We  have  given  here  only  some  of  the  most  striking  faults. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 


Textbooks 

Harris,  Julian  and  Lévêque,  André:  Intermediate  Conversational  French.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehardt  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1960.  Pp.  xiii+276+lxxiii. 

Instructors  who  have  used  the  Basic  Conversational  French  by  Harris  and  Lévêque 
will  recognize  this  latest  book  and  welcome  it.  The  pattern  is  the  same.  Conversation 

1  Louis  Jouvet,  for  instance,  is  mentioned  only  as  a  movie  actor  (the  cinéma  was 

a  side-line  for  him).  He  was  a  great  actor  and  director.  He  was  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Théâtre  du  Vieux  Colombier  of  which  Jacques  Copeau  was  director. 
Then  Jouvet  opened  a  theatre  of  his  own.  Copeau  and  his  company  played  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  during  the  First  World  War.  Jouvet  brought  his  company  to  New 
York  a  few  years  ago,  just  before  his  death. 

The  author  could  also  mention  the  Barrault-Renaud  Company  which  has  played 
in  New  York  and  is  returning  this  season. 
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and  Grammar  Units  alternating,  fifteen  of  each,  thirty  in  all.  In  the  Conversation 
Units  John,  Roger,  Marie,  Helen  Frazer  and  others,  now  grown  somewhat  older, 
continue  their  activities  in  Paris  and  environs,  with  excursions  to  the  châteaux  and 
references  to  the  Sahara  and  the  Venezuelan'  jungle. 

The  book  is  very  attractive.  There  is  a  useful  map  of  France  covering  two  pages, 
with  inset  maps  of  the  provinces,  Paris  and  Corsica  (strangely,  these  maps  are  la¬ 
belled  in  English  a  minor  fault,  nor  do  they  indicate  the  major  rail  and  automobile 
routes  of  interest  to  the  future  tourists,  Exchange  students,  Peace  Corpsmen  and 
other  travel-conscious  young  Americans).  The  photographs  grouped  throughout  the 
book  are  not  only  beautiful  but  most  judiciously  chosen.  Beginning  with  a  group 
titled  Les  Origines,  continuing  with  Le  Moyen  Age  and  so  on,  and  finaly  ending 
with  La  France  Actuelle,  they  present  a  pictorial  history  of  French  civilization  en 
raccourci. 

In  departments  where  the  reading  of  literary  texts  is  stressed  in  the  second  year 
of  French,  the  relegation  by  the  authors  of  the  passé  simple  together  with  the  im¬ 
parfait  and  the  plus-que-parfait  du  subjonctif  to  the  very  last  lesson  of  the  book, 
may  be  questionable.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Conversations  in  this  Inter¬ 
mediate  text  may  be  difficult  of  memorization.  As  against  an  average  of  two  or  three 
lines  per  speaker  in  the  Basic  version,  the  Intermediate  faces  the  student  with  an 
average  of  six  lines,  frequently  going  up  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  lines,  much  too 
much  for  easy  conversational  interchange  in  class.  However,  a  variety  of  exercises 
based  on  the  Conversations  largely  offsets  the  difficulty  of  memorizing  the  series  of 
lengthy  conversational  exchanges.  Thorough  familiarization  with  the  text  of  the 
Conversations  will  suffice  and  will  permit  the  lively  use  of  vocabulary  and  idiom  in 
class  as  intended  by  the  authors. 

Not  only  do  Harris  and  Lévêque  succeed  in  insufflating  reasonable  life  into  the 
necessarily  somewhat  artificial  or  over-familiar  situations  to  be  found  in  conversa¬ 
tional  texts  on  the  elementary  and  intermediate  level,  they  are  also  to  be  congra¬ 
tulated  on  their  positive  talent  for  the  friendly,  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  lucid 
presentation  of  grammar.  Their  explanations  are  addressed  to  the  student  to  help 
and  not  to  hinder.  There  is  no  attempt  anywhere  at  obfuscation  or  the  treatment 
of  grammar  as  an  end  in  itself. 

The  Reference  Materials  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  (p.  193  and  ff.)  begin  with 
ten  pages  of  practical  advice  on  Improving  your  Accent,  followed  by  all  the  Con¬ 
versations  in  phonetic  transcription  to  be  used  by  instructors  who  favor  this  ap¬ 
proach,  and  by  the  usual  tables  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  vocabulary  and  index. 

The  publishers  will  sell  or  furnish  on  loan  for  transcription  without  charge  com¬ 
plete  tapes  (eight  reels  at  3%  speed;  seventeen  reels  at  7%)  for  all  lessons  in  Inter¬ 
mediate  Conversational  French.  Some  six  voices  are  used.  All  exercises  are  covered 
(so  states  the  sample  tape  of  the  first  lesson)  and,  most  important  of  all,  additional 
audio-lingual  pattern  exercises  are  provided  for  which  mimeographed  copies  are 
available  on  request. 

University  of  California ,  Santa  Barbara  Edmond  Masson 

Son  n  en  feed,  Albert.  36  French  Poems.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1960.  Pp.  iv  -f- 
67.  $.95. 

In  1950  Houghton  Mifflin  published  Karl  S.  Weimar’s  36  German  Poems.  Then 
followed  Elias  L.  River’s  36  Spanish  Poems  in  1957.  Now  we  have,  with  no  infla¬ 
tion  in  price,  the  French  36.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  choosing  that 
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number,  a  little  anthology  of  poetry  designed  to  enrich  beginning  and  intermediate 
language  studies  was  an  excellent  idea.  It  might  seem  to  some  that  any  teacher  of 
French  literature  could  find  thirty-six  poems  to  put  into  a  little  book  of  sixty-seven 
pages,  some  of  which  are  far  from  crowded  with  text.  That  is  definitely  not  the 
case,  and  this  is  a  distinguished  contribution  by  an  editor  well-equipped  for  a  task 
requiring  a  vast  acquaintance  with  French  poetry  and  a  keen  critical  mind. 

Professor  Sonnenfeld  is  a  specialist  on  Tristan  Corbière,  his  book  L’Œuvre  poé¬ 
tique  de  Tristan  Corbière  having  also  appeared  in  1960,  but  this  collection  shows 
a  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  French  poetry.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  poets  represented,  starting  with  Charles  d’Orléans  and  ending  with  Prévert.  All 
selections  except  Sponde’s  Un  bien  qu’on  désire  tant  and  Vigny’s  Le  Cor  are  com¬ 
plete.  The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  latter  provide  the  "densest”  page,  for  most  of 
the  poems  are  much  shorter. 

Sonnenberg  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  a  reverse  kind  of  editorial  courage.  His 
concern  was  the  needs  of  students.  He  did  not  attempt  to  impress  the  teachers.  So 
we  find  no  Mallarmé,  no  Valéry,  and  the  accessible  Le  Dormeur  du  val  is  all  we 
get  of  Rimbaud.  While  it  was  wise  to  omit  poets  too  difficult  for  the  users  of  this 
little  book,  there  are  important  poets  missing  whom  we  might  have  expected  to 
see,  Lamartine  and  Leconte  de  Lisle  for  instance.  Surely  some  of  their  poetry  has 
greater  merit  than  some  of  the  thirty-six,  but  it  is  pointless  to  deplore  their  ab¬ 
sence.  Sonnenfeld  makes  no  “claim  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  wTide  range 
of  French  poetry.” 

All  the  poems  were  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  quality,  but  while  some  poets  are 
represented  by  some  of  their  best-known  poems,  du  Bellay  ( Heureux  qui,  comme 
Ulysse,..),  Ronsard  (Ode  à  Cassandre),  Musset  (Tristesse),  Baudelaire  (L’Albatros), 
Hérédia  (L’Oubli),  others  are  represented  by  poems  not  so  widely  anthologized,  Hugo 
(Jeune  fille,  l’amour  .  .  .  and  A  ma  fille  Adèle),  Nerval  (Vers  dorés),  Gautier  (Dans 
la  Sierra),  and  Verlaine  (En  sourdine). 

The  poems  are  presented  on  the  right-hand  page  with  the  editor’s  brief  prefatory 
remarks  and  a  visible  vocabulary,  including  all  but  the  most  common  words  and 
obvious  cognates,  on  the  left-hand  page.  The  remarks  are  of  a  quality  to  make  them 
very  helpful  to  advanced  students  of  French  poetry. 

Kenyon  College  Edward  Harvey 

Gautier,  Joseph  D.,  S.J.  Variété.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960.  Pp. 
xxxvi  -f-  308.  $4.20. 

This  text  is  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  a  reader  for  students  on  the  in¬ 
termediate  level.  It  presents  a  survey  of  French  literature,  introducing  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  famous  writers  and  works  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries  in 
France.  For  the  most  part,  each  selection  is  complete  in  itself,  and  avoids  the  “pages 
choisies  method  which  often  tends  merely  to  confuse  the  student. 

Variété  is  divided  into  three  parts:  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  thought,  designed  to 
provide  progressively  more  difficult  reading  selections.  In  the  section  on  prose  fic¬ 
tion,  a  medieval  farce  has  been  set  in  modern  French  style,  and  novels  of  Balzac 
and  Mérimée  have  been  abridged.  All  other  selections  have  remained  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  forms.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  gives  a  brief  essay  on  the  medieval  farce, 
but  he  uses  quoted  selections  from  the  works  of  well-known  English  and  American 
critics  to  provide  background  material  on  the  writers  of  the  selections  in  the  text. 
Following  each  is  a  questionnaire,  depending  in  length  on  the  length  of  the  se- 
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lection.  Helpful  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  clarify  linguistic  difficulties  as 
well  as  literary  and  historical  allusions.  An  ample  French-English  vocabulary  con¬ 
cludes  the  text. 

To  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  survey,  the  authors  included  in  the  division  on 
poetry  are  listed:  Villon,  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  La¬ 
martine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  Banville,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  James,  and  Claudel. 
Hugo  is  represented  by  three  poems;  Musset,  Verlaine,  and  Claudel  by  two  each; 
and  the  others  by  but  one.  In  this  division,  as  in  the  ones  on  prose  fiction  and 
thought,  the  selections  are  thoughtfully  chosen. 

This  book  should  present  a  challenge  to  both  student  and  teacher,  and  should 
provide  an  insight,  although  brief,  into  the  best  of  French  language  and  literature 
of  the  period  covered.  Certainly  the  book  does  provide  that  variety  which  the  title 
indicates. 

Catawba  College  Mary  Paschal 

Langellier,  Alice.  Lectures  pour  Conversations.  New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1960.  Pp.  viii  +  197.  $2.50. 

Teachers  who  have  used  the  charming  book  Ces  gens  qui  passent  by  Paul  and 
Alice  Langellier  will  find  this  new  volume  a  “must”  for  teaching  conversation.  In 
the  preface  we  read:  “The  book  is  designed  primarily  for  intermediate  use,  al¬ 
though  it  can  be  used  in  the  second  semester  of  an  intensive  beginning  course.  At 
a  more  advanced  level,  the  material  is  well  suited  for  students  thoroughly  trained 
in  grammar  but  lacking  oral  fluency.”  Part  One  consists  of  fifteen  selections  in  sim¬ 
ple  French  about  aspects  of  every  day  French  life.  In  the  selections,  the  author  has 
not  followed  the  beaten  path  of  emphasizing  the  “picturesque”  but  has  tried,  on 
the  contrary  to  present  those  characters  and  situations  which  should  appeal  to  the 
student’s  own  interest  and  for  which  he  can  find  near  equivalents  in  his  own  daily 
life.  Each  selection  offers  a  basic,  flexible,  workable  vocabulary  that  may  be  easily 
mastered.  Part  Two  presents  familiar  selections  from  the  works  of  French  authors. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  book  in  which  the  exercises,  greatly  varied,  have  been  so 
ingeniously  devised.  There  is  so  much  opportunity  for  assimilation  of  vocabulary, 
for  self  expression,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  they  almost  guarantee  that  any  student 
upon  completion  of  the  book  would  have  great  fluency  in  the  French  language  and 
would  at  the  same  time  carry  away  a  fund  of  information  and  an  insight  into  life 
around  him. 

Each  lesson  in  the  book  is  followed  by  a  few  very  brief  notes  on  historical  or 
literary  names  mentioned  in  the  selection.  Then  follow  exercises  such  as: 

“A.  Questions  sur  le  texte.  B.  Exercice  de  vocabulaire:  1.  Trouvez  dans  le  texte 
des  mots  qui  expriment  le  contraire  des  mots  en  italiques.  2.  Trouvez  dans  le  texte 
des  mots  qui  ont  la  même  signification  que  les  mots  en  italiques.  3.  Complétez  les 
phrases  suivantes  en  employant  des  mots  pris  dans  la  liste  suivante.  C.  Exercice  de 
conversation.  D.  Questions  générales.  E.  Sujet  de  composition  écrite  ou  orale.  F.  Un 
jeu."  The  reader  can  judge  by  these  examples  how  cleverly  the  author  utilizes  the 
text  for  stimulating  conversation. 

I  checked  every  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  Part  One.  The  author  tells  us 
that  she  has  not  listed  every  word  in  the  vocabulary  because  she  wishes  to  en¬ 
courage  the  student  "to  derive  meanings  from  context  and  to  train  his  memory, 
rather  than  to  turn  pages  constantly.”  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that,  as  we  learn  in  a 
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note  preceding  the  vocabulary:  "This  vocabulary  is  intended  to  be  complete,  ex¬ 
cept  for  recognizable  cognates  and  words  listed  as  la  in  Landry  s  Graded  French 
Word  and  Idiom  Book  (Heath,  1938).”  Some  schools  would  not  care  to  have  students 
purchase  that  book.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  the  student  if  certain  words-a 
very  long  list  of  them— were  not  omitted. 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  which  the  problem  of  the  vocabulary  presents,  the  book 
is  excellent.  The  author’s  ingenuity,  charming  style,  sense  of  humor,  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  interests  of  the  student,  and  her  pedagogical  acuteness  make  Lec¬ 
tures  pour  Conversation  an  invaluable  book  for  teaching  French  conversation. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 


Recordings 

Let’s  Sing  Songs  in  French.  Baltimore:  Ottenheimer  Publishers,  Inc.,  1960.  One  12" 
LP  record  with  accompanying  text  and  music:  $3.95. 

This  is  the  first  recording  which  has  come  to  my  attention  which  not  only  pre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  model  of  French  songs  but  also  teaches  the  words  and  melody. 
There  are  eight  songs.  Each  is  presented  as  follows:  a  verse  is  sung;  then  each  line 
is  spoken  for  hearing  and  again  for  repeating;  next,  each  line  is  sung  for  hearing 
and  for  repeating;  finally,  the  whole  verse  is  sung.  One  or  two  verses  of  each  song 
are  thus  taught  step  by  step.  All  directions  are  given  on  the  record. 

The  songs  are:  Le  Petit  Navire;  Il  était  une  Bergère;  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune ;  En 
Passant  par  la  Lorraine;  Vive  la  Canadienne;  A  la  claire  Fontaine;  Il  est  né,  le 
Divin  Enfant;  and  La  Marseillaise. 

One’s  first  reaction  is  that  this  record  is  very  pleasant  to  listen  to.  The  man’s 
and  woman’s  singing  voices,  which  alternate  from  song  to  song,  combine  beauty  of 
tone,  warmth  of  expression,  clarity,  and  excellence  of  French  diction.  Even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  announcer  has  a  friendly  air  about  his  commands  to  repeat  and  sing.  All  this, 
plus  the  choice  of  songs  and  the  spirited  rendering  of  them,  combines  to  underline 
the  idea  that  "singing  is  fun.” 

Though  addressed  to  all  ages,  the  record  should  be  especially  useful  in  the  French 
classroom.  Here  a  word  of  advice  to  the  teacher  is  in  order:  all  models  for  rep¬ 
etition,  both  spoken  and  sung,  are  designed  to  help  singing.  This  means  that  in 
the  spoken  models,  all  mute  e’s  which  are  sung  are  fully  stressed  (over-stressed  often 
by  the  woman’s  voice);  final  syllables  sung  on  a  long  note  are  lengthened  (e.g. 
briquet,  Pierrot);  syllables  sung  on  more  than  one  note  are  given  a  corresponding 
number  of  vocal  impulses.  The  teacher  will  have  to  make  a  clear  break  between 
this  usage  and  that  of  normal  spoken  prose. 

Aside  from  this  pedagogical  word  of  caution.  I  have  only  praise  for  this  new 
and  very  artistic  approach  to  teaching  French  songs. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

Gateway  to  French.  Baltimore:  Ottenheimer  Publishers,  Inc.,  1960. 

Two  double-face  12”  LP  records  with  manual:  $7.95. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  professional  course  in  French  for  adults,  prepared  by  experts 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frederick  D.  Eddy.  Two  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  considering  it:  it  is  based  squarely  on  the  principle  that  the  proper  start  for 
learning  a  new  language  is  audio-lingual,  and  it  assumes  seriousness  of  purpose 
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in  its  users.  If  the  student  will  put  himself  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  one  learning 
a  sport  requiring  the  development  of  physical  skills,  if  he  will  work  faithfully  with 
the  dialogues  and  drills,  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  "have  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  this  new  language  as  it  is  used  by  native  speakers  in  everyday  situations ”;  he 
will  have  passed  the  “sound  barrier.” 

There  are  eight  lessons,  each  with  four  parts:  1.  a  dialogue  to  memorize;  2.  a 
similar  dialogue  for  listening  comprehension;  3.  a  pronunciation  exercise  for  repeti¬ 
tion;  4.  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  exercise.  The  dialogues  have  to  do  with  arrival 
in  a  city,  the  taxi,  the  hotel,  a  chance  meeting  at  a  restaurant,  shopping,  and 
planning  a  sight-seeing  trip.  Their  vocabulary  content  is  strictly  limited,  but  the 
only  limit  on  structure  is  that  which  normal  expression  indicates.  Similarly,  there 
is  no  grammatical  grouping,  for  this  set  is  not  designed  to  teach  grammatical  analy¬ 
sis.  Lesson  I,  for  example,  has:  Je  vais  m’y  plaire.  There  is  no  reference  to  irregular 
Verbs,  elisions,  or  pronoun  objects;  merely  the  fact  that  the  French  speaker  reacts 
to  this  as  we  do  to  "I’m  going  to  like  it.” 

The  section  on  pronunciation  stresses  fundamental  intonation  patterns  and  the 
most  often  mispronounced  sounds.  It  is  followed  by  an  elaborately  developed  series 
of  pattern  practice  drills.  These  require  some  36  responses  in  each  lesson.  Their 
purpose,  like  that  of  this  entire  course,  is  to  teach  natural  conversational  French. 

Professional  care  and  skill  are  evident  throughout.  The  recordings  are  clear;  the 
manual  spells  out  in  detail  how  the  student  must  proceed. 

One  question  may  be  raised.  Has  the  course,  in  its  desire  to  stress  French  and 
not  mere  talk  about  French,  sometimes  lost  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  student’s 
attention  to  something  his  ear  may  overlook?  Two  examples:  1.  The  omitted  e  of 
Ce  s’ra  combien ?  should  cause  no  trouble,  but  in  Pas  plus  d’  douze  francs,  the 
American  ear  is  not  likely  to1  hear  that  lengthened  d.  2.  Samples  of  different  kinds 
of  intonation  are  given,  but  an  indication  that  the  voice  rises  or  falls  would  be 
very  helpful.— This  line  of  thought  may  be  pursued  one  step  farther.  Would  it  not 
be  desirable  to  reduce  the  speed  of  casual  conversation  slightly  in  view  of  helping 
train  the  student  to  hear  accurately  what  he  is  to  pronounce?  A  certain  deliberate¬ 


ness  of  speech  can  be  achieved  by  the  model  voice  without  falsifying,  and  it  can 
be  dropped  in  exercises  for  listening  comprehension. 

For  the  adult  who  wishes  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  understanding  and  speaking 
French,  this  course  provides  splendid  material.  It  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
the  high  school  or  college  teacher  who  is  seeking  audio-lingual  material  for  the 
first  weeks  in  French. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 


A  Child’s  Introduction  to  French.  Golden  Records.  $1.98. 

This  12"  LP  disc,  described  as  “Twenty  activity  songs,  games  and  conversations 
that  will  teach  your  child  and  entertain  everyone  in  the  family,”  is  composed 
of  gay  and  tuneful  scenes  sung  in  accented  English  with  interspersed  French.  Hardly 
a  serious  teaching  instrument-and  this  is  unfortunate,  for  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  gone  into  preparing  the  words  and  music.  The  most  one  might  expect  would 
be  that  children  would  pick  up  random  French  phrases  and  feel  vaguely  that  things 


French  are  nice. 
Purdue  University 


Earle  S.  Randall 
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Creative  Works 

Sartre,  Jean-Paul.  Critique  de  la  raison  dialectique  précédé  de  Question  de  méthode. 

I  Théorie  des  ensembles  pratiques.  Paris:  Gallimard  1960.  Pp.  755.  NF  25. 

This  enormous  volume  of  755  pages  gives  us  the  first  stage  only  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sartre’s  thoughts  on  the  subject:  a  theory  for  the  understanding  of  history, 
based  on  a  study  of  the  formal  structure  of  the  complex  relationship  of  forces 
responsible  for  the  evolution  of  human  societies.  In  a  second  volume  still  to  come, 
the  author  proposes  to  apply  this  theory  to  explain— rendre  intelligible,  the  actual 
history  of  man. 

For  Sartre,  the  only  philosophy  adapted  to  this  task,  the  only  one  through  which 
modern  man  can  understand  himself  and  his  history— for  each  period  has  of  neces¬ 
sity  its  philosophy  which  conditions  and  limits  its  thought— is  Marxism,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  dialectical  reasoning  and  of  the  class  struggle. 

Existentialism  is  only  an  ideology,  that  is  to  say  a  secondary  system  within  Marx¬ 
ism  tending  to  compensate  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  main  philosophy  when  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  existence,  and  to  correct  its  present-day 
ossification. 

For  Marxism  is  “in  crisis”:  it  has  stopped  living  and  growing.  Having  for  his¬ 
torical  reasons  become  the  philosophy  of  a  complex  of  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  world,  it  has  of  necessity  lost  its  ideological  freedom.  Action  requires  unity  of 
thought,  it  cannot  bother  with,  and  is  weakened  by,  the  complexities  of  abstract 
truth.  "La  séparation  de  la  théorie  et  de  la  pratique  eut  pour  résultat  de  transformer 
celle-ci  en  un  empirisme  sans  principes,  celle-là  en  un  Savoir  pur  et  figé”  (p.  25). 
In  this  pure  knowledge  man  is  dissolved  “dans  un  bain  d’acide  sulphurique”  (p.  37). 
Men  become  “les  instruments  passifs  de  leur  classe”  (p.  37).  Existentialism  has  been 
an  effort  to  reintroduce  man  as  a  concrete  being,  a  free  existent  into  philosophy. 
Sartre’s  endeavor  in  the  work  we  are  considering  is  the  reinstatment  of  man  within 
Marxism. 

According  to  current  Marxist  interpretation,  man  is  the  product  of  a  history 
regulated  by  laws  which  depend  in  no  way  upon  his  will,  conscience  or  intention. 
Sartre,  on  the  contrary,  making  his  a  pronouncement  of  Marx  forgotten  or  distorted 
by  his  followers,  that  “man  makes  history  just  as  history  makes  man,”  explains 
how  this  being,  man,  though  entirely  conditioned  by  his  physical,  psychological, 
familial,  social,  economic,  historical,  etc.  situation,  can  also  be  a  conditioning  factor. 
This  comes  from  the  fact  that  man  has  the  power  to  integrate  into  himself  the 
given— d’intérioriser  la  nécessité,  and  to  project  it  into  the  future  in  a  new  synthesis. 
Driven  by  a  need  which  the  environment  refuses  to  satisfy,  he  forms  and  acts  a 
project.  That  is  to  say,  selecting  some  out  of  the  many  possibilities  offered  by  his 
life,  he  organizes  them  into  a  new  totality,  the  realization  of  which  projected  into 
the  future  becomes  the  motive  force  of  his  actions.  These  actions  and  their  results 
become  in  turn  determining  factors  in  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  individual 
performing  them,  but  of  all  men,  since  all  human  activities  take  place  in  one  single 
unified  field,  the  one  world  of  inorganic  matter. 

Because  of  this  human  factor  of  free  creativity,  this  capacity  of  man  to  recast 
the  fatality  of  existence  into  new  projects  and  suitable  action  for  their  realization, 
human  history  can  only  be  understood  dialectically,  that  is  to  say  as  a  complex  and 
circular  movement  of  new  totalizations  continually  conditioning  one  another  and 
reconditioning  one  by  the  other,  this  movement  taking  place  not  only  in  a  hori- 
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zontal  continuum,  so  to  speak,  but  in  other  dimensions  as  well,  as  each  project  is 
a  new  totalization  of  many  given  factors,  and  as  itself  and  its  results,  or  part  of 
either,  can  be  used  as  factors  in  new  totalizations. 

To  penetrate  this  intricate  network  of  relationships  in  order  to  find  the  meaning 
of  history,  Sartre  uses  what  he  calls  a  progressive-regressive  method  which  takes 
neither  social  or  economic  conditions,  nor  individual  beings  as  direct  primary 
causes  of  any  historical  changes,  but  which  shifts  back  and  forth  from  the  study 
of  individual  lives  to  that  of  social  and  economic  factors.  For  any  historical  events 
is  of  course  the  result  of  the  tensions  of  a  given  society  but  only  through  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  individuals,  and  it  is  shaped  by  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  latter. 

Sartre  considers  next  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a  truth  in  history,  that  is 
to  say  whether  man  can  grasp  the  movement  of  history  as  a  whole  or  whether  it 
must  remain  for  him  a  series  of  distinct  periods  having  each  possibly  its  laws  but 
with  no  real  unifying  intelligible  pattern  and  no  direction.  His  belief  is  that  history 
is  dialectically  intelligible  and  that  it  evolves  in  an  irreversible  direction.  Funda¬ 
mentally  identical  with  individual  history  it  is  a  process  of  totalization,  purposeful 
in  the  sense  that  it  utilizes  necessity  creatively  to  fulfill  human  needs.  How  this 
happens,  how  the  totalizing  praxis  of  individual  man  becomes  the  totalizing  activity 
of  society  as  a  whole  and  what  are  the  structural  lines  of  this  evolution  is  the 
subject  of  his  main  development. 

After  having  shown  how  human  praxis  not  only  transforms  man’s  material  envir¬ 
onment  but  is  the  basis  as  well  of  all  human  relationships  and  of  all  history,  Sartre 
analyzes  the  forces  that  constantly  impede,  paralyze  and  change  it.  These— the  prac- 
tico-inert,  are  not  uniquely  due  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  inorganic  world 
but  are  also  generated  by  human  praxis  itself:  in  a  world  like  ours  where  scarcity 
is  the  rule,  the  praxis  of  some  becomes  more  commodity  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  others 
and  its  products  can  become  inert,  independent  entities  of  social  and  economic 
coercion;  nature  itself  can,  by  cumulating  passively  the  consequences  of  a  multitude 
of  similar  but  unrelated  activities  present  man  with  coercing  conditions  which  he 
did  not  foresee;  finally  the  practico-inert  vitiates  the  activity  of  any  group  due  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  exigencies  of  the  group  never  correspond  to  the  total  demands 
of  the  freedom  of  each  individual,  a  bureaucracy  has  to  grow  in  time  to  fight  dis¬ 
ruptive  tendencies.  “Le  champ  practico-inerte  est  le  champ  de  notre  servitude  et 
cela  signifie  non  pas  une  servitude  idéale  mais  l’asservissement  réel  aux  forces 
naturelles,  aux  forces  machinées  et  aux  appareils  antisociaux’’  (p.  369). 

In  individual  as  in  group  life  it  is  the  task  of  human  freedom  to  absorb  and 
recast  these  constantly  renewed  moulds  and  to  create  with  them,  and  beyond  them, 
new  syntheses  of  action.  “C’est  sa  [man’s]  liberté  qui  reprend  à  son  compte  tout  ce 
qui  l’écrase”  (p.  364). 

How  this  is  done,  the  complicated  pattern  of  the  way  human  freedom  constantly 
sinks  and  is  absorbed  into  the  inorganic  and  the  practico-inert,  to  reappear  in  new 
synthesizing  praxis,  is  explained  by  means  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  formation 
and  evolution  of  groups,  classes,  and  finally  of  our  present-day  society.  The  class 
Struggle  which  characterizes  it  and  which  reveals  men,  groups  and  classes  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  one  another,  can  only  be  understood  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
interaction  of  various  freedoms  in  a  world  where  scarcity  is  the  rule  and  where 
one  freedom  must  of  necessity  learn  how  to  subdue  and  appropriate  the  other  fox 
tKe  sake  of  its  own  survival. 

In  such  a  short  review  of  such  a  large  book  it  has  naturally  been  possible  to 
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touch  only  on  some  of  the  main  themes  and  to  present  them  in  an  over-simplified 
manner.  In  Sartre’s  work  these  themes  and  many  others  are  developed  in  all  their 
modulations  and  complexities,  and  a  number  of  concrete  historical  examples  help 
greatly  to  the  understanding  of  this  extremely  significant  work. 

Michigan  State  University  Marcelle  A.  Abell 


Anouilh,  Jean.  Becket  ou  l’Honneur  de  Dieu.  Paris:  La  Table  Ronde,  1959.  Pp.  210. 

NF  6. 

Becket ,  now  in  its  second  year  in  Paris  and  new  this  season  on  Broadway,  is  an¬ 
other  in  the  long  series  of  Anouilh’s  stage  successes.  The  story  of  the  relations 
between  Thomas  à  Becket  and  Henry  Plantagenet— so  freely  adapted  that  it  seems 
pointless  to  examine  the  question  of  historical  accuracy— is  the  pretext  for  another 
dramatic  exploration  of  Anouilh’s  familiar  theme  of  the  human  being  who  opposes 
a  categorical  no— recognizing  its  “absurdity”— to  a  world  which  demands  compromise 
and  submission. 

Antigone  is  perhaps  Anouilh’s  “purest”  rendition  of  this  theme,  the  one  in  which 
this  irrational  refusal  is  stated  with  the  least  intrusion  of  explanation  or  justifica¬ 
tion  through  a  psychology  of  character.  In  L’ Alouette  the  refusal  is  linked  to  a 
noble  cause  and  the  appealing  figure  of  Jeanne  d’Arc— portrayed  according  to  the 
principal  images  of  her  legend— is  given  a  good  deal  of  human  warmth.  But  even 
Jeanne,  in  the  scene  where  she  withdraws  her  abjuration,  seems  to  forget  this  noble 
cause,  refusing,  like  Anouilh’s  other  protagonists,  the  human  condition  itself,  the 
erosion,  the  déchéance  that  time  inflicts  on  human  purity,  innocence,  youth. 

In  Becket  there  is  a  certain  sweep  of  spectacle  (rendered  with  a  quasi-Shakespearean 
flavor  on  the  very  large  stage  of  the  Saint  James  Theater  in  New  York,  as  compared 
with  the  more  intimate,  more  stylized  presentation  on  the  small  stage  of  the  Théâtre 
Montparnasse-Gaston  Baty).  There  are  scenes  of  great  animation  and  color,  comic 
interludes,  anachronistic  topical  allusions,  satirical  thrusts  at  human  institutions 
and  their  representatives,  a  wryly  ironical  conclusion.  But  the  play  revolves  around 
the  passionate  friendship  of  Henry— the  uncomplicated  "gros  garçon  mal  sorti  de 
l’adolescence”— for  Thomas  Becket,  the  enigmatic  companion  of  his  youthful  frivoli¬ 
ties.  Made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Henry’s  behest,  Becket  instantly  assumes 
“l’honneur  de  Dieu,”  thenceforth  opposing  an  unshakeable  no  to  any  policy  or 
action  of  the  king’s  which  conflicts  with  this  honor.  Henry,  who  incarnates  a  certain 
human  passion  as  well  as  the  "rational”  order  of  politics,  is  bewildered,  frustrated, 
finally  enraged  by  what  he  considers  his  friend’s  defection. 

Becket,  like  Anouilh’s  other  protagonists,  rejects  compromise,  practical  concerns, 
the  effort  to  convince  others,  even  logic  itself.  Thus  he  declares  to  Henry,  at  their 
last  meeting:  “J’ai  à  vous  résister  de  toutes  mes  forces,  quand  vous  barrez  contre  le 
vent  (177).  ...  je  n’ai  pas  à  vous  convaincre.  J’ai  seulement  à  vous  dire  non  (178). 
...  Il  faut  seulement  faire,  absurdement,  ce  dont  on  a  été  chargé— jusqu’au  bout’’ 
(179).  He  has  not,  he  admits,  undergone  a  religious  conversion,  in  the  usual  sense, 
has  not  learned  to  love  God  any  more  than  he  has  loved  men,  but:  “Je  me  suis 
mis  à  aimer  l’honneur  de  Dieu”  (182). 

Despite  certain  appearances  which  may  have  misled  some  French  and  American 
reviewers,  the  theatrical  domain  of  Becket  is  not  that  of  religious  faith  and  saint¬ 
hood,  strictly  speaking,  or  of  depth  psychology.  Here,  as  in  Anouilh’s  previous  works, 
there  is  a  theme,  existing  in  and  for  an  action  on  the  stage;  characters,  relationships, 
ideas,  movements  must  be  grasped— by  the  "histrionic  imagination”— in  a  smoothly 
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wrought  functional  whole,  not  abstracted  for  analysis.  Becket,  to  my  mind,  despite 
the  interest  one  might  take  in  a  deeper  psychological  exploration  of  the  two  leading 
figures,  is  ultimately  a  theater  of  situation,  with  certain  philosophical  implications, 
no  doubt,  though  this  “philosophy”  is  limited.  Not,  I  think,  Anouilh’s  "masterpiece,” 
as  some  would  have  it,  not  even  the  most  original  of  his  works,  Becket  (judged 
from  the  Paris  and  New  York  productions  as  well  as  from  reading  the  text)  is  a 
remarkably  effective  stage  piece  by  a  gifted  man  of  the  theater  whose  powers  show 
ne  signs  of  decline  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  success. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Carlos  Lynes 


Vailland,  Roger.  La  Fête.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  285. 

Your  name  is  Due.  You  are  a  novelist  about  fifty  years  old.  Your  wife,  Léone,  is 
ten  years  younger  than  you.  Your  friend,  Jean-Marc  Lemarque,  who  is  also  a  writer 
and  is  twenty  year  your  junior,  is  coming  with  his  wife,  Lucie,  to  spend  the  week¬ 
end  with  you  and  your  wife.  You  are  trying  to  write  a  novel  about  a  captain,  a 
doctor  and  a  school  teacher  from  the  island  of  Réunion,  but  you  are  getting  no¬ 
where.  What  should  you  do?  It’s  very  simple.  Plan  a  weekend  party  in  a  nice  hotel 
in  Mâcon  with  your  friend’s  wife.  Take  about  ten  days  to  lead  up  to  the  climax, 
and  when  it  is  all  over  put  the  whole  experience  down  on  paper.  Such  a  plot  is 
as  old  as  literature  itself,  and  your  strategy  is  not  particularly  original.  You  will 
therefore  have  to  save  your  novel  from  utter  banality  by  some  unusual  character 
delineation,  and  by  developing  a  few  themes  which  you  have  been  turning  over  in 
your  mind  for  the  last  several  months. 

Your  characters  are  after  all  very  interesting  people.  Take  your  wife,  for  example. 
She  has  made  love  to  many  men,  but  she  is  faithful  to  you  by  choice.  As  she  says, 
“when  one  has  had  many  lovers,  one  can  afford  to  be  faithful.”  Jean-Marc  has  some 
good  ideas  on  the  writer’s  craft.  You  will  not  agree  with  him,  but  you  will  let  him 
talk.  Lucie  is  rather  empty-headed,  but  you  will  enjoy  describing  her  face,  her 
bearing,  her  little  habits.  And  you  yourself.  .  .  .  You  rule  over  your  life  with  abso¬ 
lute  authority.  Your  wife  fears  your  bad  temper  more  than  your  infidelities.  Your 
hawk-like  profile  and  your  burning  glance  are  most  appealing  to  women,  so  that 
you  usually  get  what  you  want.  You  sleep  well  at  night  after  consuming  six  or 
seven  glasses  of  whiskey  and  a  couple  of  tablets  of  immenoctal. 

As  for  the  themes  on  which  you  have  been  musing,  you  will  start  off  with  the 
idea  of  sovereignty.  Vigny’s  wolf  is  a  sovereign,  but  a  dog  has  surrendered  his 
sovereignty  to  his  master.  The  lion  is  a  sovereign,  and  Léone,  your  wife,  is  well- 
named,  for  she  is  a  kind  of  a  sovereign  too.  But  most  of  all  you  are  a  sovereign 
when  you  write  your  novels.  Later  you  will  talk  about  man  and  his  automobile. 
You  like  to  race  with  a  403  because  your  DS,  of  which  you  are  very  proud,  is  more 
powerful.  All  through  the  novel  you  will  speak  of  love,  ecstatic  love,  and  of  course 
you  will  describe  it  in  detail  when  you  relate  your  weekend  fête  with  Lucie.  Since 
you  are  a  writer  you  are  very  much  interested  in  the  technique  of  fiction,  and  you 
will  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this  subject.  In  the  past  five  or  six  years  a  certain 
group  of  writers,  who  are  variously  called  the  “new  novelists,”  the  “new  realists," 
the  “midnight  novelists,”  have  been  striking  out  in  new  directions.  Jean-Marc, 
who  is  a  kind  of  “new  novelist,”  will  say  that  one  can  and  should  write  novels 
without  characters.  You  are  more  traditional,  so  you  will  not  agree.  Yet  when  it 
comes  to  description,  you  will  try  to  emulate  the  new  style,  just  to  show  that  you 
can  do  it.  You  will  want  to  “translate  the  exact  relationship  between  the  surfaces 
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and  the  volume  of  a  face.”  You  will  want  to  “find  the  exact  weight”  of  sovereignty, 
of  ecstatic  love,  of  “the  way  Lucie  holds  her  neck.”  You  will  describe  your  position 
in  that  truck  seat  exactly  as  Butor  describes  the  position  of  his  hero  in  the  train 
compartment.  But  true  to  your  own  principles  you  will  point  out  that  “the  lens  is 
an  eye  that  sees,  but  does  not  perceive.”  And  when  it  is  all  over  you  call  it  La 
Fête.  It  won’t  be  a  good  novel,  certainly  not  one  of  your  best.  But  it  will  be  highly 
entertaining,  and  it  may  sell  a  large  number  of  copies. 

Oberlin  College  J-  W-  Kneller 

Scholarly  Works 

Marivaux.  Théâtre  choisi.  Cinq  pièces  présentées  par  Frédéric  Deloffre.  2  vols.  Fi¬ 
renze,  1959-60.  Pp.  424.  Each  vol.  900  Lire. 

Les  Petits  Classiques  français,  a  new  series  published  by  Sansoni,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorship  of  Antoine  Adam,  includes  plays  by  Molière,  presented  by  Georges 
Montgrédien,  the  Contes  of  Voltaire  by  René  Pomeau,  and  now  Frédéric  Deloffre’s 
edition  of  Arlequin  poli  par  l’amour ,  La  Surprise  de  I  amour,  La  Double  Inconstance, 
Le  Jeu  de  l’amour  et  du  hasard,  and  Les  Fausses  Confidences.  The  publisher  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  high  standards  of  the  series,  its  attractive  presentation 
and  binding,  and  particularly  for  combining  an  accurate  text  with  pertinent  notes 
without  letting  the  work  be  overshadowed  by  the  critical  apparatus. 

In  many  instances,  Frédéric  Deloffre  presents  the  text  for  the  first  time  in  com¬ 
plete  form  and  with  impeccable  accuracy.  He  gives  credit  to  Jean  Fournier  and 
Maurice  Bastide  who  prepared  the  way  in  their  scholarly  edition  of  the  plays 
(Paris,  1946)  and  he  announces  a  complete  critical  edition  by  Jean  Fabre  to  appear 
in  the  Classiques  Gamier.  The  present  collection  will  remain  a  most  useful  tool 
for  our  students  because  of  its  judicious  commentary  and  excellent  selection  of 
plays.  Sources,  parallel  themes,  and  Marivaux’s  techniques  are  analyzed,  textual 
alterations  of  previous  editions  (to  modernize  or  improve  the  text,  or  in  error)  are 
listed  with  pertinent  references.  Some  of  these  changes  occurred  between  the  original 
staging  and  the  first  edition  of  the  plays;  these  are  explained  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
temporary  reviews  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  appendix 
along  with  bibliographical  and  linguistic  notes.  There  are  introductions  to  individ¬ 
ual  plays  and  important  footnotes  tracing  and  comparing  themes  and  ideas.  Frédéric 
Deloffre  summarizes  trends  of  modern  criticism  and  notes,  for  instance,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  contrast  in  interpretations  of  La  Double  Inconstance,  seen  either  as  a  romantic 
comedy  which  justifies  infidelity  in  the  name  of  love,  or  as  a  barely  veiled  tragedy 
where  virtuous  love  is  destroyed  in  the  cynical  victory  of  a  seducer.  While  Marivaux, 
an  observer  who  was  loath  to  condemn  weaknesses  he  found  also  in  himself,  would 
have  agreed  with  neither  of  these  views,  it  becomes  clear  that  he  was  not  engaged 
in  ethereal  commentaries  but  that  he  was  a  subtle,  incisive  commentator  of  human 
feelings,  comical  but  also  serious  in  this  play  he  preferred  to  all  others,  since  it 
encompasses  the  birth,  the  flowering,  as  well  as  the  death  of  love,  its  happiness 
and  its  agony.  Within  the  framework  of  stylized  comedy,  Marivaux  remains  realistic 
and  sincere. 

The  commentary  of  Frédéric  Deloffre  is  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Marivaux,  an 
explanation  why  no  classical  playwright  except  Molière  is  as  frequently  performed 
on  the  French  stage  today.  We  recommend  the  edition  wholeheartedly. 

Emory  University  Oscar  A.  Haac 
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Emery,  Léon.  L’Age  romantique.  2  vols.  Lyon:  Les  Cahiers  libres  (17,  rue  du  Pen¬ 
sionnat),  1960.  Pp.  322.  NF  20. 

The  author  of  these  two  slim  but  extraordinarily  rich  and  penetrating  volumes 
ranks  among  the  very  best  critics  of  contemporary  France,  or  at  least  among  the 
most  fervent,  most  comprehensive  and  most  poetical  interpreters  of  literature  and 
of  music.  His  earlier  volumes  on  Beethoven  and  on  Wagner,  on  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac 
and  Rousseau  easily  rate  among  the  most  original  works  on  these  geniuses.  M.  Emery 
is  no  academic  scholar  writing  for  students  or  for  lecture  audiences.  He  even 
evinces  a  slight  contempt  for  the  more  conventional  and  dryly  analytical  studies  of 
literature.  He  writes  far  better  than  most  of  us,  with  a  luxury  of  purple  passages 
and  a  spontaneous  overflow  of  images  which  recall  the  spirits  with  whom  his  affini¬ 
ties  are  closest:  Michelet,  Elie  Faure,  and  Henri  Focillon.  His  erudition  is  immense 
His  love  for  music  is  as  informed  as  it  is  ardent.  He  draws  incessant  analogies  with 
the  fine  arts.  He  is  familiar  with  Shakespeare  and  with  Goethe  (he  has  written  a 
book  on  each  of  them),  with  Shelley,  Browning,  Nietzsche,  and  he  is  drawn  to  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  philosophy  of  history  à  la  Spengler.  Few  men  can  make  such  specu¬ 
lations  as  illuminating  and  as  convincing  as  he  does.  Few  have  ever  embraced  the 
whole  of  romanticism  so  boldly  and  yet  seized  the  variegated  aspects  of  that  move¬ 
ment  with  such  a  firm  grasp. 

M.  Emery  refuses  to  be  imprisoned  into  any  limits.  In  point  of  time,  his  romantic 
age  extends  from  pre-romanticism  (on  which  he  is  perhaps  best)  to  the  early  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  overlaps  the  geographical  frontiers  of  France,  those 
of  literature.  Brilliant  passages  formulate  incisively,  but  never  distort,  the  views  of 
Spinoza,  Buffon,  Rousseau,  Comte,  Lamarck,  Carlyle,  et  al.  Timid  souls  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  1827  and  1830  in  Paris,  of  manifestos  and  foreign 
influences,  and  who  juggle  with  the  old  oppositions  between  romanticism  and  classi¬ 
cism  or  realism  or  symbolism,  will  feel  lost  in  this  ocean.  But  M.  Emery  is  never 
confused,  never  grandiloquent  or  bombastic.  To  be  sure,  he  feels  and  lives  roman¬ 
ticism  himself.  He  defines  it  in  depth  and  psychologically,  not  through  doctrines 
and  petty  incidents  of  literary  life.  He  places  the  longing  for  the  infinite,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  growth  or  development,  the  notion  of  organicity,  the  sense  of  history,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  man’s  revolt  against  human  condition  and  broadening  of  the 
divine  at  the  source  of  most  romantic  moods.  But  he  does  not  ride  the  high  horse 
of  dogmatic  generalizations.  His  best  pages  are  those  in  which  he  portrays,  with  a 
conciseness  wihich  presupposes  prolonged  meditation,  the  art  and  thought  of  the 
great  romantics,  from  Diderot  to  Zola.  His  only  injustice  is  to  the  Symbolists,  whom, 
contrary  to  the  trend  which  lately  prevailed  in  criticism,  he  finds  wanting  (even  in 
their  over-praised  theories  of  imagination  and  of  poetry)  when  compared  not  only 
to  Goethe  or  Shelley,  but  to  Balzac,  Hugo  and  even  to  Lamartine,  whose  poetics 
should  some  day  be  studied  anew  and  seriously.  We  doubt  any  other  volume  on 
Romanticism  could  prove  so  suggestive  to  the  informed  reader.  And  those  who 
would  be  led,  through  these  volumes,  to  the  author’s  even  more  remarkable  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Rousseau  and  Balzac  will  be  rewarded.  M.  Emery,  presumably  a  solitary 
thinker,  paid,  by  inadequate  recognition,  the  penalty  of  publishing  in  a  city  other 
than  Paris. 

Yale  University 


Henri  Peyre 
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Baudelaire,  Charles.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal.  Les  Epaves— Bribes-Poèmes  divers— Amœni- 
tates  Belgicœ.  Introduction,  relevé  de  variantes  et  notes,  par  Antoine  Adam. 
Paris:  Editions  Garnier  Frères,  [cl959].  Pp.  xxx  +  490. 

The  publishers  of  the  venerable  series  of  Classiques  Gamier  have  apparently 
undertaken  to  rejuvenate  the  volumes  in  that  collection.  After  almost  forty  years, 
Ernest  Raynaud’s  edition  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  has  been  replaced  by  a  completely 
new  one,  entrusted  to  the  capable  hands  of  Professor  Adam. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  that  of  Raynaud,  first  published  in 
1921,  reveals  the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  Baudelairean  research 
during  the  last  four  decades,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  scholars  like  Crépet,  Blin,  Ruff 
and  Pichois,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  most  eminent.  The  fruits  of  their  labors 
are  evident  in  the  excellent  notes  provided  for  this  edition  by  Professor  Adam; 
they  cover  215  pages  of  closely  packed  text,  whereas  those  of  Raynaud  were  con¬ 
tained  in  only  48  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  introduction  is  considerably 
shorter  than  that  of  Raynaud,  being  confined  to  a  study  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal, 
rather  than  a  needless  survey  of  the  poet’s  life.  One  notable  deficiency  of  Raynaud’s 
edition,  the  absence  of  variant  readings,  has  been  corrected  by  Professor  Adam, 
who  also  offers  a  much  greater  number  of  poems,  as  well  as  a  concordance  of  the 
three  first  editions,  a  useful  (not  to  say  indispensable)  table  of  the  poems,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  title,  the  text  of  the  unfinished  prefaces  and  other  writings  by 
Baudelaire  on  his  own  work.  The  volume  is  made  more  attractive  by  the  addition 
of  a  well-selected  series  of  reproductions  of  portraits,  manuscripts,  etc.,  some  not 
easily  available  elsewhere. 

Professor  Adam’s  notes  show  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vast  litera¬ 
ture  on  Baudelaire  that  has  accumulated  over  the  past  half-century  or  more,  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  France;  but  he  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to 
reviewing  and  citing  the  work  of  other  scholars.  One  is  struck  by  the  number  of 
original  interpretations  and  novel  rapprochements  found  on  nearly  every  page.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  treatment  of  the  baroque  element  in  Baudelaire’s  poetry; 
even  making  allowances  for  a  possible  over-emphasis  by  Professor  Adam,  there  is 
still  much  that  is  new  and  important  in  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  point.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  hesitate  to  differ  frequently  with  some  of  our  most  respected  Baude¬ 
laire  authorities  and  usually  he  is  exceedingly  persuasive.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  undertake  a  new  critical  edition  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  a  work  which  has  had 
more  such  editions  than  any  other  volume  of  poems  in  the  French  (or  perhaps  even 
in  any  other)  language.  Professor  Adam  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  arduous 
assignment,  thanks  to  his  superlative  qualifications:  a  vast  erudition  combined  with 
keen  and  sensitive  critical  judgment. 

On  only  a  very  few  points  would  I  venture  to  offer  an  adverse  comment.  First, 
some  obvious  slips  or  misprints:  p.  276  (first  line),  Montégut’s  name  is  given  as 
Montaigut;  p.  353  (line  3),  the  name  is  Breilh,  not  Brulh;  p.  397,  the  initials  of 
Bernard  are  J.  M.,  not  G.  M.  On  page  328,  Poe’s  “To  Helen*’  is  incorrectly  quoted; 
the  fifth  line  should  read:  "  Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  .  .  .”  Professor  Adam  is 
in  error  when  he  credits  J.  M.  Bernard  (p.  288)  with  being  the  first  to  show  that 
“Le  Guignon”  was  borrowed  from  Longfellow  and  Gray;  Bernard  was  seemingly 
unaware  that  his  “discovery”  had  been  made  by  others  years  before  him,  notably 
by  an  anonymous  contributor  to  American  Notes  and  Queries,  as  early  as  30  June 
1888  (see  Vol.  I,  pp.  99-100). 

I  was  especially  happy  to  note  Professor  Adam’s  contention  that  the  famous  letter 
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to  Marie  was  probably  written  in  the  fifties,  instead  of  in  the  forties,  as  other 
scholars  have  suggested.  His  argument,  based  on  the  likelihood  that  the  letter  was 
posterior  to  the  poems  addressed  to  Mme.  Sabatier,  in  which  similar  phrases  are 
used,  reinforces  those  which  I  advanced  in  a  recent  note  that  touched  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  (‘What’s  in  a  Name?”,  Rivista  di  lelterature  moderne  e  comparate,  Marzo  1959, 
Vol.  12,  pp.  73-74). 

Professor  Adam  is  certainly  on  firm  ground  when  he  questions  the  assumption, 
made  by  H.  Dérieux,  that  “L’Ame  du  Vin”  was  preceded  by  a  prose  version  (p. 
401).  It  can  only  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  go  even  farther  and  make  one  more 
effort  to  lay  to  rest  the  absurd  but  hardy  legend,  promoted  by  Brunetière,  Lecomte 
de  Lisle  and  Pierre  Louys,  according  to  whom  Baudelaire  ‘‘thought  in  prose.” 

Professor  Adam  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  on  p.  466,  that  the  signature  “C.  Baude¬ 
laire”  was  not  adopted  until  after  1848.  As  I  have  shown,  in  the  article  referred  to 
above  ("What’s  in  a  Name?,”  p„  72),  this  form  of  signature  was  a  very  early  one, 
employed  19  times  before  1848  and  only  three  times  after  that  date. 

Finally,  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  assertion  that  Sainte-Beuve  himself  con¬ 
sidered  his  advice  to  Baudelaire  on  the  manner  of  defending  himself  in  1857  as 
ridiculous  (pp.  473-474).  However  weak  his  line  of  reasoning  may  appear  to  be, 
Sainte-Beuve  was  unquestionably  sincere  in  offering  it  to  Baudelaire  as  an  effective 
form  of  self-justification.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  famous  epistle  “A  M.  Ville- 
main”  (Pensées  d’Août,  1837,  pp.  152-153),  where  Sainte-Beuve  attempts  to  justify 
his  own  place  in  poetry  with  identical  arguments,  ending  them  with  these  lines: 

Venu  bien  tard,  déjà  quand  chacun  avait  place. 

Que  faire?  où  mettre  pied ?  en  quel  étroit  espace? 

Les  vétérans  tenaient  tout  ce  champ  des  esprits. 

Avant  qu’il  fût  à  moi,  l’héritage  était  pris  [.  .  .] 

Sous  ma  triste  muraille. 

Loin  des  nobles  objets  dont  le  mal  me  travaille. 

Je  ne  vis  qu’une  fleur,  un  puits  demi-creusé. 

Et  je  partis  de  là  pour  le  peu  que  j’osai. 

By  a  curious  circumstance,  these  lines,  which  Sainte-Beuve  recalled  consciously 
or  unconsciously  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  contain  the  essential 
words  of  the  title  of  that  volumel 

University  of  Wisconsin  W.  T.  Bandy 


Virtanen,  Reino.  Claude  Bernard  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Ideas.  Lincoln: 

University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1960.  Pp.  ix  +  156.  $4.25. 

Claude  Bernard's!  influence  on  Zola  and  Bourget,  his  rivalry  with  Pasteur,  his  links 
with  Renan  and  Taine,  the  nature  of  his  ties  with  Positivism,  have  long  been  matters 
of  speculation  among  students  of  nineteenth-century  French  literature,  areas  in 
which  most  of  us  have  had  to  be  content  with  educated  guesswork  or  the  statements 
of  workers  in  other  fields  who  have  not  always  grasped  the  peculiar  problems  faced 
by  the  humanistic  scholar.  Now  in  this  book,  Claude  Bernard  is  envisaged  from  our 
point  of  view,  his  thought  described  in  the  light  of  a  new  reading,  new  because 
practically  all  of  those  who  have  discussed  Bernard  have  come  to  him  from  the 
scientific  side,  or  at  least  with  the  view  that  he  must  be  evaluated  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  physiology,  to  scientific  method,  or  to  medicine  as  a  scientific  discipline. 
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Having  mastered  the  chief  books  which  discuss  Bernard  as  a  scientist.  Dr.  Virtanen 
presents  an  account  of  this  aspect  of  his  work  which  the  non-scientific  reader  will 
find  useful  indeed.  His  focus,  however,  is  on  the  implications,  the  parallelisms  and 
points  of  conflict  with  contemporaries,  the  influences  on  Bernard  from  outside  sci¬ 
ence,  the  impact  of  his  work  on  the  non-scientist.  Dr.  Virtanen  recognizes  through¬ 
out  his  book  that  the  true  biography  is  of  the  mind;  the  facts  he  presents  are  not 
petty  and  anecdotal,  but  rather  illustrate  the  vital  currents  of  an  intellectual  life 
in  a  rich  and  intensely  interesting  background. 

Of  the  book’s  seven  chapters,  the  fifth  is  the  richest  and  most  freshly  useful  for 
the  student  of  French  intellectual  history.  Full  of  original  aperçus,  it  gives  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  dispassionate  account  of  the  great  debate  between  science  and  the  ideal¬ 
ist  reaction  which  flourished  from  1870  to  1914,  which  indeed  in  some  quarters  is 
not  yet  over.  The  full  impact  of  the  scientific  revolution  which  began  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  hardly  achieved  before  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  Virtanen's 
account  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  mass  of  diverse  evidence,  pointing  in  many 
different  directions,  can  be  organized  into  a  sound  and  interesting  chapter.  The 
sixth,  on  “Claude  Bernard  and  Literature,”  to  which  many  readers  of  the  French 
Review  will  doubtless  turn  at  once,  is  less  interesting  simply  because  it  is  mostly 
an  old  story  retold,  and  because  Bernard’s  influence  on  Zola  and  Bourget  becomes 
less  meaningful  with  the  passage  of  time.  His  major  contribution  to  modern  thought, 
the  concept  of  the  milieu  intérieur,  was  doomed  to  await  the  twentieth  century  for 
its  proper  evaluation,  and  its  influence  on  the  concept  of  man  and  his  true  self 
remains  largely  unrecorded.  That  this  insight  could  have  poetic  and  imaginative 
value  may  perhaps  shock  the  physiologist  but  it  can  hardly  surprise  the  reader  of 
the  Fleurs  du  Mal,  accustomed  to  the  harmonies  and  correspondences  of  the  avant- 
garde  poetry  contemporary  with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Bernard’s  life. 

We  may  be  grateful  for  this  carefully  oriented  book,  with  its  background  of  well- 
digested  reading,  its  focus  on  things  that  matter.  Dr.  Virtanen  shows  us  that  Bernard 
was  not  one  of  those  who  argue  vainly  about  science  and  scientisme,  but  one  for 
whom  the  pursuit  of  science  enriched  and  developed  the  spirit,  just  as  it  demon¬ 
strated  the  complex  inexhaustibility  of  nature.  The  extension  of  the  bounds  of 
our  studies  goes  on  apace,  and  this  book  shows  that  an  active  mind  can  do  much 
by  using  the  methods  and  ends  of  humanistic  scholarship  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
the  intellectual  history  of  mankind. 

Brown  University  Harcourt  Brown 

Parisier-Plottel,  Jeanine.  Les  Dialogues  de  Paul  Valéry.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires, 
1960.  Pp.  106.  NF  6. 

On  trouvera  dans  ce  livre  un  résumé  commenté  des  dialogues,  une  analyse  de  la 
composition,  des  notes  sur  les  sources  possibles.  Le  tout  est  élégant.  Le  sujet,  pris 
strictement,  était  pauvre.  Une  analyse  plus  fouillée  des  idées  aurait  pu  être  intéres¬ 
sante:  je  songe  par  exemple  à  un  parallèle  entre  Valéry  et  Wittgenstein  sur  la 
question  du  langage.  Mais  ces  idées  se  retrouvent  un  peut  partout  chez  Valéry:  leur 
examen  débordait  le  cadre  du  sujet.  D’ailleurs,  dans  ses  dialogues,  Valéry  se  pique 
d’être  honnête  homme,  causeur  mondain,  et  se  garde  d’appuyer  (l’auteur  de  l’étude 
marque  justement  la  différence  entre  Valéry  et  Platon).  Valéry  n’essaie  pas  d’éduquer, 
il  se  contente  d’éveiller.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  style,  une  analyse  critique  de  la 
phrase  de  Valéry  reste  à  faire,  pour  ses  qualités  et  aussi  pour  ses  défauts:  grâces 
surannées,  chevilles,  généralités  convenues  et  fugaces,  complaisance  pour  la  pointe. 
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Mais  aussi  bien,  une  telle  analyse,  elle  aussi,  débordait  sans  doute  le  cadre  du 
sujet  proposé. 

Indiana  University  Robert  Champigny 

Whiting,  Charles  G.  Valéry  jeune  poète.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires,  1960.  Pp.  154. 

NF  8. 

Sont  étudiées  les  "versions  primitives,  composées  entre  1890  et  1900,  des  poèmes 
qui  composent  L’Album  de  vers  anciens.”  Vu  le  peu  de  valeur  intrinsèque  des  textes, 
le  critique  pousse  ses  commentaires  dans  trois  directions:  les  poètes  sous  l’influence 
desquels  Valéry  fait  ses  classes,  les  préoccupations  qui  trouvent  quelque  écho  dans 
les  poèmes  du  jeune  homme,  les  amorces  enfin  des  poèmes  de  l’âge  mûr.  Tout  cela 
est  très  bien  fait.  On  trouve  aussi  dans  cette  étude  l’analyse  d’une  évolution.  Mais 
la  ligne  n’est  pas  très  nette.  Aussi  bien  ce  n’est  guère  que  dans  quelques  strophes  du 

Cimetière  marin  que  celui  qui  était  plutôt  moraliste  et  critique  trouvera  un  style 

poétiquement  valable  et  autonome.  De  ses  maîtres  symbolistes  et  parnassiens,  plus 
tard  classiques,  Valéry  a-t-il  tiré  autre  chose  que  des  fadeurs  et  des  tics?  D’autre 
part,  la  manière  dont  M.  Whiting  caractérise  l’évolution  en  question  (de  l’irréel  au 
réel)  est  un  de  ces  perroquets  auxquels  la  critique  littéraire  ferait  bien  de  tordre  le 
cou.  Un  poème  est  fait  de  vocables.  Les  vocables,  si  l’on  y  tient,  sont  la  "réalité” 

du  poème.  Par  “réel”  M.  Whiting  semble  surtout  entendre  “sensuel.”  De  fait, 

dans  la  lutte  que  le  jeune  Valéry  engage  contre  la  sensibilité  et  l’imagination 
passionnelles,  contre  l’infini  effrayant  qu’elles  révèlent,  la  sensualité  méditerranéenne 
se  présente  comme  une  alliée  de  l’intellect:  elle  délimite  comme  il  définit. 

Indiana  University  Robert  Champigny 
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New  NIB  Policy:  1.  All  items  listed  in 
Part  I  may  be  ordered,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  from  the  NIB.  We  have  most  of 
them  in  stock.  Remittance  must  accom¬ 
pany  individual  orders,  together  with 
reasonable  postage).  Sorry,  we  have  no 
free  materials. 

2.  All  items  in  Part  II  have  to  be  or¬ 
dered  from  your  favorite  book  and  rec¬ 
ord  dealer  or  from  the  addresses  given 
below.  The  NIB  cannot  grow  any  big¬ 
ger  and  will  no  longer  handle  these  ma¬ 
terials. 

PART  I 

If  you  are  NOT  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  please  send  in  your  $5.00  dues 
now. 

BOOKS: 

1 .  France  (Documentation  Française), 
96  pp.,  1959,  in  French  or  in  Eng.: 
$.90. 

2.  Mille  Ans  d’efforts  français  (Doc. 
Fr.),  96  p„  1960,  7"  x  6":  $2.00. 

S.  L’Economie  Française  (Doc.  Fr.), 
256  p„  1959:  .$2.25. 

4.  La  Politique  Sociale  de  la  France 
Doc.  Fr.),  224  p.,  1960:  $1.50. 

5 .  Introducing  France  (Centre  d’Echan- 
ges  Internationaux),  230  p.,  3"  x  4", 
in  English,  compact,  well  done:  $.80. 

6.  Poèmes  d’aujourd’hui  pour  les  en¬ 
fants  de  maintenant  (Edit  Ouvriè¬ 
res),  145  p.,  1958,  Prévert,  etc.:  $2.25. 

7.  Same  title  and  contents  as  No.  7, 
no  illustrations.  Le  Livre  du  Maitre, 
notes  and  explanations:  $1.75. 


8.  Précis  de  littérature  française,  for 
h.s.  and  college  freshmen,  85  p., 
French  faculty  of  McGill  Uinv., 
Launy  editor:  $2.00. 

9.  Le  Français  'Elémentaire  (Hachette), 
Mauger-Gougenheim,  two  booklets, 
112  p.  each:  $1.25  each.  Also  two 
sets  of  3  records  each:  $15.00  a  set. 

10.  Langue  et  civilisation  françaises 
(Hachette),  Mauger,  vol.  I,  230  p.: 
$2.10;  vol.  II,  280  p.  (36  of  photos): 
$2.60;  vol.  III,  304  p.,  $2.85;  vol. 
IV,  522  p.:  $3.10. 

11.  Speak  and  Read  French  ,vol.  II 
(Folkways,  Bégué),  a  topical  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  3000  words:  $1.50.  Also  rec¬ 
ords  for  Parts  I,  II  and  III  ($16.00, 
$12.00  and  $12.00). 

MAPS: 

20.  Notebook-size  maps  of  France:  $.02 
each. 

a)  cours  d’eau  et  villes  principales; 

b)  anciennes  provinces;  c)  départe¬ 
ments;  d)  agriculture;  c)  chemins 
de  fer;  f)  monuments  et  lieux  his¬ 
toriques;  g)  villes  historiques  et  ar¬ 
tistiques;  h)  villes  d’eau,  plages  et 
tourisme;  i)  carte  muette;  j)  Paris; 
k)  la  langue  française  dans  le 
monde. 

AIDE  MEMOIRE: 

Mémentos  USEL,  clear,  handy  guides 
and  charts,  7-12  pages,  card-board 
folders,  8"  x  5".  The  following  titles 
sell  for  $.65:  grammaire  française; 
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lecture  expliquée;  composition  fran¬ 
çaise;  orthographe;  Français  correct. 
These  titles  sell  for  $.75:  littérature 
française;  histoire;  géographie. 

SONGS: 

30.  Chantons  la  France  (Presses  d’Ile 
de  France),  53  songs:  $1.25. 

31.  12  sheets,  16  songs,  words  and  mu¬ 
sic:  $.25. 

32.  Dix  Chants  de  Noël  (P.  d’I.  de  F.): 
$.40. 

33.  Jouons,  dansons,  chantons  (Bloud  et 
Gay),  ed.  Arma:  $1.85. 

FILM-STRIPS: 

A)  Black  and  white:  $2.00  each,  or, 
any  five:  $7.50  (new  price). 
When  ordering,  please  always 
give  alternate  choice. 

35.  Geography:  Alsace;  Alpes;  Bretagne; 
Champagne;  Ile  de  France;  Jura; 
Languedoc;  Lorraine;  Normandie; 
Pyrénées;  Pyrénées  et  Jura;  la  Ga¬ 
ronne;  la  Garonne  et  le  Rhône;  la 
Loire;  le  Rhône;  la  Seine. 

40.  Art:  l’église  romane;  la  cathédrale 
gothique;  le  château  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  le  mont  St.  Michel;  la  cathé¬ 
drale  de  Chartres;  la  cathédrale  de 
Strasbourg;  Notre-Dame  de  Paris; 
Versailles;  Fontainebleau. 

45.  History:  Vercingétorix;  le  Moyen- 
Age;  la  Société  au  moyen-âge;  la 
Renaissance;  la  Réforme;  la  Monar¬ 
chie  absolue;  la  Siècle  de  Louis 
XIV;  la  Vie  française  aux  17e  et  18e 
siècles;  la  Révolution  et  l’Empire; 
la  Troisième  République;  la  France 
de  1871  à  1952;  Jeanne  d’Arc;  Louis 
XIV;  Napoléon;  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

50.  Paris  (general);  Paris  (rive  droite); 
Paris  (rive  gauche,  est);  Paris  (rive 
gauche,  ouest);  Paris  (le  Marais);  le 
Cœur  de  Paris. 

B)  Film-strips  in  color:  2.50  each 
(new  price). 

55.  La  Corse;  la  Cité  de  Carcassone; 


Paris;  la  Provence;  la  Côte  proven¬ 
çale;  l’Est;  File  de  France;  la  Nor¬ 
mandie;  la  Seine;  la  Loire;  le 
Rhône;  Villes;  l’Habitat  urbain; 
l’Habitat  rural;  la  Vie  urbaine  et 
rurale;  Villages  et  Maisons;  20  siè¬ 
cles  de  l’histoire  de  France. 

60.  Four  film-strips  in  color  on  Mod¬ 
em  Art:  1)  l’Impressionisme  et  le 
paysage  (de  Monet  à  Dufy);  2)  De¬ 
gas  et  Renoir;  3)  Van  Gogh,  Gau¬ 
guin  et  Rouault;  4)  de  Cézanne  à 
Picasso. 

POST  CARDS:  (to  decorate  classroom 
walls  and  Bulletin-boards).  Color 
photographs,  Yvon: 

65.  Chateaux  de  la  Loire;  Provence; 
Bretagne;  Alpes;  Paris  Monuments. 
Each  set  of  20  cards:  $2.00. 

REPRINTS: 

69.  “The  Rôle  of  the  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  in  our  Echools,”  V.  Ciof- 
fari,  MLJ,  Oct.  1956:  $.10  a  copy. 

70.  “French  in  the  elementary  schools,” 
a  bibliography,  1957:  $.10  a  copy. 

71.  “What  can  we  expect  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory?”  Vincenzo  Ciof- 
fari,  MLJ,  Jan.  1961:  $.10. 

72.  “Common  mistakes  in  grammar,” 

Harvitt:  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

73.  “Common  mistakes  in  pronuncia¬ 

tion,”  Gaudin:  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

74.  “Foreign  languages  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  Gaudin:  20  copies  for 
$1.00. 

75.  “Dynamic  French  culture,”  Eli 

Blume:  $.06. 

76.  “What  is  your  Realia  quotient?” 

Robinove:  $.06. 

77.  “Languages  for  life,”  Mario  Pei: 
$.06. 

78.  “On  French  science,”  a  short  bibiog¬ 
raphy,  L.  Sas:  $.06. 

79.  “Careers  in  modem  languages,” 
Gaudin,  1960:  $.20. 

80.  "Pattern  Drills,”  Pimsleur,  1960: 

$20. 

81 .  “Un  cours  d’exercises  structuraux 
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et  de  linguistique  appliquée,”  De¬ 
lattre,  1960:  $.20. 

82.  Report  of  The  FLES  Committee, 
National  Meeting,  1960,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  $.10. 

MISCELLANY: 

85.  Large  “cartes-postales-disques,  Pa¬ 
ris  scenes,  popular  songs:  $.60. 

86.  The  1961  wall  Calendar,  Yvon-Prae- 
ger,  $1.60,  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  March  1st. 

87.  French  flag,  40"  x  55":  $2.40. 

88.  Medals:  1— The  New  York  Chapter 

Spier’s  Medal:  $2.50;  2— AATF 

Shield:  $1.00;  3— Fleur-de-lys  Pin 
(one  for  Jr.  h.s.,  one  for  Sr.  h.s.): 
$1.00;  4— from  the  Paris  Mint:  "La 
Minerve”  de  Brenet,  41  mm.,  and 
5— "Les  Armes  de  Paris,”  32  mm.: 
$2.50  each. 

89.  The  New  York  Chapter  Certificates 
of  Merit:  $.03  each. 

OUT  OF  PRINT  AND  UNAVAILABLE: 
a)  The  Garden  City  Language  Mon¬ 
ograph;  b)  Audio-Visual  Aids  and 
Techniques;  c)  Cleveland  Juvenile 
French;  d)  Terres  et  Villages  de 
France;  e)  Caullery’s  French  science 
and  its  discoveries  from  the  17th 
cent. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THE  NIB  IS 

CLOSED  ALL  SUMMER.  ALL  ORDERS 
MUST  BE  IN  BEFORE  JUNE  1st. 

PART  II 

Do  NOT  order  any  longer  from  the  NIB 

the  following  items. 

BOOKS: 

100.  Beginning  French  in  Grade  III,  in 
Grade  IV:  write  to  The  Grade 
Teacher,  23  Leroy  Ave.,  Darien, 
Conn. 

101.  Les  Albums  de  l'Oncle  Max:  Frances 
Patterson,  18  Beverly  PL,  Dayton 
19,  O. 

102.  Mes  Premières  Leçons  de  français: 
D.  C.  Heath,  475  S.  Dean  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. 


103.  Opportunities  for  foreign  languages, 
Huebener,  86  p.:  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  manuals,  1011  E.  Tremont 
Ave.,  New  York  60. 

104.  Foreign  language  laboratories  in 
schools  and  colleges  ($.50),  and, 
Modern  foreign  languages  in  high 
schools  ($1.00),  and.  Mod.  for  lang.: 
a  Counselor’s  Guide,  67  p.,  1960 
($.30):  all  three,  prepaid,  at  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25. 

105.  Education  in  France,  Yale  French 
studies,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

106.  Materials  List  for  use  by  language 
teachers:  M.L.A.  Research  Center, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  II. 

107.  ‘Effective  Methods  for  teaching  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  Huebener,  1959 
($3.00),  and,  Audio-Visual  Tech¬ 
niques  in  teaching  for.  lang.,  Hue¬ 
bener,  1960  ($3.25):  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  3, 

108.  Modern  Languages  and  Latin,  grades 
8-12,  1959  ($1.00):  B.  of  Ed.,  Ill 
Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

110.  All  the  Didier  publications:  Chil¬ 
ton  Co.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia  39,  Pa.: 

readers:  La  maison  d’autrefois; 

Pionnier  des  grands  lacs;  Médecin 
sous  les  tropiques;  Images  de  Jeane 
mermoz;  Marie-Claire;  M.  et  Mme 
Curie  ($.75). 

classics:  Andromaque;  Les  Femmes 
savantes  ($1.00). 

Premier  dictionnaire  en  Images 
($2.50);  Dictionnaire  fondamental 
($2.50).  Vers  la  France  ($1.25).  Cou¬ 
leurs  de  l’histoire.  Le  Français  fon¬ 
damental  du  1er  degré,  et.  Le  F.  f. 
du  2nd  degré.  Vocabulaire  d’initia¬ 
tion  à  la  critique  littéraire.  Records: 
Prononciation  du  français,  and.  In¬ 
tonation  du  français. 

111.  French  for  Secondary  Schools,  sug¬ 
gested  content  and  organization  for 
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four-  and  six-year  sequences:  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Secondary  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment,  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  Albany  (1960,  206 
PO- 

llS.  All  the  Larousse,  Hachette,  Dela- 
grave,  Hatier,  etc.  All  the  books 
and  publications  from  the  French 
publishers:  from  your  favorite  book 
dealer,  or  European  Publishers  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  or,  French  Book  Guild, 
1860  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or, 
Paris  Book  Center,  31  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Ask  them 
for  individual  catalogues. 

120.  Artistic  Post  Cards:  La  Folklore  de 
France,  20  different  folders  ($1.25 
each);  Children’s  Costumes  of  the 
Provinces,  40-57  cards  ($.10  each); 
Paris  through  the  centuries,  16 
cards  ($2.10);  Vieux  Paris  pitto¬ 
resque  ($2.10);  French  Fashion 
through  the  Ages  ($2.10);  Coats  of 
Arms,  25  cards  ($3.10);  Santos  de 
la  Crèche  provençale  ($3.10),  and 
others:  write  to  Ernst  Eisele,  97 
Fort  Place,  Staten  Island  1,  N.Y. 

124.  French  Wall  Maps  (Delagrave,  Ha¬ 
tier,  etc.  .  .  ):  Paris  Book  Center,  31 
West  46th  St.,  New  York,  or,  De- 
noyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravens- 
wood  Ave.,  Chicago  40. 

125.  Map  of  Regional  Costumes  and 
Coifs,  in  color  ($2.25),  in  black  and 
white  ($1.253:  Valentine  Tonone, 
p.o.  box  882  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

126.  Plan  de  Paris  à  vol  d’oiseau  (Blon¬ 
del  la  Rougery)  ($1.85):  Paris  Book 
Center,  31  West  46th  Street,  NYC. 

127.  Successful  Devices  in  Teaching 
French,  186  p.,  1957,  Sr.  Georgiana 
($2.50):  write  to  Weston  Walch,  box 
1075,  Portland,  Maine. 

128.  Tableaux  Muraux:  write  to  T.  Bie- 
ber,  Totoket  R.,  Quaker  Hill,  Conn. 

130.  All  records  imported  from  France 
(Encyclopédie  Sonore;  Sonorama; 


Hachette;  Babar;  etc.  .  .  ),  and 
American-made  records:  from  your 
favorite  record  dealer,  or  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  Publishers  Representatives, 
1475  Broadway,  NYC  or 
Folkways  Records  and  Services,  117 
West  46th  St.,  NYC,  or 
Goldsmith  Music  Shop,  401  West 
42nd  St.,  NYC,  or 
Lorraine  Music  Co.,  p.o.  box  131, 
Long  Island  4,  N.Y. 

(Ask  them  for  individual  catalogues.) 
131.  Booklets  of  plastic  records  (Sono¬ 
rama  type),  Parlons  Français,  1st 
and  2nd  years:  Modern  Language 
Project,  172  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
16. 

135.  Films  (rental  programs):  FACSEA, 
972  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC. 

140.  Subscriptions  to 

France-Amérique,  weekly:  127  E.  81 
St.,  NYC.  ■ 

Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française,  out 
of  existence. 

L’Express,  Paris  weekly:  Howard 
Publications,  1475  Broadway,  NYC. 
France-Actuelle,  221  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

All  French  papers  and  magazines: 
European  Publishers  Representa¬ 
tives,  1475  Broadway,  NYC. 

145.  Tape-recording  service,  French  rec¬ 
ords  borrowing  service;  and  French 
News,  Education  in  France,  two 
quarterly  publications;  and.  Office 
du  Tourisme  Universitaire  (Summer 
tours  and  studies):  address  requests 
to  972  Fifth  Ave.,  NY. 

NDEÀ  1962  Language  Institutes 

Directions  for  preparing  proposals  for 
the  Institutes  will  be  mailed  to  college 
and  university  presidents  sometime  in 
May  1961.  If  you  are  interested  in  sub¬ 
mitting  a  proposal  for  an  Institute  you 
should  get  in  touch  with  your  president. 
Director  of  the  Language  Institute  Unit 
in  the  Language  Development  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Education  is  Dr.  Lawrence 
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Poston,  Jr.,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma. 

NDEA  Institutes  begin  third  year 
Program  is  expanded 

Nearly  3,200  elementary  and  secondary 
school  language  teachers  will  attend  55 
National  Defense  Language  Institutes  to 
be  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1961 
and  five  regular-session  Institutes  to  be 
conducted  in  the  1961-62  academic  year. 

This  will  be  the  third  year  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Language  Institute  program, 
authorized  under  Title  VI  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 

Total  cost  of  the  Institutes  program 
will  be  $6  million  of  which  $5,257,000 
will  be  used  for  the  summer  Institutes 
and  $743,000  for  the  regular  session  In¬ 
stitutes.  Enrollees  from  public  schools 
receive  stipends  of  $75  a  week  and  $15 
for  each  dependent.  Private  school  en¬ 
rollees  receive  no  stipends  but  attend 
the  Institutes  without  charge. 

Enrollment: 

Enrollment  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  summer  Institutes  will  be  as 
follows:  1,105  French  teachers,  228  Ger¬ 
man  teachers,  196  Russian  teachers,  1,029 
Spanish  teachers,  24  Italian  teachers,  and 
40  Modern  Hebrew  teachers,  or  a  total 
of  2,622.  Hebrew  is  being  added  to  the 
list  of  languages  being  taught  at  the  In¬ 
stitutes  for  the  first  time.  Italian  was 
added  last  year  to  the  other  four  com¬ 
monly  taught  languages,  Bowdoin  and 
Georgetown  will  offer  their  programs  for 
native  speakers  of  French  now  teaching 
in  U.S.  schools. 

Elementary  school  teachers  to  enroll  at 
the  summer  Institutes  will  include  188 
French  teachers,  41  German  teachers,  and 
209  Spanish  teachers,  or  a  total  of  438. 

Regular-session  Institutes  will  enroll 

23  French,  20  Spanish,  30  Russian  and 

24  German  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  10  Spanish  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers. 


Institutes  Abroad: 

The  Soviet  Union,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  the  scene  of  three  NDEA 
Language  Institutes  this  summer.  All 
participants  will  have  attended  previous 
Language  Institutes  in  1959  or  1960. 

UNESCO  Courier  Offered 
in  four  languages 

The  Unesco  Courier  is  published 
monthly  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Russian  and  United  States  residents  may 
order  any  edition  from  the  UNESCO 
Publications  Center,  801  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  New  York. 

News  from  the  Foreign  Language 
Program  Research  Center 

According  to  the  Foreign  Language 
Program  Research  Center  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  11,300  teachers  of  French, 
11,000  teachers  of  Spanish,  2600  teachers 
of  German,  425  of  Italian,  375  of  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  125  of  Hebrew.  These  incom¬ 
plete  returns,  including  figures  on  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  languages,  add  up  to  nearly 
26,000,  and  so  we  may  estimate  a  total 
of  about  35,000  foreign-language  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  public  high  schools. 

Another  survey  of  the  FL  Program  Re¬ 
search  Center  gives  figures  on  modern 
foreign-language  faculties  and  enroll¬ 
ments  in  higher  education.  In  1959-60 
there  were  8738  teachers  of  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages  in  1052  institutions.  They 
included  3567  teachers  of  French,  2806 
teachers  of  Spanish,  2364  of  German,  713 
of  Russian,  and  426  of  Italian.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  courses 
in  the  foreign  literature  were  conducted 
in  the  foreign  language,  it  was  reported 
that  3929  (67%)  were  so  taught. 

While  the  total  number  of  students  in 
college  and  universities  increased  3.7%, 
modern  foreign-language  enrollment  went 
up  13.7%,  10%  higher  than  the  increase 
in  total  enrollment.  Here  are  the  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  by  language:  Rus¬ 
sian,  57%,  French,  14%,  German,  13%, 
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Spanish,  9%,  and  Italian,  4%.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  each  of  the  major  languages 
in  the  total  modern  foreign-language  en¬ 
rollment  in  1959:  French,  37%,  Spanish, 
28%,  German,  25%,  Russian,  5%,  and 
Italian,  2%. 

Returns  from  about  70%  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  the  country  show 
that  foreign  languages  are  being  taught 
in  1450  public  school  districts  and  in 
4020  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The  Research  Center  hopes  to  have  com¬ 
plete  enrollment  figures  within  a  few 
months. 

Trends  in  New  Hampshire 

According  to  information  gathered  by 
André  Paquette,  Director  of  FL  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  New  Hampshire,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  trend  in  FL  offerings  in  New 
Hampshire  1960-61  is  a  continual  in¬ 
crease  in  longer  sequences  of  study.  15 
out  of  86  schools  offer  four  years  of 
French.  No  large  school  offers  less  than 
three  years  of  French.  Three  years  ago 
less  than  half  the  schools  offered  a  three- 
year  program.  In  1958-59  two-thirds  of 
them  offered  three  years.  In  1959-60, 
three  quarters  offered  three  years.  This 
year  85%  of  the  schools  offered  at  least 
a  three  year  program.  Of  the  86  public 
high  schools,  one  school  with  grades  9 
and  10  only  offers  no  FL  courses  and 
one  school  offers  Latin  only.  84  schools 
offer  French.  Enrollments  in  MFLs  and 
in  all  FLs  have  increased  each  year  of 
the  past  four:  MFLs,  57-58,  17.7%;  58- 
59,  21.1%;  59-60,  22.9%;  60-61,  25.7%, 
FLs,  57-58,  30.7%;  58-59,  34.%8;  59-60, 
35.9%;  60-61,  38.4%.  Latin,  57-58, 

14.0%;  58-59,  13.3%;  59-60,  13.0%;  60- 
61,  12%.  French,  57-58,  16%;  58-59, 
18.4%;  59-60,  19.8%;  60-61,  22.9%. 

MLA  Foreign  Language  Program 
has  materials  available 

The  MLA  has  available  at  minimum 
costs  of  prints,  a  FLES  packet,  UNESCO 
workpapers,  MLA  Foreign  Language  Bul¬ 


letins  and  other  materials.  A  list  of  avail¬ 
able  items  may  be  obtained  from  the 
MLA  Foreign  Language  Program  Re¬ 
search  Center,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  3,  New  York. 

Certification  by  Examination 

On  6  Jan.  1961,  Pennsylvania  gave  ex¬ 
aminations  to  foreign  born  applicants  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  examination  consisted  of  a  written 
test  on  professional  preparation  and  oral 
and  written  tests  to  determine  FL  com¬ 
petence.  Names  and  addresses  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  thus  qualify  by  examination  will 
be  made  available  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  Beginning  in  1963  all 
new  language  teachers  must  pass  a  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  examinations  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  before  being  certified. 

Skiing  in  France 

More  than  500,000  skiers  zoomed  or 
tumbled  down  the  various  slopes  in  the 
French  Aps,  Jura  and  Pyrenees  this  year. 
The  number  of  skiers  increases  at  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  annual  rate  of  20  percent,  and 
winter  sports  and  resorts  really  are  on 
the  up  and  up  in  France. 

There  are  some  60  first-class  winter 
resorts  in  France,  with  20  large  skating 
rinks,  30  cable  cars  and  gondolas,  60  lifts 
and  159  tows.  And  at  75  licensed  schools 
at  various  mountain  spas,  1,200  skilled 
teachers  this  year  have  given  about  three 
million  hours  of  instruction  to  groups 
and  individuals. 

Skiing  for  schools: 

In  a  fast-developing  French  education¬ 
al  innovation,  whole  public  and  private 
school  classes  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades 
now  move  for  a  month  to  a  winter  re¬ 
sort  where  they  have  their  normal  school 
classes  from  early  morning  until  lunch¬ 
time,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  out 
on  the  ski  slopes.  In  the  evening  there 
is  homework,  dinner  and  entertainment. 

This  winter,  more  than  15,000  public 
school  children  in  370  Paris  area  classes 
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and  from  50  schools  in  other  French 
cities  have  gone  to  these  so-called  classes 
de  neige  (snow-classes)  in  the  mountains. 
Cost  to  the  parents,  after  subsidies  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments:  only  30  cents  a  day.  Many 
more  thousands  of  children  from  private 
schools  have  the  same  sort  of  month  at 
a  winter  resort,  but  usually  at  an  un¬ 
subsidized  cost  of  about  $3.00  a  day, 
transportation  and  everything  else  in¬ 
cluded. 

Snoui  Scholarships: 

Nor  are  "older”  youth  up  to  25-year- 
olds  being  neglected.  The  High  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Youth  and  Sports  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  this  winter  has  granted 
3,300  "snow-scholarships”  to  young  fac¬ 
tory  and  office  workers  for  a  week's  ski¬ 
ing.  And  over  the  Christmas-New  Year 
vacation,  1,500  similar  scholarships  were 
given  to  university  students. 

The  High  Commission  also  gives  ma¬ 
terial  and  financial  help  to  organizations 
and  clubs  which  arrange  ski  excursions. 

Biggest  ski  school: 

Among  the  many  such  organizations, 
the  Union  Nationale  des  Centres  de 
Montagne  (UNCM)  is  the  dynamic  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  nation-wide  mountaineering 
and  skiing  movement  of  French  young 
people.  Since  the  Liberation,  when  it 
was  founded  by  various  youth  groups, 
it  has  acquired  968  accommodations  in 
17  chalets  in  the  Alps  and  Pyreness. 
During  the  winter  months,  its  600,000 
hours  fo  ski  instruction  make  it  far  and 
away  the  biggest  ski  school  in  France 
and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Besides  offering  its  members  minimal 
rates  for  transportation  (with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  French  National  Rail¬ 
roads),  lodging,  food,  ski  lifts  and  ski  in¬ 
struction,  the  UNCM  also  provides  ski 
equipment  for  next  to  nothing.  And  in 
the  evenings,  free  concerts,  dances, 
movies  and  lectures  add  fun  and  cul¬ 


tural  interest  to  the  holiday. 

Occupational  breakdown  of  young  ski¬ 
ers  using  UNCM  facilities  in  the  past 
year:  office  employees— 37  percent;  fac¬ 
tory  and  other  wage  earners— 28  percent; 
students— 22.5  percent;  trade  and  liberal 
professions— 8.3  percent;  farm  youth— 2.2 
percent;  without  occupation— 2  percent. 

Sometimes  using  the  school  "snow- 
class”  formula  of  a  month  divided  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  activities  and  skiing, 
sometimes  the  one-week  formula  of  the 
High  Commission’s  "snow-scholarships,” 
various  large  French  business  enterprises 
—mostly  through  their  employee  associa¬ 
tions— also  are  sending  groups  of  young 
employees  to  UNCM  chalets  and  equiva¬ 
lent  facilities  in  the  mountains. 

Economics 

Though  some  official  returns  still  are 
being  counted,  it  is  now  well  confirmed 
that  the  French  economy  made  good 
progress  in  1960.  Currency  was  sound, 
prices  stable,  inflation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  practically  non-existent.  Agricul¬ 
tural  crops  were  large,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  expanded  another  seven  to  eight 
percent,  gross  national  product  increased 
at  least  5.5  percent,  a  rising  living  stand¬ 
ard  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Total  exports  (estimated  at  $6.9 
billion)  and  imports  ($6.3  billion)  in¬ 
creased  to  record  levels,  and  the  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  enlarged  France’s 
reserves  of  gold  and  hard  currency  to 
more  than  $2  billion,  even  though  for¬ 
eign  debts  were  repaid,  some  in  advance. 

The  1961  budget  totalling  $14  billion 
—France’s  highest  ever— is  based  confi¬ 
dently  on  the  expectation  that  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  will  continue  to  rise  at 
a  rate  of  5.5  percent  or  better.  So  it  is 
roughly  by  this  proportion  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  raise  pensions,  fam¬ 
ily  allowances,  and  wages  and  salaries 
of  state  employees.  These  raises  will  add 
some  $250  million  to  the  nation’s  ex¬ 
penditures  this  year.  Scientific  research 
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will  receive  $280  million.  The  project 
independent  French  nuclear  striking  force 
has  been  allocated  $350  million.  Subsidies 
to  public  housing  will  be  increased,  as 
will  aid  to  agriculture  and  to  industrial 
reconversion  and  decentralization.  Invest¬ 
ment  to  stimulate  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  production  in  Algeria  is  25  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1960  figure.  But  the  bur- 
dfen  of  the  highest  French  budget  in  his¬ 
tory  is  not  calculated  to  fall  on  the  tax¬ 
payer;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  benefit 
from  slight  tax  reductions.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
panding  economy  which  budget  experts 
count  on  to  finance  the  new  government 
expenditures. 

Secondary  Decentralization  Needed 

According  to  the  daily  Combat  “alarm 
is  being  expressed  by  some  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  original  mistake  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  all  aspects  of  French  life  in 
Paris  may  now  be  repeated  on  a  re¬ 
gional  level,”  because  of  the  rapid  recent 
development  of  certain  provincial  cen¬ 
ters.  Through  a  joint  effort  of  private 
enterprise  and  government  there  has 
been  a  heartening  industrial  decentrali¬ 
zation  from  Paris  in  recent  years.  How¬ 
ever,  half  of  the  plants  involved  before 
1959,  and  38  per  cent  since  then,  have 
relocated  only  45  to  125  miles  from  Pa¬ 
ris.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  past  five 
years,  a  considerable  concentration  of  in¬ 
dustrial  facilities  has  developed  in  other 
urban  centers,  such  as  Lyons  (262  per¬ 
missions  to  build  new  factories),  Lille- 
Roubaix-Tourcoing  (192),  Bordeaux  (98), 
Rouen  (93),  Nantes  (88),  Metz-Thionville 
(74),  Nancy  57),  Besançon  (53),  Rennes 
(33). 

Bull  in  the  Pampas 

The  Compagnie  des  Machines  Bull  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  $2,850,000  contract  for  de¬ 
livery  of  mechanical  and  electronic  data 
processing  machines  to  Yacimientos  Pe- 
trollferos  Fiscales,  the  State-owned  oil 


company  which  by  1962  expects  to  fill 
all  Argentina’s  oil  needs.  Included  in  the 
contract  is  one  large  electronic  ensem¬ 
ble,  the  Gamma  60,  which  can  analyse 
and  resolve  all  the  calculation  problems 
of  the  industry,  from  prospecting  to  pro¬ 
duction,  refining,  distribution  and  sales. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  can  handle  pay¬ 
roll  and  administrative  procedures  and 
work  out  operations  research  and  scien¬ 
tific  calculations.  Two  other  firms  en¬ 
tered  into  contract  negotiations,  but  af¬ 
ter  long  consideration  the  French  com¬ 
pany’s  machines  were  accepted.  Bull  has 
also  received  orders  for  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  mechanical  data  proc¬ 
essing  machines  from  other  Argentina 
firms. 

Meanwhile,  IBM-France— in  line  with 
a  growing  trend  in  France  to  raise  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  financial  and  stock  markets 
instead  of  relying  on  French  industry’s 
traditional  auto-financing  or  on  credits 
or  loans  from  state  institutions— has  of¬ 
fered  a  public  issue  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  5  percent  bonds  at  $40  each.  The 
company,  whose  management  and  organi¬ 
zation  are  entirely  French,  in  the  1950- 
1960  period  has  expanded  its  personnel 
from  2,000  to  6,200;  annual  income  from 
$6  million  to  $63.8  million;  and  annual 
value  of  its  exports  (95  percent  of  them 
in  convertible  currencies)  from  $320,000 
to  $18.4  million. 

Smallest-Best  of  Its  Type 

The  Pierre  Couffin  Company  in  France 
has  designed  a  new  24  by  36  camera 
called  “Malik  Reflex,”  with  a  variable- 
focus  objective  (35-75mm).  Having  a 
width  of  6cm  (2 /s  inches)  and  a  length 
of  8cm  (3  ya  inches),  it  is  the  smallest 
camera  of  its  type  in  the  world.  Tests 
have  been  successful,  and  an  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  assembly  line  with  the  latest  preci¬ 
sion  machines  will  turn  out  the  Malik 
Reflex  camera  for  the  home  and  world 
markets  before  the  end  of  this  year. 


A  new  French  teaching  film 
for  beginning  students 


ICI 
ON 
PARLE 
FRANÇAIS 

16MM  COLOR  •  21  MINUTES  •  SALE  PRICE  $225  •  A  1960  RELEASE 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANÇAIS”  is  an  elementary  film  about  Quebec 
and  its  surrounding  countryside— a  setting  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  French.  Historically  the  area  reflects  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Linguistically  it  represents  an  area  where 
French  has  survived  as  a  spoken  language  long  after  the  entrance  of 
the  English  language. 

The  narrative  is  delivered  at  a  slow  pace  and  is  kept  simple.  Sentences 
are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
frequency  words  or  easily  recognizable  cognates. 

Produced  by  International  Film  Bureau  Inc.  Educational  consultant: 
Roger  Pillet,  University  of  Chicago.  Narrated  by:  Marie-Antoinette 
Martin,  University  of  Chicago. 


OTHER  FRENCH  FILMS 

HISTOIRE  DE  POISSONS 
11  min.  $60 

AU  RESTAURANT 
11  min.  $60 


QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  min.  $60 

L'ARRIVEE  A  PARIS 

11  min.  $60 

LA  FAMILLE  MARTIN 
18  min.  $110 


L'ENTENTE  CORDIALE 
10  min.  $60 

DEPART  DE  GRANDES  VACANCES 
11  min.  $60 


COURSES  ET  ACHATS 
11  min.  $60 

VISAGES  DE  LA  VILLE  LUMIERE 
22  min.  $110 


To  Rent:  Apply  to  your  local  film  source. 
To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 


International  Jilrn  Bureau  Jnc. 

332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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a  public 
service 
to  the 

teaching  profession 

Offered  without  charge  to  every  interested  teacher 

Communicate 

News,  notes  and  reviews  of  the  latest  developments’  in 
teaching-  will  be  found  in  COMMUNICATE,  the  News¬ 
letter  devoted  to  Language  and  Teaching. 

Inquiry  Service 

Questions  relating  to  methodology,  procedure,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  materials  in  language  teaching  and  speech 
therapy,  will  be  answered  by  a  staff  of  noted  educators. 
E.T.L.’s  INQUIRY  SERVICE  is  designed  solely  to  help 
teachers  find  the  answers  to  pressing  problems  through 
a  vast  collection  of  technical  research  material  and  the 
personal  experiences  of  its  staff. 


Please  feel  free  to  ask  for  either  of  these  services. 


Teaching  Research  &  Technology 


DIVISION 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

5034  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 


a  new  idea  in  teaching 


French  reading 


Adopted  across 
the  United  States 
by  Colleges 
and  Schools 


272  pages  $4.50 


Skills  and  Techniques  for  Reading  French  is  now  being  used  throughout  the 
country  in  French  reading  courses.  Here  is  a  new  method  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  reading  French,  building  vocabulary,  and  extracting  meaning  without  word- 
for-word  translation.  It  provides  systematic  training  in  those  special  skills  and 
techniques  that  promote  efficient  reading. 

The  authors  are  Louise  C.  Seibert,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus,  of  Goucher 
College,  and  Lester  G,  Crocker,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  at  Goucher  College. 

CONTENTS: 

part  i,  Vocabulary  Building:  1,  A  Study  of  Cognates;  2,  Formation  of  French  Words; 
3,  Recognition  of  Verb  Forms;  4,  Guessing  Word  Meanings  by  Inference  from  the 
Context;  5,  A  Study  of  Important  Key  Words 

part  ii,  A  Study  of  the  Sentence:  6,  Recognition  of  the  Main  Elements  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence;  7,  Understanding  Sentence  Structure 

part  hi,  Rapid  Reading  with  a  Purpose:  8,  Finding  Rapidly  the  Main  Elements  of 
a  Sentence;  9,  Grasping  the  Interplay  between  Various  Elements;  10,  Finding  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Idea  of  a  Selection 

part  iv,  Reading  for  Precise  Understanding 

Write  for  your  90-day  free  examination  copy  today! 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Press 

Baltimore  18,  Maryland 
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ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  Language 


A  coordinated  set  of  materials  designed  to  provide 
a  beginning  skill  in  Reading  the  Language. 

isigned  by  MARJORIE  LOWRY  PEI,  Foreign  Language  Consultant 


&M£xZi’ Teœc/céî  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  FLASH  CARDS 

to  sets  as  illustrated: 


FRENCH  VOCABULARY  WORDS: 

Set  of  51  cards  have  word  and  picture  on 
one  side,  picture  only  on  back. 

FRENCH  PHRASE-SENTENCE  CARDS: 

Set  of  51  cards,  designed  for  combining 
2  or  3  cards  to  form  a  sentence. 


No  English  used  in  either  set:  Pamphlet  enclosed  gives  directions  for  use, 
key  to  pronunciation,  English  translation,  games  to  play.  Card  sire  3"  x  6". 
List  price  per  set  $1.00. 


French  Language  Workbooks 


The  transition  from  the  vocabulary 
word  cards  and  phrase-sentence 
cards  is  carefully  planned.  Generous 
illustrations  provide  conversational 
material.  Exercises  require  the  child  to 
write  the  foreign  language  words 
correctly.  Progression  from  page  to 
page  is  meticulously  planned.  No  English 
is  used  on  work  pages.  For  the  teacher, 
the  back  of  the  books  have  page  by 
page  directions  for  use,  and  a  vocabulary 
with  translations.  64  8  W  x  11"  pages. 

Price  $1  .00 

SCHOOL  AIDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Distributors 

8986  Manchester  Ave.  C,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 

THE  GELLES-WIDMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

AMINATION  ORDER  FORM  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  TEACHING  MATERIALS 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

u  may  send  me  .  complete  set(s)  of  You  may  bill  me  at  your  low  examination  price  of 

inch  Teaching  Materials,  consisting  of  one  set  $2.00  per  set  which  includes  postage  and  handling, 

nch  Vocabulary  Words,  one  set  French  Phrase-  (List  price  is  $3.00  PLUS  postage  and  handling.) 

itence  Cards,  and  one  copy  of  the  workbook,  within  ten  days  I  Will:  (a)  remit  $2.00  per  set;  or 

itudie  le  français.”  (b)  return  the  set(s)  and  owe  you  nothing. 

(Not  more  than  three  sets  at  the  Examination  Price.) 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  a  desire  to  improve  oral  proficiency  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN  RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty. 

First  and  second  year  courses  offered  in  all  five  languages. 

Complete  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  advanced  courses  in  Italian  and  Russian,  together  with  meth¬ 
ods  courses  for  prospective  and  practicing  teachers. 

First  term:  June  16  to  July  21 
Second  term:  July  24  to  August  26 

Applications  accepted  from  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  or  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  study. 

Completely  new  electronic  language  lab. 

Comfortable  surroundings  in  one  of  the  University’s  best  residences. 
Extensive  social  and  outdoor  activities  for  each  language  group. 

For  information  write: 

Director,  Language  House 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 
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Announcing 


Perspectives  de  la  littérature  française 

edited  by  David  M.  Dougherty,  University  of  Oregon,  and  Doris  E. 
Hernried,  City  College  of  San  Francisco 

Designed  as  a  reader  for  the  second-year  course,  this  absorbing  com¬ 
pilation  includes  original  selections  from  the  works  of  twenty-eight 
outstanding  French  authors  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  Introductory  essays  (in  French)  preface  each  century 
and  there  are  biographical  sketches  of  each  author  and  his  work. 
Vocabulary,  index. 

April  1961  448  pp.  $5.50 

Other  Recent  Texts 

Anthologie  de  la  littérature  française 

edited  by  Henri  Clouard  and  Robert  Leggewie,  Pomona  College 

Tome  I  Des  origines  à  la  fin  du  dix-huitième  siècle 
1960  438  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

Tome  II  Dix-neuvième  et  Vingtième  Siècles 
1960  468  pp.  illus.  $6.50 

Elementary  Oral  and  Written  French 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1959  416  pp.  illus.  $4.75 

Tapes  available  for  use  with  text 

The  Language  Laboratory  and  Modern 
Language  Teaching 

by  Edward  M.  Stack,  Villanova  University 

1960  157  pp.  illus.  $3.95 

Review  of  Basic  French 

by  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University 
1960  184  pp.  paperbound  $1.95 

French  Stories,  Plays  and  Poetry: 

A  First-Year  College  Reader 

edited  by  Elliott  M.  Grant,  Murray  Sachs,  and  Richard  B.  Grant 
1959  288  pp.  paperbound  $2.95 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 
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Widely  Atclaimed... 
Singularly  Effective— 

O'BRIEN  and 
LAFRANCE 


New  First-Year  French 
New  Second-Year  French 

The  books  that  set  new  standards 
in  high-school  French.  Many  edu¬ 
cators  have  labeled  them  "incom¬ 
parable"  for  their  extreme  teach¬ 
ability  and  incredibly  high  level  of 
student  interest. 


Home  Office:  Boston 
Sales  Offices:  New  York  11 
Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 

ginn  and 
company 


Teaching  Aids 

Tapes  for  New  First-Year  French  are 

available  in  two  forms.  Tapes  for  New 
Second-Year  French  are  now  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Tests  (by  Brooks)  available  for 
both  books.  Also  three  LP  records, 
Teachers’  Manual  and  Key  for  New 
First-Year  French.  Write  your  near¬ 
est  Ginn  sales  office  for  details. 


MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS-REPRESENTATIVES.  INC. 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Hachette's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Prei*  in  the  U.S.A. 
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LANGENSCHEIDT 


Your  guide  to  highest  quality 

and  dependability  in  foreign 
language  dictionaries  now  published 
in  the  U.S.  by 

iB-AJRIINriES  <S 

NOBLE  ,  Inc. 


UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 
French-English  /  English-French 

This  superb  two-in-one  edition  contains  about  30,000  entries.  Recently  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date,  it  covers  current  idioms  and  words  from 
everyday  expressions.  Here  are  some  other  special  features: 


•  for  the  most  commonly  used  words  and  phrases,  several  translations 
are  given  (including  gender  and  number) 

•  Selections  on  public  notices,  numerals,  weights  and  measures 

•  extensive  list  of  French  irregular  verbs  and  their  principal  parts 

•  light,  handy  (3  x  414)  and  sturdy;  durable  plastic  covers 

For  students,  general  readers  and  travelers,  here  is  the  one  perfect  vol¬ 
ume  for  quick  reference.  384  pages.  Only  $.95 

All  Langenscheidt  dictionaries  and  language  books  are  available  from  BARNES  A  NOBLE 


Reliable,  convenient,  economical — two  invaluable  study  aids: 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Charles  Duff.  A  practical  introduction,  3,000  important  words  for  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  writing  French.  Every-day  Handbook.  Paper  $1.95  Cloth  $2.50 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

Francis  M.  DuMont.  A  complete  review  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  verbs, 
idioms,  exercises,  etc.  College  Outline  Series  Paper  $1.50 

BARNES  &  NOBLE,  INC. 

105  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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Active  French 

for  the  language  laboratory 

Book  One 

FERNAND  MARTY  &  ELIZABETH  SAUNDERS 


This  course  applies  the  findings  of  structural  linguistics.  The  most  frequen 
structures  of  cultured  conversational  French  have  been  selected  and  classified 
The  student  progresses  by  minimal  steps  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  comple; 
structures.  Only  one  structure  is  presented  at  a  time  and  it  is  thoroughly  prac 
ticed  before  a  new  one  is  introduced. 

The  grammar  taught  in  this  course  is  entirely  based  on  the  spoken  forn 
of  the  language;  the  spelling  is  presented  after  the  spoken  form  has  been  prac 
ticed. 

All  the  class  and  laboratory  exercises  are  designed  to  keep  the  student  ac 
tive.  The  student  does  not  merely  repeat  what  the  teacher  says;  he  has  to  for 
mulate  sentences.  Each  chapter  also  includes  exercises  in  free  expression  and  th< 
student  is  trained  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  language  to  the  expression  o: 
his  own  ideas. 

Each  chapter  contains  a  cyclic  review  of  the  vocabulary,  structures,  spoker 
forms,  and  spelling  rules  taught  in  previous  chapters. 

Line  drawings  are  used  for  the  presentation  of  many  vocabulary  items  anc 
to  stimulate  free  expression. 

This  course  has  been  tested  on  the  high  school  and  college  levels  and  il 
has  proved  successful  from  the  ninth  grade  up. 

TEACHER’S  GUIDE 

This  guide  is  a  complete  step-by-step  description  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  class,  in  the  laboratory,  and  at  home.  Spoken  and  written  tests  are  included 
for  each  chapter.  480  pages.  $5.00.  To  be  published  on  May  25,  1961. 

STUDENT’S  WORKBOOK 

This  workbook  is  to  be  used  in  class,  in  the  laboratory,  and  at  home.  275 
pages.  $3.00.  To  be  published  on  May  25,  1961. 

20%  professional  discount  on  books  if  payment  and  self-addressed  label 
accompany  order. 

RECORDINGS 

The  recordings  will  be  available  on  tape,  August  1961.  Approximately  $60.00 
for  12  hours  of  recording. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Box  5497,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
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PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

UNDERSTAND  -  SPEAK  -  READ  -  WRITE 


These  are  the  primary  aims  of  today’s  Modern  Language  Department.  The  Pathe- 
scope-Berlitz  Audio-Visual  French  Language  Series  is  designed  to  achieve  these 
results. 

The  Series  is  intended  as  basic  material  for  effective  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  be  integrated  with  the  teacher’s  own  course  and  present  textbook.  It 
is  adaptable  for  use  in  either  the  classroom  or  language  laboratory. 

The  multi-voice  French  recordings  and  color  photography  were  especially  cre¬ 
ated  to  help  you  teach  French  as  a  living  language.  Active  learning  to  help 
your  students  know .... 

How  French  is  used  in  daily  conversations 

40  multi-voice  recordings* 
more  than  35  native  speakers 
time-tested  pauses  for  student  repetition 

What  France  is  like 

40  color  filmstrips  correlated  with  the  recordings 
French  people  in  natural  surroundings 
photographed  entirely  in  France 

Plus:  detailed  teacher’s  guides,  French  scripts  for  the  students  and  picture-keyed 
English  scripts  for  the  teacher. 

*  Recordings  now  available  in  either  tapes  or  records. 

May  we  remind  your  Language  Department  that  our  Spanish  Language  Series 
is  also  available. 

The  FRENCH  and  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  SERIES  are  available  for  purchase 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

For  more  detailed  information,  please  write  to: 

PATHESCOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 

71  WEYMAN  AVENUE 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  NEW  YORK 
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Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  In 
stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method  books: 


Maueer:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 

Tome  I 

$  2  A0 

3  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Tome  II 

2.85 

Tome  III 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 

$  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 
Premier  Livre  2.00 

Deuxième  Livre  2.25 

5  records  to  first  vol.  3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol.  3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
French  verbs  1 .50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOFS  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk  copy  for  each  20  ordered. 


OUTSTANDING  FRENCH  FILMS 


MY  UNCLE 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

Jacques  Tati— The  Oscar  winning 
picture  which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at 
war  with  the  mechanization  of 
modern  times. 


THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW 

Fernandel,  Toto — Starring  two  of 
the  world’s  top  comedians  in  a 
brilliant  satire  on  tricksters  and 
smugglers  baiting  the  law. 


PREMIER  MAI 

Yves  Montand,  Nicole  Berger  — 
A  spirited  comedy-drama  set  on 
the  gay  French  holiday,  the  first 
of  May,  when  Parisians  turn  out 
for  fun  and  gaity. 

All  "With  English  Titles  Send 


THE  SNOW  WAS  BLACK 

Daniel  Gelin,  Marie  Mansart  — 

From  the  best-selling  psychological 
thriller  by  Georges  Simenon.  The 
story  of  a  man  who  grew  up  in  a 
house  of  questionable  repute. 

A  MAN  ESCAPED 

Francois  Leterrier—  Robert  Bres¬ 
son’s  Prize-winning  film.  A  master¬ 
piece  of  suspense  and  ingenuity. 
’’Best  directed  film  of  the  year." 

Cannes  Film  Festival 

■ 

'  THE  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN 
EASTMAN  COLOR 

•  Comédie  Française  —  “Lively  sa¬ 
tire  ...  set  in  costumes  of  such 
color  and  elegance  that  these  are 
a  show  in  themselves.”  Crowther, 
N.Y.  TIMES 

For  Free  Catalog  of  Other  16mm  Films 


ntemporary  films 


me. 


267  W.  25th  St..  Dept.  FR 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St.. 
Evanston,  III.  DAvis  8-2411 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

INSTITUTE 

mmota  summer  session 

June  12-July  15,  1961 

A  STIMULATING  APPROACH  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  FRENCH 

AND  GERMAN 

Deutsches  Haus  Maison  Française 

The  Deutsches  Haus  and  the  Maison  Française  on  campus — in  attractive 
residence  houses — as  centers  for  all  language  activities. 

MORNING:  elementaiy,  intermedi-  AFTERNOON:  sections  of  practical 


ate  courses;  courses  in  phonetics, 
culture  and  civilization,  stylistics,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  courses  in  lit¬ 
erature,  including  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature. 


conversation. 

EVENING:  plays,  films,  round-table 
discussions  on  current  events,  music, 
folk-dancing. 


For  complete  information  write  to  Dean  of  Summer  Session, 

732  Johnston  Hall 


UNIVERSITY  of  MINNESOTA 


M  INNEAPOL  IS 


1  4  , 


MINNESOTA 


dictionnaire 

moderne 

français-anglais  anglais-français 

Larousse 

Provides  a  rich  and  living  vocabulary  in  French,  English,  and  American, 
including  neologisms,  familiar,  colloquial  and  slang  expressions,  and  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  idiom  of  today. 

A  maximum  of  information  in  the  simplest  form,  with  references  to  con¬ 
jugation  tables,  to  grammatical  usage,  to  synonyms  and  other  cross  refer¬ 
ences. 

An  ideal  desk  dictionary,  approximately  8  by  6  by  3  inches.  Paris,  1960 
$9.00  CLOTH 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 
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Université  LA  VAL 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  courses:  Spanish,  English  and  Philosophy. 

1961  SUMMER  SESSION: 

June  30— August  12 

Write  to:  Cours  d’été  de  français,  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 


Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  ANE 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  Higl 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-in.  L.P.  Record — with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  it 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher's  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  it 
Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


For  information  write  to 

Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 
and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


teaching  A 

-LaLudials 


and 


V. 


250  West  57th  Stre< 
New  York  1 
New  Yorl 

isuals,  Inc. 
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CASSELL'S 
NEW  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


F  rench-English 
English-F  rench 


With  thousands  more  French-Eng- 
lish,  English-French  phrases,  idioms, 
proverbs,  and  recent  scientific  and 
commercial  terms,  this  dictionary  is 
better  than  ever  in  content  and  cov¬ 
erage.  All  spellings  are  based  on  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  the  French  Acade¬ 
my.  Included  are  conjugation  tables 
of  irregular  and  defective  verbs,  lists 
of  proper  names  and  conversion 
charts  for  coins,  measures,  and 
weights. 

$5.00  plain  •  $5.75  thumb-indexed 
Available  to  Teachers  on  Approval 

FUNK  &  WÂGNÂLLS 

153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


Have  you  seen... 

The  French  text  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  will  increase  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  and  give  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Now  ready 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

In  preparation 


FRANÇAIS,  Deuxième  Cours 
Wall  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 
$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3804  Bruce  Bldg. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 

Eleventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Session» 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

When  writing;  to  advertisers,  pl< 


FILM  CLASSICS 

,  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Gervaise  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir”— A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales— Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 


Trans-World  Filins,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530, 
Dept.  FR-13,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French  *  German  *  Russian  *  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level. 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit. 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction. 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  fac¬ 
ulty.  Friendly  instructor-student  re¬ 
lations.  Grouping  in  dormitories  by 
languages.  Use  of  records,  phono¬ 
graphs,  recorders.  Supplementary 
readings  to  meet  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees. 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Woterville,  Maine 
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an  outstanding  collection  of  short  stories 

DIX  CONTES 

by  John  T.  Fotos,  Purdue  University,  and  Edward  P.  Shaw, 
College  of  Education  at  Albany 

The  stories  contained  in  this  paperback  volume  offer  a  wealth 
of  new  material — only  one  of  the  selections  has  appeared  pre¬ 
viously  in  an  American  textbook — reflecting  prominent  styl¬ 
istic  and  literary  trends  of  recent  times  and  presenting 
a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  French  life.  The  text  pro¬ 
vides  readings  mature  in  content  and  style,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  discussion,  thereby  encouraging  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  greater  ease  in  reading  and  oral  fluency.  Brief  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  authors  preface  each  story,  serving  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  modern  French  literature  and  literary  figures. 
Words  beyond  the  2,000  that  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
French  language  appears  in  visible  page  vocabularies  and 
notes;  idioms  beyond  the  basic  200  are  also  included. 

Dix  Contes  includes  stories  by  Marcel  Arland,  Clara  Malraux, 
Jérôme  and  Jean  Tharaud,  Henri  Calet,  Florence  Littré, 
Marcel  Aymé,  Louis  Aragon,  and  C.  F.  Ramuz. 


3T/w  lAïctcmi/lœn  Spring,  1961 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 


where  French  is  at  home 

UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 

FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners,  Advanced  Undergraduate  and  Grad¬ 
uate  Courses,  Teachers’  Seminars,  Language  Laboratory, 

Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modem  French 
atmosphere  while  enjoying  the  amenities  of  North  American 
comfort. 

JULY  3rd— AUGUST  15th  1961 

for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  19  juin  au  29  juillet  1961 

Visiting  Professor:  Gerald  M.  Antoine 
Professeur  à  la  Sorbonne 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d'application  Activités  sociales 

S’adresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


O 


The  Department  of  French  offers  a  complete  French  language  and  literature 
program,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  6-week  and  3-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  between  June  12  and  September  1. 


The  Language  Laboratory — Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language; 
Laboratory  workshop  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  French,  July  10 
through  J uly  28,  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  her  staff. 

Literature  and  Philology  —  Graduate  courses  in  Romance  philology  and  all 
periods  of  French  literature  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  t-o  the  most  recent 
writers  by  Professors  Otis  E.  Fellows,  Donald  M.  Frame,  Jean 
Hytier,  Mario  A.  Pei,  Michael  Riffaterre  and  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

Maison  Française — Library,  daily  causeries,  weekly  lectures. 


For  Reservation,  Bulletin  or  further  information:  write  or  visit, 
Director  of  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 


...  in  tHis  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 
Montreal — June  27  to  August  9,  1961. 


Courses  in  language  and  literature  offered  at  two  levels  (intermediate  and 
advanced)  are  combined  with  intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for 
Teachers,  Graduates,  College  students  and  Professionals. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  stand¬ 
ards. 


French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  drama¬ 
tics,  movies,  field-trips  through  French-speaking  Quebec. 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  A.  Rigault, 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Tuition:  $150.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  Funds) 


McGill  university 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


irector:  VINCENT  GUILLOTON 

Smith  College 

du  30  juin  au 


Dean:  CLAUDE  BOURCIER 

Middle  bury  College 

17  août  1961 


siting  Professor:  Jean  Guéhenno,  a  teach- 
and  essayist  in  the  great  humanistic  tra- 
:ion  of  France,  who  will  teach  a  course 
“The  Development  of  French  Thought 
<m  the  18th  Century  to  Today.’’  Other 
:cial  features  of  the  1961  session:  A  course 
“French  Poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  St.- 
hn  Perse,”  by  Mile.  Marguerite  Bonnet 
Paris;  a  study  of  the  “XV  1th  and  XVIIth 
ntury  ‘Moralistes’,”  by  Prof.  Denkinger, 

Michigan;  a  course  on  the  “Teaching  of 
:nch  at  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
vels,”  by  John  Buteau,  of  the  North- 
pton  (Mass.)  Public  Schools;  etc. . . . 

Demandez  le  Prospectus  1961  à  l’adresse  suivante: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 


IDDLERURY  COLLEGE  MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 
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WILMAC 


Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

RECORDERS  921  E.  Green  St.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


6  Years  of  Classroom  Use! 


Wilmac’s  ‘‘Circling  the  Globe  with 
Speech"  series  has  been  put  to  the  test 
of  time  by  over  six  years  of  successful 
use  in  classrooms  in  thousands  of  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

French — slmpllfed — Vol.  I 
French  Volume  I 
French  Volume  II 
French  Volume  III 

12”  LP  Record  .  .  .  $5.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $21.50 

7"  reel  —  7 V4  fps 

dual  track  TAPE  .  .  .  $8.95  each 

—SET  OF  4  $33.50 


Our  “Circling  The  Globe  With  Speech”  series  offers  your  students  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  hear  French  spoken  by  many  different  young  native  speakers,  talking  conversationally 
about  their  daily  lives  and  their  true,  interesting  personal  experiences.  These  short,  lively 
talks  are  all  woven  into  a  background  of  fascinating  cultural  information,  and  they  offer 
examples  of  the  varied  speech  mannerisms  and  accents  typical  of  their  respective  regions. 
Each  recording  presents  six  or  more  different  narrators,  each  of  whom  talks  for  about  six 
to  eight  minutes. 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 


FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 


L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 


VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


♦  NIWLY-ADOED  PICTURES  TAKEN 
FftO/v\  THE  FOUR  FILMS 


*  NEW  REVISED  VOCA3ULARY, 

PLUS 

*  RRAMD  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21.  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

ALL  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


•’’’or  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS.  8AU 
CENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

13SÎ  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 
lOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 
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.  JHUMMOir  , 

language  laboratory  workshop 

For  Teachers  of  French 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Jeanne  V arney  Pleasants  and  associates, 

Intended  to  train  French  language  teachers  in  application  of 
modern  linguistics  to  current  language  textbooks,  the  choice  and 
use  of  literary  texts  and  preparation  of  audio  visual  material. 

First  part  of  course  devoted  to  theory;  remainder  to  preparation 
of  tapes  and  visual  programs  teachers  can  use  with  own  students. 

Classes:  Moth,  Wed,  Thurs.  1-3  PM.  and  5  additional  consulta¬ 
tion  hours. 


JULY  10  THRU  THURS.  JULY  27,  AND  FRI.  JULY  28  (last 
day  of  course)  2  graduate  credits.  Limited  to  30  students.  Work¬ 
shop  sponsored  by  Columbia  College  and  also  open  to  approved 
undergraduates. 


FOR  RESERVATION,  BULLETIN  OR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 

write  or  visit,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University 
New  York  27,  N.  Y.  UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


Û 


1961 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Co-Educational 
Inter-Session  —  June  5-23 
Undergraduate  Language  Courses 
Summer  Session 
June  27  to  August  11 

EDUCATION  —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
MA  and  MAT  Programs:  FRENCH,  MODERN  LANGUAGES, 
RUSSIAN,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 

FINE  ARTS,  PSYCHOLOGY 
Visiting  Lecturer  From  France 

Conferences  Extracurricular  Programs  Concerts 

For  Catalog  Write  to 

Assumption  Summer  School 
500  Salisbury  Street 
Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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FILMS  from  FRANCE 

Now  AVAILABLE  in  16mm 


French  Dialogue,  with  English  subtitles 
•  For  School  and  Club 
ARE  YOU  USING  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  FILMS?  Many  Educators  Find 
The  Showing  of  Full-Length  Films  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  Spark  a  Class  or  Club  Project. 
LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE 
LE  ROUGE  ET  LE  NOIR 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT 
LA  KERMESSE  HEROÏQUE 

.  .  .  PLUS  81 

OTHER  TITLES,  are  listed  In  the  new 
Brandon  Price  List,  "Motion  Pictures  for 
Foreign  Instruction." 

FREE!  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
list,  containing  films  listed,  iden¬ 
tified  and  graded  in  the  official 
Materials  List  for  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 


Ecole  Champlain 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  WHERE  FRENCH 
IS  TAUGHT  AND  SPOKEN 

Native  French  and  French-speaking 
counselors.  Daily  conversation  classes 
in  small  groups;  dramatics,  group 
singing  in  French.  Beginners  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Excellent  opportunity  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  sports— swimming,  sailing, 
canoeing,  skiing,  tennis,  riding, 
camping  trips.  Programme  enriched 
by  music,  ballet,  arts  and  crafts. 
Girls  enjoy  French  in  this  happy 
environment. 

38  th  season.  320  acres,  three  miles 
of  shore  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ages 
7-15  in  three  separate  groups. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase 
Ferrisburg,  Vermont 


MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1961 

July  3  Augst  17 

For  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  all  others  interested  in 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  French. 

•  •  • 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  Certificate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 

•  *  • 

Modern  electronic  language  labora¬ 
tory 

•  •  • 

Separate  residence  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

•  •  • 

For  information  and  application 
blank  write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON  UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
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The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.60  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


Tel.:  LO  5-0260 


FRANCE’S  LEADING  WEEKLY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Regular  Mail  Air  Mail 


1  Year . $10.00  $18.00 

9  Months .  7.50  13.50 

6  Months .  5.00  9.50 

3  Months .  3.00  5.00 


Checks  made  out  to  Howard  Publications. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  30,  N.Y. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  .$5.50  a  year 
( four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 
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AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidate» 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 

For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 


The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,.  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 
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JCa  France 
et  les  Français 

J 


Pierre  Brodin  and  Frédéric  Ernst 


The  aim  of  this  new  cultural  reader  is  to  interest  students  in  the 
main  events  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  figures  in 
French  civilization.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to  present  a  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  French  history,  nor  does  it  stress  the  many 
wars  in  which  France  played  a  part.  Rather,  it  deals  with  great 
men  and  women  and  the  ideas  that  have  forged  the  destinies  of 
France  and  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  attitudes  and 
the  character  of  her  inhabitants. 

Part  One  (twenty-three  chapters)  takes  up,  in  condensed  form, 
the  great  epochs  and  some  of  the  most  important  personalities 
in  French  history.  Part  Two  (eleven  chapters)  presents  a  neces¬ 
sarily  simplified  picture  of  the  France  of  today.  Instead  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  picturesque  or  odd  customs  of  some  of  the  French 
provinces,  the  discussion  centers  around  the  various  domains  of 
activity  in  the  modern  nation:  political,  economic,  intellectual 
and  religious  life;  industrial  effort  and  accomplishment;  and  the 
place  of  contemporary  France  in  the  present  world  situation. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  at  the  third-year  level  in  high  school 
or  the  second-year  in  college.  Accordingly,  the  prose  is  never 
complex  or  difficult.  There  are  notes  and  questionnaires  for  each 
chapter,  and  illustrations  in  full  color  as  well  as  black  and  white. 
For  an  examination  copy,  write  to  the  publishers  at  383  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


X  s 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


NEW  &  EXCITING... 


Understanding  Spoken  French 

Available  in  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Russian 

A  new  and  delightful  tape  created  to  aid  the  students’  comprehension  of 
Spoken  French.  Selected  material  that  can  easily  be  integrated  into  any 
classroom  or  language  laboratory  program.  Forty-five  minutes  (18  lessons) 
of  recorded  material  spoken  by  four  natives.  In  the  first  lesson  the  phrase 
is  first  spoken  by  a  male  voice  followed  by  a  pause  for  student  repetition 
and  is  then  spoken  by  a  female  voice.  Each  lesson  is  constructed  around 
subject  matter  of  interest  to  all  students  of  French.  This  material  can 
serve  as  the  core  of  your  program  or  as  excellent  supplementary  study 
matter.  The  manual  has  the  key  words  of  each  lesson  illustrated  in  color 
to  aid  the  listener’s  audio/visual  assimilation.  A  translation  of  the  French 
text  as  well  as  an  English/French-French/English  dictionary  are  supplied 
but  not  bound  into  the  study  text. 

GMS-TA  7025  (3  %  "  per  second  —  dual  track  recording)  $8.95 

With  Text-Translation-Dictionary 


INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL  $6.95 

(Otter  Expires  August  30,  1961) 


Additional  illustrated  texts  .  $1.25 

Additional  translations  . 25 

Additional  pocket-sized  dictionaries . 35 


Goldsmiths  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50* 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  ft  LEARNING 


vRADEB  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MATERIAL 


prepared  and  read  by 

Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

Professor  of  French,  Director  of  Language  Laboratory 
Columbia  University 

PHONETIC  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 

(Contrasting  French/ English  Sounds) 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  because  of  well  entrenched  speech,  auditory,  and  reading  habits 
H  their  native  tongue,  adults  do  not  usually  perceive  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language  as  they  aro 
n  fact  pronounced:  they  hear  the  new  language  subjectively,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  identifying 
he  various  new  sounds  with  sounds  which  they  are  accustomed  to  utilize  in  their  mother  tongue, 
Thus  when  they  attempt  to  pronounce  the  foreign  words  they  substitute  the  familiar  sounds  of  their 
>wn  language.  In  consequence,  listening  to  records  of  a  foreign  language  without  previous  train- 
hg  directed  toward  the  recognition  of  the  existing  differences  in  sounds  supposedly  alike  or  ap¬ 
proximate  in  the  two  languages  often  results  in  loss  of  time  or  energy.  Naturalized  Americans  speak- 
ng  English  for  over  twenty  years  but  retaining  the  speech  habits  of  their  country  of  origin  are 
rommon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  systematically  trained  to  detect  and  recognize  these 
iifferences,  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  various  foreign  sounds  will  present  a  minimum  of  dif- 
iculty. 

This  is  accomplished  by  systematic  exercises  contrasting  the  familiar  English  words  as  spoken 
yr  an  American  voice  with  the  correct  and  exact  reproduction  of  the  French  words  as  spoken  by 
’ROFESSOR  JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS.  After  each  exercise  a  pause  is  left  for  the  student 
o  repeat  the  material,  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the  exercise  is  again  spoken  for  aural 
'.kecking. 

CMSD  7010/11/12  with  one  text  —  the  set  of  3-12"  lp  records  .  $24.95 

Additional  texts  available  85c.  ea. 


ANTHOLOGIE*  SONORE  -  PROSE 


XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles 

[his  anthology  is  modest  in  scope.  You  will  find  here  no  rarities,  no  esoterica,  no  unpublished  ma- 
erial.  On  the  contrary,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  we  have  chosen  characteristic  and  ordinary  texts 
vhich  are  used  in  secondary  schools  in  France. 

n  this  country,  numerous  are  the  students  who,  even  in  college,  have  almost  never  heard  French 
exts  read  aloud.  If  a  characteristic  text  is  known  visually  by  the  student,  it  still  does  not  sound 
o  his  ears  as  it  should;  thus  the  text  has  not  yet  been  completely  understood, 
ïach  text  has  been  recorded  first  in  its  entirety,  at  normal  speed  and  without  declamatory  distor- 
ion.  It  is  then  repeated,  broken  into  rhythmic  groups  whose  length  depends  upon  units  of  mean- 
ng.  Each  group  is  followed  by  a  pause  long  enough  to  permit  student  repetition  at  the  same  speed 
ls  the  model;  the  same  group  is  then  repeated  by  the  master  voice  for  a  two-fold  purpose:  to  per¬ 
dit  the  student  to  hear  again  the  model  he  has  just  tried  to  imitate,  and  to  provide  a  link  with  what 
ollows.  In  this  way  the  student  can  assimilate  more  easily  the  details  of  articulation  and  prosody. 
Lfter  the  reading  by  groups,  the  text  is  read  again  in  its  entirety. 

[hese  recordings  provide  the  material  for  a  great  number  of  exercises,  both  linguistic  and  literary: 
ihonetic  analysis  of  the  texts  (vowel  quality,  duration,  syllabication,  mute  e,  liaison,  stress,  pauses, 
ntonation,  stress  for  emphasis);  drills  on  vocabulary  or  on  grammar.  Moreover,  they  lend  them- 
elves  to  literary  analysis.  They  may  be  incorporated  into  a  course  in  phonetics,  in  language,  or  in 
iterature. 

t  is  thus  our  intention  to  give  to  students  of  French  a  series  of  essential  texts  designed  to  develop 
heir  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  literature. 

GMS-D  7022/23/24  with  one  text  3-12"  Lp  records  .  $24.95 

Additional  texts  available  85c.  ea. 

SAVE  30yo  -  BOTH  SETS  $35.00 

(Offer  expires  August  30,  1961) 

Goldsmith's  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 

Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50* 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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GRADED  RECORDED  AIDS  WITH  TEXTS 


FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  &  LEARNING 


AT  LAST... 

Pop.  French  Songs  With  French  Text  &  English  Translation 


33 y3  LP  Record  &  One  Complete  Text  .  $4.95 

Additional  Complete  Texts  Available  .  10^f  each 


PATACHOU 

LA  VIE  EN  ROSE  -  C’EST  SI  BON  -  MON  HOMME  -  DOMINO 

-  CLOPIN  CLOPANT  -  SOUS  LES  PONTS  DE  PARIS  -  PI- 
GALLE  -  LA  GOUALANTE  DU  PAUVRE  JEAN  -  A  PARIS  - 
PADAM  .  .  .  padam  -  J’ATTENDRAI  -  VOUS  QUI  PASSEZ 
SANS  ME  VOIR 

YVES  MONTAND 

INSENSIBLEMENT  -  OU  ES  TU  MON  AMOUR?  -  JE  SAIS  QUE 
VOUS  ETES  JOLIE  -  LA  FETE  A  LOULOU  -  LA  CHANSON 
DES  RUES  -  CHEZ  MOI  -  JE  CHERCHE  APRES  TITINE  - 
PRES  DE  TOI  MON  AMOUR  -  NUAGES  -  SOURCE  BLEUE  - 
SI  JOLIE  -  MA  MIE 

JULIETTE  GRECO 

SOUS  LE  CIEL  DE  PARIS  -  SI  TU  T’  IMAGINES  -  COIN  DE 
RUE  -  LE  GUINCHE  -  LES  FEUILLES  MORTES  -  LA  FOURMI 

-  LA  FETE  EST  LA  -  JE  HAIS  LE  DIMANCHE  -  CHANSON 
POUR  L’AUVERGNAT  -  chandemagor  -  CA  VA  "LE  DIABLE’ 

-  LA  RECETTE  DE  L’AMOUR  FOU 

JACQUELINE  FRANÇOIS 

PARIS  JE  T’AIME  -  MON  COEUR  EST  UN  VIOLON  -  C’ESl 
MON  GIGOLO  -  FASCINATION  -  ICI  L’ON  PECHE  -  SEULI 
CE  SOIR  -  J’AI  DEUX  AMOURS  -  A  PARIS,  DANS  CHAQUI 
FAUBOURG  -  SOUS  LES  TOITS  DE  PARIS  -  LA  MER  -  VOUÎ 
QUI  PASSEZ  SANS  ME  VOIR  -  QUE  RESTE-T-IL  DE  NO; 
AMOURS? 


Goldsmiths  MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

Graded  recorded  aids  with  texts  for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning 
Complete  catalogue  available  upon  request. 

401  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.Y, 

PLEASE  NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50£ 
regardless  of  the  number  of  records  ordered;  POSTAGE  is  additional. 
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You’ll  want  to  consider 

Hendrix-Meiden’s  BEGINNING  FRENCH,  A  Cultural 
Approach.  Third  Edition 

The  new  Third  Edition  of  this  favorite  text  retains  all  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  original  edition  and  introduces  many 
helpful  innovations. 

The  new  Third  Edition  continues  to  offer  meaningful,  inter¬ 
esting  reading  lessons,  now  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
which  give  a  good  idea  of  French  geography,  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  French  history,  insight  into  habits  of  everyday  French  life, 
and  an  appreciation  of  French  contributions  to  various  fields  of 
human  endeavor. 

The  new  Third  Edition  facilitates  an  audio-lingual  approach: 
one-third  of  the  lessons  are  in  dialogue;  each  lesson  includes  a 
Conversation  section  for  practice  in  forming  speech  patterns 
and  a  new  oral  English-to-French  exercise  for  further  drill  in 
patterns. 

The  new  Third  Edition  of  Hendrix-Meiden’s  BEGINNING 
FRENCH  is  accompanied  by  a  modern,  extensive  program  of 
TAPES.  Ten  dual-channel  tapes,  providing  about  twenty  hours 
of  help  in  learning  the  spoken  language,  have  been  produced  at 
Ohio  State  University  under  Mr.  Meiden’s  supervision.  The 
tapes  include  much  of  the  material  given  in  the  text,  often  spoken 
with  intervals  of  silence  to  permit  the  student  to  imitate  what 
he  has  heard. 


The  text:  626  pages  January  1961  $6.25 

Tapes :  Ten  dual-channel  reels  January  1961  $96.00  net 
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COLLÈGE  AMÉRICAIN 


Institut  de  Touraine 


UNIVERSITE  DE  POITIERS 


Tours,  France 
1960-1961 

Freshman-Sophomore  Year  in  France 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  30. 


Courses  especially  for  French  majors  and  French  minors,  diplomatic 


career  personnel,  teachers  of  French,  international  relations  and  Political  Science. 

Entrance  requirements  vary  depending  on  which  program  is  pursued. 

PRESENTATION:  Courses  are  given  by  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Poitiers.  Individual  counseling  and  guidance  is  provided.  Individual  tutoring 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  experience  difficulty  in  any  subject. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  taught  in  English  during  the  early  stages.  French 
is  introduced  progressively  as  the  language  of  instruction  until  all  instruction  is 
given  in  French.  Students  who  give  evidence  of  being  fluent  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  allowed  to  take  regular  courses  for  credit  in  various  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers,  Institut  de  Touraine. 

The  curriculum  of  courses  is  divided  into  two  separate  programs:  they 
are  the  Freshman-Sophomore  program  and  the  Junior  Year  program. 

LODGING:  Students  are  placed  with  French  families. 

CREDITS:  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year’s  program,  the  student 
will  receive  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Françaises  or  the  Diplôme  d’Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  Niveau  Supérieur.  One  year’s  credit  (usually  30  credits)  will  be  certified 
directly  to  the  college  you  select. 

COSTs  Total  cost  of  tuition,  room,  meals,  certification  of  credits,  transcripts,  ex¬ 
cursion  travel  (including  meals)  is  $1900. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Round-trip  via  the  French  Line  for  those  who  travel 
with  the  group  will  cost  approximately  $350  to  $400  depending  upon  the  accom¬ 
modations  available  or  desired. 


For  catalog  and  application  forms  write  to 


(U.  S.  Students) 


(European  students) 


Registrar 

College  Américain 
Université  de  Poitiers 
P.  O.  Box  461 
Hartford  1,  Conn. 


L’Institut  de  Touraine 
Université  de  Poitiers 
1  Rue  de  la  Grandière 


Monsieur  le  Directeur 
College  Américain  à 
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Tours  (Indre-et-Loire)  FRANCE 


1961 

Petit  Larousse 

un 

ouvrage 

entièrement 

nouveau. 

Just 

'out! 

price  to  schools, 
teachers  and  students 


25  net 


Retail  $7.50 


After  over  50  years  of  faithful  service,  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT 
LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE  has  been  put  to  pasture  for  a  long-de¬ 
served  rest.  The  brand-new  PETIT  LAROUSSE  “1961”  is  making 
its  bow.  It  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor: 

70,000  articles  114  maps— 48  in  color 

5,130  illustrations  1814  full  pages  of  text 

A  revolutionary  presentation  of  encyclopedic  information.  New 
format,  new  art  reproductions,  a  special  easy-to-read  type  face, 
clear  illustrations  on  wide  marginsl 


ALL  OTHER  LAROUSSE  TITLES  IN  STOCK 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD  DeP,  FE  « 

1860  Broadway  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 
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responding,  or,  in  addition,  for  student  recording. 


A  Language  Laboratory  System 
that’s  as  advanced 
as  this  modern  building! 


The  brand  new  High  School  at  Wayland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recently  completed  and  now  in  operation, 
is  as  modem  in  its  structure,  internal  arrangement, 
and  instructional  facilities  as  its  advanced  peda¬ 
gogic  aims. 

These  objectives  are  implemented  by  the  modem 
concept  of  “teaching  teams”,  supported  by  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  effective  teaching  tools,  such  as  the 
LinguaTRAINER  Electronic  Language  Laboratory 
System. 

Installed  in  the  Wayland  High  Languages  Center, 
the  LinguaTRAINER  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  instructional  concept  of  “planned  variability” 
because  its  versatility  makes  it  adaptable  to  any 
shift  in  educational  programming.  Lingua¬ 
TRAINER  can  accommodate  any  size  class  from 
individual  students  or  small  classes  to  seminar 
groups  or  large  conference  meetings. 

LinguaTRAINER 's  outstanding  flexibility  allows  in¬ 
structors  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  program¬ 
ming  and  teaching  courses,  thus  permitting  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  creativity  and  independent  study  among 
students.  With  LinguaTRAINER,  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  can  be  taught  simultaneously  to  any 
sized  unit  of  students. 


Outstanding  among  LinguaTRAINER’s  features  is 
the  absence  of  distracting  mechanical  controls  at 
the  student’s  position;  there’s  simply  one  on-off 
switch  here — nothing  else. 

The  Instructor’s  mechanical  duties  are  minimum, 
and  are  centralized  at  the  Teacher’s  Console.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Tape  Recorders  and  all  electronics  are  housed 
in  a  Remote  Control  Cabinet. 

LinguaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory  system  used  extensively  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Over  two  years’  successful  classroom 
operation  attests  to  the  superior  quality  and  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship  of  all  components. 

Write  for  informative  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

»  tubtltfhry  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES.  INC. 


nouveautés 

Petit  Larousse 

1961  Ed. 

Completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

Special  Price  for  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  French: 

$5.25  Postpaid. 

LAROUSSE 

Vient  de  paraître: 

DICTIONNAIRE 

des  proverbes,  sentences  et  maximes 

par  MAURICE  MALOUX 


Près  de  dix  années  ont  été  nécessaires  pour  réunir  la  docu¬ 
mentation.  Pittoresque  et  instructive  anthologie.  Méthode 
de  classement  originale  qui  permet  au  lecteur  de  trouver 
rapidement  les  textes  du  domaine  de  son  intérêt. 

1  volume  relié  pleine  toile  (13£  x  20  cm),  648  pages ;  table 
analogique,  index,  bibliographie.  Price:  $4.00 

DANS  LA  MEME  COLLECTION  DE  DICTIONNAIRES 
LAROUSSE: 


DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  LOCUTIONS  FRAN¬ 
ÇAISES  -  DICTIONNAIRE  DES  SYNONYMES  -  DIC¬ 
TIONNAIRE  ANALOGIQUE  —  DICTIONNAIRE  ÉTY¬ 
MOLOGIQUE  -  DICTIONNAIRE  D’ANCIEN  FRAN¬ 
ÇAIS 


PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 
31  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Sole  distributor  for  Classiques  Larousse  in  the  U.S.A. 
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RONALD  books  for  college  French  courses 


•  •  • 


A  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 

Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska; 
and  Charles  G.  Rowe,  Schreiner  Institute 


Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline 

and  exposition,  this  popular  textbook 
provides  complete  coverage  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  idiom  and  a  wide  variety  of 
exercises  to  broaden  vocabulary  and 
insure  a  fuller  grasp  of  the  language. 
Oral-aural  exercises  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  the  basic  language  pattern 
and  to  think  in  French.  Each  lesson 
consists  of  a  concise  statement  of 


grammatical  points,  several  exercises, 
oral  reading  passages  with  questions, 
English  to  French  compositions,  and 
optional  translations  from  French  to 
English.  “As  complete  a  reference 
grammar  as  an  undergraduate  needs 
for  four  years  of  serious  study.” — 
The  News  Bulletin  of  the  RMMLA. 
2nd  Ed.,  1957.  335  pp.  $4.00 


CONTES  à  LIRE  et  à  RACONTER 


Edited  by  Neal  Dow  and  Patrick  R.  Vincent 
— both  Duke  University 


This  well-planned  anthology  has  been 
arranged  and  edited  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  integration  of  instruction  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing.  Exer¬ 
cises  and  story  materials  have  been 
skillfully  combined  to  elicit  from  the 
student  a  real  understanding  of  what 
is  being  read  rather  than  to  secure 
mere  mechanical  proficiency.  Running 
questions  provide  a  controlled  guide 
insuring  comprehension  without  ex¬ 
cessive  translation.  Sujets  de  causeries, 


suitable  for  both  written  and  oral 
practice,  offer  topics  that  arise  nat¬ 
urally  from  the  stories.  The  English 
résumés  are  closely  attuned  to  the 
language  and  vocabulary  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  story.  An  extensive  vocabulary 
is  included  in  which  a  clear  distinc¬ 
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son  in  this  delightful  text  is  developed  as  a  short,  simple 
dialogue  that  can  be  reworked  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher.  Records 
will  be  available  soon. 
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Des  “Essais”  aux  “Confessions”: 
Deux  écrivains  devant  leur  moi 


par  Michel  Guggenheim 

O 

N  NE  SAURAIT  NIER  que  les  personnalités  de  Montaigne  et 
de  Rousseau  soient  infiniment  différentes.  La  démarche  de  Montaigne 
est  alerte  et  sans  contrainte,  la  manière  de  Jean-Jacques  est  tendue  et 
angoissée.  L’humaniste  de  la  Renaissance  éprouve  une  sympathie  réelle 
pour  Michel  Eyquem,  l’écrivain  du  XVIIIe  siècle  est  en  lutte  constante 
avec  lui-même  (le  moment  de  sérénité  qu’il  connut  au  déclin  de  sa  vie 
et  dont  il  nous  entretint  dans  ses  Rêveries  est,  on  le  sait,  exceptionnel). 
Cependant  si  l’on  considère  les  Essais  et  les  Confessions ,  il  apparaît  aus¬ 
sitôt  que  les  deux  écrivains  témoignent  l’un  et  l’autre  d’un  intérêt  pas¬ 
sionné  pour  leur  moi.  Rien  ne  leur  semble  plus  délectable  que  de  plonger 
constamment  au  plus  profond  d’eux-mêmes.  C’est  à  cette  passion  de 
l’introspection  que  nous  devons  deux  des  plus  grands  chefs-d’œuvre  de 
la  littérature.  Ne  craignons  pas  d’employer  ici  des  superlatifs:  la  valeur 
des  Essais  ou  des  Confessions  n’est  plus  à  démontrer. 

Il  convient  toujours  d’aborder  les  préfaces  avec  une  certaine  circon¬ 
spection.  S’il  s’agit  d’ouvrages  autobiographiques,  sans  doute  faut-il  se 
défier  plus  particulièrement  des  affirmations  de  l’auteur:  il  est  assez 
probable  qu’il  ne  dit  pas  toute  la  vérité!  “C’est  icy  un  livre  de  bonne 
foy,”  déclare  l’auteur  au  seuil  de  ses  Essais.  Loin  de  nous  la  pensée 
d’accuser  Montaigne  de  vouloir  nous  tromper  dès  la  première  ligne  de 
son  œuvre.  Mais  peut-on  s’attendre  à  ce  qu’un  portrait  de  l’artiste  par 
lui-même  soit  présenté  d’une  manière  différente?  Que  l’image  reflétée 
soit  ou  non  fidèle  à  la  réalité,  l’auteur  est  fermement  convaincu  qu’il 
s’est  montré  sincère  et  que  la  subjectivité  de  son  témoignage  n’en  altère 
aucunement  l’authenticité,  bien  au  contraire. 

Si  l’on  compare  la  préface  des  Essais  et  celle  des  Confessions ,  on 
s’aperçoit  que  les  deux  auteurs  insistent  sur  l’exigence  de  sincérité  qui 
a  guidé  leur  œuvre,  mais  que  Jean-Jacques  s’efforce  de  souligner  de 
façon  hautement  dramatique  le  caractère  extraordinaire  de  son  projet. 
Les  deux  préfaces  nous  promettent  un  portrait  sans  retouche:  Rousseau 
s’est  “peint  exactement  d’après  nature  et  dans  toute  sa  vérité,”  Montaigne 
s’est  décrit  “en  (sa)  façon  simple,  naturelle  et  ordinaire.”  Mais  chez 
Jean-Jacques,  la  prétention  à  la  sincérité  va  beaucoup  plus  loin,  puisqu’il 
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nous  est  dit  que  les  Confessions  renferment  le  seul  portrait  qui  ait  jamais 
été  dicté  par  une  sincérité  absolue.  Les  mots  célèbres  par  lesquels  Rous¬ 
seau  commence  le  récit  de  sa  vie  annoncent  une  résolution  héroïque 
dont  on  ne  pourra  que  s’étonner  jusqu’à  la  fin  des  temps:  “Je  forme  une 
entreprise  qui  n’eut  jamais  d’exemple,  et  dont  l’exécution  n’aura  point 
d’imitateur.  Je  veux  montrer  à  mes  semblables  un  homme  dans  toute  la 
vérité  de  la  nature;  et  cet  homme,  ce  sera  moi.”  Rousseau  se  fait  une 
place  à  part  dans  l’histoire  de  l’humanité.  Proclamant  la  supériorité  de 
son  récit  autobiographique  sur  tous  ceux  qui  l’ont  précédé  aussi  bien  que 
sur  tous  ceux  qui  le  suivront,  il  espère  provoquer  chez  le  lecteur  un 
élan  d’admiration  pour  un  individu  incomparable.  Alors  que  Montaigne 
s’était  attaché  à  adopter  une  attitude  modeste  (attitude  qui  s’avère 
souvent  n’être  que  fausse  modestie!),  Rousseau  ne  cherche  aucunement 
à  cacher  la  haute  opinion  qu’il  a  de  lui-même.1 

Si  l’on  doit  certes  se  garder  d’ajouter  foi  à  tout  ce  qu’un  auteur  af¬ 
firme  dans  sa  préface,  le  ton  sur  lequel  il  parle  de  son  œuvre  ne  saurait 
tromper.  Les  préfaces  des  Essais  et  des  Confessions  sont  à  cet  égard 
riches  d’enseignement  et  l’on  ne  peut  douter  qu’elles  reflètent  des  mo¬ 
biles  entièrement  différents.  S’adiessant  à  ses  futurs  lecteurs,  Montaigne 
les  prévient  qu’ils  ne  devraient  pas  perdre  leur  temps  à  lire  ce  livre 
dont  il  est  lui-même  la  matière:  “Ce  n’est  pas  raison  que  tu  employes 
ton  loisir  en  un  subject  si  frivole  et  si  vain.”  Ainsi  donc,  c’est  avec  mo¬ 
destie  et  sur  un  ton  enjoué,  c’est  avec  une  complète  absence  de  passion, 
que  Montaigne  parle  de  son  œuvre.  Au  contraire  le  ton  exalté  et  pas¬ 
sionné  de  la  préface  des  Confessions  découvre  l’inquiétude  de  l’auteur:  il 
craint  de  ne  pas  réussir  à  atteindre— et  à  convaincre— son  auditoire.  Mon¬ 
taigne  peut  soutenir  au  sujet  de  ses  Essais :  “Je  ne  m’y  suis  proposé 
aucune  fin,  que  domestique  et  privée.”  En  revanche  le  livre  de  Jean- 
Jacques  perd  sa  raison  d’être  s’il  ne  touche  pas  le  public  auquel  il  est 
destiné. 

Pour  bien  saisir  le  sens  profond  des  deux  œuvres,  il  n’est  pas  inutile 
de  rappeler  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  elles  furent  composées  et 
ce  qu’elles  représentèrent  à  l’origine  pour  leur  auteur.  En  ce  qui  con¬ 
cerne  l’ouvrage  de  Montaigne,  le  titre  même  d’ Essais  est  révélateur.  Les 
opinions  et  les  commentaires  de  Montaigne  sur  de  nombreux  sujets 
avaient  tout  d’abord  été  pour  lui  un  “essay  de  (ses)  facultés  naturelles.” 

i  U  y  a  dans  les  Essais  bien  des  passages  où  Montaigne  souligne,  non  sans  fierté, 
1  originalité  de  son  ouvrage— tel  celui-ci:  “Les  autheurs  se  communiquent  au  peuple 
par  quelque  marque  particulière  et  estrangere;  moy  le  premier  par  mon  estre  uni¬ 
versel,  comme  Michel  de  Montaigne,  non  comme  grammairien  ou  poëte  ou  juriscon¬ 
sulte"  (Ed.  de  la  Pléiade,  1933,  p.  773). 
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L’on  sait  comment  le  gentilhomme  gascon,  s’étant  retiré  dans  la  biblio¬ 
thèque  de  son  château  en  la  compagnie  des  grands  esprits  du  passé, 
songea  à  recueillir  la  sagesse  des  Anciens  dans  un  ouvrage  de  compila¬ 
tion.  Ayant  bientôt  pris  conscience  de  ce  qu’il  avait  lui-même  beaucoup 
à  dire,  il  se  mit  à  noter  les  réflexions  que  lui  suggéraient  ses  auteurs 
favoris.  Tandis  qu’il  “essayait”  son  jugement  et  constatait  la  volupté 
qu’il  éprouvait  à  l’exercer,  il  se  trouva  de  plus  en  plus  fasciné  par  sa 
propre  personne.  Il  n’eut  finalement  plus  d’autre  préoccupation  que 
d’explorer  son  moi,  s’attachant  à  découvrir  sa  nature  profonde  et  aspi¬ 
rant  à  réaliser  son  être  le  plus  authentique.  C’est  essentiellement  parce 
qu’il  en  vint  à  préférer  converser  avec  lui-même  plutôt  qu’avec  les  écri¬ 
vains  dont  les  œuvres  l’entouraient,  qu’il  prit  l’habitude  de  s’étudier 
et  de  consigner  ses  pensées,  ses  sentiments,  ses  expérience.  Ajoutons 
qu’alors  que  Montaigne  se  passionne  pour  cette  quête  de  son  moi,  il 
prend  également  plaisir  à  nous  faire  part  de  ses  découvertes:  l’on  peut 
gager  que  l’idée  de  voir  son  image  reflétée  dans  la  conscience  de  ses 
lecteurs  ne  le  laisse  pas  indifférent. 

S’il  est  un  Rousseau  qui  puisse  être  rapproché  de  l’auteur  des  Essais , 
c'est  celui  qui  écrivit  les  Rêveries  du  Promeneur  solitaire  beaucoup  plus 
que  celui  qui  composa  les  Confessions.  “Que  suis-je  moi-même?  Voilà 
ce  qui  me  reste  à  chercher”  observe-t-il  à  la  première  page  des  Rêveries. 
Il  n’est  pas  étonnant  que  ces  lignes,  qui  auraient  pu  être  écrites  par 
Montaigne  (ou  par  Stendhal)  se  trouvent  dans  une  œuvre  autre  que  les 
Confessions.  Car  ce  dernier  ouvrage  n’est  pas  né,  comme  les  Essais  ou 
la  Vie  de  Henry  Brulard,  d'une  volonté  d’exploration  intime.  Au  reste 
l’on  doit  admettre  que  le  climat  de  sérénité  qui  préluda  aux  Rêveries 
était  plus  propice  à  un  tel  examen  que  l’état  d’inquiétude  et  de  délire 
qui  caractérisa  Rousseau  au  cours  des  années  où  furent  composées  les 
Confessions.  Non  pas  que  les  deux  œuvres  ne  se  rejoignent  par  bien  des 
traits:  le  plaisir  de  communiquer  avec  son  moi  le  plus  intime  n’est 
certes  pas  absent  des  Confessions.  L’auteur  y  goûte  la  joie  de  converser 
avec  Jean-Jacques  (au  passé  et  au  présent),  de  rechercher  l’essence  de  sa 
nature,  de  se  bercer  de  souvenirs  lointains:  il  acquiert  une  meilleure 
connaissance  de  lui-même  au  fur  et  à  mesure  qu’il  analyse  sa  personna¬ 
lité,  qu’il  sonde  le  passé,  qu’il  s’efforce  de  démêler  les  fils  de  sa  tragique 
destinée.  Mais  sans  aucun  doute,  lorsqu’il  se  décrit  dans  les  Confessions , 
ce  n’est  pas,  comme  le  philosophe  du  XVIe  siècle,  afin  de  “s’essayer.”  Il 
songe  essentiellement  à  se  disculper  et  s’il  met  son  cœur  à  nu,  c’est  afin 
de  prouver  la  pureté  de  son  âme.2 

2  Bien  que  les  Confessions  répondent  avant  tout  au  "désir  d’être  mieux  connu  des 
hommes,”  comme  Rousseau  le  reconnaît  dans  sa  1ère  Promenade,  il  faut  admettre 
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Les  spécialistes  de  Rousseau  ont  souvent  insisté  sur  le  fait  que  la 
rédaction  des  Confessions  semble  liée  à  la  publication  du  Sentiment  des 
Citoyens ,  à  la  fin  de  l’année  1764.  Non  pas  qu’il  s’agisse  vraiment  d’un 
rapport  de  cause  à  effect:  les  Confessions  ne  furent  pas  écrites  à  cause  de 
la  publication  du  pamphlet  de  Voltaire,  et  l’on  a  même  pu  démontrer 
que  Rousseau  avait  commencé  à  travailler  à  ses  Mémoires  bien  des 
années  avant  1764.3  Mais  il  est  certain  que  Rousseau  ne  pouvait  garder 
le  silence  devant  les  terribles  révélations  du  libelle  anonyme:  ou  bien  il 
se  devait  de  nier  ces  insinuations  déshonorantes,  il  lui  fallait  dénoncer 
ces  mensonges  scandaleux  et  proclamer  que  ces  calomnies  avaient  été 
inventées  de  toutes  pièces  par  ses  ennemis— et  c’est  en  effet  ce  qu’il 
s’empressa  de  faire.  Ou  bien,  tel  un  personnage  de  Dostoievski,  il  pouvait 
choisir  de  s’humilier  en  confessant  ses  fautes,  ses  mauvaises  actions,  ses 
péchés— et  c’est  précisément  ce  qu’il  fit  un  peu  plus  tard  dans  son  ouvrage 
unique. 

Encore  faut-il  se  demander  si  l’entreprise  de  Jean-Jacques  est  bien 
aussi  “unique”  qu’il  le  prétend.  Soucieux  d’affirmer  que  nul  avant  lui 
n’avait  osé  aller  aussi  loin  dans  la  sincérité,  il  s’inquiète  à  l’avance  des 
comparaisons  que  l’on  ne  manquera  pas  de  faire  entre  son  livre  et  celui 
d’autres  écrivains  qui  de  même  voulurent  se  décrire  dans  leur  œuvre. 
Parce  que  l’exemple  de  Montaigne  le  préoccupe  tout  particulièrement, 
il  a  soin  de  suggérer  à  plusieurs  reprises  que  les  révélations  des  Essais 
restent  somme  toute  assez  superficielles,  que  le  portrait  de  l’auteur  est  loin 
d’y  être  sincère,  qu’il  convient  en  un  mot  de  n’accorder  à  Montaigne 
qu’une  confiance  très  limitée.  Commentant  le  projet  de  Rey,  son  libraire, 
qui  lui  demandait  d’écrire  ses  Mémoires,  Rousseau  observe:  “J’avais 
toujours  ri  de  la  fausse  naïveté  de  Montaigne,  qui,  faisant  semblant 
d’avouer  ses  défauts,  a  grand  soin  de  ne  s’en  donner  que  d’aimables” 
( Conf p.  508).  La  remarque  de  Rousseau  n’est  pas  sans  vérité,  mais  il 
est  clair  aussi  que  c’est  pour  mieux  affirmer  l’originalité  de  son  œuvre 
qu’il  s’efforce  de  discréditer  celle  de  son  illustre  prédécesseur. 

que  l’œuvre  eut  par  ailleurs  sur  Jean-Jacques  un  effet  qu’il  n’avait  pas  prévu:  en 
avouant  certaines  fautes  qui  jusqu’alors  étaient  restées  cachées  et  pour  lesquelles  il 
ressentait  la  plus  grande  honte,  il  soulageait  sa  conscience,  se  libérait,  “se  purgeait,” 
si  l’on  peut  dire.  Rousseau  lui-même  le  sait:  commentant  dans  les  Confessions  l’offense 
qu’il  avait  jadis  commise  contre  la  servante  Marion  en  l’accusant  d’un  vol  qu’il 
avait  lui-même  perpétré,  il  écrit:  “Ce  poids  est  donc  resté  jusqu’à  ce  jour  sans  allège¬ 
ment  sur  ma  conscience,  et  je  puis  dire  que  le  désir  de  m’en  délivrer  en  quelque 
sorte  a  beaucoup  contribué  à  la  résolution  que  j’ai  prise  d’écrire  mes  confessions” 
(Ed.  de  la  Pléiade,  1947,  p.  84). 

3  Cf.  H.  de  Saussure,  Rousseau  et  les  manuscrits  des  Confessions  (Paris,  1958), 
chap.  1  et  2. 
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Que  Montaigne  joue  parfois  un  personnage  ou  qu’il  lui  arrive  de 
faire  preuve  d’une  certaine  coquetterie,  ses  plus  fervents  admirateurs 
ne  le  nient  pas:  tandis  qu’il  s’étudie  et  se  dévisage  avec  curiosité,  il 
prend  des  poses  (pour  lui-même  autant  que  pour  ses  lecteurs).  Tel  un 
acteur  qui  s’essayerait  à  certaines  attitudes  devant  un  miroir,  Montaigne 
se  met  à  l’épreuve,  non  sans  complaisance  parfois.  Mais  il  faut  recon¬ 
naître  que  nulle  œuvre  introspective  ne  peut  éviter  un  tel  écueil.  Nous 
ne  croyons  pas  qu’il  faille  mettre  en  doute  la  bonne  foi  de  Montaigne 
lorsqu’il  prétend  s’être  dépeint  dans  les  Essais  selon  son  “pas  naturel  et 
ordinaire,”  lorsqu’il  affirme  s’y  être  exposé  “sans  contrainte  ni  artifice.” 
Toutefois  on  peut  douter  que  ce  naturel  soit  réalisable:  le  moi  étant  à 
la  fois  sujet  et  objet,  un  self-portrait  ne  saurait  être  entièrement  dé¬ 
pourvu  d’artifice,  quelle  que  soit  l’honnêteté  de  l’auteur.  Alors  même 
qu’il  s’attacherait  à  enregistrer  objectivement  et  passivement  tous  les 
détails  observables,  la  perception  demeure  un  phénomène  purement 
subjectif.  A  un  niveau  conscient  ou  inconscient  s’opère  inévitablement 
toute  une  sélection. 

Il  est  intéressant  de  noter  que  Rousseau  a  médité  ce  problème,  ce  qui 
ne  saurait  surprendre  si  l’on  songe  que  celui  que  l’on  accusa  maintes 
fois  d’hypocrisie  fut  toute  sa  vie  véritablement  obnubilé  par  la  question 
de  la  sincérité  (la  difficulté  d’être  sincère  le  frappe  certainement  chez 
lui-même  autant  que  chez  les  autres).  Dans  le  premier  préambule  des 
Confessions  (manuscrit  de  Neuchâtel)  qu’il  écrivit  vers  1765,  et  que 
finalement  il  ne  plaça  pas  en  tête  de  l’œuvre,  il  note: 

Nul  ne  peut  écrire  la  vie  d’un  homme  que  lui-même.  Sa  manière  d’être 
intérieure,  sa  véritable  vie  n’est  connue  que  de  lui;  mais  en  l’écrivant,  il 
la  déguise:  sous  le  nom  de  sa  vie,  il  fait  son  apologie;  il  se  montre  com¬ 
me  il  veut  être  vu,  mais  point  du  tout  comme  il  est.  Les  plus  sincères 
sont  vrais  tout  au  plus  dans  ce  qu’ils  disent,  mais  ils  mentent  par  leurs 
réticences,  et  ce  qu’ils  taisent  change  tellement  ce  qu’ils  feignent  d’a¬ 
vouer,  qu’en  ne  disant  qu’une  partie  de  la*  vérité  ils  ne  disent  rien. 

Et  Jean-Jacques  d’ajouter:  “Je  mets  Montaigne  à  la  tête  de  ces  faux 
sincères,  qui  veulent  tromper  en  disant  vrai.  Il  se  montre  avec  ses  dé¬ 
fauts,  mais  il  ne  s’en  donne  que  d  aimables  .  .  .  Montaigne  se  peint 
ressemblant,  mais  de  profil”  ( Annales  ].-]•  Rousseau,  t.  IV  [1908]  pp. 
3-4).  Dans  la  version  finale  des  Confessions,  cette  évocation  de  Mon¬ 
taigne  se  trouva  supprimée.  L’on  peut  supposer  que  si  Rousseau  piéféra 
taire  ces  reproches,  c’est  en  partie  parce  qu  ils  risquaient  d  être  une  arme 
à  double  tranchant. 
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Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  le  pauvre  Jean-Jacques  a  beau  mettre  en  relief  les 
soi-disant  tricheries  de  Montaigne,  nous  n’en  savons  pas  moins  que  les 
deux  auteurs  se  sont  montrés  dans  leur  œuvre  tels  qu’ils  voulaient  que 
nous  les  voyions.  Et  il  est  indubitable  en  fin  de  compte  que  le  portrait  de 
Montaigne,  quand  bien  même  il  ne  serait  pas  sans  apprêt,  nous  semble 
infiniment  moins  prémédité  que  l’image  apologétique  que  nous  propose 
Rousseau. 

En  revanche  ce  dernier  avait  le  droit  d’affirmer  qu’il  était  allé  beau¬ 
coup  plus  loin  dans  la  confession  que  Saint  Augustin  ou  Montaigne 
(il  est  vrai  que  pour  un  lecteur  moderne  ayant  fréquenté  André  Gide  ou 
Jean  Genet,  les  révélations  de  Jean-Jacques  peuvent  paraître  assez  peu 
audacieuses!).  Cependant  dès  que  l’on  songe  à  l’intention  profonde  des 
Confessions ,  on  hésite  à  considérer  comme  méritoire  la  sincérité  de 
l’auteur.  Car  il  est  clair  que  Rousseau  savait  fort  bien  qu’il  ne  pourrait 
substituer  son  témoignage  à  celui  de  ses  ennemis,  qu’il  ne  pourrait 
effacer  l’image  ignominieuse  qu’ils  s’évertuaient  à  propager,  que  s’il 
obtenait  la  confiance  de  ses  lecteurs.  Que  la  sincérité  de  Jean-Jacques 
fut  avant  tout  une  tactique,  on  le  soupçonne  à  la  lecture  du  préambule: 
‘"Je  me  suis  montré  tel  que  je  fus;  méprisable  et  vil  quand  je  l’ai  été, 
bon,  généreux,  sublime,  quand  je  l’ai  été.”  Rousseau  ne  pouvait  évidem¬ 
ment  espérer  que  l’on  reconnaisse  en  lui  un  homme  admirable  et  su¬ 
blime  que  s’il  était  le  premier  à  admettre  qu’il  était  arrivé  d’être 
méprisable  et  vil.  Cette  confession  qu’il  prétend  nous  présenter  comme 
une  action  héroïque  fut  donc  surtout  dictée  par  l’intérêt.4 

Il  est  un  autre  aspect  tactique  des  Confessions  qui  apparaît  tout  aussi 
clairement  dès  la  première  page  de  l’ouvrage.  Prenant  Dieu  à  témoin 
sur  un  ton  solennel,  Rousseau  invite  ses  lecteurs  à  suivre  son  exemple: 
‘‘Que  chacun  d’eux  découvre  à  son  tour  son  cœur  aux  pieds  de  ton 
trône  avec  la  même  sincérité;  et  puis  qu’un  seul  te  dise,  s’il  l’ose:  ‘Je 
fus  meilleur  que  cet  homme-là .’  ”  L’on  devine  ici  la  voie  sur  laquelle 
Rousseau  aspire  à  entraîner  ses  lecteurs:  s’il  réussit  à  leur  faire  admettre 
qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  moins  indignes  que  lui-même,  comment  auraient-ils 
le  droit  dès  lors  de  condamner  sa  propre  conduite?  L’intention  de  Jean- 
Baptiste  Clamence,  le  héros  de  la  Chute,  peut  être  rapprochée  du  dessein 
de  Jean-Jacques:  il  s’agit  dans  les  deux  cas  d’un  homme  qui,  ayant  pris 
conscience  de  son  impureté  et  ne  pouvant  échapper  au  sentiment  de 
culpabilité  qui  le  tourmente,  voudrait  obliger  les  autres  hommes  à 
partager  son  enfer. 

4  II  affirme  lui-même  dans  ses  Rêveries :  “Sentant  que  le  bien  surpassait  le  mal, 
j’avais  mon  intérêt  à  tout  dire,  et  j’ai  tout  dit”  (Ed.  de  la  Pléiade  des  Conf.  et  des 
Rêv.,  p.  691). 
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N’allons  pourtant  pas  croire  qu’il  y  ait  la  moindre  humilité  dans 
une  telle  attitude:  si  le  pécheur  reconnaît  et  proclame  ses  fautes,  ce 
n’est  souvent  que  pour  mieux  rehausser  son  personnage  (on  peut  d’ail¬ 
leurs  supposer  que  Jean-Jacques  ne  sut  faire  face  à  l’humiliante  expé¬ 
rience  de  l’aveu  public  que  parce  que  son  amour  propre  y  trouvait  aussi 
son  compte).  L’on  doit  en  tout  cas  admettre  que  Rousseau,  s’il  s’avilit  en 
se  confessant,  en  conçoit  en  même  temps  pour  sa  propre  personne  la 
plus  haute  considération.  Et  son  vœu  secret,  n’en  doutons  pas,  est  de 
faire  admirer  en  lui  le  pécheur  repenti  qui  eut  l’insigne  courage  de 
s’exposer,  hic  et  nunc,  au  jugement  de  ses  prochains.  La  noblesse  du 
procédé  glorifie  le  pécheur  et  le  transforme  en  saint. 

Dans  ses  Rêveries ,  Rousseau  soutient  que  Montaigne  “n’écrivait  ses 
Essais  que  pour  les  autres”  (p.  657).  Non  seulement  cette  affirmation 
est  parfaitement  mal  fondée,  mais  il  semble  bien  au  contraire  que  ce  soit 
à  l’auteur  des  Confessions  qu’il  convienne  de  l’appliquer.  Car  alors  que 
Montaigne  se  décrit  dans  l’espoir  de  se  mieux  connaître  (et  d’ainsi 
parvenir  à  se  réaliser),  Rousseau,  lui,  se  préoccupe  surtout  de  corriger 
l’image  de  lui-même  que  les  autres  hommes  ont  adoptée.  C’est  pour 
lui-même  que  Montaigne  écrit:  il  est  à  la  recherche  d’un  moi  authentique 
qu’il  n’a  pas  encore  trouvé.  Rousseau,  par  contre,  écrit  pour  autrui : 
il  aspire  à  divulguer  cet  “homme  dans  toute  la  vérité  de  la  nature” 
qu’il  a  depuis  longtemps  découvert  en  lui-même.  C’est,  rappelons-le,  au 
jugement  de  la  postérité  et  de  l’éternité  que  s’adresse  cette  confession 
qui  doit  l’absoudre:  “Que  la  trompette  du  jugement  dernier  sonne 
quand  elle  voudra,  je  viendrai,  ce  livre  à  la  main,  me  présenter  devant 
le  souverain  juge  .  .  .” 

Certes,  nous  ne  prétendons  pas  que  l’étude  du  moi  n’intéressa  pas 
Rousseau.  Mais  on  doit  admettre  qu’il  avait  moins  la  passion  de  se 
connaître  que  celle  de  se  faire  connaître.  Souffrant  depuis  1  enfance  du 
sentiment  que  les  autres  ne  le  voyaient  pas  tel  qu  il  était  vraiment, 
ayant  très  tôt  fait  la  douloureuse  expérience  (comme  l’a  noté  Staro- 
binski)  de  l’infinie  distance  qui  sépare  l’être  du  paraître,  Rousseau 
aspirait  de  toute  son  âme  à  ne  pas  se  laisser  déterminer  par  le  regard 
d’autrui.  Peut-être  par  ailleurs  y  avait-il  aussi  chez  lui  un  cei  tain  pen¬ 
chant  vers  l’exhibitionnisme.  Mais  ce  que  l’on  rencontre  surtout  à 
l’origine  de  ses  écrits  autobiographiques,  c  est  le  besoin  désespéré  de 
transmettre  aux  autres  la  vision  qu’il  avait  de  son  moi.- 

5  II  arrive  souvent  à  Rousseau  de  se  prétendre  indifférent  au  regard  d’autrui  (ou 
du  moins,  il  s’efforce  de  croire  qu’il  y  est  indifférent).  On  le  voit  ainsi  affirmer  dans 
la  première  de  ses  Lettres  à  Malesherbes :  “J’ai  un  cœur  trop  sensible  à  d’autres  at¬ 
tachements  pour  l’être  si  fort  à  l’opinion  publique’’  (Corr.,  VII,  35).  Il  est  clair 
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Nous  décelons  ici  l’une  des  sources  les  plus  importantes  de  sa  voca¬ 
tion  littéraire.  Sans  doute  peut-on  dire  que  le  besoin  de  communiquer 
avec  autrui  est  fondamental  chez  tous  les  hommes.  Il  est  d’ailleurs  cer¬ 
tain  qu’il  ne  fut  pas  sans  influer  sur  l’auteur  des  Essais :  tout  attaché 
qu’il  était  a  sa  tour  d’ivoire,  il  ne  dédaignait  pas  le  plaisir  d’entretenir 
ses  futurs  lecteurs  des  mille  et  une  pensées  qui  lui  venaient  à  l’esprit. 
Mais  il  faut  noter  que  Montaigne  et  Rousseau,  de  par  leur  caractère, 
envisagent  le  commerce  des  hommes  de  façon  extrêmement  différente. 
Le  seigneur  de  la  Renaissance  se  complaît  dans  la  conversation  avec 
nobles  et  manants  tout  autant  que  dans  la  solitude;  le  plébéien  de 
Genève  ne  parvient  pas  à  être  à  l’aise  dans  les  rapports  sociaux.  Timide, 
craignant  toujours  de  commettre  quelque  “balourdise,”  Jean-Jacques 
(il  le  laisse  entendre  dans  les  Confessions)  recherche  la  solitude  parce 
qu’il  n’ose  affronter  la  société.  On  sent  ici  ce  que  ses  écrits  purent  repré¬ 
senter  pour  lui:  pour  cet  être  auquel  les  hommes  n’avaient  apporté  que 
tourments  et  blessures,  écrire  devint  une  façon  idéale  de  communiquer 
avec  son  prochain— avec  cette  humanité  pour  laquelle  il  ressentait  tant 
d’amour,  mais  qu’il  ne  savait  aimer  que  de  loin. 

Nous  nous  sommes  efforcé  de  mettre  en  relief  tout  ce  qui  sépare  le 
dessein  des  Essais  de  celui  des  Confessions.  L’on  a  vu  comment  ces 
œuvres  obéissent  à  des  exigences  différentes  nées  des  circonstances  de 
leur  création  aussi  bien  que  de  la  personnalité  de  leur  auteur.  Mais  s’il 
importe  de  souligner  tout  ce  qui  oppose  ces  deux  livres,  il  ne  faut  pas 
oublier  que  l’on  rencontre  chez  Rousseau  et  chez  Montaigne  bien  des 
traits  communs  sans  lesquels  une  œuvre  d’inspiration  autobiographique 
serait  inconcevable:  un  goût  très  vif  de  la  vie  intérieure,  une  conscience 
aiguë  de  ses  émotions,  un  certain  égotisme.  Or  l’on  peut  affirmer  que 
si  Montaigne  et  Rousseau  sont  à  nos  yeux  beaucoup  plus  que  de  grands 
classiques,  c’est  précisément  parce  que  leur  génie  introspectif  nous  a 
communiqué  l’image  de  leur  moi  le  plus  profond.  Grâce  aux  Essais  et 
aux  Confessions,  ces  auteurs  sont  aujourd’hui  pour  nous  deux  êtres  dans 
l’intimité  desquels  nous  avons  le  sentiment  d’avoir  pénétré. 
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pourtant  que  Jean-Jacques  se  fait  ici  des  illusions  quant  à  ses  sentiments  véritables: 
n’est-ce  pas  précisément  cette  opinion  publique  (et  l’image  de  sa  personne  qu’elle 
colportait)  qui  l’amena  à  composer  pour  M.  de  Malesherbes  l’admirable  portrait  qui 
préfigure  les  examens  de  conscience  des  Confessions?  Rousseau  lui-même  l’admet 
quand  il  écrit,  quelques  années  plus  tard,  au  sujet  de  ses  Lettres  à  Malesherbes : 
"Je  gémissais,  en  me  sentant  défaillir,  de  penser  que  je  laissais  dans  l’esprit  des 
honnêtes  gens  une  opinion  de  moi  si  peu  juste,  et,  par  l’esquisse  tracée  à  la  hâte  dans 
ces  quatre  lettres,  je  tâchais  de  suppléer  en  iquelque  sorte  aux  mémoires  que  j’avais 
projetés”  ( Conf .,  p.  560). 


Eluard’s  Use  of  Light 

I  .  ,  h  R°ben  Nueem 

-fi-N  READING  THROUGH  Eluard’s  poetry  the  reader  is  struck  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  lumière;  he  as  often  finds  a  vocabulary 
associated  with  light  and  its  opposites  {jeu,  flamme,  jour,  nuit ,  ombre). 
Within  each  area  of  experience  (esthetic,  amorous,  political),  operates 
similar  stylistic  devices  for  the  use  to  which  light  is  put.  First,  an  image 
of  light  serves  as  the  focus  around  which  the  poet  centers  his  attention. 
The  reason  for  this  is  somewhat  close  to  Dante’s  (theological  considera¬ 
tions  aside),  which  is  based  on  Saint  Thomas’s  notion  that  light  “inter 
omnes  .  .  .  sensibiles  affectus  spirutalior.”1  An  extension  of  this  device 
depends  on  the  connotative  and  descriptive  aspect  of  light.  It  can  be¬ 
come  the  one  sensible  object  which  concretizes  an  inner  emotional  ex¬ 
perience.  Feu  recalls  Pascal’s  mystical  vision  burned  into  his  mind; 
flamme  represents  the  passion  of  Phèdre;  visible  and  jour  are  key  words 
we  use  to  describe  a  certain  kind  of  static  (or  permanent)  value  of  the 
intelligence  in  writing  of  Mallarmé  or  Valéry.  Finally  there  is  light 
which  serves  as  a  basis  by  which  to  judge  the  events  of  life.  If  we  take 
light  as  an  abstraction  of  a  universal  truth,  a  criterion  for  a  continous 
value  in  the  three  basic  concerns  of  Eluard’s  poetry,  we  can  say  that 
such  generalization  gives  esthetic  distance  to  particularized  situations. 
Quite  likely  this  is  Apollinaire’s  viewpoint  in  writing  of  Duchamps- 
Villon:  “.  .  .  il  n’y  a  pour  lui  que  la  lumière  qui  compte  et  pour  tous 
les  autres  arts  aussi  il  n’y  a  que  la  lumière  qui  compte,  la  lumière  in¬ 
corruptible.”2  If  we  go  through  several  poems  by  Eluard,  we  can  see  how, 
in  each  of  the  general  problems  mentioned  above,  the  interweaving  of 
stylistic  uses  of  light  reaches  desired  esthetic  effects  and  intellectual 
conclusions. 

In  the  first  area,  the  attitude  towards  environment  as  “visible  poetry,” 
the  nature  of  poesis,  the  writing  of  verse,  is  made  clear.  The  poem  “A 
Pablo  Picasso”  is  typical: 

Montrez-moi  le  ciel  chargé  de  nuages 

Répétant  le  monde  enfoui  sous  ses  paupières 

1  Cf.  Guido  di  Pino,  La  Figurazione  della  luce  nella  ‘Divina  Commedia’  (Firenze: 
La  Nuova  Italia,  1957),  p.  217. 

2  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Les  Peintres  cubistes  Méditations  esthétiques  (Genève: 
Pierre  Cuiller,  1950),  p.  47. 
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Montrez-moi  le  ciel  dans  une  seule  étoile 
Je  vois  bien  la  terre  sans  être  ébloui 
Les  pierres  obscures  les  herbes  fantômes 
Ces  grands  verres  d’eau  ces  grands  blocs 
d’ambre  des  paysages 
Les  jeux  du  feu  et  de  la  cendre 
Les  géographies  solennelles  des  limites  humaines 

The  vocabulary  here  contrasts  objects  {ciel,  étoile,  verres,  ambre,  feu) 
or  verbs  (voir,  ébloui )  which  have  light  or  a  certain  clear  quality  with 
those  having  opacity  or  darkness:  chargé  de  nuages,  enfoui,  obscures, 
cendre.  One  use  of  this  shift  is  to  indicate  an  awakening  to  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Valéry’s  Young  Fate;  or  further, 
the  effort  to  gather  together  a  great  number  of  specific  observations  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  a  capacity  of  éblouissement  would  signify  an  underlying 
wish  to  acquiesce  to  life  thought  of  as  a  present  immortality.  Aujourd’hui 
je  suis  toujours,  he  exclaims.  In  La  Poésie  ininterrompue  he  writes 
aujourd’ hui  lumière  unique :  the  unique  shows  an  inherent  quality  of 
interdependent  poetic  images  (all  images  coming  into  one  light);  the 
aujourd’hui  affirms  a  clear  and  intense  immediacy  of  life.  They  together 
indicate  that  the  ability  to  establish  meaningful  patterns  in  a  poem 
depends  on  a  keen  awareness  of  being  alive. 

In  “Sans  âge,”  the  concept  of  a  present  immortality  is  similarly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  variety  of  images:  “Et  je  ne  suis  pas  seul/  Mille  images 
de  moi  multiplient  ma  lumière.”  In  the  same  poem  Eluard  speaks  of 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  universe,  with  no  intervening  darkness  or 
obcurity:  “L’eau  le  feu  se  dénudent  pour  une  seule  saison/Il  n’y  a  plus 
d’éclipse  au  front  de  l’univers.”  This  multiplicity  can  be  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  a  function  which  unites  diversity:  the  poet’s  vision  of  the 
dazzling,  unifying,  power  of  light.  In  “Rhétorique”  André  Breton  and 
Eluard  wrote:  “La  multiplicité  jamais  abusive  des  images  produit  à 
l’œil  de  l’esprit  un  désordre  éminemment  compatible  avec  le  ton.  Tout 
se  précise  dans  l’éblouissement.”3  Basically  we  have  one  level  which  is 
esthetic  (description  of  a  great  many  objects  in  light  or  seen  in  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark)  and  another  (the  more  general  notion  or  idea  which 
gives  meaning  to  these  objects);  the  two  levels  meet  on  the  one  plane 
of  an  overwhelming  ray  of  light. 

Related  to  this  latter  preoccupation  with  meaning  is  the  personal 
questioning  of  what  comes  after  this  life.  In  “Le  Droit  le  devoir  de 
vivre,”  the  divergent  forces  of  light  and  dark  seem  to  cancel  each  other 

3  André  Breton  (et)  Paul  Eluard,  Notes  sur  la  poésie  (Paris:  GLM,  1936)  s.  p. 
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out:  Rien  d’opaque  rien  de  visible/Rien  de  lourd  rien  de  léger/Rien 
de  mortel  rien  d’éternel.”  All  objects  are  inter-related;  this  inter-related- 
ness  gives  a  sense  of  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  objects.  In  “La 
Poésie  ininterrompue”  Eluard  makes  the  following  observation:  the 
weight  of  the  trees  (darkness)  creates  the  forest,  which  nevertheless 
strives  towards  the  sky  (light).  And  the  poem  “Ne  plus  partager”  points 
out  the  relatedness  of  things  not  only  to  each  other— how  they  condition 
one  another’s  existence— but  to  himself  as  well.  Eluard  bases  this  type 
of  correspondance  on  what  he  calls  la  naissance  des  images  (“Comme 
une  image”).  The  connection  is  essentially  between  the  reflection  of  (or 
identification  with)  the  visible  world  and  himself:  “Je  suis  sur  terre  et 
tout  est  sur  terre  avec  moi/Les  étoiles  sont  dans  mes  yeux  et  j’enfante 
des  mystères/  A  la  mesure  de  la  terre  suffisante”  (“Cinquième  poème 
visible”).  Moreover  belief  in  this  sort  of  identity  finds  a  constant  point 
of  reference  in  the  need  to  understand  life  and  to  deal  with  experience. 
This  outlook  is  at  the  basis  of  concern  for  a  “poetic”  universe.  The  world 
offers  the  material  for  the  writing  of  significant  verse;  the  conclusion  is 
that  there  exists  an  order,  or  purpose,  underlying  all  the  confusion  and 
distress.  In  many  ways,  Eluard’s  poetry  is  a  search  for  order:  “Rien  ne 
peut  déranger  l’ordre  de  la  lumière”  (“La  Poésie  ininterrompue”). 

More  specifically,  Eluard  finds  this  belief  in  order  most  apparent  in 
the  love  relationship,  the  idea  of  an  enduring  and  constant  truth.  In 
“La  Dame  de  carreau”  we  read:  “Aimant  l’amour.  En  vérité,  la  lumière 
m’éblouit./  J’en  garde  assez  en  moi  pour  regarder  la  nuit,  toute  la  nuit, 
toutes  les  nuits.”  The  identification  of  the  consciousness  of  living  (which 
can  become  lightless  and  therefore  blind  and  sterile)  is  made  with  the 
recognition  of  a  more  dynamic  force  of  love.  This  identification  is  also 
tied  up  with  the  power  to  make  images  which,  in  turn,  reflects  the 
diversity  discussed  above.  In  “Nuits  partagées”  Eluard  writes: 

La  lumière  pourtant  m’a  donné  de  belles  images  des  négatifs  de  nos 
rencontres.  Je  t’ai  identifiée  à  des  êtres  dont  seule  la  variété  justifiait  le 
nom ,  toujours  le  même ,  le  tien ,  dont  je  voulais  les  nommer ,  des  êtres 
que  je  transformais  comme  je  te  transformais,  en  pleine  lumière,  comme 
on  transforme  l’eau  d’une  source  en  la  prenant  dans  un  verre,  comme 
on  transforme  sa  main  en  la  mettant  dans  une  autre. 

Here  the  image  is  that  of  the  photographic  negative:  when  the  light 
strikes  it,  it  becomes  meaningful.  The  dark  takes  on  its  proper  signifi¬ 
cance  of  bringing  out  the  pattern  of  light!  which  the  poet  is  then  able 
to  read.  The  glass,  the  water,  the  continued  metamorphosis  of  dark  into 
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light,  the  rapidly  moving  series  of  diverse  (or  accidental)  relationships, 
form  themselves  into  an  almost  dream-like  stream:  Ténèbres  abyssales 
toutes  tendues  vers  une  confusion  éblouissante  ...  le  visage  des  tenta¬ 
tions  apparaissait  réel,  entier,  seul”  (“Nuits  partagées  ). 

Closely  tied  in  with  this  fusion  of  images  is  the  problem  of  purity. 
It  has  to  do  with  pure  poetry  insofar  as  there  is  a  quality  or  sense  of  a 
union  between  the  poet  and  some  sort  of  possible  perfection,  somewhat 
similar  to  Baudelaire’s  ideal  or  Rimbaud’s  childhood  innocence.  Yet  this 
purity  is  useful:  “C’est  la  lumière  de  la  vie  qui  profite  des  flammes 
qui  s’abaissent”  (“Nuits  partagées”).  The  purity  has  the  power  to  trans¬ 
form  life:  “Tes  yeux  .  .  .  Ont  fait  à  mes  lumières  d’homme/  Un  sort 
meilleur  qu’aux  nuits  du  monde”  (“Poème”).  This  is  the  “living  reality” 
of  Eluard’s  early  Les  Nécessités  d’une  vie  et  les  conséquences  des  rêves. 
The  purity  finally  brings  love  and  the  world  into  an  acceptable  whole: 
“Et  la  lumière  noue  la  nuit  la  chair  la  terre/  La  lumière  sans  fond  d’un 
corps  abandonné  .  .  .”  (“Médieuses”)  On  a  more  intimate  level,  light 
holds  this  experience,  maintains  it  even  during  absence  of  the  other 
person:  “Je  dis  tu  veux  et  nous  voulons/  la  lumière  perpétue/  Des 
couples  brillants  de  vertu.”  ( Les  Sept  poèmes  de  l’amour  en  guerre). 

This  consistency  of  viewpoint  is  further  carried  out  to  include  a 
broader  humanistic  dilemma:  the  purpose  of  man’s  activities  in  general, 
where  to  find  happiness  in  a  “political”  situation,  how  does  truth  work 
itself  out:  “Lumière  de  relation/  Ronde  de  plus  en  plus  souple/  Etendue 
et  animée/  Graine  de  fleur  et  fruit  et  graine/  Et  je  t’aime  finit  bien/ 
Pour  les  hommes  de  demain”  (“A  l’échelle  humaine”).  The  star  image 
is  again  the  source  of  light  and  for  this  idealized  intention  of  political 
action,  represents  the  focus,  the  light  the  ideal;  “L’injustice  frappait 
partout/  Etoile  unique  étoile  inerte  d’un  ciel  gras  qui  est  la  privation 
de  la  lumière/  L’injustice  frappait  les  innocents  et  les  héros  les  insensés/ 
Qui  sauront  un  jour  régner”  (“Le  Même  jour  pour  tous,”  III).  The 
verbs  ‘to  know’  and  ‘to  reign’  give  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  light  and 
intellect  over  the  human  scene.  Light  is  further  associated  with  hap¬ 
piness:  “Que  le  bonheur  soit  la  lumière/  Au  fond  des  yeux  au  fond  du 
cœur"  (“Gabriel  Péri”);  or  with  a  common  responsibility:  “Frères  cette 
aurore  est  vôtre  .  .  .  Frères  cette  aurore  est  nôtre”  (“Enterrar  y  callar”). 

Furthermore,  the  images  of  the  relationship  between  the  broader 
humanistic  concerns  and  himself  is  established  through  the  notion  of 
light  coming  into  his  activity,  or  even  into  his  own  body:  “Un  rayon 
s’allume  en  nos  veines/  Notre  lumière  nous  revient”  (“Courage”).  This 
action  is  not  merely  physical,  but  is  mental  as  well:  “Comblée  d’espace 
scintillant/  Ma  mémoire  est  immense.”  The  eventual  result  of  this  in- 
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termingling  of  the  physical  effect  on  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  poésie  voulue , 
where  the  act  of  willing,  brought  about  by  the  light,  gives  rise  to  an 
esthetic  pleasure:  .  .  dormir  de  joie  au  bruit  du  soleil”  (“Nous  som¬ 

mes”).  Again  the  stylistic  device  is  fairly  evident:  the  specific  ray  of 
light,  the  verb  which  indicates  fulfillment  ( combler ) ,  the  general  word 
to  point  out  the  purposive  willing  of  an  ideal  state  (sleeping  being  filled 
with  the  sun).  Not  only  is  the  political  thus  refined  and  brought  to  the 
level  of  verse,  but,  more  personally,  death  (the  absence  of  this  world’s 
light)  though  present,  still  can  not  deprive  the  poet  of  the  light  by  which 
this  life  is  controlled  or  directed:  “Le  ciel  et  la  terre  sont  complices. 
Il  y  a  toujours  une  lumière  qui  s’éveille,  un  peu  de  vent,  beaucoup  de 
nuit,  la  solitude,  la  multitude.  . .  .”4 

It  is  this  kind  of  inner  autobiography  which  binds  Eluard’s  work 
together,  through  the  ever-present  symbol  of  light.  In  the  late  poem, 
“La  Poésie  ininterrompue,”  Eluard  speaks  as  the  recorder  of  life  (and 
therefore  of  himself).  He  begins,  as  does  Genesis,  with  first  things:  the 
sun,  man,  woman,  pain,  pleasure,  snow,  roses,  his  becoming  aware  of 
himself  as  a  poet.  This  continuum  of  experience  acts  as  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  idea  which  guides  him.  Eluard  thus  empowers  himself  to 
perceive  a  context  of  interwoven  meanings.  Even  miracles  are  accom¬ 
plished:  fruit  ripens  at  midnight,  the  moon  grows  full  at  noon.  All 
aspects  of  life,  Eluard  believes,  are  necessarily  present.  “Lumière  non 
pour  lui,  mais  pour  tous  et  qui  mettra,  désormais,  de  son  absence  à 
nous,  moins  de  temps  à  nous  parvenir  que  d’une  étoile,”  wrote  Eluard 
concerning  René  Blieck,  a  poet  who  died  in  the  Resistance.5  If  this 
balance  and  fullness  of  expression  are  found  to  be  lacking,  then  there 
is  darkness.  Eluard  uses  the  light  symbolism,  the  dark  night  of  unful¬ 
fillment  both  in  writing  verse  and  in  love,  the  sordidness  of  the  modern 
political  state.  Yet  through  this  means  of  light,  a  kind  of  reality  is 
reached  which  unifies  the  threads  that  hold  together  the  marvelous 
patterns  of  convictions  concerning  man’s  necessary  humanity,  of  the 
world’s  beauty,  of  poetry,  love.  The  light  then  emerges  with  an  almost 
golden  aura  through  his  work  and  gives  it  a  true  and  valuable  per¬ 
manence.  Eluard  thus  finds  an  eventual  moral  meaning  to  the  world  as 
a  whole,  which  he  noted  again  in  writing  of  Blieck: 

Lumière  qui  naît  autant  que  de  ses  poèmes  et  de  tous  les  poèmes ,  de 

4  Paul  Eluard,  Les  Sentiers  et  les  routes  de  la  poésie  (Paris:  Gallimard,  5e  édition, 
1954),  p.  115. 

5  Paul  Eluard,  "Avant-Propos”  to  René  Blieck,  Poèmes  (. 1937-1944 )  (Lyon:  Les 
Écrivains  Réunis,  1945),  p.  7. 
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cette  mort  et  de  mêmes  morts.  Lumière  qui  est  la  seule  clarté  terrestre  et 
que  les  hommes  allument  à  chaque  pas  plus  claire  et  plus  haute  dans  la 
nuit  où  ils  avancent ,  qu’ils  connaissent  et  qu’il  dissipent ,  acceptant  le 
malheur  comme  un  combat  et  opposant  leur  loi  à  la  sienne .6 

This  act  o£  dependence  is  really  the  basic  source  of  light  as  the  figura¬ 
tion  of  an  inner  propulsion.  Pierre  Emmanuel  has  written  of  Eluard: 
“Le  Je  est  un  acte:  c’est  l’acte  pur,  inséparable  de  la  flamme  qu’il  al¬ 
lume.  .  .  .  Remarquons  que  cet  acte  s’accomplit  pour  vivre  ici,  c’est-à- 
dire  pour  rendre  le  monde  habitable  par  l’homme.”7  Eluard  himself 
has  recognized  this  utopian  dream  when  he  wrote:  “Nous  sommes  en 
pleine  croissance.  La  lumière  du  soir  a  conçu  le  matin.”8 

What  sort  of  conclusion  can  we  then  make.  The  varying  functions  of 
light,  on  the  whole,  are  the  points  around  which  Eluard  centers  his 
convictions;  he  continually  strives  towards  a  point  of  light  (the  sun, 
the  star,  the  dawn,  as  giving  off  light  and  as  symbol  of  an  ideal).  He 
returns  from  this  point  after  having  explored  the  various  sensations 
of  light  in  the  world.  The  centrifugal  property  of  light  is  that  of  ca¬ 
tharsis:  “En  vérité,  la  lumière  m’éblouit./  J’en  garde  assez  en  moi  pour 
regarder  la  nuit,  toute  la  nuit,  toutes  les  nuits”  (“Les  Dessous  d’une 
vie”).  One  critic  has  spoken  of  Eluard’s  poetry  in  terms  of  “la  méta¬ 
morphose  de  la  vie”  and  of  “la  transfiguration  de  l’homme.”9  For 
Eluard  we  can  say  that  such  movement  of  change  in  the  world  is  made 
clear  in  images  of  light.  The  focus  of  his  attention  could  be  the  ray  of 
sunlight;  the  active  experience  of  the  light  modifies  his  actions  and 
their  expression  in  the  writing  of  verse,  in  love,  in  a  profound  concern 
for  others.  Ultimately  the  goal  of  the  sum  total  of  experience  is  a  world 
transfigured  by  the  light,  a  goal  “pur  comme  un  ange/  Haut  vers  le 
ciel,  avec  les  arbres”  (“Poèmes”). 

Lake  Erie  College 

6  loc.  cit. 

7  Pierre  Emmanuel,  Le  Je  universel  chez  Paul  Eluard  (Paris:  GLM,  s.  d.),  p.  15. 

8  Paul  Eluard,  Les  Sentiers  ...  de  la  poésie ,  p.  42. 

»  Michel  Carrouges,  Eluard  et  Claudel  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1945),  p.  56. 


Action  and  Ending  of  “L’Avare” 


by  H  allant  Walker 

T 

JL.  HE  TENDENCY  in  Molière  studies  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
evaluate  his  works  in  a  most  appropriate  yet  long  neglected  way,  simply 
as  theater.1  Emphasis  is  correctly  placed  upon  the  author  as  “homme 
de  théâtre,”  and  when  his  comedies  are  viewed  as  the  creations  of  a 
practicing  actor,  producer,  and  director,  they  show  a  working  unity  of 
construction  suitable  for  playing  on  stage.  Proceeding  on  inevitably 
theatrical  principles  of  structure,  Molière  created  his  variety  of  works 
with  certain  needs  in  mind  and  none  of  these  could  be  more  vital  than 
the  requirement  that  a  sense  of  the  play’s  unity  should  be  implicit  to 
the  audience.  Hidden  profundities  may  be  lurking,  but  the  spectator 
should  be  firmly  aware  of  some  basic  concept  of  human  behavior  under¬ 
lying  and  giving  coherence  to  the  scenes  paraded  on  the  boards.  In 
some  plays  the  critic  can  name  the  concept  without  difficulty,  (in  Les 
Fourberies  de  Scapin  sheer  energy  and  inventiveness  make  gay  farce), 
but  in  others  the  unifying  idea  is  elusive  or  complicated,  particularly 
in  the  “serious”  comedies  like  Le  Misanthrope  and  L’ Avare. 

The  latter  play  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  J.  D.  Hubert  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  themes  and  their  relations  to  the  structure.2  These  factors 
are  seen  as  marked  as  much  by  contrast  and  conflict  as  by  unity.  “Iden¬ 
tity,  coincidence,  duality,  exclusion,  incompatibility,  tenderness,  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  vanity”3  are  noted  as  the  main  themes,  and  the  structure 
is  presented  as  the  forceful  juxtaposition  of  opposites  calculated  to 
split  the  work  apart  at  its  end.4  The  elements  pointed  out  are  indeed 
present,  yet  overwhelming  tension  and  ultimate  fracture  are  not  the 
essence  of  L’ Avare,  and  such  a  contention  is  based  most  obviously  on 
the  nature  of  the  final  scene.  The  whole  troop  of  players  assembles  in  a 
joyful  gathering,  the  classical  comic  ending.5  The  sheer  visible  union 
of  the  entire  cast  (save  for  bit  parts)  is  enough  indication  to  the  audience 
that  there  is  general  satisfaction  and  successful  conclusion,  all  common 

1  Notably  in  René  Bray,  Molière  homme  de  théâtre  (Paris,  1954)  and  W.  G.  Moore, 
Molière  (Oxford,  1949). 

2  J.  D.  Hubert,  “Theme  and  Structure  ini  L’Avare,"  PMLA,  LXXV  (1960),  31-36. 

3  Hubert,  p.  35. 

4  p.  33. 

5  Jacques  Scherer  examines  this  tradition  in  La  Dramaturgie  classique  en  France 
(Paris,  1950),  p.  143. 
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logic  being  disregarded  for  purposes  of  theatrical  ending.  Harpagon  is 
very  much  present,  and  the  common  happiness  is  shared  by  him  rather 
than  being  something  from  which  he  is  driven  in  “final  banishment.  6 
Betrothal  of  lovers  is  the  traditional  ending  for  comedy,  and  Harpagon 
looks  forward  to  possession  of  his  beloved  “cassette”  with  genuine  joy, 
amusingly  enhancing  the  tone  of  the  final  scene.  Such  an  interpretation 
derived  from  one  scene  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  importance  to  Molière 
of  a  theatrical  denouement  suggests  that  the  whole  play  can  be  studied 
profitably  to  discover  what  parts  may  contribute  and  lead  to  this  strong 
terminal  impression  left  by  the  comedy.  What  elements  create  the  comic 
unity  which  one  senses  in  the  play? 

Before  undertaking  analysis  of  L’ Avare,  a  definition  of  terms  will  be 
necessary.  In  speaking  of  “action”  I  shall  have  in  mind  the  meaning 
given  by  Francis  Fergusson,  who  in  turn  refers  to  Aristotle  to  say  that 
drama  imitates  one  action.  Action  encompasses  that  which  is  imitated 
and  also  the  “mimetic  acts  of  the  dramatist  .  .  .  and  ...  of  the  per¬ 
formers  .  .  .”7  “It  points  to  the  object  which  the  dramatist  is  trying  to 
show  us,  and  we  must  in  some  sense  grasp  that  if  we  are  to  understand 
his  complex  art  .  .  .”8  Not  only  plot  informs  us  of  the  action  but  scenes 
apparently  connected  by  no  common  logic  also  contribute  to  our  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  unifying  action.  Such  considerations  are  vital  in  the  study 
of  Molière’s  theater  because  his  structure  is  less  a  matter  of  plot  line 
than  one  of  piecing  together  brilliant  individual  scenes  to  display  per¬ 
formers  and  stir  the  spectators’  senses.9  The  less  the  playwright  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  and  resolving  “intrigue”  the  more  the  creation  of 
his  play  can  be  based  on  poetic  fitness  of  scene,  rhythmic  pace,  and  such 
to  project  an  idea  in  stage  spectacle.  With  an  “action”  in  mind  Molière 
could  knowingly  deal  in  characterization,  language,  and  stage  effects  to 
compose  variations  on  his  theme,  which  is  best  stated  as  a  verb,  “to  do 
something.” 

In  L’ Avare  the  title  suggests  a  verb  which  might  serve  to  set  forth  the 
action:  “to  possess.”  Referring  to  the  final  scene  again,  one  observes 
that  happy  possession  of  objects  desired  is  the  great  unifying  theme,  no 
matter  how  distorted  the  miser’s  desire  may  be.  Joy  of  lovers,  parental 
love,  and  avarice  are  brought  together  for  a  resulting  total  impression 
of  one  action.  Examination  of  earlier  parts  of  the  comedy  shows  that 
an  expanded  statement  of  the  action  would  be  required  to  let  it  cover 

*  Hubert,  p.  33. 

7  Francis  Fergusson,  The  Idea  of  a  Theater  (New  York,  1953),  p.  243. 

8  p.  244. 

9  Bray,  p.  254. 
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the  rapidly  changing  scenes  so  full  of  assorted  mimetic  activities.  The 
article  by  Hubert  points  out  well  the  interconnection  between  words  of 
love  and  finance,  (bonds  of  love  or  debt,  “engagements”),10  and  from 
such  indications  we  can  elaborate  our  definition.  No  variations  possible 
on  such  themes  are  neglected  by  the  dramatist,  as  in  the  scene  in  which 
Harpagon  thinks  of  his  chest  of  money  while  Valère  has  in  mind  Elise. 
“Touching  the  treasure”  is  the  idea  of  all  characters,  indeed,  but  certain 
difficulties  stand  in  their  paths.  It  is  the  need  to  overcome  these  difficul¬ 
ties  which  must  be  added  to  the  statement  of  action,  for  possession  is 
achieved  only  by  freeing  self  from  bonds  of  one  sort  or  another.  Elise 
and  her  brother  must  liberate  themselves  from  a  father’s  control,  Cléante 
must  break  loose  also  from  the  usurer,  Valère  and  Mariane  must  get 
beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  apparent  social  status,  Anselme  would 
overcome  the  fate  which  deprived  him  of  his  family,  Frosine  and  the 
servants  have  to  triumph  over  the  miser’s  ways,  and  Harpagon  must 
liberate  himself  in  completely  inverted  fashion  from  the  trammels  of 
normal  human  sensitivity  and  concerns.  The  last  case  is  the  masterful 
touch,  although  all  are  mutually  illuminating  and  add  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge  that  the  true  action  of  U  Avare  is  “to  become  free  to 
possess  one’s  desire.” 

The  shifting  planes  of  Harpagon’s  values  and  impressions  of  the  world 
about  him  show  best  Molière’s  skill  in  handling  such  action.  When 
Harpagon  wavers  along  the  border  line  between  normal  and  abnormal 
desires  the  playwright  devises  business  and  speeches  to  exploit  the 
duality  yet  show  the  single  theme  of  effort  to  find  what  he  truly  wants. 
His  indecision  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  nature  leads  him  into  the 
position  of  wanting  to  marry  a  young  bride  without  losing  money 
thereby,  of  desiring  to  keep  up  social  appearances  without  spending 
enough  to  make  more  than  a  “fantôme”  of  a  gentleman’s  household. 
He  does  not  know  just  what  he  must  free  himself  from,  and,  because 
this  sort  of  activity  foreign  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  miser  must  go 
against  the  grain,  he  tries  to  grasp  and  simultaneously  to  cut  things 
away  from  himself.  The  progress  of  the  comedy  then  is  a  function  of 
his  increasing  clarity  about  what  his  real  fetters  are,  the  human  con¬ 
cerns  with  paternal  and  sexual  love,  kindness,  and  generosity.  His  comi- 
cafhésitations  "and  shifts  are  the  essential  normal  touch  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  which  saves  him  from  being  monstrous. 

The  moral  implications  of  the  final  position  of  the  miser  should  not 
be  valued  too  highly,  because  the  theatrical  nature  of  this  figure  re- 

10  p.  31. 
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minds  us  that  the  play  is  a  fantasy  on  a  theme,  a  moral  caricature.  One 
is  at  liberty  to  infer  moral  significance,  but  the  factors  like  denouement 
and  interpolation  of  lazzi  (e.g.  lighting  and  extinguishing  the  candle) 
indicate  that  all  is  in  the  realm  of  stage  magic.  The  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
pretation  lies  in  the  tendency  to  retain  the  notion  that  a  treatment  of 
a  miser  is  inevitably  moralizing  and  dramatic.  For  Hubert  the  fantastic 
ending  “represents  a  mock  evasion  from  the  drab  ending  inescapable 
in  a  drama  dealing  with  “such  inveterate  evils  as  usury  and  status.”11 
Moore  points  out  that  “without  the  ever-pervading  suggestion  of  basic 
normality  the  play  would  be  depressing.”12  Harpagon’s  vacillations  and 
self-deception  effectively  remove  the  comedy  from  moral  grimness.  The 
tendency  to  evaluate  the  comedy  as  a  drama  of  clash  of  interests  is 
equally  damaging  to  an  understanding  of  it.  Bray  shows  that  the  lazzi  kill 
dramatic  effect  and  that  a  more  important  device,  deliberate  use  of 
dramatic  material  in  topsy-turvy  fashion,  determines  the  tone.13  It  is  an 
outrage  to  serious  drama. 

Far  from  musing  philosophically  on  human  evils,  Molière  seems  to 
delight  in  imagining  as  many  concrete  and  tangible  mimetic  acts  as  he 
can  on  his  basic  theme  and  then  setting  them  in  rapid  motion.  The  use 
of  symmetry  and  repetition  is  a  fundamental  part  of  his  technique 
which  sets  forth  the  action.14  Scenes,  words,  or  characters  duplicate  or 
mirror  each  other  in  ingenious  ways,  with  the  interplay  of  human  re¬ 
actions  to  love  and  money  dominating.  The  careful  work  of  a  year  is 
evident  in  the  construction.  The  beginning  introduces  a  major  theme  of 
Molière,  the  deceptive  nature  of  words  which  serve  to  obscure  rather 
than  reveal  thought.  “Tous  les  hommes  sont  semblables  par  les  paroles, 
et  ce  n’est  que  les  actions  qui  les  découvrent  différents”  (I,  1),  says  Elise, 
setting  a  keynote  of  the  treachery  of  words  which  will  have  its  most 
resounding  echoes  in  the  hidden  meanings  of  Harpagon.  More  subtly, 
Molière  has  Harpagon  deceive  himself  by  words  throughout  the  play, 
particularly  being  duped  by  “love”  in  its  conventional  connotations 
which  lead  him  to  the  absurd  idea  of  marrying  Mariane.  Repetition  of 
a  catch  phrase  like  “Sans  dot!”  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  this  concept  of  deception  by  language.  The  characters  are 
obliged  to  identify  the  real  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  society 
and  then  to  work  to  free  themselves,  and  all  the  while  social  verbal 
intercourse  clouds  their  understandings.  Back  with  Elise  and  Valère  in 

11  p.  36. 

12  p.  no. 

!3  p.  353. 

14  Bray,  p.  252. 
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the  opening  scene,  we  note  the  use  of  précieux  speech,  the  very  nature 
of  which  is  evasion  of  direct  statement:  “Ne  m’assassinez  point  .  . 
Such  utterances  are  devoid  of  real  meaning  and  hinder  knowledge. 

Valère  continues  his  speeches  and  refers  to  the  “masque”  with  which 
he  disguises  himself  and  to  his  compromise  with  “sincérité.”  Deliberate 
pretense  thus  is  the  next  element  introduced,  nor  is  it  less  developed 
than  the  first.  Harpagon  will  trap  Cléante  into  admitting  love  for  Ma- 
riane,  and  Frosine  will  cheerfully  lie  to  Harpagon  about  Mariane  in 
obvious  examples.  Maître  Jacques’  swift  changes  from  cook  to  coachman 
are  a  comic  reflection  or  repeat  of  the  pretending  that  runs  through  the 
play.  Sincerity  is  played  off  against  falseness  as  Cléante  and  Elise  truth¬ 
fully  confess  their  love  affairs.  Neatly  balanced  arrangement  of  speeches 
is  apparent,  a  stylistic  trick  which  gives  relief  to  the  rush  and  confusion 
of  scenes  such  as  Harpagon’s  firing  of  La  Flèche.  Act  I  gives  us  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Harpagon’s  mad  suspicions  of  everyone,  and  this  is  re¬ 
sumed  and  reworked  frequently  with  culmination  in  the  scene  in  which 
he  seizes  his  own  arm  and  then  pleads  with  the  audience  across  the 
footlights.  The  rest  of  the  act  sets  up  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  by 
the  lovers,  then  has  a  reprise  of  the  pretense  theme  as  Valère  must  praise 
the  marriage  schemes  of  Harpagon  for  Elise,  Cléante,  and  for  himself. 

Perusal  of  the  first  part  of  the  comedy  elicits  the  principles  of  Molière’s 
construction  and  the  materials  he  builds  with.  The  rest  of  the  play,  it 
would  seem,  brings  in  not  so  much  new  matter  as  it  does  developments 
of  the  elements  noted  above.  The  major  developments  have  been  cited 
and  an  examination  in  detail  would  demonstrate  the  care  with  which 
the  author  gives  a  varied  and  forceful  dramatic  form  to  his  “action.” 
Extraneous  bits  enter  the  comedy  as  conveniences  of  plot,  but,  when 
verisimilitude  and  logic  are  the  least  of  concerns,  any  means  of  bringing 
about  a  happy  ending  are  good  and  legitimate.  To  achieve  the  final 
spectacle  to  drive  home  the  idea  of  the  “action”  there  is  arranged  a 
meeting  on  stage  of  eleven  characters  joyously  breaking  free  to  realize 
their  fondest  wishes.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  comic  rhythm,  Eric  Bent¬ 
ley  reminds  us,  goes  back  to  and  expresses  “sheer  celebration  of  fertility” 
and  “a  profound  and  dedicated  acceptance  of  life.”15  This  basic  vitality 
of  comedy  thrives  in  Molière’s  work  with  intellectualizing  at  a  surpris¬ 
ing  minimum  in  view  of  his  times.  The  irresistible  drive  of  the  lovers 
contrasted  with  the  indefatigable  mania  of  Harpagon  constitutes  the¬ 
atrical  tradition  and  inventiveness  handled  with  the  skill  that  makes 
coherence  appear  from  opposites.  The  caricaturing  in  the  miser  of  the 

15  Eric  Bentley,  What  is  Theatre ?  (Boston,  1956),  p.  245. 
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traditional  tragic  ending,  abnormal  sterility,  does  not  blight  the  dénoue¬ 
ment  but  rather  reinforces  our  impression  of  the  general  elation.  Har¬ 
pagon  treats  his  “cassette”  like  a  virgin  bride:  “N’en  a-t-on  rien  ôté?” 
(V,  6).  The  deliberate  use  of  the  unnatural  in  comic  form  is  the  master 
stroke  in  creating  the  unity  of  L’Avare.  The  contributing  themes  of 
dupery,  pretense,  and  the  treachery  of  words  are  all  brought  to  mind 
at  the  finish.  All  these  have  worked  to  erect  the  obstacles  now  overcome 
and  will  be  thrust  aside  as  the  characters  possess  their  desires.  Through 
the  medium  of  Maître  Jacques  the  playwright  reminds  us  of  his  build¬ 
ing  materials  of  the  comedy:  “On  me  donne  des  coups  de  bâton  pour 
dire  vrai,  et  on  me  veut  pendre  pour  mentir  “  (V,  6).  Right  up  to  the 
end  he  is  the  clownish  mirror  of  the  “action,”  stumbling  still  through 
the  pitfalls  passed  by  the  others.  Broad  comic  technique  as  well  as  a 
poetic  sense  of  fitness  of  elements  and  their  arrangement  enables  Mo¬ 
lière  to  end  L’Avare  with  an  impression  of  wholeness  and  gay  achieve¬ 
ment. 
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Malraux’s  Transitional  Novel: 

“Les  Noyers  de  l’Altenburg” 

by  Rima  Dr  ell  Reck 

T 

H  HE  MOST  RECENT  and  least  known  of  Malraux’s  novels.  Les 
Noyers  de  V Altenburg,  underscores  elements  familiar  to  readers  of  La 
Condition  humaine,  Les  Conquérants,  La  Voie  royale.1  Several  intensely 
symbolic  scenes  rely  upon  the  confrontation  of  man  and  nature.  The 
time  sequence  is  irregular  and  marked  only  by  the  events  within  the 
novel.  One  of  the  heroes,  Vincent  Berger,  asserts  the  primacy  of  action, 
believing  man  is  what  he  does,  whereas  his  brother,  Walter  Berger,  pas¬ 
sionately  adheres  to  the  supremacy  of  artistic  creation.  And  yet,  the 
quality  of  Les  Noyers  is  in  many  ways  different  from  the  works  which 
precede  it.  The  events  described,  while  based,  as  are  the  earlier  novels, 
on  twentieth  century  history,  are  seen  in  retrospect:  they  are  events 
most  of  which  Malraux  did  not  witness  personally.  The  immediacy  of 
Les  Conquérants,  for  example,  is  absent,  and  in  its  place  we  find  a 
meditative  mood  set  by  the  introductory  section,  in  which  Vincent 
Berger’s  son,  prisoner  at  Chartres  in  the  second  world  war,  sets  out  to 
write  about  the  experiences  of  his  father  in  1917.  Surrounded  by  men 
writing  letters  they  know  will  never  reach  their  destination,  the  young 
Berger  seeks  in  the  act  of  writing  the  meaning  of  his  experience.  “Here, 
to  write  is  the  only  way  to  go  on  living.”2  His  experience  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  father,  recorded  in  the  latter's  mass  of  notes  headed 
“encounters  with  man.”  The  structure  of  the  novel,  in  contrast  with 
the  reportorial  directness  of  Malraux’s  earlier  work,  is  strikingly  cir¬ 
cular,  so  that  the  full  import  of  the  opening  section  can  only  be  grasped 
when  one  has  finished  the  last  part  and  reread  the  former  in  its  light. 
The  symbolic  scenes  are  not  presented  with  that  aura  of  immediacy  and 
personal  discovery  which  distinguished  the  1933  Prix  Goncourt  novel, 

1  This  paper  is  based  on  Chapter  Five  of  “Art  and  the  Artist:  André  Malraux” 
(Yale  University  Library),  a  dissertation  submitted  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  awarded  by  Yale  University,  June  1960.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Henri  Peyre,  for  whose  direction  and  encouragement  I 
am  deeply  grateful. 

2  André  Malraux,  Les  Noyers  de  V Altenburg  (Paris,  1948),  p.  30.  Subsequent  re¬ 
ferences  are  given  in  the  text,  preceded  by  NA.  Throughout  this  article,  all  transla¬ 
tions  are  mine. 
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La  Condition  humaine.  Instead,  each  symbolic  vision  is  set  off  in  a 
section  by  itself,  prepared,  carefully  proportioned,  as  if  the  oracular 
significance  of  the  scene  were  not  merely  suggested,  as  in  the  past,  but 
this  time  stated  in  a  form  which  hopes  to  be  permanent,  like  the  images 
of  art  which  Malraux  is  simultaneously  making  the  subject  of  his  other 

writings.  _  I 

The  intellectual  character  of  this  novel  is  focussed  in  the  colloquium 
at  Altenburg,  where  the  issues  underlying  Malraux’s  work  are  debated: 
Does  man  have  a  self-identity  throughout  history?  If  so,  in  what  forms 
can  it  be  discerned?  Les  Noyers  is  a  key  to  Malraux’s  books  on  art  which 
follow  it.  It  affirms  clearly  what  was  suggested  in  Malraux’s  first  im¬ 
portant  work,  La  Tentation  de  l’Occident  (1926),  and  posed  again  in 
his  UNESCO  speech  of  1946:  the  essence  of  man  is  his  rejection  of  his 
situation.  Man  can  affirm  himself  only  by  choosing  between  gesture  and 
image,  between  action  and  art.  Les  Noyers  states  explicitly  in  its  dialogues 
that  the  most  efficacious  victory  over  the  human  condition  lies  in  art. 
“The  greatest  mystery  is  not  that  we  are  thrown  by  chance  between  the 
profusion  of  matter  and  that  of  the  stars;  it  is  that  in  this  prison  we 
draw  from  ourselves  images  powerful  enough  to  negate  our  nothing¬ 
ness”  (NA  99) .  Those  gathered  at  Altenburg  agree  that  one  can  know 
man  by  one  of  two  means;  by  his  culture,  which  is  by  definition  the 
product  of  a  few  for  Malraux,  or  by  la  charité  du  cœur,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  symbolic  intuition  in  Les  Noyers.  The  struggle  between 
the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of  reflection  groups  itself  along  these 
lines  during  the  course  of  the  argument. 

Malraux  notes  that  at  the  Altenburg  colloquium,  “An  idea  was  never 
born  from  a  fact,  always  from  another  idea”  (NA  114).  This  statement 
has  been  interpreted  as  a  condemnation  of  the  intellectual,  as  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  entire  dialogue  at  Altenburg  is  essentially  absurd.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  First  of  all,  there  is  great  similarity 
between  this  remark  and  one  of  Malraux’s  major  theses  in  Les  Voix  du 
silence  and  in  his  earlier  aesthetic  pronouncements,  namely,  that  all  art 
takes  as  its  basis  and  inspiration  the  art  which  precedes  it,  that  style 
is  first  imitation  and  then  transmutation,  conquest.  The  dialectical 
thinking  of  the  intellectuals  at  Altenburg  proceeds  in  the  same  fashion, 
building  upon  the  thought  which  precedes.  The  other  mode  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  intuitive  and  symbolic  apprehension  which  Pascal  long 
ago  termed  esprit  de  finesse,  is  also  represented  in  the  course  of  the  novel, 
by  those  scenes  which  occur  in  the  physical  world  outside,  in  two  world 
wars  and  on  several  continents.  Malraux  does  not  opt  for  intuitive  over 
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intellectual  understanding,  even  though  his  attitude  toward  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  whose  thought  is  not  based  on  experience  is  clearly  ironic.  He 
never  enshrines  the  notion  of  a  “common  man”  as  proof  of  the  futility 
of  abstract  thought.  Les  Noyers  does  not  present  simple  either/or  choices. 

An  illustration  of  the  dual  viewpoint  can  be  found  in  the  very  topic 
of  the  colloquium.  The  original  theme  was  to  have  been  “the  eternal 
elements  of  art,”  but  riddled  by  more  fundamental  doubts,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  had  changed  their  topic  to  “the  permanence  of  man.”  We  learn 
that  the  original  theme  would  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  second  by 
showing  that  what  is  most  permanent  in  man  is  his  desire  to  be  more 
than  a  man,  to  transform  his  life  in  art.  The  secular  patience  of  Ber¬ 
ger’s  fellow  prisoners,  writing  their  letters  which  will  be  scattered  to  the 
wind,  is  an  aspect  of  this  desire.  In  Les  Voix  du  silence  Malraux  car¬ 
ries  on  his  elaborate  demonstration  of  this  point. 

Another  dichotomy,  between  the  life  of  action  and  the  life  of  art, 
between  Vincent  Berger  and  Walter  Berger,  similarly  is  shown  to  be 
illusory.  Malraux’s  own  life  has  been  devoted  to  testing  the  validity  of 
both  gesture  and  image  as  answers  to  man’s  state,  from  his  early  years  as 
professional  revolutionary  to  his  present  position  as  author  of  grandiose 
epics  on  art  history  and  Minister  of  Culture  in  De  Gaulle’s  cabinet. 
If,  in  the  final  analysis,  he  finds  the  aesthetic  answer  more  satisfactory, 
it  is  because  art  alone  can  combine  action  with  a  product  which  is 
relatively  lasting,  can  supply  a  gesture  which  defines  itself  in  an  image. 
And  finally,  the  argument  over  whether  man  is  the  individual,  the  moi, 
as  Walter  believes,  or  the  other,  as  for  Vincent,  is  never  settled.  Both 
are  right.  Man  is  the  individual  whose  creations  affirm  his  meaning;  he 
is  also  the  mass  whose  symbolic  and  biological  continuity  is  the  overall 
structure  of  “the  human  adventure”  whose  mystery  pervades  the  novel. 
The  pictorial  imagery  of  Les  Noyers  de  l’Altenburg  provides  the  answer 
to  the  question,  is  there  an  eternal  man,  in  terms  of  two  images,  the 
walnut  trees  and  the  peasant  faces  (“the  man  who  has  forever  with¬ 
stood  the  plague”).  And  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  images  is 
again  a  fusion  of  two  points  of  view. 

At  cursory  reading  it  might  appear  that  in  the  conclusion  to  Les 
Noyers  Malraux  proposes  the  commonest  terms  of  man  as  the  lasting 
terms,  a  permanence  “in  the  fundamental,”  in  the  words  of  Vincent 
Berger  and  the  art  historian  Scab  of  L’Espoir.  This  permanence  is  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  stubborn  patience  of  the  soldiers  in  prison  and  by  the  old 
peasant  and  his  wife,  who  wait  “for  things  to  wear  out,”  for  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  to  pass.  It  is  the  permanence  of  the  non-intellectuals,  the 
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“slaves”  as  Malraux  often  calls  them,  tenacious,  uncomprehending, 
mysterious  as  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees  and  equally  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  their  suffering  or  their  meaning.  These  same  peasants  provide  the 
background  for  L’ Espoir’ s  finest  symbolic  scenes,  and  they  are  in  actuali¬ 
ty  no  more  an  expression  of  Malraux’s  egalitarianism  than  the  latter. 
It  is  not  the  common  man  who  moves  Malraux,  but  an  idea  of  the 
common  man  which  is  evidently  inseparable  from  the  crowds  of  the 
religious  paintings,  Breughel,  Gothic  sculpture. 

Malraux  describes  the  great  artist  in  his  early  years  as  “an  adolescent 
fascinated  by  certain  paintings  he  carries  around  behind  his  eyelids, 
and  which  suffice  to  distract  him  from  the  world.”3  From  the  sea  of  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  treasures  of  world  art,  all  of  them  fluid  and  familiar 
enough  to  indicate  a  sincere  familiarity,  it  is  apparent  that  many  paint¬ 
ings  and  much  sculpture  stand  between  Malraux  and  the  world  he  sees. 
Inevitably  the  images  he  wrests  from  this  world  will  be  transformed 
according  to  the  styles  of  art  which  have  most  influenced  him. 

Crowd  scenes  and  peasant  groups  recur  frequently  in  all  of  Malraux’s 
novels,  but  in  none  is  the  origin  of  these  images  so  clearly  evident  as  in 
Les  Noyers,  where  Malraux’s  predilection  for  Gothic  statuary  becomes 
explicit  in  the  text.  Young  Berger  describes  the  faces  of  his  fellow  pris¬ 
oners  at  Chartres  as  “these  Gothic  faces  more  and  more  numerous  as 
the  beards  grow.  The  secular  memory  of  the  plague”  (NA  25).  It  is 
not  the  spectacle  of  lower-class  Frenchmen  or  Germans  exhibiting  brave¬ 
ry,  pity,  charité,  which  calls  forth  the  images  of  the  prison  camp,  the  gas 
attack,  the  crew  of  the  disabled  tank.  Malraux  is  not  a  “photographer” 
of  our  recent  wars.  He  takes  the  soldiers  of  these  wars  and  revolutions 
as  matter  for  his  art,  and  portrays  them  according  to  an  idea,  an  image 
which  is  anterior  to  his  observing  them.  Malraux  writes  in  Les  Voix  du 
silence,  “A  Byzantine  painter  decides  to  paint  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
before  looking  at  the  faces  of  passersby  in  order  to  paint  them,  and  he 
looks  at  them  thinking  of  his  Saint  John.”  (VS  346) 

For  Malraux,  the  art  of  a  past  culture  is  its  history,  since  that  art 
cieates  the  forms  and  values  of  the  culture.  He  has  elaborated  this 
notion  in  La  Psychologie  de  l’Art  (1947-50)  and  subsequently,  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form  in  Les  Voix  du  silence  (1951).  This  tenet  is  perhaps 
more  personal  than  universal;  Malraux  claims  to  discredit  the  testimony 
of  historians,  the  reconstructions  of  the  social  scientists.  Plato  is  evidently 
less  vivid  to  him  than  Phidias.  In  this  manner  he  is  able  to  interpret  all 

3  André  Malraux,  Les  Voix  du  silence  (Paris,  1951),  p.  306.  Subsequent  references 
are  given  in  the  text,  preceded  by  VS. 
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religions  as  personal  expressions  whose  underlying  unity  is  the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  man.  “Everything  is  a  lesson  by  its  gods.  For  man  creates  his 
gods  with  all  of  himself,  but  he  creates  his  highest  art  with  the  world 
reduced  to  his  secret  which  is  always  the  same:  how  to  break  the  bounds 
of  the  human  condition  by  human  means.’’4  From  the  great  religious 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  Malraux  derives  his  vision  of  fundamental  man. 
If,  on  Judgment  Day,  God  confronts  the  crowds  of  the  Middle  Ages  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  other,  he  writes,  “that 
which  will  truly  be  the  Christian  face  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Christ  in¬ 
carnate,  will  not  be  the  people  of  flesh  and  blood  who  prayed  in  the 
nave,  it  will  be  the  people  of  the  statues’’  (UNESCO  conf.  88). 

With  Les  Noyers  the  often  contemptible  crowds  of  the  earlier  novels 
become  symbolic  of  “a  subterranean  blood.’’  The  vision  of  Gothic  faces 
among  the  prisoners  at  Chartres  is  metamorphosed  into  one  on  a  univer¬ 
sal  plane,  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  time  or  nation.  The  fatal 
discontinuity  with  which  Spengler  confronted  European  thought,  the 
dissolution  of  human  universality  into  a  kaleidoscope  of  mores  by 
Frobenius,5  are  challenged,  and  answered  oracularly.  Like  the  walnut 
trees  which  refute  Mollberg,  the  soldiers  by  their  very  existence  refute 
the  professor  who  is  perfecting  gas  warfare.  Life  refutes  intellect,  but 
only  that  intellect  in  the  service  of  man’s  discontinuity.  In  Les  Noyers 
Malraux  reveals  fundamental  man  by  still  another  technique  which 
consists  in  contrasting  a  protagonist  or  group  of  protagonists  with  the 
presence  of  nature  and  the  universe,  in  the  earlier  novels  usually  in  the 
form  of  the  starry  sky.  Like  one  of  Malraux’s  favorite  scenes  in  literature, 
wounded  Prince  André  looking  at  the  clouds  overhead  in  War  and 
Peace,  such  a  confrontation  can  suggest  much  more  than  any  rational 
discourse  could  possibly  affirm. 

In  Malraux’s  confrontation  of  man  and  the  universe,  the  Cosmos  is 
often  menace,  but  it  is  also  a  mysterious  fecundity  and  continuity  whose 
symbol  is  the  walnut  trees.  Malraux  achieves  similar  symbolic  intensity 
in  certain  scenes  of  L’Espoir,  but  Les  Noyers  is  in  fact  built  around  such 
moments  of  insight.  The  walnut  trees  are  everywhere,  in  the  labor  of 
the  woodcutters,  in  the  statues  in  the  colloquium  room,  at  the  reunion 
of  the  brothers  at  a  funeral  where  their  odor  revives  family  memories; 
their  roots  grapple  with  the  earth  and  their  branches  defy  the  stars.  The 

■*  André  Malraux,  "L’Homme  et  la  culture  artistique,”  in  Les  Conférences  de 
l’UNESCO  (Paris,  1947),  p.  88.  Subsequent  references  are  given  in  the  text,  preceded 
by  UNESCO  conf. 

5  See  Armand  Hoog,  "Malraux,  Mollberg  and  Frobenius,”  Yale  French  Studies, 
XVIII  (Winter  1957),  92-94. 
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tenacity  of  the  walnut  trees  is  equalled  only  by  the  tenacity  of  man 
and  that  of  the  insects,  and  all  three  are  mysteries,  secrets.  By  confronting 
man  with  the  walnut  trees  and  also  strongly  suggesting  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  Malraux  is  able  to  affirm  what  the  intellectuals  at  the 
colloquium  seek  to  discover.  The  ethnologist  Môllberg,  one  of  the  col¬ 
loquium  participants,  had  been  trying  to  establish  scientifically  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  man,  the  notion  which  would  give  the  human  adventure  a 
structure.  He  had  abandoned  this  task  in  utter  despair,  convinced  that 
any  notion  of  man  common  to  all  cultures  was  unattainable.  Having 
affirmed  symbolically,  oracularly,  by  the  images  of  the  people  and  of 
the  walnut  trees,  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  man,  Malraux  goes  on  to 
ask,  what  is  the  human  adventure?  At  his  father’s  death-bed,  Vincent 
Berger  thinks,  “The  human  adventure,  the  earth.  And  all  that,  like  the 
now-ended  destiny  of  his  father,  could  have  been  otherwise  .  .  .”  (NA 
91).  The  intimation  is  that  the  human  adventure  is  an  accident  and  its 
structure  entirely  fortuitous;  it  is  in  fact  a  miracle.  At  his  father’s  death¬ 
bed  Vincent  is  touched  by  the  same  liberation  he  experienced  upon 
returning  to  Marseille  after  an  absence  from  Europe  of  many  years,  a 
moment  of  revelation  during  which  he  looks  upon  life  with  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger.  His  vision  is  a  curious  mixture  of  delighted  astonishment 
and  obscure  questioning. 

Mysteriously  a  stranger  to  the  earth  and  surprised  by  it . . .  he  had  finally 
drawn  the  curtains.  Beyond  the  classic  volutes  of  the  great  iron  door , 
the  leaves  were  the  bright  green  of  the  beginning  of  summer;  further 
down  began  the  dark  ferns ,  right  down  to  the  rows  of  fir  trees  which 
were  almost  black  .  .  .  Like  a  human  destiny,  all  of  life  was  an  ad¬ 
venture  .  .  .  And  from  the  simple  presence  of  the  people  who  were  pas¬ 
sing  there,  hurrying  in  the  morning  sun,  similar  and  different  as  leaves, 
seemed  to  rise  a  question  which  stemmed  not  only  from  death  lurking 
still  behind  him,  a  secret  which  was  much  less  that  of  death  than  that 
of  life— a  secret  which  would  not  have  been  less  poignant  if  man  had 
been  immortal.  (NA  92-93) 

The  mystery  of  life  is  unexplainable  and  the  mystery  of  man  within 
it  can  only  be  revealed.  Les  Noyers  is  a  series  of  such  revelations.  Vincent 
returns  to  the  world  from  a  forest  rotted  by  poison  gas.  The  narrator, 
young  Berger,  rediscovers  the  world  after  a  night  in  his  overturned  tank. 
Imagining  that  the  old  peasant  woman  he  meets  is  smiling  ironically  at 
death,  Berger  thinks,  With  a  dark  smile  the  mystery  of  man  reap¬ 
pears,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  earth  is  no  more  than  a  trembling 
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décor”  (NA  291-2).  There  is  more  description  of  nature  and  its  details 
in  Les  N oyers  than  in  any  Malraux  novel  with  the  possible  exception  of 
La  Voie  Royale,  where  nature  is  a  jungle  choking  with  luxuriance,  teem¬ 
ing  with  insects,  a  constant  spectacle  of  horror  and  menace.  The  color 
and  shape  of  leaves,  the  smell  of  ferns,  new  branches  against  the  sky— 
Les  Noyers  abounds  with  the  presence  of  growing  things,  with  a  per¬ 
ception  of  them  which  is  direct  and  extremely  vivid.  But  in  each  case 
nature  is  in  the  end  subordinated  to  man:  it  becomes  a  “trembling  dé¬ 
cor”  for  the  human  adventure. 

Walter  Berger  remembers  Nietzsche,  mad  and  singing  a  sublime  song 
in  a  railway  tunnel,  a  moment  when  “the  millenia  of  the  starry  sky  .  .  . 
seemed  as  effaced  by  man,  as  our  poor  destinies  are  effaced  by  the  starry 
sky  .  .  (NA  97).  Walter  can  find  the  presence  of  such  a  transfigurative 
mystery  only  in  a  few  isolated  men  of  genius.  He  is  partially  blind  to  the 
lesson  of  the  walnut  trees,  for  he  sees  only  the  statues  carved  in  walnut 
which  hang  behind  his  desk.  Obsessed  with  the  continuity  of  man,  he 
forgets  to  look  at  man  himself.  Vincent’s  son,  in  prison  at  Chartres  in 
the  novel’s  final  section,  thinks  “of  the  mystery  which  unites  the  un¬ 
formed  part  of  the  prisoners  to  those  songs  which  stand  up  before  the 
eternity  of  the  night  sky,  of  the  nobility  which  men  ignore  in  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  (NA  250).  The  young  Berger  is  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of 
art  which  informs  his  vision  of  fundamental  man  in  the  Gothic  faces 
which  surround  him.  He  has  been  restored  to  an  intuition  of  the  mystery 
of  creation  by  his  encounter  with  near-death.  In  action  and  in  art  he 
finds  the  mystery  of  man. 

Malraux’s  earlier  novels  present  action  as  a  form  of  defiance  man 
can  assume  against  the  human  condition.  These  novels  also  suggest  that 
action  has  great  limitations,  that  another  form  is  possible  and  perhaps 
more  satisfactory.  Les  Noyers  de  l’Altenburg  weighs  this  evidence,  con¬ 
cluding  that  action  is  not  the  most  effective  form  of  defiance.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  intellectual  Berger  who  is  able  to  discern  “the  unformed  part” 
of  his  fellow  prisoners.  Underscoring  a  subtle  theme  in  the  earlier  novels, 
that  in  art  and  the  contemplation  of  art  man  attains  self-affirmation 
and  the  proof  of  his  self-identity  throughout  history,  Les  Noyers  states 
without  compromise  man’s  victory  over  his  human  condition  in  art. 
Malraux  is  consistent.  He  is  not,  as  some  critics  have  maintained,  an 
author  who  leaped  from  novels  affirming  faith  in  Communism  to  dreamy 
aesthetic  treatises  which  mask  an  incipient  Fascism.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
a  critic,  he  made  clearer  than  ever  his  position,  which  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  “You  are  right  in  insisting  on  what  you  call  my 
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permanence  ...  I  do  think  that  Altenburg,  rewritten,  would  only  pose 
more  clearly  the  problem  that  underlies  everything  I  write:  how  to  make 
man  aware  that  he  can  build  his  greatness,  without  religion,  on  the 
nothingness  that  crushes  him.  Says  Walter,  ‘In  that  prison  we  draw 
images  from  ourselves  that  are  powerful  enough  to  negate  our  nothing¬ 
ness.’  ”6 

Tulane  University 
e  ibid.,  p.  95. 


Jules  Mousseron,  Miner  and  Poet 

i  . 

-M-N  THE  EARLY  YEARS  of  this  century,  Jules  Mousseron,  a  coal 
miner,  wrote  outstanding  poetry  on  life  in  the  mining  region  of  the 
Nord.  The  use  of  the  word  “outstanding”  is  not  extravagant  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mousseron’s  work.  Although  known  principally  only  in  his 
own  region,  much  of  this  poet’s  work  is  excellent,  and  his  poems  are 
very  much  alive  today  and  inspiring  thousands  of  people  in  the  mining 
basin.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nord  can  recite  several  of  his 
poems  from  memory. 

Jules  Mousseron  was  born  into  a  mining  family  of  Denain  on  New 
Year’s  day,  1868.  He  received  few  years  of  schooling  as  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  ended  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  On  January  2,  1880,  he  de¬ 
scended  into  the  mines  as  a  galibot  (mining  apprentice).  A  few  months 
after  this  descent,  he  was  trapped  by  a  cave-in  but  was  rescued.  In  July 
of  this  same  year,  his  lamp  ignited  a  package  of  blasting  powder,  and 
Mousseron  was  severely  burned.  Upon  recovering  from  his  burns,  he 
went  back  to  the  mines  and  worked  underground  for  twenty-three  years. 

Besides  the  rudimentary  education  which  he  received  up  to  his  twelfth 
year.  Mousseron  took  night  courses  in  Denain.  He  was  an  avid  reader 
of  the  French  classics  and  studied  prosody.  He  began  his  poetical  career 
by  writing  poems  in  French,  but  at  twenty-five  he  abandoned  French  as 
his  medium  of  expression  and  began  to  write  in  the  dialect  of  the  mining 
basin  of  the  Nord,  his  true  mother  tongue.  The  metrical  regularity  of 
his  Patois  poems  attests  his  thorough  knowledge  of  prosody. 

Mousseron  began  his  poetical  career  somewhat  as  a  modern  bard. 
In  the  Nord  it  was  customary  to  hold  soirées  récréatives  which  generally 
consisted  of  a  varied  program:  arias  from  operas,  short  musical  come¬ 
dies,  solos  by  the  conservatory  prize  winners  and  other  entertainment 
of  a  short  popular  nature.  Mousseron,  who  had  been  reciting  his  poetry 
to  his  fellow  workers,  was  asked  to  recite  at  some  of  these  festivals.  He 
would  appear  on  stage  with  a  Davey  lamp  attached  to  the  belt  of  his 
grey  miner’s  uniform  and  wearing  the  traditional  leather  helmet  of  the 
miners.  His  success  was  extraordinary;  he  became  the  star  of  these 
soirées  and  traveled  throughout  the  Nord  reciting  his  poetry.  Later,  as 
his  fame  spread,  he  received  invitations  from  all  over  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  His  appearances  in  the  Théâtre  Royal  du  Parc  in  Brussels  were 
rewarded  with  thundering  ovations,  and  in  Paris,  he  recited  at  the 
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Opéra  Comique,  the  Palais  d’Orsay  and  many  other  theatres.  On  one 
of  his  many  trips  to  Paris,  he  was  awarded  the  Honneurs  de  la  Rose. 
Mousseron  personally  accepted  very  little  money  for  his  public  per¬ 
formances.  In  fact,  many  of  the  soirees  which  took  place  in  the  Nord 
were  organized  by  him  to  aid  needy  people  of  all  kinds,  the  victims  of 
mine  catastrophes,  disease  and  war. 

The  Parisian  press  devoted  many  columns  to  the  literary  work  of 
this  miner,  and  as  a  result  of  this  publicity,  his  books  went  into  more 
editions.  Mousseron  became  a  national  figure,  and  he  was  awarded  the 
title  of  Officier  d’ Académie.  At  no  time  during  this  period  did  Mousse¬ 
ron1  resign  as  a  miner.  He  would  go  on  stage,  recite  and  then  go  back 
to  the  mine.  The  mine  was  his  muse,  the  miners  his  themes  and  their 
dialect  his  language.  He  was  truly  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Pays  Noir. 

To  celebrate  his  nomination  as  an  Officer  of  the  Academy,  many 
mining  organizations  and  friends  appeared  en  masse  before  his  lodgings. 
Mousseron  came  out  of  his  house  to  address  his  friends  in  the  tongue 
which  they  all  understood: 

Mes  gins,  j’ai  été  nommé  Officier  d’ Académie  pour  des  canchons  et  des 
pasquilles  patoises.  Je  n’veux  point  m’aparler.  Je  veux  vous  P  mercier 
in  patois,  bin  franch’mint,  sin  rien  canger  à  mes  habitudes.  Vous  y  avez 
donc  vo  part,  f  dirai  même  qu’vos  avez  droit  tertous  à  un  morciau  de 
m’ décoration  .  .  .  In  tout  cas,  j’sus  contint  d’vir  qu’m’maison  est  trop 
p’tite  pour  y  faire  intrer  tous  mes  amis :  A  r’voir  mes  gins,  eun’  berline 
d’ armer  ciments11 

The  nature  of  the  above  speech  shows  the  attachment  that  Mousseron 
had  for  his  fellow  workers  and  their  mode  of  expression 

In  October  1935  on  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Emile 
Zola,  Mousseron  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  commemoration  cere¬ 
monies  held  at  Médan.  After  the  discourses  of  Marcel  Batillat,  Jules 
Romains  and  Paul  Brûlât,  Mousseron  read  his  poem,  “A  Emile  Zola.” 
In  1884  Zola  had  gone  to  Denain  to  document  himself  for  Germinal, 
and  he  visited  the  Fosse  Renard,  the  very  pit  where  Mousseron  had 
been  working  since  1880.  Mousseron  says  in  a  line  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  poem: 

T’es  v’nu  su  m’sol  natal,  t’as  desquindu  dins  Vfoss 

Dins  l’foss’  même  où  fouvros,  chétif  hiercheux  d’ quinze  ans.2 

1  M.  Gahisto,  La  vie  de  Jules  Mousseron,  le  poète  de  la  mine  (Denain:  Plouvier  et 
Fils),  pp.  47-48. 

2  J.  Mousseron,  Poèmes  posthumes  (Denain:  Plouvier  et  Fils),  p.  67. 
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A  legend  has  grown  around  the  possible  meeting  of  Zola  and  Mousseron 
when  the  latter  was  a  young  mining  apprentice  of  fifteen.  A  radio  sce¬ 
nario  of  Jurénil  and  LaFerrière  entitled  La  nuit  souterraine,  which  was 
broadcasted  on  Radio-Paris,  depicts  the  supposed  meeting  of  these  two 
men  in  the  galleries  of  the  Renard  mine. 

The  difference  between  Zola  s  Germinal  and  Mousseron’s  works  is 
a  very  marked  one.  Zola  was  writing  a  work  of  social  vindication  in 
which  there  was  no  place  for  the  gay  and  humorous  side  of  the  miners’ 
lives.  He  recorded  the  misery  found  in  mining  life  with  great  exactness, 
but  omitted  the  humor  completely.  Zola  had  little  time  for  humor  in 
any  of  his  works.  His  great  preoccupation  over  misery  and  injustice 
allowed  him  to  stress  only  this  double  track  theme. 

Mousseron,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  many  aspects  of  life  in  the 
mining  region.  Although  the  reader  finds  that  several  of  his  poems  are 
concerned  with  the  misery  and  the  dangers  of  the  miners’  work,  he 
likewise  encounters  many  poems  depicting  the  miners’  gaiety  in  their 
moments  of  leisure,  poems  which  describe  the  merriment  of  the  Ker¬ 
messes  and  Ducasses  of  the  Nord.  The  life  of  the  miner  is  traced  under 
its  various,  moral,  social  rhysical  and  psychological  aspects  from  the  time 
he  descends  into  the  mines  as  a  galibot  to  his  retirement. 

Mousseron  describes  the  galibot  as  being  full  of  fear  on  his  first  descent. 
He  is  afraid  of  the  cage,  the  noises,  the  darkness  and  even  the  spirits 
which  he  has  been  told  roam  the  mines.  This  fear  soon  vanishes,  and 
the  poet  develops  the  young  apprentice  into  a  heroic  miner,  digging  in 
order  that  progress  may  flourish.  Mousseron  proudly  says  that  it  is  only 
because  of  the  miner  that  factories  function,  trains  roll,  steel  is  made, 
electricity  is  generated  and  houses  are  warmed.3 

Besides  becoming  a  worker  for  the  betterment  of  civilization,  the 
galibot  comes  to  assume  heroic  stature  as  a  rescuer  in  times  of  cave-ins 
and  as  a  fearless  fire-fighter  in  times  of  coal  gas  fires.  He  becomes  a 
tender  father  and  husband,  as  well  as  an  infuriated  striker  seeking 
social  justice.  He  is  the  tender  lover  of  humanity  in  “L’souris  du  fond.” 
In  Mousseron’s  works,  the  multiplicity  of  the  miner’s  character  and  life 
is  vividly  paraded  before  the  reader’s  eyes. 

After  many  years  of  underground  heroism  the  apprentice  becomes  an 
old  miner.  In  “L’ vieux  mineur,”  Mousseron  describes  him  heaped  with 
glory. 

Il  a  tell’mint  des  blessures 
Qu’  in  n’  sarot  pus  les  compter. 

3  J.  Mousseron,  Dans  nos  mines  de  charbon  (Denain:  Plouvier  et  Fils),  p.  47. 
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II  est  couvert  ed’  coutures , 

Pif  qu’  un  ancien  guernadier. 

Si  cha  s’rot  parmi  l’mitraille 
Qu’i  s’arot  si  bin  conduit 
Il  arot  pus  d’eun’  medalle: 

Mais  i  s’est  battu  dins  l’nuit. 

Va,  consol’-te,  brav’  Bâtisse: 

Les  rubans,  t’ies  as  d’sus  f  piau. 

In  vot  bin  qu’  t’as  du  service: 

T’  carcass’,  ch’ est  un  vieux  drapeau !* 

In  (Jalougnette,  Jules  Mousseron  personified  the  humour  of  the  min¬ 
ing  basin;  he  created  a  miner  clown  that  could  reach  the  miners’  funny 
bone,  a  braggart  miner  with  a  fine  sense  of  humour  and  a  knack  for 
misunderstanding  things.  Manoel  Gahisto,  in  his  biography  of  Mousse¬ 
ron,  calls  Cafougnette  the  Marius  of  the  Pays  Noir.5 

The  tales  of  Cafougnette  are  sometimes  heartwarming,  their  humour 
tinged  with  sadness;  at  other  times,  extremely  funny,  when  Cafougnette 
happens  to  be  caught  in  one  of  his  tall  tales  and  tries  to  explain  his 
way  out.  In  one  poem  Cafougnette  goes  to  visit  a  sick  friend  and  is 
warned  about  falling  down  a  flight  of  stairs  because  his  shoes  are 
covered  with  snow.  Our  hero  says  in  his  usual  swaggering  manner: 

“Mi?  Kai'ir,  jamais  de  la  vie! 

Pas  pus  de  chute  que  de  maladie 
J’ai  déjà  tant  désquindu 
E  j’  n’ai  cor  jamais  kaiü.” 

L’dernief  phrase  n’étot  point  dite 
Qu’  Cafougnette  s’  précipite 
Gliche  et  s’ écroui’— patatras 
S’tiet  premier  du  haut  in  bas. 

“Il  est  tué,  mon  Dieu,  ma  mère!” 

S’écri ’  Vmalad’  prêt  à  braire, 


4  J.  Mousseron,  Fleurs  d’en  bas  (Denain:  Librairie  Populaire,  1897),  p.  33. 
6  Gahisto,  p.  100. 
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“Mi?  répond  Zeph  Cafougnette 

J’  n’ai  mi  rien ,  be  du!  bah-  ouaitte! 

Non,  non,  n’y  a  point  d’imbarass  .  .  . 

Mi,  j’  désquinds  toudis  comm’  cha!”6 

Gahisto,  in  his  biography  of  Mousseron,  quotes  the  novelist  Henri 
Membré  on  Cafougnette.  Membré,  addressing  Mousseron  in  a  speech 
at  a  banquet  given  in  the  poet’s  honor,  says: 

.  ..vous  avez  eu  l’honneur  insigne  que  peu  d’ècirvains,  même  parmi  les 
plus  grands,  ont  pu  acquérir,  celui  de  créer  un  type,  l’immortel  “Ca¬ 
fougnette,”  dont  vous  allez  tout  à  l’heure  nous  redire  les  exploits.  Vous 
nous  montrerez  les  grandeurs  de  la  vie  de  la  mine  et  les  petits  ridicules 
de  la  vie  du  coron.  Vous  y  ferez  voisiner  votre  sens  de  l’humour  et 
votre  sens  de  l’humain;  vous  nous  enchanterez  par  ce  don  d’observation 
où  la  poésie  et  la  sensibilité  mélangent  dans  un  dosage  parfait  l’émo¬ 
tion  et  l’ironie .7 

Many  examples  can  be  cited  to  show  how  Mousseron  truly  captured 
the  simple  naturel  in  much  of  his  poetry.  In  his  work  song,  L’pic,  one 
can  feel  every  rhythmical  movement  of  the  miner  digging  coal.  His 
personal  experience  with  his  subject  matter  is  always  evident,  and  there 
is  a  perfect  sublimation  of  subject  and  form. 

Tap’,  pic,  tape! 

Corn ’  du  diap, 

T’lame  est  fin’  comme  un  poignard 
L’veine  est  dure, 

T’pointe  est  sure, 

Rintr’  dins  l’carbon  comme  un  dard! 

Sous  l’gaillete 
L’gaz  fourfette 

I  nous  assiste,  V grisou 
N’y  prinds  garde 
Quand  te  larde 

L’air  chasse  c’  mauvais  brayou.8 

«  J.  Mousseron,  Coups  de  pic  et  coups  de  plume  (Lille:  E.  Dugardin,  1904),  p.  54. 

7  Gahisto,  pp.  74-75. 

8  J.  Mousseron,  Croquis  au  charbon  (Denain:  Imprimerie  Mezeyrie,  1904,  4th  ed.), 
>p.  21-23. 
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Many  of  Mousseron’s  poems  reflect  his  love  for  humanity.  His  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  alleviating  the  suffering  of  others.  His  charity  was 
a  byword  in  the  Nord.  After  the  famous  mining  catastrophe  of  Cour- 
rières  on  March  10,  1906  in  which  1,200  miners  were  killed,  Mousseron 
received  large  sums  from  anonymous  charities  requesting  him  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  money  as  he  saw  fit  among  the  needy. 

In  times  of  strikes,  Jules  Mousseron  stood  with  his  fellow  miners 
against  the  social  injustices  committed  by  the  mine  owners.  However, 
he  was  not  a  fanatic  in  this  matter.  Like  Zola,  Mousseron  could  not 
tolerate  violence  even  against  those  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  their 
striking  fellow  workers.  Mousseron  found  reasons  to  excuse  these  miners 
who  were  often  compelled  by  their  own  personal  dire  needs  into  un¬ 
cooperative  actions.  In  a  poem  entitled  “Souvenir  ed  grève,”  Mousseron 
narrates  a  touching  incident  that  happened  to  a  member  of  a  dawn 
patrol  of  miners  whose  purpose  was  to  prevent  any  of  the  miners  from 
descending  into  the  pits.  This  poem  is  written  in  the  first  person.  The 
fragment  which  follows  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  poet’s  deep  feeling 
for  his  suffering  coworkers. 

Un  méchant  m’  pouss’  sur  un  gosse 
Vêtu  d’  ses  loqu’s  ed  mineur, 

G’  galibot  veut  gagner  V  fosse, 

I’  arrêt’  près  d’  mi  par  malheur: 

J’  brise  el  cordiau  del  malette 
Qu’  i’  porte  attachée  à  s’  cou 
J’  vol’  ses  deux  tartin’s  complètes. 

Puis  f  disparais  comme  un  fou. 

C’t’  action  n’  me  parait  point  dure. 

Dins  m’  délire  i’  m’  faut  minger 
Et  l’briquet  d’  fromache  et  d’  beurre, 

S’ion  m’n  instinct  va  m’  soulager. 

L’  dram’  m’apparait  comme  un  rêve. 

Comme  eun’  douloureuse  vision: 

L’  galibot  n’  peut  point  fair’  grève, 

Y-a  trop  d’ misère  à  s’  maison! 

S’  pauv’  briquet  me  V  dit  tout  d’ suite, 

L’  infant  n’avot  pour  s’  tiot  biec 
Qu’un  mine’  morciau  d’  carott ’  cuite 
Retindu’  su  du  pain  sec. 
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“ Galibot ,  t’  vis  cor,  j’espère. 

Au  souv’nir  de  c’  vol  ed  pain 
Pardonn’,  par’  que  j’  sus  grand  père, 

Pardonn’,  car  j’avos  si  faim!”9 

A  study  of  Jules  Mousseron  would  never  be  complete  unless  careful 
consideration  were  given  to  his  “L’souris  du  fond.”  One  cannot  help 
recalling  Robert  Burns’  “To  a  Mouse  on  Turning  Her  up  in  Her  Nest 
with  a  Plough.”  It  is  well  worth  the  reader’s  while  to  strive  to  overcome 
the  orthographic  peculiarities  in  the  poem.  He  will  find  the  poem  filled 
with  a  simple  and  natural  tenderness  which,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  elegance  in  the  dialect,  is  wrapped  in  delicate  thoughts.  The  life, 
philosophy  and  character  of  the  miner  are  captured  in  this  one  poem. 
Since  the  above  mentioned  poem  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  in 
this  country,  we  shall  reproduce  the  poem  in  its  entirety  as  we  consider 
it  worthy  of  careful  study. 

“Approch’  souris,  m’  bonn’  petiot’  biète. 

N’euch’  point  craint’:  je  n’  té  ferai  rien. 

Té  vos:  j’  vas  esquete  m’  mallette 
Pour  mi  t’  donner  des  miettes  d’  pain. 

Au  jour,  si  t’  es  V  terreur  del  femme. 

Au  fond,  à  l’homm’  té  n’  fais  point  peur. 

Bin  au  contrair’,  mi  Y  premier,  j’  t’  aime! 

Grêl’  souris,  té  m’  mets  Y  joie  au  cœur. 

Du  mineur  t’es  V  compagn ’  fidèle. 

Il  a  quer  vire  t’  fin  musiau 
Au  fond  de  V fosse,  t’  cri  li  rappelle 
El  jour  et  l’  gazoul’mint  d’  l’osiau. 

J’  sais  qu’  timps  in  timps  petit ’  coquine. 

Té  nous  fais  un  peu  marronner. 

In  fsant  des  tros  dins  not’  tartine 
Bah!  T  t’  faut  bin  aussi  minger. 

Hein  comm’  té  rong’  la-d’dins  heureusse, 

Quand,  par  tierre,  in  oublie  s’  briquet. 

Mais  comm ’  té  sauv’  aussi  peureusse. 

Au  moindre  bruit  que  l’vint  i  fait! 

»  Mousseron,  Dans  nos  mines  de  charbon,  pp.  10-11. 
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Va ,  ch’  n’est  rien  d’cha.  Pu  qu’  V  es  du  monne. 
P  faut  t’  nourrir  .  .  .  Pis ,  t’  ming’  si  peu 
Que  té  n’  fais  point  d’  tort  à  personne 
Souvint  même  in  n’y  vot  que  du  feu. 

Qu’  j’aime  à  t’  vir,  contint’  et  légère. 

Courir,  banq’ter  V  long  des  caillaux 
Oh  comm’  dins  t’  sort,  t’  as  l’air  de  t’  plaire, 
Mar  gré  V  peu  d’ saquois  que  té  vos. 

Va  gambad’  trott’  gambade  incore. 

Pu  qu’  té  t’  plais  dins  t’n  obscurité, 

N’  cach’point  à  vir  chuss  que  t’  ignores. 

Té  n’connos  rien,  rien  n’est  Vgretté. 

T’  n’es  point  non  pus,  bin  sur,  sans  peine. 
Parfois  un  méchant  galibot. 

Pou  t’avoir,  quert  à  perdre  haleine 
Et  veut  t’écraser  sous  s’  chabot. 

J'  sais  bin  qu’  du  côté  d’  V  écurie. 

Si  d’ hazard,  té  dérig’  tes  pas 
Té  risqu ’  beaucoup  d’  la  laisser  t’  vie 
Egorgé  sous  les  griff’s  des  chats. 

J’  sais  aussi  qu’  dins  les  momints  d’ grève, 
Quand  t’  n’  vos  pus  les  carbonniers, 

El  pain  i’  t’  manqu’  même  que  t’  in  creves 
Ti  qu’  té  veux  vivr’  si  volontiers! 

Ah!  J’  t’ai  remarqué,  ces  lend’ mains  de  lutte. 

In  veyot  comm’  t’  avos  souffert 
Tout  dehanqué,  t’tiot  panche  à  vute 
Parfois  même  les  quat’  patt’  in  l’air. 

Mais  n’  parlons  pus  d’  ces  triss  affaires 
Nous  avons  du  pain  à  plaisi 
Nous  brairons  quand  i’  s’ra  temps  d’ braire 
Viens  faire  V  festin  aujourd’hui. 

Approch’  souris,  m’  bonn’  petiof  biète. 

N’euch’  point  craint’:  je  n’  té  ferai  rien. 

Té  vos:  j’  vas  esquete  m’  mallette 
Pour  mi  t ’  donner  des  miettes  d’  pain.”10 
10  Mousseron,  Croquis  au  charbon,  pp.  17-20. 
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Jules  Mousseron  died  on  November  24,  1943,  but  the  people  of  the 
Nord  have  not  let  his  poetry  die  with  him.  Eleven  of  his  collections,  most 
of  which  have  had  ten  or  more  editions,  have  been  exhausted,  and  all 
his  works  are  in  the  the  process  of  being  reprinted.  In  Denain  a  museum 
filled  with  memorabilia  stands  in  his  honor.  Thousands  of  children  of 
the  Nord  learn  his  poetry  in  school,  and  thousands  of  subscribers  to 
the  monthly  mining  journal,  Coups  de  Pics  et  de  Plumes ,  read  his 
poems.  Mousseron  is  truly  a  living  poet  whose  works  are  not  gathering 
dust  on  shelves  but  rather  are  providing  daily  inspiration  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  French  people. 

University  of  South  Florida 

Glossary  of  Difficult  Dialectal  Words 

a  quer—  veut 
artoun’nt—  retournent 
braire—  plaindre 
briquet— tartine 

broyou—  personne  qui  se  plaint 
each’—  cherche 
canger—  changer 
ch’  —  ce 
cha—  ça 
chuss—  choses 
dehanqué—  déhanché 
desquinds—  descends 
ed—  de 
el— le 

épautrant—  écrasant 
esquete—  secoue 
euch  or  euche—  ait 
eun’—  une 
fos— fois 

fourfette—  s’annonce 
glache—  glace 

vu  te—  vide 


gliche—  glisse 
in—  on 
kaiïr—  tomber 
malette—  sac 
marroner—  fâcher 
moutré—  montré 

—os  and  — ot  endings  are  ais  and  ait 
respectively, 
osiau—  oiseau 
plach—  place 
pourre—  poudre 
prodigu’—  produisent 
pu  qu—  puisque 
quert—  court 
saquer—  sortir 
saquois— '  chose 
tiot—  petit 
toudis—  toujours 
tro— trou 
vir—  voir 

i 

voee—  voie 


On  Teaching  French  Civilization 

by  Ira  O.  Wade 

In  JANUARY,  1957,  when  Professor  W.  R.  Parker  published  his 
pamphlet  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages,  he  reported 
on  page  48: 

. . .  Up  to  the  present,  comparatively  little  “area”  work,  on  either  the 
graduate  or  undergraduate  level,  has  developed,  involving  the  languages 
of  Western  Europe.  A  potentially  significant  exception  is  a  current 
program  at  Princeton.  In  some  other  institutions  (e.g.  Yale),  single 
courses  have  been  developed  by  modern  language  departments  utilizing 
the  “area”  concept  in  concentrated  form. 

The  report  of  Professor  Parker  in  1957  could  hold  true,  I  suspect,  in 
1961.  While  colleges  and  universities  have  been  extremely  active  develop¬ 
ing  “Near  Eastern  Programs”  and  “African  Programs,”  and  especially 
“Slavic  Programs,”  I  know  of  no  great  activity  in  developing  “Western 
European  Programs.”  As  for  the  “potentially  significant”  exception 
mentioned  by  Professor  Parker,  I  can  report  that  it  is  still,  I  am  afraid, 
only  “potentially  significant,”  since  in  an  official  listing  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions  which  was  published  at  Princeton  about  two  weeks 
ago,  the  Special  Program  in  European  Civilization  was  omitted  from 
the  list,  so  minuscule  is  its  “potential  significance.” 

There  are,  notwithstanding  my  wryness,  hopeful  signs  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  civilization  and  culture  is  more  and  more  being  coupled  with 
the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language,  even  the  foreign  languages  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  One  of  the  effective  reasons  for  this  trend  is  the  competitive 
activity  which  is  going  on  in  the  teaching  of  language  and  civilization 
and  culture  in  the  non-Western  European  areas.  It  is  difficult  in  a  well- 
organized  college  or  university  where  there  are  American  Civilization 
Programs  embracing  not  only  literature,  but  arts  and  sciences,  political 
and  social  institutions,  history  and  philosophy,  not  to  give  a  thought  at 
least  to  the  possibility  of  uniting  these  subjects  in  a  European  Program. 
The  union  of  these  same  subjects  in  Near  Eastern,  Slavic,  Far  Eastern, 
African,  or  Latin  American  Programs  can  only  add  impetus  to  this 
movement.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  the  Western  European 
from  becoming  in  America  the  “forgotten  man”  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  and  to  see  him  dispossessed  in  favor  of  the  Arab,  the  Congolese, 
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and  the  “Heathen  Chinee,”  we  are  forced  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
problem. 

We  are  indeed  attempting  to  do  so.  The  Northeast  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  spring  of  1960  undertook  to  inquire  into  the  teaching 
of  culture  and  civilization  at  all  the  levels  of  language  teaching  from 
elementary  through  graduate  work.  It  is  true  that  the  meeting  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  did  not  achieve  any  great  success,  and  came  near  ending  in 
a  riot  closely  resembling  what  recently  took  place  in  Algeria.  At  all 
events,  I  think  the  reports  did  show  the  necessity  of  giving  some  thought 
to  the  teaching  of  culture  and  civilization  in  our  language  programs. 
They  also  showed  rather  clearly  (at  least  insofar  as  I  am  concerned) 
that  we  haven’t  a  very  coherent  idea  of  what  culture  and  civilization  as 
a  subject  of  teaching  is,  nor  are  we  very  explicit  in  our  method  of 
teaching  it.  Still,  despite  these  obvious  shortcomings,  I  found  that  meet¬ 
ing  an  encouraging  beginning. 

I  should  state  also  that  while  there  are  still  no  European  Civilization 
Programs  in  our  colleges  and  universities  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  languages,  we  are  devising  ways  and  means  of  getting  some  of  the 
job  done.  One  can  commend  with  some  satisfaction  the  appointment  of 
a  Chair  of  French  Civilization  at  Harvard  University.  One  can  look 
with  great  hope  upon  the  widespread  tendency  in  many  of  our  good 
colleges  to  send  to  the  countries  of  Europe  students  who  have  been, 
during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  adequately  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  country’s  language.  The  Junior  Year  Abroad  enterprise  has 
been  one  of  the  solid  developments  in  our  post-war  education.  If  we 
have  not  offered  adequate  opportunities  for  studying  a  foreign  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  we  have  at  least  opened  up  ways  whereby  this  may 
be  achieved,  at  least  partially,  in  the  foreign  country.  Now  that  we 
have  a  University  as  Stanford,  for  instance,  which  has  established  cen¬ 
ters  at  Tours,  Stuttgart,  Florence,  and  Tokyo  to  which  it  intends  sending 
a  large  proportion  of  its  liberal  arts  students  for  a  one  year  study,  there 
is  certainly  in  prospect  for  that  University  a  rich  harvest,  if  the  other 
Universities  will  follow  that  pattern.  While  Stanford  pioneers  in  the 
undergraduate  field,  Hopkins  has  been  experimenting  at  the  graduate 
level  with  its  school  of  International  Studies  at  Bologna. 

These  examples  which  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  are  all 
too  few,  however.  They  represent  the  best  we  are  doing  rather  than 
what  we  are  in  general  doing.  Against  the  optimism  engendered  by 
these  two  or  three  examples,  one  has  to  face  squarely  the  facts  that  in 
the  teaching  of  culture  and  civilization  of  the  European  country  whose 
language  is  being  studied,  we  are  meeting  some  very  serious  difficulties. 
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While  there  is  no  great  profit  in  beating  our  breast  and  wailing  loudly 
about  our  frustrations,  it  does  seem  proper  to  bring  them  out  in  some 
clear  way  so  that  we  may  devise  means  of  meeting  them. 

The  first  difficulty  stems  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  objective  in  learning  a  foreign  language  extends  beyond 
the  learning  of  the  language.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  language 
teachers  are  well  satisfied  if  the  students  learn  how  to  reproduce  and 
manipulate  the  language  (speaking  with  a  good  pronunciation  and  a 
fair  accent  and  a  reasonable  facility,  writing  correctly  if  not  elegantly 
or  persuasively,  and  reading  with  a  ready  comprehension).  These  teach¬ 
ers  are  easily  persuaded  that  this  goal  is  no  easy  task,  that  it  takes  all 
the  time  allotted  to  them  to  even  approximate  results  in  language 
learning  and  that  whatever  else  is  added  is  a  fringe  benefit,  a  sort  of 
dessert  for  the  heavy  task  of  acquiring  a  language  skill.  Since  in  many 
instances,  teachers  who  advance  this  opinion  are  some  of  our  finest 
language  teachers,  and  since  they  are  often  not  interested  in  or  well- 
acquainted  with  the  civilization  of  the  country  whose  language  they 
are  teaching,  they  defend  with  considerable  skill  this  point  of  view, 
which  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  worthy  of  respect. 

These  teachers  are  often  opposed  by  colleagues  who  argue  that  while 
the  goal  is  learning  the  language,  it  can  only  be  reached  by  emphasizing 
the  fringe  benefits.  They  report  that  without  the  picturesque,  student 
interest  lags.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  opinion  also.  No  one 
who  has  taught  language  for  a  time  can  fail  to  realize  that  for  the 
student  (particularly  the  semi-motivated  or  the  unmotivated  student) 
much  of  his  task  is  tedious,  if  not  boring.  In  the  “good  old  days”  the 
teacher  admitted  this  fact  and  then  got  on  with  the  work.  But  now  that 
disagreeable  facts  are  seldom  admitted,  particularly  to  the  young,  the 
plan  is  to  establish  student  motivation.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  scheme  of  things.  We  started  out  in  the  discussion  of  our  difficulties 
by  saying  that  some  teachers  do  not  teach  civilization;  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  deplore  now  that  some  teachers  do.  It  is  true  that  we  often  hear 
that  what  these  teachers  are  teaching  as  civilization  isn’t  civilization  at 
all,  or  a  surface  civilization.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Given  the  innate  “playful  spirit”  of  the  American,  it  is 
conceivable  that  too  much  showmanship  has  entered  our  language  teach¬ 
ing.  What  constitutes  “too  much”  is,  however,  difficult  to  define;  a 
rule  might  be  that  whatever  is  fundamental  to  the  civilization  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  student  should  be  taught,  whatever  is  superficial  to  the 
civilization  and  interesting  only  to  the  PTA  or  the  Community  League 
should  not. 
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A  third  group  of  teachers  of  languages  just  don’t  believe  that  it  is 
their  job  to  teach  the  civilization  of  the  country.  In  general,  they  feel 
that  when  the  language  has  been  sufficiently  mastered  the  student  should 
be  introduced  to  its  literature.  Their  view  is  in  keeping  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  language  teaching  in  our  colleges.  If  there  was  any  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  the  leaders  as  to  the  aim  which  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  learning  of  the  language,  it  was  thought  to  be  the  study  of 
literature.  Hence  all  language  departments  in  our  colleges  have  been 
regarded  as  language  and  literature  departments.  Often  the  statement 
is  made  by  language  teachers  themselves  that  they  haven’t  been  trained 
in  anything  but  language  and  literature  and  that  they  are  unqualified 
to  discuss  the  historical,  philosophical,  institutional,  and  aesthetic  (when 
other  than  literary)  aspects  of  the  civilization.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  graduate  program  in  any  University  in 
the  country  which  trains  its  teachers  in  the  aspects  of  European  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  I  heard  the  Dean  of  one  of  our  very  serious  graduate 
schools  in  International  Affairs  say  within  the  year  that  there  was  no 
need  for  programs  in  European  Civilization  because  we  know  so  much 
about  it  already.  That  this  is  an  over-statement  is  proved  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  teachers  of  languages.  It  is  a  consequence  of  their  in¬ 
sufficient  training  that  the  teaching  of  civilization  is  left  in  general  to 
history  teachers  in  our  colleges.  One  might  add  that  history  teachers 
don’t  seem  to  have  a  superior  training  for  the  job  either. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  advisable  to  give  some  very  serious 
thought  to  the  teaching  of  civilization  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  our  foreign  languages.  It  is  not  seemly  to  be  too  dogmatic,  but  my 
experience,  though  limited,  tells  me  that  only  a  small  number  of  our 
students  are  willing  to  concentrate  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years 
in  a  foreign  literature.  Perhaps  in  time  the  situation  will  change,  but 
at  the  moment  I  find  that  students  in  general  who  are  not  particularly 
adept  in  the  natural  and  biological  sciences,  are  interested  not  in  a 
subject,  but  in  life.  They  seem  to  me  unwilling  to  commit  themselves 
to  one  subject:  they  are  as  unwilling  to  concentrate  in  politics  and  in 
economics  as  in  literature  and  in  the  arts.  Perhaps  they  sense  the  need 
for  a  more  flexible  education  than  we  have  been  supplying.  At  all 
events,  I  don’t  have  to  urge  students  any  longer  to  get  as  broad  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  possible.  I  now  have  to  be  careful  that  it  is  not  so  broad  that 
it  is  lacking  in  depth. 

The  way  in  which  this  broad  training  is  to  be  given  seems  very  clear 
to  me.  For  teachers  of  European  languages,  the  broadest  training  we  can 
offer  our  students  is  European  Civilization.  There  is  nothing  startling 
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in  this  suggestion;  after  all,  fully  sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  liberal  arts 
courses  in  our  American  colleges  and  universities  are  slanted  European- 
wise.  The  real  problem  is  not  whether  these  courses  should  be  given  but 
how  they  can  best  be  coordinated  into  a  coherent  humanistic  education. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  combine  interdepartmental  courses  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  or  literature  and  political  and  social  studies,  or  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts,  or  literature  and  philosophy  into  a  fairly  coherent 
program.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  when  three  of  these  areas  are 
united.  Then,  too,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
the  student  certain  courses  without  at  the  same  time  instructing  him  in 
putting  them  together.  I  suppose  that  the  general  course  in  a  country’s 
civilization  has  been  devised  as  an  answer  to  the  problem.  At  any  rate, 
the  general  introductory  course  is  the  usual  way  of  solving  the  problem. 
Practically  every  foreign  language  department  will  offer  a  course  in 
French  civilization.  This  course  is  normally  a  “survey”  of  the  country: 
a  little  geography,  history,  politics,  economics,  sociology,  a  little  literature 
and  art,  a  little  view  of  manners  and  customs.  Very  often,  it  is  factual, 
historically  oriented,  anecdotal,  with  emphasis  (if  such  a  hodge-podge 
will  admit  of  an  emphasis)  on  the  literary  work.  Usually  the  text  is  one 
of  the  four  or  five  books  which  we  have  on  the  civilization  of  France, 
supplemented  by  pictures,  slides,  music,  recorded  dialogue,  drama,  etc. 
This  type  of  course  is  offered  widely  as  the  civilization  course.  Many 
universities  (Fordham,  Yale,  Princeton)  have  instituted  it,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Summer  schools  and  institutes  offer  similar  work. 

I  subscribe  to  these  courses  as  long  as  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
only  introductory.  They  do  not  present  a  foreign  civilization,  they 
present  only  a  certain  number  of  facts  and  artifacts,  along  with  a 
certain  number  of  guides  concerning  their  organization.  The  materials 
which  can  be  utilized  have  been  brought  together  in  a  Materials  List 
published  two  years  ago  by  the  MLA  and  edited  by  Professor  Douglas 
W.  Alden.  I  would  supplement  the  list  with  a  set  of  L’  Encyclopédie 
par  l’image  edited  by  Hachette,  by  a  full  set  of  the  Horizons  de  France 
series  and  by  a  full  set  of  the  Michelin  Guides. 

This  course,  though  only  a  beginning,  can  be  a  very  useful  course 
indeed,  if  it  adds  to  the  selected  facts  presented  a  reasonable  evaluation 
and  a  fixed  set  of  principles  on  the  analysis  of  a  civilization.  The  last 
item  is  especially  important.  We  assume  (and  quite  rightly,  I  suspect) 
that  any  information  which  we  can  pass  on  to  our  students  about  France 
is  worth  receiving,  especially  if  we  pass  it  on.  We  have  to  be  careful, 
however,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  distinguish  between  information  and 
how  to  evaluate  the  information.  The  real  training  of  the  student  con- 
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sists  in  showing  him  how  to  evaluate  his  information.  As  in  all  the 
humanities,  it  is  not  enough  to  state  and  to  describe,  one  must  know 
how  and  why.  Now  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  consists  in  forging  a  method 
for  the  analysis  of  a  civilization  which  will  facilitate  the  penetration 
and  comprehension  of  that  civilization. 

It  is  thus  the  fixed  set  of  principles  which  will  guide  the  student 
through  the  last  two  years  of  his  study  of  a  foreign  civilization.  It  is  a  tru¬ 
ism,  but  a  very  necessary  truism,  that  a  civilization  consists  of  a  number 
of  people  speaking  a  language  and  living  within  a  certain  territory,  who 
have  had  a  historical  development  in  which  a  number  of  living  prob¬ 
lems,  national  as  well  as  international,  had  to  be  solved.  These  people 
have  created  a  number  of  institutions,  produced  a  number  of  art  works, 
developed  a  number  of  ideas  and  a  way  of  looking  at  life  peculiar  to 
itself.  This  language,  these  historical  events,  problems,  institutions,  art 
works,  ideas,  this  way  of  looking  at  life  have  all  together  given  to  these 
people  a  reality  which  we  have  to  penetrate.  Our  best  chance  of  doing 
so  consists  in  seeking  in  the  elements  which  give  substance  to  the  people 
the  qualities  which  give  a  reality  to  that  substance.  The  task  of  the 
student  of  civilization  is  thus  to  sharpen  a  critical  approach  which  will 
bring  out  the  organic  vital  qualities  of  these  elements. 

Now  this  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  I  have  known  teachers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  could  do  a  beautiful  job  bringing  out  the  qualities  of 
French  Civilization  by  referring  either  to  a  play  of  Molière,  a  novel  of 
Balzac,  or  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine.  Indeed,  I  am  reminded  of  a  wise 
remark  made  by  the  late  André  Siegfried  who  once  wrote  that  the  best 
way  to  understand  French  Civilization  was  to  read  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine.  But  while  I  subscribe  heartily  to  the  way  in  which  this  can 
be  done,  I  must  state  that  such  a  method  is  always  most  successful  after 
we  have  learned  much  about  the  civilization  in  other  ways. 

We  should  retain  that  every  civilization  is  composed  of  a  language, 
a  geography,  an  ethnography.  It  also  is  made  up  of  arts  and  letters, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  manners  and  customs.  It  has  had  a 
history,  and  it  has  developed  a  way  of  looking  at  life.  That  is  every 
civilization  embraces  in  its  own  peculiar  way  the  subject  matter  of  a 
liberal  arts  college.  Training  in  its  analysis  is  in  a  way  training  in  the 
liberal  arts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  practicing  the 
liberal  arts  than  to  devote  one’s  self  to  the  study  of  an  organic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  subject  matter  is  all  related  in  a  very  organic  way.  The 
qualities  of  the  language  carefully  deduced  will  be  found  to  resemble 
those  of  the  institutions,  or  those  of  the  arts,  or  those  of  the  manners  of 
the  people.  These  relationships  are  seen  with  ease,  however,  only  after 
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a  lifetime  of  study  given  to  each  subject.  One  wonders  how  he  can 
devote  so  many  lives  to  so  many  subjects  when  he  has  only  one  life  to 
give. 

I  have  pondered  long  this  problem.  If  one  could  find  a  set  of  text¬ 
books,  dealing  with  the  French  Soul,  or  at  least  with  the  Frenchman, 
whether  he  has  a  soul  or  not,  could  one  grasp  the  major  points  of  his 
character  and  stop  there?  We  have  such  books:  Siegfried  has  a  little 
monograph  entitled  L’Ame  des  peuples  in  which  he  devotes  a  chapter 
to  each  major  race  of  Europe,  Madariaga  has  one  entitled  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards ;  Luethy  has  composed  a  very  lucid  portrayal  of 
the  Frenchman  in  his  A  l’heure  de  son  clocher.  We  could  perhaps  name 
a  dozen  of  these  books  for  France  or  for  any  other  European  country. 
While  they  are  interesting,  and  very  helpful  too,  particularly  in  giving 
the  categories  in  which  a  foreign  people  can  be  seen,  and  very  enter¬ 
taining  in  the  paradoxical  way  in  which  they  are  inclined  to  treat  the 
subject,  they  don’t  seem  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  Frenchman  living. 
Perhaps  I  could  make  clear  what  I  mean  if  I  say  that  they  do  present 
the  Frenchman,  but  not  the  reality  of  France.  Used  in  connection  with 
the  material  itself  they  can  be  very  valuable  none  the  less. 

I  have  wondered  also  whether  there  is  any  consistent  way  in  which 
the  material  could  be  selected  and  presented.  Suppose  one  collected, 
for  instance,  the  works  of  French  writers  who  have  talked  about  the 
civilization  of  others  (Voltaire’s  English  letters,  Mme.  de  Staël’s  De 
l’Allemagne,  or  even  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye’s  little  paragraph  describ¬ 
ing  Holland).  Would  he  find  that  he  could  grasp  the  reality  of  the 
Frenchman  speaking?  So  often  in  talking  of  others,  we  reveal  very  clearly 
who  we  are.  Or  would  we  approach  our  goal  more  closely  if  we  would 
gather  what  French  have  said  about  France:  Péguy,  Mauriac,  Malraux, 
Maurois,  and  a  host  of  others?  Or  should  we  collect  all  of  this  under  a 
more  general  study  such  as  the  “Philosophy  of  Civilization,”  much  as  we 
have  given  a  methodology  to  the  study  of  literature  in  “literary  criti¬ 
cism”  or  to  the  study  of  history  in  the  “philosophy  of  history.”  I  return 
constantly  to  the  idea  that,  whatever  the  method,  we  are  doing  the  same 
thing  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate  a  work  of  art,  or  to  penetrate  a 
period  of  history,  or  the  history  of  an  idea,  or  a  civilization.  For  there 
is  really  a  coherent  area  of  learning  which  can  be  incorporated  under 
the  rubrique  “culture  and  civilization.”  There  are  profitable  ways  in 
which  we  can  collect  this  material,  organize  it,  evaluate  it  and  teach 
students  how  to  penetrate  its  reality.  But  we  must  first  learn  how  to 
master  it  ourselves  before  we  apply  it  to  others.  That  is  the  responsibility 
of  those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  humanists. 
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The  carrying  out  of  this  responsibility  entails  on  our  part  a  return  to 
school.  We  have  to  broaden  our  perspective,  increase  our  knowledge, 
deepen  our  sympathy  for  other  subjects.  We  have  to  devise  new  ways 
of  giving  meaning  to  comparative  subjects,  to  coordinate  subjects.  We 
have  to  forge  means  of  passing  from  a  description  of  reality  to  the 
meaning  of  reality.  We  cannot  stand  idle  and  leave  our  task  to  time. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  difficult  moment  and  we  are  not  too  well  equipped 
to  do  our  task.  But  a  modest  beginning  is  possible.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  first  assemble  and  use  a  basic  library  of  French  civilization,  a  mate¬ 
rials  list  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term.  I  know  a  library  of  that  sort,  it 
was  assembled  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  the  Centre  Universitaire  In¬ 
ternational  in  Paris  by  the  late  Gaston  Berger.  In  that  library  were 
brought  together:  Peuples  et  civilisations ;  L’Evolution  de  V humanité; 
Que  sais-  je?;  and  L’Encyclopédie  française.  If  one  would  add  a  generous 
number  of  albums  on  French  art  and  architecture,  and  a  reasonably 
composed  music  library,  that  would  be  our  basic  material. 
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Radio  and  the  Foreign  Language  Laboratory 

by  William  N.  Felt 

O  NE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  LABORATORY  is  to  aid  in  teaching 
a  living  language.  A  student  should  have  training  in  concentrated  listen¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  the  passive  listening  that  he  gets  a  few  hours  a  year 
when  he  hears  a  FL  movie,  a  talk,  spoken  record,  radio  or  television 
program.  For  many  years  I  have  been  involved  in  determining  the  de¬ 
sirable  amount  of  audio  work  that  should  be  undertaken  with  the  use 
of  machines.1  In  the  fall  of  1959  I  returned  from  Paris  with  a  modest 
collection  of  material  which  I  had  recorded  from  radio  broadcasts  at 
the  Centre  Universitaire  International.2  Eighteen  hours  of  varied  record¬ 
ings  included  news  reports,  interviews,  touring  information,  weather, 
time,  book  reviews,  plays,  songs,  advertisements,  theatre  announcements, 
stock  market  reports  and  quiz  programs.  For  the  first  time  I  possessed 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for  adaptation  and  use  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  living  language. 

With  the  arrival  of  Khrushchev  in  September  1959,  it  was  natural  to 
select  for  my  first  laboratory  session  a  news  item  dealing  with  the  plans 
for  his  trip  to  the  U.S.A.  I  used  an  excerpt  of  about  one  minute  and  a 
half  in  length,  followed  by  the  same  text  with  pauses.  These  pauses 
were  not  intended  for  practice  in  repetition,  as  with  simpler  materials, 
but  for  mental  "rest”  periods  to  facilitate  comprehension.  I  played  the 
master  tape  over  and  over  during  a  fifty-minute  laboratory  period  with¬ 
out  any  introduction  or  explanation  of  the  content. 

In  general  this  pattern  of  presentation  was  followed  throughout  the 
year.  The  student  assignment  varied,  partly  because  of  the  subject  matter 
and  partly  because  of  my  desire  to  experiment.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  year  I  called  for  written  answers  in  French  to  written  questions 
in  French  on  the  content.  As  the  year  progressed,  I  discovered  that  some 
students,  particularly  the  better  ones,  would  answer  quite  correctly  in 
French,  but  ape  the  language  of  the  tape  so  well  that,  at  times,  I  was 
noti  always  convinced  that  they  understood.  This  fact  tended  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  procedure,  even  to  writing  the  questions  occasionally 

1  Cf.  FR.  May  1953;  432-438.  “The  Adaptation  of  Radio  to  Foreign  Language 
Teaching.” 

2  This  center,  at  173  boulevard  Saint-Germain,  offered  me  a  tape  recorder  and  a 
quiet  room  for  my  work.  I  rented  the  radio,  and  connected  it  to  the  recorder. 
Television  was  dismissed1  as  being  less  practical.. 
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in  English  and  insisting  on  answers  in  the  same  language.  This  device 
had  the  beneficial  effect  of  testing  comprehension  rather  than  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  knowledge  ol  French  composition.3 

Our  laboratory,  with  thirty  positions  for  listening  only,  and  three  for 
two-way  conversations,  was  incomplete  at  the  time,  and  determined  many 
of  my  decisions.  By  use  of  the  two-way  telephonic  communication,  I  was 
able  to  probe  the  mind  in  the  making,  and  to  offer  suggestions,  usually 
in  the  form  of  leading  questions.  These  short  conversations,  carried  on 
several  times  during  the  period  and  heard  by  all  students  through 
their  earphones,  were  recorded  by  the  instructor  and  used  for  personal 
study. 

Since  there  were  no  norms  and  no  preconceived  ideas  of  satisfactory 
levels  of  accomplishment,  the  performance  of  the  class  was  its  own 
yardstick.  One  lesson  which  lent  itself  to  objective  measurement  was 
the  stock  market  report  of  Paris.  I  gave  this  twice,  early  and  late  in  the 
first  semester,  to  two  classes.  I  considered  an  error  to  be  one  or  more 
mistakes  in  the  three,  four,  or  five  digits  comprising  the  quotations  of 
some  twenty  companies  with  their  gainst  and  losses.  Both  of  the  classes 
showed  a  reduction  in  errors,  as  representated  by  class  medians,  one 
from  29  to  14,  and  the  other  from  31.5  to  15. 

Other  teaching  procedures  included  mimeographed  sheets  with  blanks 
to  be  filled  in,  true-false  statements,  multiple-choice  questions,  complete 
translations,  and  twice  the  use  of  the  entire  French  text.  The  blanks 
were  most  popular  with  the  students,  although  they  are  not  necessarily 
easy,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  the  blanks  and  the  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  missing  term.  The  translations  were  more  interesting 
to  the  instructor  than  he  had  anticipated.  I  never  asked  the  students  to 
give  the  French  for  complete  sentences,  but  for  spot  expressions  here 
and  there,  as  they  listened.  Frequently  they  would  translate  literally 
from  their  mimeographed  copies,  ignoring  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
I  used  the  complete  French  text,  after  collation  of  the  written  and  the 
oral,  for  practice  in  reading  and  recording  and  as  a  basis  for  appropriate 
explanations.  This  usually  occurred  as  the  first  exercise  in  a  series,  as 
on  Mistral,  Brittany  and  Debussy,  each  of  which  ran  for  about  four 
sessions  in  the  laboratory. 

As  an  example  of  one  laboratory  exercise  I  am  offering  a  portion  of 
the  fifth  lesson  of  the  first  semester.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that 

3  This  is  a  factual,  and  not  an  idealistic,  report  of  an  experiment.  It  merely  re¬ 
lates  how  I  handled  certain  difficulties  during  this  particular  year.  I  did  not  want 
to  make  this  work  an  exercise  in  composition,  but  rather  one  in  aural  comprehen¬ 
sion,  which  was  the  whole  purpose  in  using  rapid  speech. 
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the  real  difficulty  lies  not  in  deducing  what  might  properly  occupy  a 
blank,  but  in  giving  the  correct  form  used  by  a  person  speaking  at  nor¬ 
mal  speed,  with  or  without  inserted  pauses. 


Le  Courrier  des  Spectacles 

Des . ne  sont  pas . puisque  des  spectacles  de 

guignols .  sont  présentés  à  partir  de  .  heures 

au  théâtre  du  Vrai  Guignol  au  Rond-Point  des . 

Dans  la . de  Saint-Germain  en  Laye,  la . des 

Loges ,  dont  l’origine  remonte  au  .  siècle,  accueille  les 

.  autour  de  ses  baraques,  de  ses  buvettes  et  de  ses  stands 

d’attractions .  que  les  bénéfices  de  cette  fête  en  plein  air 

. à  la  caisse  des . de  Saint-Germain  en  Laye. 

A  Luison-Longueville,  en . et . .  se  déroule  la 

. journée  de  la . fête  régionale.  Les  attractions 

foraines  et  un  grand . clôturera  la . 


These  exercises  are  certainly  not  for  beginners.  Advanced  students 
could  doubtless  use  them  profitably.  However,  for  my  experiment,  I 
decided  upon  the  second-year  college  level,  believing  with  Fernand 
Marty  and  others  that  students  can,  and  should,  handle  natural  language 
much  earlier  than  they  usually  do.  I  used  a  section  of  twenty-five  fresh¬ 
men,  with  two  years  of  high  school  French,  and  a  section  of  twenty 
sophomores,  with  one  year  of  college  French.  Each  student  had  three 
hours  of  class  and  one  hour  in  the  laboratory.  No  credit  was  offered 
for  this  supplementary  work.  However,  the  laboratory  was  integrated  to 
the  extent  that  all  work  accomplished  here  was  entered  into  the  grade 
for  the  complete  course.  Furthermore,  I  occasionally  used  class  time  for 
discussion  or  clarification  of  difficulties.  The  two  groups  tended  to  re¬ 
main  intact  throughout  the  two  semesters,  with  very  few  changes  at 
mid-year.  Concerning  the  composition  of  the  two  classes,  none  of  the 
freshmen  had  had  any  laboratory  experience  before,  whereas  fully  fifty 
percent  of  the  sophomores  were  with  the  same  instructor  the  preceding 
year,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  laboratory  routine  and  high  speed 
French. 

Testing  for  progress  was,  of  course,  indispensable.  Since  I  already  have 
scores  for  over  a  decade  on  the  6th  and  12th  units  of  Spoken  French 
(Denoeu  and  Hall;  Heath-Holt),  I  used  these  oral  forms  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
medial  scores  (right  answers  less  wrong  ones).  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
tests  are  absolutely  valid,  but  I  submit  the  following  table  for  whatever 
interest  and  value  it  may  have: 
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6th  unit  1st  semester 

12th  unit  2nd  semester 

S. 

A.  T. 

beginning 

end 

beginning  end 

V. 

M.4 

Freshman  lab.  10 

14 

6.5  13.5 

455 

432.5 

Freshman  non-lab.  — 

7.5 

6. 

416.5 

450 

Sophomore  lab.  10 

14 

14  23.5 

510.5 

489 

Sophomore  lit.  — 

18 

-  22 

517 

4795 6 

It  is  apparent  that  both  laboratory  groups  profited  equally  the  first 
semester,  improving  their  scores  from  10  to  14  on  the  same  twenty- 
minute,  true-false  test.  I  also  included  two  control  sections  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  A  freshman  section,  without  any  laboratory  experience, 
scored  only  7.5,  whereas  a  sophomore  class  in  survey  of  literature,  with 
frequent  listening  periods  in  the  laboratory,  responded  with  a  high 
score  of  18. 

In  the  second  semester  the  two  laboratory  sections  again  showed  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,  one  moving  from  6.5  to  13.5  (a  gain  of  over 
100%),  and  the  other,  from  14  to  23.5.  As  one  might  have  predicted, 
these  scores  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  freshman  non¬ 
laboratory  section,  which  rated  a  low  6.  While  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
average  of  the  latter  class  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  freshman 
laboratory  section,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
lower  level  of  performance.  Significantly,  the  sophomore  laboratory  sec¬ 
tion  even  surpassed  the  level  of  the  sophomore  literature  class  (23.5 
compared  with  22).  In  other  words,  the  laboratory  work  based  on  radio 
recordings  did  increase  markedly  the  aural  ability  of  the  participating 
groups. 

In  addition  I  gave  the  same  classes  two  multiple-choice  vocabulary 
tests,  using  test  A  twice  the  first  semester  and  test  B  twice  the  second 
semester.  The  results,  as  might  have  been  anticipated ,  cio  not  seem  to 
show  much  correlation  with  those  on  listening  comprehension.  While 
all  groups  showed  progress,  several  interesting  facts  stand  out.  Freshman 
sections,  with  and  without  laboratory,  showed  equal  superiority  over 
the  sophomore  laboratory  class  both  times  the  first  semester.  In  the 
second  semester  there  is  little  difference  between  any  of  these  groups 
regardless  of  their  Scholastic  Aptitude  scores. 

Now  what  information  does  student  opinion  reveal  concerning  this 

4  Verbal  and  mathematical  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  Educational 

Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

6  While  these  figures  may  be  indicative  of  the  level  of  this  particular  class,  I 
must  point  out  that  for  ten  out  of  twenty-nine;  students  the  scores  were  either  un¬ 
available  or  not  comparable. 
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laboratory  experience?6  Many  students  reported  that  it  helped  them  to 
get  used  to  the  rapid  rate  of  spoken  French.  Others  stated  that  they 
gained  a  better  attitude  toward  language  learning.  “For  the  first  time 
I  have  been  able  to  think  in  French,  and  this  has  helped  to  bring  home 
to  me  that  language  is  a  way  of  life  for  these  people.  This  year  I  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘language’,”  and  “I  would  like  a  lab 
session  in  my  next  [4th]  year.” 

There  were  interesting  remarks  on  the  techniques  which  the  student 
learned,  such  as  listening  for  groups,  not  words,  listening  for  French, 
not  English  sounds,  and  thinking  in  French.  The  work  sheets,  they 
reported,  helped  focus  the  mind  on  particular  points  and  expressions, 
and  “required  us  to  use  a  keener  ear.”  “I  have  also  learned,”  wrote  one 
student,  “that  by  catching  the  phrases  and  words  that  I  know,  I  am  able 
to  get  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and  that  by  seeing  some  of 
the  French  words  written  down  I  can  more  readily  comprehend  the 
sentence.” 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  expressions  of  opinion  that  cover  certain 
weaknesses  and  overlooked  areas.  Several  students,  who  had  not  had 
previous  laboratory  experience,  thought  that  a  period  of  initiation 
should  have  preceded  the  cold  plunge  into  normal,  spoken  French. 
Then,  too,  some  urged  that  simpler  exercises  be  used  the  first  semester, 
dealing  more  with  words  and  expressions,  and  that  there  be  “more 
practice  in  spoken  French.” 

I  believe  that  the  results  of  this  experiment  are  clear  and  inescapable. 
Laboratory  sections  showed  a  vast  superiority  in  aural  comprehension 
over  the  non-laboratory  sections.  Recordings  of  radio  programs  can, 
and  possibly  should,  be  used  at  the  second-year  college  level.  For  stu¬ 
dents  with  no  laboratory  experience,  a  period  of  orientation  seems  in¬ 
dicated.  There  will  be  some  casualties  in  this  type  of  work  as  in  any 
other  phase  of  language  work,  especially  among  students  taking  required 
courses.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  kind  of  laboratory 
exercise  should  be  attempted  only  by  enthusiastic  teachers,  since  it  will 
require  about  as  much  of  the  instructor’s  time  as  the  rest  of  the  course.7 

Women’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

«  I  asked  all  participants  to  prepare  a  statement  on  their  reactions  to  this  contact 
with  the  living  language,  since  I  did  not  want  to  attach  significance  to  occasional 
ofl-hand  remarks. 

7  My  burden  was  lightened  by  the  assignment  to  the  laboratory  of  a  capable 
student  assistant. 
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UInfraréalisme  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  dans  “La  Jalousie” 

„  r  .  -  •'  'i  >*  i:  il  !,  :!  i  ! 

Dans  Le  Temps  retrouvé  Proust  déclare  que  lorsqu’il  regarde  les  êtres  autour  de 
lui,  il  les  radiographie.  Le  Jaloux  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  prend  des  instantanés: 
Franck  en  chemise  blanche,  Franck  en  chemise  kakie,  A.  .  .  en  robe  collante,  A.  .  . 
en  négligé,  A.  .  .  et  Franck  sur  la  terrasse  etc.;  parfois,  il  filme  et  la  caméra  s’attarde 
suij  une  chevelure,  une  main,  un  millepattes,  une  bananeraie.  Ces  photos  une  fois 
prises  sont  réexaminées,  reprojetées,  retouchées.  .  .  . 

Ortega  y  Gasset,  dans  La  Déshumanisation  de  l’Art,  cite  comme  instruments  de 
déshumanisation  du  roman  moderne  la  métaphore,  le)  surréalisme  et  Yinfraréalisme 
qui  consiste  à  transcender  le  réalisme  rien  qu’en  l’affinant  à  l’extrême  et  en  découvrant 
ainsi,  verre  grossissant  à  la  main,  la  ‘‘microstructure”  de  la  vie. 

Selon  lui,  l’auteur  de  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu,  se  serait  servi  dui  dernier 
instrument,  du  moins  par  un  certain  côté,  celui  de  l’attention  inhumaine  portée  à 
la  microstructure  des  sentiments,  des  rapports  sociaux  et  des  caractères.  Le  résultat? 
Une  radiographie  de  l’être  humain,  une  descente  dans  les  profondeurs  du  sub¬ 
conscient. 

Nul  doute  qu’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  s’essaye  aussi  à  cette  méthode  mais  d’un  point 
de  vue  objectif;  l’écrivain  s’est  retranché  de  son  œuvre.  De  plus,  au  lieu  de  pénétrer 
au-delà  de  la  surface  il  veut  y  demeurer;  les  objets,  les  êtres  sont  “là”  avant  de  subir 
une  identification  de  même  que  sur  un  instantané  un  être  est  là  avant  de  devenir 
pour  celui  à  qui  il  est  présenté,  l’oncle,  le  mari,  etc. 

“A  la  place  de  cet  univers  de  ‘significations’  (psychologiques,  sociales,  fonction¬ 
nelles),  il  faudrait  donc  essayer  de  construire  un  monde  plus  solide,  plus  immédiat. 
Que  ce  soit  d’abord  par  leur  présence  que  les  objects  et  les  gestes  s’imposent.”! 

L’extrême  minceur  de  l’intrigue  est  caractéristique  du  roman  moderne  en  général; 
nous  sommes  ici  en  face  de  l’éternel  trio:  A.  .  .  une  jeune  femme  séduisante  in¬ 
tensément  présente;  Franck,  un  planteur  voisin,  marié  et  qui  s’ennuie  sans  doute  et 
cjherche  peut-être  près  de  A.  .  .  ce  qui  le  libérera  de  ce;t  ennui;  et  enfin  le  Mari. 
L’intrigue  se  noue  autour  d’un  “blanc”  (A.  .  .  a-t-elle  trahi?)  dans  cette  dimension 
temporelle  dont  nous  sommes  très  conscients  tout  au  long  de  l’œuvre.  Déjà,  dans 
Le  Voyeur,  il  y  avait  ainsi  un  temps  mort,  une  scène  (le  viol?  de  la  jeune  fille)  que 
nous  n’avions  pas  vécue  et  qui  pouvait  s’imaginer  de  diverses  façons. 

Des  réponses,  de  temps  en  temps,  au  long  du  récit,  nous  permettent  de  déduire 
que  le  Jaloux  participe  dans  une  certaine  mesure  à  la  conversation,  mais,  nous 
n’allons  jamais  plus  loin  en  matière  de  présence  physique  conventionnelle;  ce  n’est 
d’ailleurs  pas  seulement  le  physique  qui  échappe  à  la  description  mais  aussi  le  moral; 
ici  seuls  les  faits  sont  exposés;  toutefois  cette  exposition  n’est  pas  toujours  aussi  gratuite, 
aussi  détachée  Ique  l’écrivain  le  voudrait  en  théorie  puisqu’ils  nous  sont  exposés  par 
le  Jaloux  et  ont  déjà  souvent  subi  la  déformation  prismatique  de  son  Regard.  Il 
nousi  faut  alors  choisir  parmi  toutes  ces  scènes  celle  qui  nous  paraît  la  moins  défor¬ 
mée,  et,  peut-être,  conclure,  un  peu  comme  si  le  Jaloux  nous  disait  paradoxalement; 
vois  ce  que  moi  je  ne  puis  que  regarder. 

1  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  “Une  Voie  pour  le  roman  futur”  N.N.R.F.,  VIII  (juillet 

1956). 
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A  la  fois  voyeur  et  psychiâtre  le  lectaur,  étudiant  un  regard  empoisonné  par  un 
cerveau  malade,  en  un  certain  sens,  refait  La  Jalousie. 

Ce  regard  qui  n’est  celui  ni  d’un  “je”  ni  d  un  il,  expression  d  une  maladie 
dévorante,  soulève  d’autant  plus  notre  intérêt  que  la  présentation  technique,  en 
superposant,  en  altérant,  en  répétant  des  scènes  vécues,  des  scènes  imaginées  et  des 
scènes  revécues,  dans  un  ordre  chronologique  bouleverse,  nous  force  à  étudier  aussi 
ce  Franck  et  cette  A.  .  .  et  à  chercher,  hors  du  Regard  malade,  la  vérité,  ou  plutôt, 
notre  vérité. 

Examinons  donc  les  deux  aspects  de  ce  roman;  en  premier  lieu  la  présentation  de 
la  jalousie,  et  non  pas  l’analyse,  car  tout  se  passe  comme  si  l’auteur  avait  d’abord 
analysé  un  homme  pour  ne  décrire  dans  son  roman  que  les  incidences  de  la  jalousie 
afin  de  laisser  le  lecteur  reconstruire,  c’est-à-dire,  découvrir,  le  travail  d’analyse  de 
l’auteur.  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  a  cherché  à  dépouiller  l’homme  jaloux  de  tous  ses 
éléments  humains  inutiles  pour  le  transformer  en  un  pur  regard  jaloux,  quitte  à 
nous  le  laisser  recréer  en  un  homme  si  nous  le  désirons. 

Sous  l’œil  inspecteur  tout  geste  d’A.  .  .  devient  suspect— elle  sq  penche  sur  sa  table 
à  écrire:  que  fait-elle?  Ecrit-elle  à  son  amant  présumé?  Franok  mange  son  potage 
"avec  une  énergie  et  un  entrain  démesurés.”  Typiquement  le  Jaloux  essaie  d’ajouter 
des  preuves  positives  à  une  affaire  sur  laquelle  il  s’est  déjà  prononcé.  Qu’une  allu¬ 
sion  vague,  ou  qu’il  ne  peut  entendre  parce  que  trop  absorbé  dans  sa  surveillance, 
soit  faite  et  il  y  voit  aussitôt  une  marque  de  complicité  entre  A.  .  .  et  le  planteur. 
Qui  pourrait  oublier  cette  scène  où  A.  .  .  revient  de  la  ville  en  compagnie  de  Franck; 
elle  se  penche  à  l’intérieur  de  l’automobile  qu’elle  vient  de  quitter  et  le  Jaloux 
scrute  la  situation,  la  reconsidère,,  la  reconstruit,  la  transforme— les  mouvements  de 
la  jeune  femme  paraissent  exécutés  avec  une  lenteur  extrême,  reflet  parfait  de  l’im¬ 
patience  de  celui  qui  regarde  et  nous  pouvons  nous  imaginer  le  cerveau  obsédé  se 
représenter  quelque  caresse  de  Franck  sur  cette  chevelure,  fascinant  symbole  de 
l’attraction  qu’exerce  A.  .  .  .  Elle  se  redresse  enfin  et  elle  tient  à  la  main  un  "très 
petit  paquet,”  objet  dérisoire  qui  a  tout  l’air  d’un  prétexte  pour  Lui. 

Ailleurs  il  se  représente  A.  .  .  et  Franck  dans  un  hôtel;  immédiatement  une  autre 
image  jaillit,  celle  de  “l’amant”  conduisant  vite  et  s’écrasant  contre  un  arbre  .  .  . 
“vision”  (meurtrière)  de  la  voiture  en  flammes.  Et  couronnant  le  tout,  l’épisode, 
inlassablement  repris,  du  mille-pattes,  à  la  fois  symbole  sexuel  et  symbole  de  l’obses¬ 
sion  d’un  malade. 

De  ces  quelques  descriptions  nous  pouvons  évidemment  conclure  que  nous  som¬ 
mes  là  en  présence  d’un  roman  qui  analyse  psychologiquement  la  jalousie,  avec  des 
moyens  de  surface  mais  qui  nous  entraîne  cependant  vers  des  profondeurs  nous 
permettant  finalement,  de  recréer  non  seulement  la  jalousie  mais  aussi  le  “il”  du 
personnage. 

En  quel  sens  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  diffère-t-il  donc  de  tous  les  écrivains  analystes 
psychologues  qui  se  sont  attaqués  à  des  problèmes  identiques?  En  sa  conception  du 
rôle  des  objets  et  des  gestes  et  choses  ramenés,  à  cause  de  leur  valeur  symbolique, 
à  la  condition  d  objets:  “dans  cet  univers  romanesque  futur,  gestes  et  objets  seront 
là  avant  d’être  quelque  chose.” 

Trois  sortes  d’objets  se  côtoient  dans  le  roman: 

(1)  l’objet  qui,  bien  que  l’auteur  ne  l’ait  peut-être  pas  souhaité,  est  immédiate¬ 
ment  quelque  chose,  déformé  avant  qu’il  ne  nous  soit  possible  de  le  voir  (le  mille- 
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pattes).  Le  Jaloux  a  pensé  cet  objet  et  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  que  le  repenser  à  sa 
suite,  conscients  toutefois  de  sa  déformation. 

(2)  l’objet  qui  est  “là”  puis  devient  “quelque  chose”  (le  très  petit  paquet,  la  conduite 
intérieure,  la  lettre,  les  chaises  et  surtout  les  mains  dans  ce  magnifilque  passage  ou  le 
Jaloux  suivant  le  jeu  des  mains  de  Franck,  lors  du  repas  (en  une  courte  page  et 
demie,  onze  mentions  desdites  mains,  huit  de  la  fourchette,  cinq  du  couteau)  nous 
force  à  nous  asseoir  à  la  table,  fascinés  par  ces  mains  qui  ont  l’importance  d’être 
coupables  aux  yeux  de  celui  que  nous  surveillons,  et  que  nous  sommes  aussi,  car,  à 
chaque  instant,  nous  devenons  lui-même  et  devons  nous  forcer  à  nous  écarter  de  lui. 

(3)  l’objet  qui  est  "là”  pour  servir  de  support  et  qu’il  voit  de  la  même  façon  que 
nous  le  voyons  (le  pilier,  la  bananeraie). 

A  propos  du  roman  moderne  Nathalie  Sarraute  remarque:  “Ainsi,  par  une  évolu¬ 
tion  analogue  à  celle  de  la  peinture  .  .  .  ,  l’élément  psychologique  comme  l’élément 
pictural,  se  libère  insensiblement  de  l’objet  avec  lequel  il  faisait  corps.”2 

Nous  avons  vu  qu’en  effet  la  jalousie  se  détache  de  l'homme  jaloux  (et  cela  devient 
l’étude  d’un  cas,  le  sujet  étant  bien  choisi;  qu’adviendra-t-il  dans  d’autres  situations 
moins  favorables?)  que  certains  objets  ont  une  vie  qui  leur  est  propre,  détachée  de 
l’idée  que  nous  nous  en  faisons,  mais  il  ne  nous  semble  pas  que  le  parallèle  établi 
par  cet  écrivain  soit  heureux.  La  peinture  s’est  libérée:  l’élément  humain  à  la  base, 
autrefois  essentiel,  a  subi  une  telle  métamorphose  qu’il  n’en  reste  plus  sur  la  toile 
que  l’idée  que  s’en  fait  le  peintre.  Dans  le  roman  moderne,  si  le  “héros”  s’est  dé¬ 
pouillé  de  beaucoup  de  ses  caractéristiques,  il  peut  encore  être  reconstitué  dans  ce 
qu’il  a  d’essentiel. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Monique  Fol 


The  Translation  of  Anouilh's  “Bechet” 

In  the  November,  1957  and  the  April,  1960  numbers  of  the  French  Review  we 
published  studies  of  translations  of  two  plays  by  Jean  Giraudoux.  Becket,  which  was 
played  in  New  York  this  season,  was  produced  in  London  before  coming  here  and 
was  translated  by  Lucienne  Hill  in  England.  Coward-McCann  published  the  transla¬ 
tion  in  New  York  in  1960  soon  after  the  play  was  produced  here. 

The  problem  of  translating  a  play  like  Becket  is  a  much  simpler  one  than 
translating  a  play  of  Giraudoux,  for  his  plays  are  written  in  a  poetic  style,  they  are 
full  of  colorful  images  which  are  often  difficult  to  put  into  English  and  retain  the 
beauty  of  the  author’s  style.  Lucienne  Hill,  a  Britisher,  has  kept  rather  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  French  text.  We  find  almost  no  gross  mistranslations,  as  we  did  in 
pj-y's  translations  of  the  two  Giraudoux  plays,  nor  did  the  translator  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  characters  speeches  which  the  author  never  wrote,  as  we  found  in 
Fry’s  translations.  Having  checked  every  word  of  the  translation  of  Becket,  we  found, 
however,  a  great  number  of  gaucheries.  There  were  some  cuts  besides  those  made  in 
Paris  where  the  play  was  first  produced,  but  those  cuts  are  not  serious  ones.  We 
sometimes  wonder  why  they  were  made.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  anglicisms, 
words  and  expressions  which  are  naturally  found  in  dictionaries,  but  sometimes  with 
the  indication  that  thery  are  only  used  in  England.  Those  words  and  expressions 

2  Nathalie  Sarraute,  “Conversation  et  sous-conversation,”  N.N.R.F.,  VII  (janvier 

1956). 
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may  not  be  familiar  to  the  American  theatre  goer  or  reader.  The  translator  has  one 
thing  in  common  with  Christopher  Fry:  she  often  substitutes  for  an  animal  to  be 
found  in  the  original  text,  a  different  animal  or  word.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  that 
was  done. 

We  shall  select,  out  of  a  long  list  of  examples  of  translations  which  could  be 
improved  upon,  those  which  are  particularly  awkward  or  which  border  on  a  mis¬ 
translation.  We  shall  also  point  out  a  few  omissions,  anglicisms  and  actual  wrong 
translations,  the  latter  being  very  rare. 

I.  Translations  which  could  be  improved  upon: 

p.  21.  for  fear  that  they’d  miss  some  of  the  pickings:  ...  un  morceau  de  gâteau, 
p.  24.  They  are  fires  of  straw:  Ce  sont  des  feux  de  paille.  An  idiomatic  rather  than 
a  literal  translation  should  have  been  given, 
p.  25.  Folliot,  a  bondi:  violently. 

p.  28.  What  a  soaking!  I’ll  catch  my  death;:  Je  suis  fichu  de  prendre  froid.  The  word 
“fichu”  occurs  several  time  but  is  never  translated  by  a  rather  slangy  word, 
p.  34.  That’s  tiresome  of  you:  Tu  m’embêtes. 

p.  37.  They  have  tumbled  to  it:  ils  ont  compris.  The  word  “tumbled”  is  slang, 
“compris”  is  not. 

p.  54.  with  the  girl  like  a  fascinated  rabbit  in  between  them:  la  fille  entre  eux  médu¬ 
sée.  Why  a  rabbit? 

p.  55.  Life  is  one  long  web  of  difficulties:  la  vie  n’est  faite  que  de  difficultés.  Why 
web? 

p.  55.  I  half  kill  myself:  je  me  désosse.  It  is  rather  "I  lose  my  suppleness.” 
p.  60.  Shame  is  an  old  vintage:  Elle  est  vieille,  la  honte. 

p.  63.  The  prosperous  classes  :  les  bourgeois.  Why  not  keep  the  French  word? 
p.  63.  lukewarm  elements:  les  hésitants. 

p.  64.  like  a  village  bridegroom:  comme  un  jeune  marié.  Why  “village”? 

p.  65.  Put  up  your  swords:  Rentrez.  The  English  expression  is  an  archaic  expression. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  play,  however,  to  make  the  style  archaic. 

p.  67.  I  don’t  like  it:  C’est  louche.  The  French  adjective  expresses  more  than  dislike. 

p.  75.  I  only  ever  did  it  once.  Je  ne  l’ai  fait  qu’une  fois.  The  English  seems  strange. 

p.  77.  aimlessly:  désemparé.  The  English  translation  is  not  exactly  correct. 

p.  81.  a  domestic  animal:  une  bête  familière.  It  is  rather  a  pet  animal. 

p.  91.  And  as  for  youth— that  dusty  flower:  fleur  désséchée. 

p.  99.  two  small  rostrums:  praticables.  The  term  used  in  the  theatre  is  not  rostrums 

but  properties.  It  refers  to  small  movable  articles  used  as  parts  of  the  stage  sets. 

100.  Don’t  play  the  fox  with  me:  pas  de  manoeuvres  avec  moi. 

p.  111.  That’s  the  fairy-tale  navigation:  C’est  de  la  navigation  pour  petites  filles. 

p.  114.  You  mule!  Sale  tête! 

p.  115.  Take  the  high  chair:  le  fauteuil. 

p.  117.  I  let  him  cheat  me  out  of  oné  or  two  articles,  the  othqri  day,  but  I  had  some¬ 
thing  up  my  sleeve  for  him:  Je  me  suis  laissé  grignoter  quelques  articles  l’autre  jour, 
mais  je  l’attendais  à  ce  tournant-là. 

p.  120.  a  gelntleman  has  better  things  to  do:  un  gentilhomme  should  be  “nobleman.” 
p.  141.  In  the  lists  they  fell  to  him  like  ninepins:  comme  des  valets  de  cartes. 

II.  Incorrect  translations: 

p.  38.  That’s  enough  horseplay,  my  fat  lads:  Assez  bâfré  mes  petits  pères! 
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p.  59.  I  speak  Saxon  very  well,  as  well  as  you  speak  French:  Je  sais  très  bien  le 
saxon  et  très  bien  le  français. 

p.  82.  We  were  off  to  give  the  Turks  a  drubbing:  bouffer  du  Turc, 
p.  113.  I’m  an  idiot  then!  Talk  to  me  like  an  idiot!  Parle-moi  comme  à  un  imbécile! 

p.  116.  Well,  it  will  be  that  old  toad  the  Archbishop  of  York:  crapule.  A  confusion 

with  “crapaud”? 

III.  Anglicisms. 

p.  21.  Has  your  new  title  caught  your  tongue?:  rendu  muet’, 
p.  26.  The  lights  have  gone  down:  la  lumière  a  baissé, 

p.  60.  The  King  gave  me  the  deeds  and  livings  of  all  the  abbeys:  les  titres  et  les 

bénéfices.  In  England  “livings”  is  a  church  benefice, 
p.  85.  a  proper  mule:  une  vraie  mule. 

p.  16.  I’ll  give  him  a  good  kick  up  his  train:  un  coup  de  pied  au  train, 
p.  125.  He  holds  their  eyes:  Il  ne  les  quitte  pas  des  yeux. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  French  play  it  does  not  seem  that  the  author  in¬ 
troduced  expressions  or  words  with  a  conscious  effort  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 
period  nor  to  use  archaic  terms. 

III.  A  few  examples  of  omissions  (not  including  cuts)  and  changes: 

p.  14.  A  page  is  giving  the  King  a  rubbing  because  he  feels  cold.  The  King  says 
to  the  page:  Ça  va:  meaning  “Enough”. 

p.  61.  je  préfère  le  solide  brouillard  de  la  lande  d’Hastings.  Sussex  Downs, 
p.  78.  Quand  vous  jouez  à  la  paume  ou  à  la  crosse:  “La  crosse”  is  omitted. 

IV.  Animals. 

p.  39.  doe:  génisse. 

p.  41.  the  hogs:  les  brutes. 

p.  67.  old  goat:  cochon. 

p.  117.  you  young  pig:  brute, 

p.  123.  pigsty:  (je  vais  m’occuper  de)  mes  bêtes. 

p.  123.  pigs:  bêtes. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  translator  does  not  know  the  correct  translation 
but  we  wonder  why  it  was  necessary  to  make  those  changes. 

On  the  whole  this  translation  of  the  French  play  is  a  very  good  one,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  cannot  be  said  of  all  translations  from  the  French. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Parlons  Français:  A  Large-Scale  FLES  Program  by  Television 

When  in  1953  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  called  a  conference  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Should  foreign  languages  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school,”  a  resounding 
“Yes”  was  the  answer.  How  prophetic  this  answer  was,  the  intervening  years  have 
shown.  The  amazing  growth  of  interest  has  led  to  the  FLES  movement.  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Three  chief  problems  were  discerned  and  discussed  in  1953;  they  are  the  ones 
which  still  concern  us:  teacher  supply,  cost,  integration  into  the  curriculum.  The  last 
two  of  these  have  proved  soluble  in  a  large  number  of  school  systems  where  the  in¬ 
terest  was  sufficiently  great;  the  matter  of  getting  qualified  teachers  is  a  difficulty  of 
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a  different  order.  Such  teachers  simply  are  not  available.  Teacher  Training  institu¬ 
tions  do  not,  in  most  instances,  have  FLES  programs,  and  as  a  result  the  number 
of  teachers,  already  totally  inadequate,  grows  slowly  in  contrast  to  a  rapidly  swelling 
demand.  Various  attitudes  may  be  taken  to  this  situation,  but  one  does  not  seem 
justified:  to  ignore  it. 

In  September,  1959,  Parlons  Français  began  bringing  French  to  some  1200  elemen¬ 
tary  school  classes  in  the  area  served  by  Boston’s  educational  TV  station,  WGBH. 
FLES  by  television  is  not  new,  but  few  programs  have  had  equal  advantages  of 
advance  planning,  breadth  of  experience,  and  financial  support.  These  advantages 
made  it  possible  to  prepare  the  televised  lessons  with  great  care  and  also  to  give 
equal  attention  to  use  in  the  classroom.  On  the  one  hand,  the  two  weekly  quarter- 
hour  children’s  lessons  follow  principles  which  are  widely  accepted  as  standard:  an 
audio-lingual  presentation,  no  use  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  first  two  years, 
strictly  limited  and  controlled  use  of  English,  no  translation,  a  restricted  amount  of 
material  with  stress  on  oral  mastery.  The  six  years’  experience  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Slack,  the  television  teacher,  and  of  Professor  Gordon  Silber,  the  first 
director  of  the  whole  project,  made  it  possible  to  avoid  many  pitfalls  in  preparing 
tire  course  of  study  and  in  developing  the  TV  lessons. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  classroom.  Parlons  Français  gives  the  classroom  teacher 
an  important  rôle  to  play  in  the  learning  process.  She  (for  most  fourth-grade  teachers 
are  women)  can  foster  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  learning  as  no  one  else  can;  she 
is  able  to  supply  a  needed  and  continuing  evaluation  of  achievement,  an  area  in 
which  television  instruction  alone  has  limitations;  and  she  can  learn  to  conduct 
follow-up  to  reinforce  the  TV  lessons.  Providing  this  training  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Modern  Language  Project,  which  produces  Parlons  Français. 

The  teacher-training  activity  has  four  aspects.  First  and  fundamental  is  a  series  of 
carefully  prepared  teachers’  guides  which  explain  the  philosophy  and  methodology 
of  FLES  teaching,  present  the  French  dialogues  which  form  the  basis  of  the  course, 
call  attention  to  the  essentials  of  French  pronunciation,  and  offer  specific  suggestions 
for  follow-up  activities  on  the  days  between  the  TV  lessons.  Second,  there  is  a 
weekly  half-hour  televised  teachers’  program  to  help  in  developing  ability  and 
fluency  in  spoken  French  and  in  conducting  follow-up.  No  attempt  is  made  to  in¬ 
crease  content  beyond  what  is  presented  in  the  televised  children’s  lessons;  rather  the 
stress  is  on  varied  practice  to  master  a  relatively  small  body  of  material.!  Third,  the 
Project  has  Area  Coordinators  who,  in  addition  to  visiting  classes,  conduct  monthly 
workshops  which  are  geographically  so  planned  that  each  teacher  using  Parlons 
Français  will  bel  able  to  attend  one  near  her  home.  These  workshops  have  proved 
very  valuable  in  giving  aid  and  confidence  to  teachers,  and  they  also  have  been  a 
source  of  feedback  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  the  televised  lessons.  Finally,  in  order 
to  make  available  to  teachers  a  model  of  the  lesson  content,  a  series  of  40  plastic  LP 
discs  of  excellent  quality,  each  playing  seven  minutes,  accompanies  each  course.  The 
teacher  can  use  the  discs  for  personal  practice  or  in  connection  with  class  follow-up. 

In  essence,  then,  Parlons  Français  brings  a  highly  skilled  native  French  teacher 
into  the  classroom  twice  a  week  and  prepares  the  classroom  teacher  to  conduct 
follow-up  after  the  TV  lessons. 

Such  a  program  requires  the  collaboration  of  various  groups,  as  well  as  considerable 

i  Patricia  O’Connor  and  W.  F.  Twaddell  “Intensive  Training  for  an  Oral  Approach 
in  Language  Teaching,”  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XLIV,  number  2,  part  2. 
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financial  support.  The  lessons  of  Parlons  Français  originate  in  station  WGBH,  Bos¬ 
ton  s  educational  TV  station,  and  are  available  to  schools  which  are  members  of  the 
“21-Inch  Classroom."  The  first  year’s  course  was  financed  by  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  “21-Inch  Classroom,”  and  the  parent  organization,  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Council  for  Public  Schools.  In  the  second  year,  the  one-year  Ford  grant 
has  been  replaced  by  support  from  Louis  de  Rochemont  Associates,  well  known  film 
producers. 

Results  from  the  first  year’s  research  study,  while  necessarily  unable  to  cover  all 
phases  of  the  program,  produced  certain  significant  information  as  guidelines  for 
future  planning.  In  most  aspects  of  the  work,  non-fluent  and  moderately  fluent  class¬ 
room  teachers  obtained  roughly  equivalent  results.  Teachers  directing  their  own 
practice  obtained  better  results  than  those  using  only  tape  recordings  in  their  follow¬ 
up.  Pupils’  rank  on  overall  academic  achievement  and  pupils’  willingness  to  try, 
are  better  predictors  of  achievement  in  French  than  are  intelligence  test  scores.  One 
surprising  result  was  that  no  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  achievement 
of  children,  whether  their  teachers  watched  the  teachers’  programs  or  not.  Various 
uncontrolled  factors  may  have  been  operative  here.  In  any  event,  the  experiment  is 
being  repeated  as  a  check,  and  the  teachers’  programs  for  the  second  year  are  in¬ 
cluding  more  opportunity  to  improve  fluency  in  French  and  practice  in  classroom 
procedure. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1960,  the  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center 
offered  Parlons  Français  to  its  affiliated  stations  as  its  first  programming  for  in-school 
instruction.  Despite  the  fact  that  educational  stations  had  their  fall  schedules  largely 
made  up,  twelve  contracted  for  the  first-year  course:  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  Durham,  N.H.,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Schenectady  N.Y.,  and  Urbana,  Ill. 

The  preparation  of  the  three  courses  for  the  elementary  level  has  two  stages.  Each 
is  presented  first  by  television;  later  a  revised  series,  improved  wherever  experience 
indicates  a  better  approach,  is  made  on  film.  This  filmed  version  can  be  used  where 
there  is  no  TV  coverage.  It  will  be  available  in  8  and  16mm.  and  in  color  or  black 
and  white. 

Educational  publishers  have  followed  the  development  of  the  FLES  movement  with 
interest  but  have  found  the  use  of  conventional  textbooks  outlawed  by  the  "no 
reading”  principle.  This  however  does  not  necessarily  mean  “no  books.”  Recently 
D.C.  Heath  &  Company,  a  leading  publisher  of  language  textbooks,  has  joined  Louis 
de  Rochemont  to  help  develop  children’s  workbooks  without  any  French  text  for 
use  during  follow-up  periods. 

Thus  Parlons  Français  is  developing  a  series  of  courses  which  will  be  available  to 
all  schools  and  will  provide  the  framework  for  a  teaching  team  composed  of  a 
specialist  and  the  classroom  teacher.  In  a  time  of  growing  population,  increasing 
numbers  of  children,  and  a  new  urgency  for  effective  teaching  techniques  to  reach 
more  classrooms,  television  is  a  powerful  tool.  Competently  and  imaginatively  used, 
it  has  proved  it  can  teach.  It  has  a  further  advantage  in  such  an  area  as  foreign 
language  teaching  at  the  elementary  level  where  the  lack  of  teachers  is  particularly 
acute. 


172  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Earle  S.  Randall,  Director 
Modern  Language  Project 


The  National  French  Contest 


James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  FOR  1961 
National  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Society  for  French-American  Cultural  Services  and  Educational  Aid: 

$200  to  French  IV  winners. 

La  Bonne  Volonté  Franco-Américaine,  Paris:  book  award  to  the  school  of  a  winner. 
(See  note  below) 

Services  Culturels,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York,  and  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir: 
all-expense  trip  to  France  via  Air  France  to  a  French  IV  winner.  (See  note  below) 
Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  Inc.:  three  four-book  memberships. 

Librairie  Larousse,  Paris:  Nouveau  Larousse  Universel  to  first-place  French  IV  winner; 
Bédier  et  Hazard,  Littérature  Française  to  second-place  French  IV  winner. 

The  Linguaphone  Institute:  Cours  Moyen  de  Français,  French  Folk  Songs,  and 
French  Playlets. 

AATF:  .$100  to  first-place  winner,  $50  to  second-place  winner,  $25  to  third-place 
winner,  French  I-IV. 

Regional  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Librairie  Larousse,  Paris:  Petit  Larousse  1960  to  first-place  French  IV  winners; 
Dictionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  to  teachers  of  above  winners. 

Chapter  Level 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin:  two  tuition  scholarships  of  $100-525  depending 
on  financial  need. 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota:  $200  scholarship. 

Mrs.  David  Eisendrath  awards:  $25  each  to  first-place  French  I,  II,  III  winners; 
book  awards  to  second-place  French  I,  II,  III  winners. 

Region  VII 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Alabama:  Howard  College,  $100  scholarship;  books  to  first-place  French  I  and 
French  II  winners. 

Detroit:  cash  awards. 

Illinois.  Millikin  University,  $200  scholarship;  French  records  to  first,  second,  and 
third-place  winners  in  each  category. 

Louisiana:  Northwestern  State  College,  scholarship;  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
scholarship;  McNeese  State  College,  scholarship;  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute, 
scholarship;  University  of  Southwest  Louisiana,  two  scohlarships;  two  gold  medals, 
Louisiana  Chapter;  four  books  from  the  Consulat  at  New  Orleans;  two  books,  les 
Causeries  du  Lundi;  four  magazine  subscriptions,  France- Amérique  de  la  Louisiane 
Acadienne;  medallion,  France-Amérique  de  la  Louisiane.  (New  Orléans) 
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Northern  California:  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  scholarship;  Médailles  de 
Consulat  Général  de  France  à  San  Francisco,  one  for  French  I-IV;  Prix  de  l’Alliance 
Française  de  San  Francisco,  diploma  and  medal;  Prix  d’Air  France;  Prix  de  French 
Line;  Prix  de  la  Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en  Amérique;  Prix  des  Services 
Culturels  à  San  Francisco;  Prix  spécial  du  chapitre  AATF  de  la  Californie  du  Nord 
donated  by  French  Government  Tourist  Office. 

Philadelphia:  one-year  membership  to  Alliance  Française;  books  and  records  to 
winners  in  oral  contest. 

Rhode  Island:  books  to  first  and  second-place  winners  French  I-IV;  $25  to  French 
IV  first-place  winner,  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Post. 

Virginia:  College  of  William  and  Mary,  $100  scholarship,  for  men  only;  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  $90  scholarship;  Hampden-Sydney  College,  $150  scholarship;  Hollins 
College,  $200  scholarship;  Lynchburg  College,  $100  scholarship;  Mary  Baldwin  Col¬ 
lege,  $200  scholarship;  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  $150  scholarship;  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Women’s  College,  $200  scholarship;  Roanoke  College,  $100  scholarship; 
Southern  Seminary  and  Junior  College,  $100  scholarship;  Stratford  College,  $100 
scholarship;  Sweet  Briar  College,  $100  scholarship;  University  of  Richmond,  $150 
scholarship;  University  of  Virginia,  five  scholarships  amounting  up  to  $600,  for 
men  only;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  $100  scholarship,  for  men  only;  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  $200  scholarship;  $250  scholarship  to  a  Virginia  College  to  a 
winner  in  French  II,  III,  or  IV;  $10,  $7.50,  $5.00,  $3.00  for  first  to  sixth-place  winners, 
French  I-IV. 

Westchester:  twenty  French  prints;  ten  copies  of  the  Petit  Larousse  dictionaries;  ten 
French  classics. 

Note:  La  Bonne  Volonté  Franco- Américaine  of  Paris  was  founded  in  1925  by  Anne 
Morgan  and  André  Siegfried,  among  others.  The  honorary  president  is  André  Maurois 
of  the  French  Academy.  This  organization  honors  American  educational  institutions 
who  foster  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language,,  culture  and  traditions. 
This  year  la  Bonne  Volonté  Franco-Américaine  at  the  instance  of  Jacques  Fermaud 
(former  AATF  president  and  present  honorary  member),  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  organization,  decided  to  honor  the  National  French  Contest  by  recognizing  a 
national  winner.  As  is  the  custom  of  this  group  a  book  award  will  be  made  to  the 
school  of  the  winner. 

The  announcement  of  an  all-expense  trip  to  France  as  a  national  prize  was  first 
made  by  M.  Morot-Sir  at  the  annual  business  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  December 
30.  The  winner  receives  round-trip  transportation  on  Air  France.  Arrangements 
for  the  stay  in  Paris  will  be  made  by  M.  Révil,  Directeur  du  Service  d’Accueil  aux 
Etudiants  Etrangers.  It  is  planned  that  the  winner  will  spend  a  short  time  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble  and  further  travel  in  France  will  follow.  The  stay  in  France 
will  be  approximately  six  weeks.  This  outstanding  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a  national 
winner  in  French  IV.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  student  in  this  category  can  best 
benefit  as  a  recipient  of  this  award. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York. 

Howard  Nostrand,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

René  C.  Lévêque,  The  Montgomery  Academy,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Chairman 
of  French  I  Examination  Committee. 
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Mrs.  Leah  Smith,  South  Salem  High  School,  Salem,  Oregon,  Chairman  of  French  II 
Examination  Committee. 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Kroeger,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  of  French  III  Examination  Committee. 

Jane  Haselden,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  French 
IV  Examination  Committee. 

Sylvia  N.  Levy,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York,  New  York,  Chairman  of 
Region  I. 

Alexander  Gibson,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  Region  II. 

Charles  Choquette,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Region  III. 
Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 
of  Region  IV. 

William  N.  Felt,  Women’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  Chairman  of  Region  V. 

Charles  Carlut,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  Region  VI. 
Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  Region 
VII. 

Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Chairman  of  Region  VIII. 
David  Dougherty,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  Chairman  of  Region  IX. 
Oliver  Andrews  Jr.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New  York,  Examination  Co¬ 
ordinator. 

James  W.  Glennen,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 
Chairman  of  the  1961  National  French  Contest. 


The  AATF 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS  1960-1961 

Alabama :  Pres.,  Christian  de  la  Menardière;  V.  P.,  Mrs.  Camille  Wheeler;  Sec.-Treas., 
Marguerite  Armstrong. 

Arkansas : 

Boston:  Pres.,  W.  M.  Frohock;  V.  P.,  Barbara  Holden;  Sec.,  Hildegarde  Washburn; 
Treas.,  Ten  Broeck  Cornell. 

Central  New  York: 

Chicago:  Pres.,  Lude  T.  Horner;  V.  P.,  Richard  Switzer;  Sec.  Mary  Vettes;  Treas., 
James  Labadie. 

Colorado-Wyoming:  Pres.,  Wilson  E.  Wilmarth;  V.  P.,  Helen  Arnold;  Sec.-Treas., 
Vincent  Bowen. 

Connecticut:  Pres.,  Guy  H.  Whittal;  V.  P.,  Chester  W.  Obuchowski;  Sec.-Treas., 
Eleanor  Dimick. 

Delaware:  Pres.,  Margaret  Stewart;  V.  P.,  E.  D.  Turner;  Sec.-Treas.,  Helen  Carignan. 
Detroit:  Pres.,  Jacqueline  Elliott;  V.  P.,  Joseph  Allair;  Sec.-Treas.,  Edward  B.  Mott. 
Finger  lakes:  Pres.,  Cecil  Pearson;  V.  P.,  Sister  Charles  Marie;  Sec.-Treas.,  Tressa 
Corcoran. 

Florida:  Pres.,  Joseph  A.  Tucker;  1st.  V.  P.,  James  Baity;  2nd  V.  P.,  John  Alley; 
Seç.-Treas.,  Betty  Ackerman. 

Georgia:  Pres.,  Grant  Kaiser;  V.  P.,  Billie  G.  Thomas;  Sec.-Treas.,  Frances  Clark. 
Hudson  Valley:  Pres.,  John  H.  Blass;  V.  P.,  Eunice  C.  Smith;  Sec.-Treas.,  Frederick 
W.  Moore. 

Illinois:  Pres.,  J.  F.  Jackson;  V.  P.,  Mabel  Ruyle;  Sec.-Treas.,  Stanley  E.  Gray. 
Indiana: 

Iowa:  Pres.,  Pauline  Aspel;  Sec.-Treas.,  John  T.  Nothnagle 
Kentucky: 

Lehigh  Valley:  Pres.,  John  P.  Le  Coq;  Sec.-Treas.,  Allen  J.  Barthold;  Asst.  Sec.- 
Treas.,  Eleanor  Mumbauer 
Long  Island: 

Louisiana: 

Maine:  Pres.,  Alfred  Pellegrino;  1st  V.  P.,  Edward  Booth;  2nd  V.  P.,  Louis  H. 
Thibodeau;  Sec.,  Gwendolyn  Trefethen;  Treas.,  Prisdlla  Rowe. 

Maryland:  Pres.,  Otto  K.  Schmied;  Sec.,  Charlotte  A.  Schramm,  Treas.,  Alan  D. 
Boltz. 

Metropolitan:  Pres.,  Morris  Sabbeth;  V.  P’s.,  Doris  J.  Gourevitch,  Jeanine  P.  Plottel, 
Suzanne  Liebermann;  Sec.,  Michael  Riffiaterre;  Corresponding  Sec.,  Catherine  Davi- 
dowitch;  Treas.,  Marcella  Buxbaum. 

Michigan:  Pres.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Favreau;  V.  P.,  Robert  Politzer;/  Sec.-Treas.,  Mrs.  Basil 
Osborn. 

Minnesota-Dakotas:  Pres.,  Sister  M.  Chiara;  1st  V.  P.,  James  F.  Burks;  2nd  V.  P., 
Josephine  Downey;  Recording  Sec.,  Joanne  Haag;  Sec.-Treas.  Borghild  Sundheim. 

New  Hampshire: 

New  Mexico:  Pres.,  Marie  E.  Armengaud;  V.  P.,  Frank  A.  Valdéz;  Sec.-Treas.,  Ina 
Miller. 

Northern  California:  Pres.,  H.  Clark  Fails;  V.  P.,  Philip  Petersen;  Rec.  Sec.,  Marie  L. 
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Dufrenoy;  Corres.  Sec.,  Anne  Trudeau;  Treas.,  Marjorie  F.  Tully. 

North  Carolina:  Pres.,  Geo.  B.  Daniel,  Jr.;  V.  P.,  Frances  Muldrow;  Sec.-Treas., 

Evelyn  F.  Vandiver. 

North  West  Pacific: 

Ohio:  Pres.,  Garo  S.  Azarian;  V.  P.,  Fred  Preston;  Sec.,  Marjorie  Lambert;  Treas., 

LaVelle  Rosselot. 

Oklahoma: 

Philadelphia:  Pres.,  Elizabeth  H.  Metzl;  V.  P.,  Alfred  D.  Roberts;  Sec.-Treas.,  Sylvia 
Schenfeld. 

Pittsburgh: 

Rhode  Island:  Pres.,  Frederick  A.  Spear;  Sec.,  Marie-L.  Werfelman;  Treas.,  Norbert 
J.  Salois. 

Rochester:  Pres,  and  Sec.-Treas.,  Rena  Krichbaum. 

St.  Louis:  Pres.,  Bruce  Morrissette;  V.  P.,  Mary  J.  Badino;  Sec.,  Slister  Mariana; 
Treas.,  Helen  Dyer. 

San  Diego: 

South  Carolina:  Pres.,  Nita  Pitts;  V.  P.,  Cyrus  Shealy;  Sec.-Treas.,  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
Southern  California:  Pres.,  George  Shochat;  V.  P.,  Sister  Eloise  Therese,  Sec.-Treas., 
Sanford  E.  Jacquard. 

Tennessee:  Pres.,  Edward  G.  Lodter;  V.  P.,  Louis  Hudon;  Sec.-Treas.,  Howard 
Sutton. 

Texas: 

Thousand  Islands: 

Vermont: 

Virginia:  Pres.,  Henriette  Falwell;  V.  P.,  Jean  Wright;  Sec.-Treas.,  Patricia  Gathercole. 
Washington:  Pres.,  James  E.  La  Follette;  V.  P.,  Joseph  Metivier;  Sec.,  Renée  Mikus; 
Treas.,  Mary  Girard. 

West  Central:  Pres.,  Richard  J.  Payne;  V.  P.,  Mrs.  William  Crain;  Sec.-Treas., 
Elizabeth  Grone. 

West  Virginia:  Pres.,  Kenneth  F.  Haines;  V.  P.,  Michel  Beauchemin;  Seo.-Treas., 
Elsie  V.  Bolin. 

Westchester: 

Western  Massachusetts:  Pres.,  Corning  Chisholm;  V.  P.,  Irene  Rouillard;  Sec.-Treas., 
Irene  Meunier. 

Western  New  York:  Pres.,  Edward  Jamieson;  Sec.-Treas.,  Frances  Manka. 

Wisconsin:  Pres.,  Alvida  Ahlstrom;  1st  V.  P.,  Lillian  Trottier;  2nd  V.  P.,  Victor 
Sampon;  Sec.-Treas.,  Sister  M.  Madonna. 

Note:  This  list  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  action  taken  in  Chicago  at  the 
thirty-second  annual  meeting:  “It  was  voted  to  print  the  list  of  Chapter  officers  in 
the  May  issue  .  .  .  beginning  in  1961.”  A  request  for  the  names  of  officers  was  sent 
early  in  the  year.  Unhappily  some  Chapters  did  not  submit  the  requested  data. 
The  treasurers  of  those  Chapters  which  did  not  report  are  listed— along  with  all 
treasurers— on  the  inside  back  cover  of  each  copy  of  the  French  Review. 

Davidson  College  Secretary -Treasurer 

Davidson,  N.  C.  George  B.  Watts 

March  1,  1961 
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FLORIDA  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
Jacksonville,  Florida  on  March  17,  1961. 

The  main  speaker  for  the  program  was  Dr.  Albert  Leduc  of  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  who  spent  December,  1960,  with  a  small  group  of  high  ranking  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  making  an  inspection  tour  of  American  Air  Bases  in  Europe.  He  spoke  on 
"Last  Minute  Observations  of  France.”  Dr.  Leduc  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  politeness  and  reserve  of  the  people  in  the  provinces;  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  construction  work  being  done  in  France;  by  the  new  psychology  which  has 
developed  under  the  DeGaulle  régime— a  new  confidence— even  the  new  franc  has  had 
a  psychological  value— and  by  the  excellent  rapport  existing  not  only  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  but  between  France  and  the  other  European  countries  in 
military  matters. 

The  discussion  during  the  meeting  concerned,  primarily,  a  state-wide  textbook 
poll  which  the  President,  Mr.  Joe  Tucker,  had  made  earlier  this  year.  He  reported 
that  for  the  traditional  approach,  the  Chardenal  New  Course  in  French  received  the 
greatest  number  of  notes;  and  for  the  books  of  a  more  modern  approach,  the  Harris 
and  Lévêque,  Conversational  French,  was  preferred.  The  State  of  Florida  has  just 
announced  the  new  list  of  state-approved  French  texts  covering  four  years. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that  we  make  a  réévaluation  of  our  real  aims,  and  that  all 
French  teachers  try  to  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  basically. 

The  President  proposed  that  we  might  work  as  a  group  to  reinforce  the  motion, 
made  at  the  Modern  Language  luncheon,  that  greater  articulation  between  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  French  instructional  aims,  methods  and  materials  be  em¬ 
phasized. 

Betty  Ackerman 
Secretary-  T  reasurer 
AATF,  Florida  Chapter 


WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Le  3  février  1961,  l’Ambassadeur  de  France  et  Mme  Alphand  ont  reçu  les  membres 
de  l’AATF  de  la  région  de  Washington  à  une  brillante  et  sympathique  réception. 
Les  collaborateurs  de  l’Ambassadeur,  parmi  lesquels  le  Conseiller  Culturel  venu 
spécialement  de  New  York,  ont  égalemeut  tenu  à  marquer  leur  estime  à  tous  ceux 
qui  contribuent  à  répandre  aux  Etats-Unis,  la  culture  française. 

Ils  ont  été  heureux  de  constater  l’intérêt  suscité  par  l’étude  du  français  ici,  ont  posé 
de  nombreuses  questions  sur  FLES,  sur  les  Instituts  organisés  sous  les  auspices  du 
NDEA  et,  d’une  façon  générale,  sur  les  problèmes  rencontrés  par  les  professeurs  dans 
leur  travail. 

Au  cours  d’une  conversation  avec  le  Dr.  J.  LaFollette,  président  du  Washington 
Chapter,  M.  Alphand  a  exprimé  sa  reconnaissance  envers  non  seulement  les  pro¬ 
fesseurs  présents,  mais  l’Association  toute  entière  pour  les  efforts  fournis  dans  tout 
le  pays  dans  l’enseignement  du  français. 

Cette  réception  qui  s’est  terminé  dans  une  atmosphère  de  cordialité  et  d’amitié, 
a  été  pour  tous,  un  précieux  encouragement. 

Mme  J.  Mikus 
Secrétaire 
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NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Northern  California  Chapter  was  held  on  October  15, 
1960,  at  Stanford  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  fall  meeting  of  FLANC.  In¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  H.  Clark  Fails,  Chapter  President,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  M. 
Michel  Sciama,  Attaché  culturel  at  the  Consulat  général  de  France  in  San  Francisco, 
explained  the  underlying  principles  of  “Français  fondamental  pour  les  Etrangers.” 
His  address  was  highly  appreciated  by  some  140  persons  attending. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Feb.  4,  1961,  at  the  home  of  Mme.  Yvonne  Bardet, 
Representative-at-large,  to  hear  Mile.  Simone  Oudot,  visiting  schools  in  our  region, 
speak  on  the  origins,  functions  and  future  plans  of  the  film  project  “Parlons  fran¬ 
çais,”  now  being  used  three  times  a  week  for  the  telecast  of  station  KQED-TV,  as 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  public  elementary  schools,  in  about  200  classrooms 
and  for  about  6,000  children  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  Sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Public  Schools,  this  project  is  now  directed  by  Dr  Earle  S. 
Randall;  Mr.  Borden  Mace,  President  of  Louis  de  Rochemont  Associates,  is  in  charge 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  this  program,  initiated  in  Boston  in  1958-1959,  and  now 
planning  a  ten-year  sequence. 

Profiting  by  the  presence  of  six  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Fails 
held  an  impromptu  meeting.  He  approved  the  program  for  our  meeting  with  FLANC, 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco  on  April  15,  which  will  include  an  address  by 
Professor  Alain  Renoir,  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Crospy,  from  Woodrow  Wilson  Elementary  School,  Richmond,  of  a 
class  using  the  telecast  “Parlons  français.”  Other  items  mentioned  were  the  award 
ceremony  of  the  National  French  Contest,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  room  145  Dwindle  Hall,  at  2  P.  M.  on  May  13,  and  a  project  for  a 
constitution  for  our  chapter,  drafted  by  Dr.  Phillip  Petersen,  Vice-President.  No 
motion  was  made  and  no  action  taken. 

At  a  ceremony  organized  by  Professor  Ronald  Walpole,  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  French,  in  the  French  Libarry  of  the  University  of  California,  on  Feb.  14, 
M.  Robert  Luc,  Consul  général  de  France  at  San  Francisco,  awarded  to  Mlle.  Marie- 
Louise  Dufrenoy  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of  the  Légion  d’honneur. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy, 
Recordiny  secretary 


CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  Chicago  Chapter  held  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Quadrangle  Club  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  on  October  29,  1960.  The  first  part  of  the  program  was  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  subject:  “The  Glastonbury  Material  for  French— a  réévaluation.” 
Participating  in  this  panel  were  Miss  Suzanne  Van  Den  Broeck  of  Barat  College, 
Lake  Forest,  moderator;  Mr.  Jean  Devaud  of  Willowbrook  HS  and  Mr.  Roger  Pillet 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School. 

The  Luncheon  speaker  was  Professor  Maurice  Lecuyer  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  on  “Une  nouvelle  critique  littéraire-Gaston  Bachelard.” 

The  Chicago  Chapter  held  its  winter  meeting  at  Abbott  Hall  of  Northwestern 
University,  on  February  25,  1961.  A  panel  discussion  on  the  subject:  “The  problems 
of  articulation  in  a  coordinated  program  of  French  from  Elementary  School  through 
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College  constituted  the  first  part  of  the  program.  Participating  in  this  discussion 
were  Madame  Marie-Antoinette  Martin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory 
School,  moderator;  Dr.  Martha  Schreiner  of  Northern  Illinois  University;  Prof. 
William  Roberts  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  C.  E.  Bucholz  of  Lake  Park  HS; 
and  Dr.  Melvin  Hetland,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Downers  Grove  HS. 

The  Luncheon  speaker  was  Professor  Jean  Ehrard,  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  who  spoke  on  “Le  français  réel.” 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  include  Lucie  T.  Homer, 
President;  Richard  Switzer,  Vice-President;  Mary  Vettes,  Secretary;  and  James  Laba¬ 
die,  Treasurer. 

Mary  Vettes 
Secretary 
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Brooks,  Nelson.  Language  and  Language  Learning :  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York 
and  Burlingame:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1960.  Pp.  xiii+238.  $3.50. 

Prof.  Brooks  has  provided  here  a  much  needed  definition  and  synthesis  of  language 
teaching  “in  the  new  key.”  Bringing  to  bear  the  findings  of  modern  linguists, 
psychologists  and  philosophers,  the  early  chapters  explore  the  nature  of  language  in 
order  to  establish,  among  other  things,  the  relationship  between  the  essential  “audio- 
lingual  band”  of  language  and  the  secondary  and  derived,  though  highly  important, 
activities  of  reading  and  writing.  He  then  turns  to  language  learning  and  makes  the 
point  that  this  kind  of  learning  is  acquired  by  performing,  not  by  analysis  pri¬ 
marily,  that  learning  about  a  language  is  not  learning  language.  With  these  prin¬ 
ciples  always  in  mind,  he  devotes  subsequent  chapters  to  specific  aspects  of  language 
teaching  and  learning,  such  as  the  role  of  literature  and  of  culture  (including  here 
a  most  useful  list  of  discussion  questions  to  guide  beginners  in  dealing  with  culture 
in  the  anthropologist’s  sense),  objectives,  continuity,  methods,  materials  and  the 
like.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  “Appendix  A,  How  to  .  .  and  “Appendix  B,  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Terms,"  for  much  of  what  is  traditionally  thought  of  as  the  central  core  of 
material  in  a  book  about  how  to  teach  is  to  be  found  in  these  appendices.  Even 
chapters  such  as  “Methods  and  Materials”  deal  with  those  matters  only  in  general 
terms,  leaving  more  specific  directions  for  Appendix  A. 

The  reason  for  this  somewhat  surprising  format  is  that  this  is  not  simply  another 
book  of  methods  but  primarily  an  exploration  of  what  is  involved  in  substituting  a 
new  kind  of  language  learning  “for  the  kind  currently  practiced  in  most  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.”  The  book  is  designed  to  convince  its  readers  of  the  need  to 
modify  drastically  the  prevailing  practices,  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  needed 
modification,  and  only  after  this  is  done,  to  spell  out  the  appropriate  procedures. 
Its  materials  are  presented  without  the  usual  clutter  of  references  to  hundreds  of 
articles  and  studies,  a  fact  which  contributes  greatly  to  its  elegant  and  very  readable 
style.  At  the  same  time,  partly  because  reasons  are  not  always  given  for  judgments 
made,  there  is  a  certain  tone  of  dogmatism  which  is  annoying  to  some  readers  who 
believe  that  there  are  areas  here  about  which  we  do  not  yet  know  quite  enough  to 
be  so  positive.  The  laudable  desire  to  make  a  very  strong  case  for  the  limitation  of 
use  of  English,  grammar  explanation  and  translation  leads  Professor  Brooks  to  over¬ 
state  at  times,  so  that  it  takes  a  very  close  reading  and  much  cross  referring  to 
discover  just  what  use  of  English  he  recommends.  Even  the  closest  of  readings  fails  to 
clarify  what  kind  of  explanation  of  grammar  he  would  countenance,  if  any.  Is  this 
the  “Exposition”  which  in  Appendix  B  he  declares  useful  to  clarify  the  problem  and 
set  the  framework  of  learning?  If  not,  what  kind  of  exposition  is  he  talking  about? 

Certain  methodology  sections  are  weak:  the  treatment  of  measurement  assumes  too 
much  knowledge  of  oral  testing  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  completely  ignores  the 
problems  of  scoring  and  of  administering  oral  tests  to  large  classes;  pattern  drills 
are  treated  only  in  the  vaguest  way,  and  the  language  laboratory  receives  but 
cursory  attention.  Nearly  everything  said  about  methods  would  benefit  greatly  by 
exemplification  and  greater  detail. 

Imperfections  notwithstanding.  Professor  Brooks  has  produced  an  excellent  book 
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of  capital  importance  and  one  from  which  the  most  experienced  teacher  can  learn 
much.  This  is  the  only  general  treatment  of  the  subject  which  embodies  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  linguistic  science  and  the  rest  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  “the 
New  Key.”  It  is  the  only  existing  synthesis  of  the  business  of  language  teaching 
which  I  consider  adequate  to  guide  a  course  in  methodology.  Furthermore,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  how  to  provide  planned  continuity  and  establish  some  consensus 
regarding  standards,  objectives,  sequence  and  methods— I  mean  tire  concept  of  streams 
and  levels  and  his  definitions  of  them— and  his  proposal  for  the  recognition  of  the 
area  of  “languistics”  as  a  separate,  inter-disciplinary  field  under  the  aegis  neither 
of  linguistic  science  nor  of  literature  may  well  bear  significant  fruit.  Beginners  and 
experienced  practitioners  will  find  themselves  challenged,  inspired  and  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  to  do  a  better  job  of  language  teaching.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  will 
also  find  themselves  wishing  that  Professor  Brooks  had  given  somewhat  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  practice  side  of  his  "theory  and  practice.” 

Sacramento  State  College  James  S.  Holton 

Quillet-Flammarion  Dictionnaire  Usuel.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1960.  Pp. 

1458.  $6.95. 

Fortunately  for  its  sales  outside  France,  the  Quillet-Flammarion  Dictionnaire  usuel 
will  attract  and  usefully  serve  a  much  wider  range  of  readers  than  is  implied  in 
the  prefatory  statement  that  “ce  dictionnaire  s’adresse  avant  tout  aux  élèves  de  l’en¬ 
seignement  primaire  et  secondaire.”  This  tastefully  bound,  well  printed,  all-French 
reference  work  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any  American  student 
or  teacher  of  French,  even  if  he  “already  has  a  dictionary.” 

The  Quillet-Flammarion  dictionary  purportedly  contains  all  words,  current,  schol¬ 
arly,  and  technical,  which  make  up  the  speech  of  "l’honnête  homme  de  notre  temps.” 
Slang,  archaisms,  jargon,  and  vulgarities  have  been  excluded.  Adopting  the  watch¬ 
word  “peu  de  rhétorique,  et  essentiellement  des  définitions,”  the  editors  have  sought 
to  provide  “une  identification  aussi  sûre  que  rapide,”  eschewing  “tout  verbiage  tendant 
uniquement  à  faire  illusion,”  and  contenting  themselves  with  definitions  which  are 
clear  and  concise.  They  have  intentionally  omitted  mythological  tales,  fables,  ré¬ 
sumés  of  literary  works,  etymologies,  recipes,  and  names  of  “local  or  forgotten 
celebrities.”  Pronunciation  is  indicated  where  exceptional  or  doubtful.  According 
to  the  foreword,  locutions  in  ancient  or  modem  foreign  languages  are  included  only 
if,  having  no  handy  French  equivalent,  they  are  felt  to  have  passed  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  become  a  necessary  part  of  a  Frenchman’s  lexical  baggage,  rather  than 
mere  adornment  or  affectation.  (It  may  surprise  some  that  an  expression  like  vade 
retro  Satanas!  evidently  meets  the  requirement  of  currency.) 

On  almost  every  page,  small  black  and  white  photographs,  drawings,  and  diagrams 
supplement  the  definitions.  There  are  also  numerous  full-page  gravure  plates  and 
26  strikingly  handsome  color  plates  illustrating  fruits,  flowers,  cats,  dogs,  birds, 
reptiles,  marine  life,  flags,  uniforms,  medals,  etc.  Appended  is  a  27-page  atlas  in 
rather  strident  colors.  Its  serviceability  is  limited  because  of  the  small  scale  and 
cluttered  appearance  of  most  of  the  maps. 

A  number  of  tables  and  charts  enrich  the  contents.  Their  usefulness  varies  with 
the  scope  of  the  subject:  such  presentations  as  the  page  on  alphabets  (Greek,  Rus¬ 
sian,  deaf-mute,  Braille,  Morse,  and  naval  arm  signals)  or  the  compared  English- 
French  units  of  measure  are  satisfactorily  complete  and  informative;  but  the 
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synoptic  tables  of  world  literature,  music,  architecture,  philosophy  etc.,  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  sketchy  as  to  be  of  questionable  value. 

A  particularly  worthwhile  feature,  to  students  at  least,  is  a  30-page  reference  sec¬ 
tion  containing  the  rules  of  French  grammar,  with  exceptions  and  examples  of 
usage,  and  all  the  verb  forms  one  is  likely  to  need. 

Revised  every  two  years,  the  dictionary  is  in  general  as  up  to  date  on  historical 
and  political  subjects  as  the  fast  changing  times  permit.  The  list  of  members  of  the 
Institut,  however,  is  still  that  of  May,  1956. 

In  a  departure  from  the  customary  collection  of  biographical,  geographical,  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  items,  and  foreign  phrases  in  separate  sections,  all  entries  have 
been  arranged  in  a  single  alphabetical  list.  Traditionalists  may  be  jarred  by  the 
heterogeneity  of  ai  page  which  carries,  in  addition  to  the  common  vocabulary  from 
godelureau  to  goitre,  such  entries  as  Godounov,  Goebbels,  Godthaab,  Gogh  (Vincent 
van),  Goethe,  Gog  et  Magog,  and  God  save  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  who  has 
never  lost  time  looking  up  a  proper  noun  in  the  main  part  of  a  compartmentalized 
dictionary  before  realizing  his  mistake? 

The  choice  among  French  dictionaries  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  The 
Quillet-Flammarion  deserves  serious  consideration  by  anyone  in  the  market  for  a 
reference  book  of  this  kind. 

Purdue  University  Walter  Staaks 

Scholarly  Works 

Pichois,  Claude  and  Ruchon,  François.  Baudelaire’.  Documents  Iconographiques. 

Geneva:  Cailler,  1960.  Pp.  219+227  Pis.  NF  15. 

This  exemplary  book  is  written  with  scrupulous  care  and  presented  with  a  graceful 
modesty;  it  is  as  definitive  as  any  such  work  can  be.  Much  of  the  material  had  been 
assembled  by  the  late  Jacques  Crépet.  Divided  into  nine  principal  sections,  the 
volume  includes  portraits  of  Baudelaire,  documents  about  his  life  and  work,  his 
friends,  his  drawings,  autographs,  pictorial  and  verbal  comments  by  other  writers  and 
artists,  and  various  documents  that  are  lost,  missing  or  doubtful.  In  all,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  items  are  listed  or  discussed,  some  of  them  in  great  detail.  In 
the  text  and  among  the  illustrations  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  little-known 
or  unpublished  material.  The  editors  have  wisely  added  a  few  recent  interpretations, 
such  as  those  by  Duchamp-Villon,  Rouault  and  Matisse.  In  general,  the  plates  are 
of  reasonably  good  quality,  although  the  familiar  photographs  of  Baudelaire  lack 
sharpness.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  portrait  that  matters  is  to  be  found  in 
Baudelaire’s  work;  however,  many  persons  will  be  grateful  to  Crépet,  Pichois  and 
Ruchon  for  having  gathered  together  all  of  this  valuable  iconographie  material. 

For  the  most  part,  the  datings  and  comments  are  persuasive;  nevertheless,  a  few 
supplementary  remarks  may  be  made.  As  Pichois  says,  the  question  of  Courbet’s  first 
portrait  of  Baudelaire  is  “rather  complicated.”  Although  he  believes  that  it  is  of 
1847,  there  are  several  reasons  for  assigning  the  picture  to  1848.  There  is  no  solid 
evidence,  for  example,  that  Baudelaire  knew  Courbet  before  February,  1848.  Pra- 
rond,  who  wrote  to  Eugène  Crépet  that  he  had  lost  track  of  Baudelaire  in  1848, 
said  in  the  same  letter:  “Pour  ce  qui  regarde  Courbet,  je  ne  sais  rien”  ( Baudelaire 
Œuvres  complètes,  Club  du  Meilleur  Livre,  IR  1157).  This  was  in  reply  to  Crépet’s 
request  for  information  about  Baudelaire’s  relations  with  Courbet.  Adolphe  Taba- 
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rant  says  that  Courbet  began  the  portrait  in  February,  1848,  at  which  time  Champ- 
fleury  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  painting  (La  Vie  artistique  au  temps  de 
Baudelaire,  pp.  132  and  144).  Banville  says  explicitly  that  the  portrait  was  painted 
in  1848  (Camées  parisiens,  p.  9).  Finally,  Bracquemond’s  etching  after  the  Courbet 
painting,  which  appeared  in  Asselineau’s  biography,  is  dated  1848. 

Since  no  particularly  significant  change  was  made  in  Manet’s  etching  of  1862  when 
it  was  used  in  Asselineau’s  book,  it  does  not  seem  quite  justifiable  to  give  it  the 
rather  loose  dating  1862-1868  which  appears  in  the  Pichois-Ruchon  volume. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  plates,  the  picture  by  Moreau  (No.  79)  should  be 
listed  as  a  water  color  rather  than  as  an  oil  painting;  likewise,  the  portrait  by 
Comba  (No.  127)  appears  to  be  a  lithograph  rather  than  a  wood  engraving. 

Although  a  few  other  debatable  matters  might  be  mentioned,  they  are  insignificant 
in  this  rich,  precisely  organized  repository  of  Baudelairiana. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Francis  E,  Hyslop,  Jr. 

\ 

Documents  du  Minutier  central  concernant  l’histoire  littéraire  (1650-1700)  analysés 
par  Madeleine  Jurgens  et  Marie-Antoinette  Fleury,  Conservateurs  aux  Archives 
nationales  sous  la  direction  de  Jacques  Monicat,  conservateur  en  chef  aux  Archives 
nationales  et  Jean  Mesnard,  Professeur  à  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  et  Sciences  hu¬ 
maines  de  Bordeaux  et  publiés  avec  le  concours  du  Centre  national  de  la  re¬ 
cherche  scientifique.  Paris:  Presses  universitaires  de  France,  1960.  Pp.  511.  NF  28. 

No  future  biographer  of  any  of  the  great  French  literary  figures  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1650-1700)  can  do  without  this  remarkable  volume  of  documentary  material. 
It  contains  analyses  of  2295  legal  documents  concerning  65  writers  arranged  alphabe¬ 
tically  (with  the  documents  chonologically  under  each).  La  Rochefoucauld  leads 
the  list  with  169  analyses,  then  Madame  de  Sévigné  (133),  Saint  Simon  (89  in  7 
years),  Bossuet  (16),  Molière,  Pascal,  Boileau,  Racine  (more  than  50  each),  La  Fontaine 
and  La  Bruyère  (about  20  each),  and  among  the  minor  writers  Madame  de  Sablé 
(119),  Chapelain  (94),  Madame  de  Maintenon  (more  than  50)  and  many  others. 

This  book  represents  ten  years’  work  by  the  Archives  nationales  staff,  especially 
by  Madame  Jurgens  and  Mlle.  Fleury  who  analysed  the  documents  succinctly,  edited 
the  book,  and  constructed  a  complete  and  useful  index  of  all  names  mentioned. 
These  documents  were  discovered  by  the  Archives  staff  members  in  the  systematic 
perusal  of  the  dusty  Hasses  and  répertoires  in  the  113  études  de  notaires  of  1650-1700, 
a  total  of  540,000  documents  which  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  rich  mine  of  over 
80,000,000  documents  (XIVth  to  XIXth  centuries)  deposited  in  the  Archives  nationales 
1928-1946.  The  Archives  house  and  care  for  them,  but  they  remain  the  property 
of  the  individual  notaire  in  Paris  today  whose  written  permission  is  necessary  for 
research  in  the  papers  of  his  étude  and  for  subsequent  microfilming  or  publication. 
Each  étude  contains  all  the  collected  papers  of  that  notaire ’s  predecessors  up  to  1850. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  document  was  signed  before  a  notary  for  almost 
every  occasion,  especially  where  finances  were  concerned;  loans,  annuities,  buying 
and  selling  of  property,  marriage  contracts,  contracts  for  goods  and  services,  ap¬ 
prenticeships,  wills  and  inventories  after  death.  And  in  many  cases  the  list  of  sig¬ 
natures  of  celebrated  contemporaries  is  more  important  than  the  detail  of  the 
document.  The  cardboard  cover  of  this  volume  is  a  photostat  of  the  signatures  on 
the  marriage  contract  of  the  great  actor  Michel  Baron  (protégé  of  Molière)  to 
Charlotte  Lenoir  (daughter  of  another  Molière  actor)  and  among  these  we  find 
“Jean  Racine”  and  “Pierre  Corneille.”  The  marriage  contract  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s 
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son  is  signed  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  duc  d’Anjou,  the  prince  de  Conti,  Mazarin, 
other  members  of  the  family  and  numerous  friends  among  whom  the  marquis  de 
Montausier  and  Julie  d’Angennes. 

In  addition  to  the  various  authors,  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  book  "Comédiens” 
(pp.  82-155)  which  gives  documents  of  various  troupes  of  French  and  Italian  actors 
in  Paris,  signing  actes  de  société,  contracts  for  redecoration  of  theaters,  leases  of 
theaters,  loans,  pensions,  borrowings,  and  marriage  contracts  of  actors.  M.  Georges 
Mongrédien,  who  was  permitted  to  use  the  material  before  publication,  was  thereby 
much  assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  new  Dictionnaire  biographique  des  comédiens 
français  du  XVI D  siècle  which  is  to  appear  this  coming  year. 

A  certain  number  of  these  documents  are  already  known  to  scholars  (especially 
ones  about  Corneille,  Molière,  Pascal,  Racine,  and  Madame  de  Lafayette)  though 
there  is  no  indication  in  this  book  which  these  are,  since  the  publication  would  have 
been  delayed  by  the  considerable  research  necessary  for  such  a  check.  However,  most 
of  the  documents  in  this  volume  are  inédits  and  it  is  this  wealth  of  new  material 
which  gives  the  book  its  importance. 

Of  course  such  documents  cannot  directly  further  the  literary  appreciation  of 
these  authors.  As  M.  Jean  Pommier  says  in  his  very  informative  and  delightfully 
readable  preface:  "Reconnaissons-le,  la  facture  d’un  marchand  de  soie  pour  les 
rubans  fournis  à  La  Rochefoucauld  .  .  .  n’aide  guère  à  entrer  dans  le  sens  des 
Maximes  .  .  .  L’engagement  par  Corneille  d’une  trompette  au  service  de  son  fils 
officier  éclaire  peu  Suréna”  (P.  xiv).  But,  as  Pommier,  points  out,  though  any  given 
document  may  give  only  a  few  biographical  details,  the  ensemble  of  these  pieces 
falling  in  place  as  in  a  puzzle,  gives  new  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
writer  in  question. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  pleasing  and  readable.  The  essentials  of  each  document 
are  given,  including  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  or  signatories  and  their  titles 
(plus  the  numbers  of  the  étude  and  liasse).  But  anyone  wishing  to  delve  deeper  could 
easily  get  permission  from  the  present  notaire  of  the  given  étude  and  examine  the 
document  at  the  Archives  nationales  or  send  for  a  photostat  copy. 

With  the  aid  of  the  present  volume,  a  scholar  could  go  back  into  the  first  half 
of  the  century  also,  going  through  the  liasses  of  earlier  years  in  the  études  most 
frequently  listed  for  the  author  1650—1700.  Having  done  similar  research  myself  in 
the  Archives  nationales  (on  grants  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  summers  of  1956  and  1960),  I  know 
how  fruitful  such  research  can  be.  A  detail  here  and  another  there  add  much 
eventually  to  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  relationships  with  his  family,  his  friends 
and  associates. 

This  volume  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  great  archivist  Ernest  Coyecque  who 
was  responsible  for  the  law  of  1928  authorizing  the  notaires  scattered  all  over  Paris 
to  house  their  papers  in  one  safe  central  place:  the  Minutier  central  of  the  Archives 
nationales.  The  work  of  analysis  of  these  thousands  of  documents  continues,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  Archives  hope  to  publish  a  similar  volume  of  documents  on  the 
aitists  and  one  on  the  musicians  of  this  same  period  1650—1700.  The  enormous 
cardfiles  of  all  these  listings  continue  to  grow,  and  work  on  the  first  half  of  the 
century  is  also  in  progress  and  is  already  available  in  files  for  scholars  who  wish  to 
work  at  the  Archives  nationales. 

Concord  Academy  Elizabeth  Maxfield  Miller 
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Ecrixmins  d’Aujourd’hui  1940-1960.  Dictionnaire  anthologique  et  critique  établi  sous 
la  direction  de  Bernard  Pingaud.  Paris:  Bernard  Grasset,  1960.  Pp.  537  NF  19. 

Le  critique  Robert  Ranters,  dont  le  magistral  essai  termine  cet  ouvrage,  l’appelle, 
avec  une  verve  bien  caractéristique,  “le  Petit  Pingaud”  par  analogie  avec  “le  Petit 
Larousse.”  Cette  appellation  est  d’ailleurs  fort  apte,  puisque  ce  livre  se  propose, 
dans  des  dimensions  relativement  restreintes,  de  dresser  une  liste  analytique  des 
romanciers,  poètes  et  essayistes  reflétant  les  principales  tendances  de  la  littérature 
actuelle,  et  que  cette  liste  commence  par  “A”  (comme  Adamov,  Arthur)  pour  se 
terminer  par  “Y"  (comme  Yacine,  Kateb). 

Bernard  Pingaud,  qui  a  dirigé  les  dix  critiques  qui  se  sont  réunis  pour  choisir  et 
commenter,  parmi  les  écrivains  contemporains,  ceux  qui  sont  réprésentés  dans  le 
“Dictionnaire”,  nous  avertit  dès  la  première  page  que  ce  livre  ne  prétend  être  ni  un 
palmarès,  ni  un  jugement  définitif,  ni  un  monument  commémoratif.  Les  critiques  se 
sont  mis  d’accord  pour  retenir,  dans  le  foisonnement  de  la  littérature  actuelle,  59 
auteurs  dont  l'œuvre  est  postérieure  à  1938  et  qui  ont  publié  au  moins  un  ou 
deux  livres  avant  1959  et  qui  continuent  à  écrire.  Certaines  exceptions,  entièrement 
justifiables  ont  été  faites  à  cette  règle:  c’était  d’inclure  des  noms  tels  que  Camus, 
Nathalie  Sarraute  et  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  qui,  bien  entendu,  par  leur  vaste  influence 
appartiennent  à  l’après-guerre.  Les  écrivains,  par  ordre  alphabétique,  comme  il  se 
doit  dans  un  “dictionnaire,”  sont  présentés  par  une  courte  notice  biographique,  une 
bibliographie  de  leurs  œuvres,  un  essai  rédigé  par  l’un  des  collaborateurs  (d’une  lon¬ 
gueur  de  quatre  à  huit  pages  en  moyenne).  Cette  présentation  est  suivie  d’extraits 
caractéristiques  de  l’œuvre  de  l’écrivain,  et  d’une  notice  bibliographique,  s’il  y  en  a. 
S’il  y  en  a,  car  les  critiques  ne  se  sont  pas  bornés  à  inclure  les  grands  noms  de  la 
communauté  littéraire  actuelle,  les  Mandarins  du  Nouveau  Roman,  les  dramaturges 
d’avant-garde,  les  essayistes  discutés.  Il  y  a  aussi  des  inconnus  qui  n’ont  pas  encore 
trouvé  le  public  que  mériteraient  leurs  qualités  d’écrivains.  C’est  là  une  innovation 
louable  dans  une  anthologie.  Comme  le  dit  Bernard  Pingaud,  en  lançant  sa  bouteille 
à  la  mer:  “Nous  avons  pris  le  risque  de  nous  tromper;  j’espère  que  ce  ne  sera  pas 
notre  seul  mérite.”  Assurément  ce  dictionnaire  en  a  encore  beaucoup  d’autres.  Signa¬ 
lons,  en  particulier,  les  essais  qui  se  trouvent  en  tête  et  à  la  fin  du  livre.  Le  directeur 
de  l'entreprise,  Bernard  Pingaud  nous  présente  une  étude  qui  s’intitule  “Ecrire 
Aujourd’hui,”  qui,  avec  des  formules  éclatantes  sur  le  genre  romanesque  et  des  com¬ 
paraisons  ingénieuses,  entreprend  une  défense  et  illustration  du  roman  contemporain 
qu’il  voit  surtout  comme  une  littérature  de  la  solitude.  Notons  aussi  un  intéressant 
essai  de  F.  Nourissier  “Le  Monde  du  Livre”  qui  donne  des  aperçus  révélateurs  sur 
la  République  des  Lettres  et  les  milieux  de  lecture  en  France;  remarquons  surtout 
le  panorama  “Point  de  Vue”  dressé  par  Robert  Ranters. 

Ce  dernier  est  un  critique  qui  ne  se  laisse  pas  facilement  impressionner;  il  entend 
découvrir,  au-delà  des  mérites  des  œuvres  individuelles  ce  qui  fait  le  caractère  de  la 
littérature  actuelle,  et  en  même  temps  qu  il  illumine  les  facettes  de  cette  littérature 
il  la  pulvérise.  Il  voit,  dans  la  littérature  contemporaine  une  contradiction  interne, 
celle  de  “vouloir  affirmer  le  néant  avec  la  parole."  Il  ne  craint  pas  d’appeler  les 
bâtisseurs  du  roman  actuel  “les  technocrates  du  roman"  et  leurs  constructions  “des 
châteaux  de  sable.”  Il  n’est  pas  effrayé  de  poser  en  iconoclaste  et  de  voir  dans 
ce  “Dictionnaire”  (auquel,  hâtons-nous  de  le  préciser,  il  n’a  contribué  que  par  cet 
essai)  des  novateurs  et  des  grands  succès  “qui  sont  morts  et  ne  le  savent  pas."  Sa 
critique,  qui  a  tous  les  éléments  d’une  polémique,  ne  tient  nullement  à  entrer  dans 
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le  domaine  de  ce  qu’il  appelle  “la  paraphilosophie”  dont  il  semble  avoir  une  piètre 
opinion,  car  il  dit  lui-même  de  celle-ci: 

L’exercice  de  la  critique  consiste  alors  non  pas  dans  une  impossible  estimation  des 
œuvres,  mais  dans  un  essai  de  prolongement  des  données  et  des  thèmes  de  l  œuvre 
sous  forme  de  méditation  sur  tel  ou  tel  aspect  de  la  condition  humaine.  Exercice  en 
général  solitaire  et  stérile  parce  que  les  écrivains  le  considèrent  comme  de  la  philoso¬ 
phie  et  les  philosophes  comme  de  la  littérature,  (p.  513) 

Il  souligne  la  position  de  la  littérature  d’aujourd  hui  qui  lui  parait  équivoque  et 
peu  saine.  Pour  lui  elle  est  “désertée,  désaffectée,  désaffectionnée”  et  de  conclure  à 
ce  sujet  “tout  se  passe  comme  si  la  littérature  s’étant  désintéressée  de  la  vie,  la  vie 
se  désintéressait  de  la  littérature.” 

Est-il  donc  sans  espoir?  Nous  ne  le  croyons  pas,  car  le  panorama  qu’il  dresse  se 
termine  par  un  émouvant  plaidoyer. 

Après  cette  auto-critique  qui  entoure  le  corps  du  “Dictionnaire”  comme  une  ar¬ 
mure  désarmante,  qui  en  même  temps  illumine  et  se  détache  de  l’œuvre  qui  vient 
d’être  construite,  que  reste-t-il  au  critique  à  dire? 

Pas  grand’chose,  sauf  que  le  livre  vaut  bien  la  peine  d’être  lu  par  ceux  qui  s’inté¬ 
ressent  à  la  littérature  vivante. 

Columbia  University  Paulette  J.  Trout 

George,  Albert  J.  Books  by  Balzac.  Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1960.  Pp. 
iii-v+90.  $3.50 

La  plupart  des  balzaciens,  surtout  aux  Etats-Unis,  connaissent  la  bibliographie 
monumentale  que  fit  paraître  William  Hobart  Royce  en  1929.  Ce  grand  érudit  tint 
ses  travaux  à  jour  jusqu’en  1955,  année  où  il  céda  ses  documents  et  ses  collections  à 
l’Université  de  Syracuse.  De  la  nouvelle  bibliographie  issue  des  travaux  de  Royce 
et  complétée  par  Albert  J.  George,  Books  by  Balzac  vient  d’être  détaché  et  publié 
séparément. 

Sous  la  forme  de  notations  à  la  fois  succinctes  et  substantielles,  cet  ouvrage  fournit 
des  informations  d’une  richesse  et  d’une  variété  surprenantes.  La  liste  des  œuvres 
de  Balzac  parues  légalement  ou  frauduleusement  est  aussi  complète  que  possible;  la 
découverte  d’inédits  n’étant  pas  rejetée  a  priori  par  l’auteur.  Les  changements  de 
titres  dont  Balzac  était  coutumier  sont  scrupuleusement  indiqués,  ainsi  que  les  dates 
de  publication  dans  des  périodiques  aussi  bien  qu’en  librairie.  Les  notices  explica¬ 
tives  qui  figuraient  dans  les  ouvrages,  le  nom  des  personnes  auxquelles  ceux-ci 
étaient  dédiés,  se  trouvent  aussi  dans  cette  bibliographie.  Tous  les  chercheurs  que 
passionnent  les  complexités  de  l’œuvre  de  Balzac  trouveront  plaisir  et  profit  dans  cet 
ouvrage  d’une  autorité  indiscutable. 

Brown  University  Albert  J.  Salvan 

Hunt,  Herbert  J.  Balzac’s  Comédie  humaine.  London:  University  of  London,  The 
Athlone  Press.  Published  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Essential  Books,  Fair  Lawn,  New 
Jersey,  1959.  Pp.  XV+506.  $8.00. 

"Le  génie  n’est  complet  que  quand  il  joint  à  la  faculté  de  créer  la  puissance  de 
coordonner  ses  créations.”  Ces  paroles  de  Balzac  que  cite  son  ami  et  admirateur 
Félix  Davin  (p.  125),  caractérisent  justement  l’entreprise  audacieuse  tentée  par 
Balzac  de  présenter  et  d’évaluer  dans  une  série  de  romans  étroitement  reliés  les 
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uns  aux  autres  la  vie  et  la  civilisation  de  son  pays,  pendant  une  durée  de  temps  qui 
ne  dépassât  pas  celle  de  sa  propre  vie. 

L  un  des  buts  que  s’est  fixé  Herbert  J.  Hunt  dans  son  étude,  Balzac’s  Comédie 
humaine,  a  été  précisément  de  montrer  comment  cette  entreprise  se  fit  jour  dans 

I  esprit  du  romancier  au  fur  et  à  mesure  de  son  exécution  et  comment  il  l’a  réalisée. 

II  y  eut  évidemment  des  moments  d’illumination  tels  que  celui  où,  vers  1833,  vint  à 
Balzac  la  révélation  fulgurante  de  “relier  tous  ses  personnages  pour  en  faire  une 
société  complète”  (p.  93).  “Saluez-moi,”  aurait-il  dit  en  faisant  irruption  chez  sa 
sœur,  “car  je  suis  tout  bonnement  en  train  de  devenir  un  génie”  (p.  94).  Ce  ne  fut 
toutefois  qu  à  1  automne  de  1834,  pendant  qu’il  écrivait  Le  Père  Goriot,  qu’il  appliqua 
délibérément  et  systématiquement  ce  procédé  à  son  roman. 

Une  entreprise  d’un  caractère  aussi  nettement  totalitaire  devait  être  sous-tendue 
par  une  philosophie  d’une  valeur  universelle.  Philarète  Chasles,  en  1831,  découvre 
déjà  dans  l’œuvre  de  Balzac  l’illustration  de  la  force  destructive  de  la  pensée.  Herbert 
J.  Hunt  voit  surgir  du  monisme  et  du  scientisme  du  romancier  une  théorie  de 
la  vie  suivant  laquelle  le  triomphe  du  spirituel  serait  le  but  et  l’objet  de  la  vie 
humaine.  Mais  la  constante  dont  il  discerne  la  présence  dès  la  période  de  prépara¬ 
tion  du  romancier,  c’est  le  dualisme  de  Balzac  chez  qui  s’opposent  sans  cesse  maté¬ 
rialisme  et  mysticisme,  positivisme  et  illuminisme,  déterminisme  et  admission  de 
la  contingence.  Dans  l’œuvre  proprement  dite,  cette  opposition  prend  la  forme  du 
contraste  que  présente  la  double  tendance  à  l’observation  minutieuse  et  à  l’imagina¬ 
tion  débordante  qui  toutes  deux  caractérisent  l’auteur  de  la  Comédie  humaine.  C’est 
peut-être  à  l’opposition  de  ces  extrêmes  dans  l’esprit  d’un  moniste  que  hantait  le 
désir  de  trouver  une  théorie  qui  expliquât  l’univers,  qu’est  due  la  “haute  tempéra¬ 
ture”  (André  Gide,  Journal,  3  février  1906)  d’un  cerveau  capable  de  nouer  des  fils 
sans  connexion  apparente  et  de  conduire  à  d’éblouissantes  révélations. 

L’entreprise  d’écrire  une  histoire  descriptive  de  la  Comédie  humaine  présentait 
dès  l’abord  un  problème  épineux.  L’auteur  devait-il  suivre  la  classification  qu’avait 
effectuée  Balzac  de  la  Comédie  humaine  originale  (1842-1848)  et  qu’il  avait  modifiée 
par  la  suite?  Ou  bien  Herbert  J.  Hunt  devait-il  s’en  tenir  à  la  chronologie  de  la 
publication?  La  première  solution  rendait  illusoire  la  prétention  de  se  faire  histo¬ 
rien.  La  seconde  présentait  le  désavantage  que,  sollicité  par  ses  tendances  extrêmes, 
le  romancier  concevait  et  entreprenait  simultanément  des  ouvrages  sans  rapports 
apparents.  Par  ailleurs,  il  reprenait  fréquemment  des  projets  dont  il  avait  inter¬ 
rompu  l’exécution,  ou  bien  corrigeait,  révisait  et  même  récrivait  des  ouvrages  anté¬ 
rieurs.  De  cette  activité  désordonnée,  représentative  du  bouillonnement  qui  agitait 
le  cerveau  du  romancier,  il  s’ensuit  que  la  date  de  publication  d’un  roman  ne  com¬ 
porte  pas  nécessairement  d’implications  significatives  dans  l’historique  de  la  Comédie 
humaine.  Herbert  J.  Hunt  a  donc  adopté  un  compromis  qu’il  décrit'  dans  sa  préface. 
Il  a  groupé  dans  des  chapitres  relativement  homogènes  (IV,  IX,  X,  XIV)  les  études 
d’ouvrages  parus  dans  le  même  temps,  et  qui  reflètent  l’intérêt  que  portait  Balzac  à 
certains  sujets  ou  à  certains  milieux.  Il  a  pu  réunir  parfois  (IV,  VII,  VIII,  etc.)  des 
études  qui  suivent  l’ordre  qu’avait  voulu  l’auteur.  Ses  chapitres  II,  III,  IV,  indiquent 
un  progrès  simultané  dans  diverses  directions,  progrès  dont  il  poursuit  l’examen  dans 
des  sections  déterminées  de  chapitres  ultérieurs. 

Herbert  J.  Hunt  fournit  la  date  à  laquelle  Balzac  conçut  chaque  ouvrage.  Il  retrace 
les  modifications  apportées  par  l’auteur  au  cours  de  ses  révisions,  ainsi  que  les 
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avatars  des  personnages,  qu’ils  soient  les  principaux  acteurs  de  cet  ouvrage  ou  qu  ils 
ne  fassent  qu'y  apparaître  brièvement.  Il  en  détache  des  citations  courtes  mais 
frappantes,  et,  dans  des  notes  brèves  mais  significatives,  renvoie  le  lecteur  quand  il 
y  a  lieu  à  des  études  plus  approfondies.  Il  esquisse  l’intrigue  de  chaque  roman, 
technique  fort  utile  en  l’occurrence,  car  elle  permet  au  lecteur  de  rattacher  à  bon 
escient  les  remarques  de  l’historien. 

Bien  qu’il  se  défende  avec  modestie  de  faire  œuvre  de  critique,  Herbert  J.  Hunt 
ne  réserve  pas  ses  jugements  qu’il  appuie  d’arguments  probants.  Il  est  loin,  par  ex¬ 
emple,  de  partager  l’admiration  de  certains  critiques  pour  Le  Lys  dans  la  vallée. 
Il  y  discerne  le  dessein  trop  marqué  de  refaire  Volupté  de  Sainte-Beuve,  ainsi  que 
l’influence  néfaste  de  La  Nouvelle  Héloïse.  Dans  ces  traits,  aussi  bien  que  dans 
l’intention  qu’avait  eue  l’auteur  de  tirer  vengeance  des  critiques  qui  avaient  malmené 
La  Recherche  de  l’absolu,  il  découvre  une  déformation  du  vrai  tempérament  de 
Balzac.  D'autre  part,  les  erreurs  psychologiques  qui  à  son  avis  entachent  le  roman 
rendent  celui-ci  indigne  de  son  créateur.  Par  contre,  La  Cousine  Bette,  malgré  son 
côté  Eugène  Sue,  paraît  au  critique  l’un  des  meilleurs  de  la  Comédie  humaine.  Il 
estime  que  l’ouvrage  peut  servir  d’illustration  à  un  naturalisme  entendu  comme 
“the  unflinching  study  of  human  nature  at  its  worst”  (p.  379).  Plus  loin  cependant, 
Herbert  J.  Hunt  voit  le  naturalisme  de  Balzac  sous  la  forme  que  définit  Claude- 
Edmonde  Magny,  c’est-à-dire  “le  contraste  perpétuel  entre  les  opinions  avouées, 
légitimisme,  cléricalisme,  et  le  profond  pessimisme,  à  la  fois  psychologique,  social 
et  politique,  qui  se  manifeste  dans  la  trame  de  ses  romans  et  n’épargne  ni  la  no¬ 
blesse,  ni  la  monarchie,  ni  les  institutions,  ni  les  hommes”  (p.  450). 

Herbert  J.  Hunt  fait  ressortir  les  distinctions  qui  selon  lui  différencient  le  roman- 
fleuve  du  vingtième  siècle  de  la  Comédie  humaine.  Dans  le  premier,  l’action  et  les 
personnages  progressent  dans  le  temps  à  une  allure  régulière.  Dans  la  Comédie  hu¬ 
maine,  chaque  roman  et  chaque  personnage  est  placé  dans  une  perspective  particu¬ 
lière.  Dans  l’esprit  du  lecteur  se  crée  donc  une  vision  fragmentaire  des  individus  et 
des  cadres,  lesquels  paraissant  et  reparaissant  d’un  roman  à  un  autre  permettent 
d’imaginer  une  sorte  de  hinterland  où  la  vie  continue.  L’ambition  totalitaire  de 
Balzac  se  réalise  donc  par  une  méthode  de  détotalisation. 

L’ouvrage  de  Herbert  J.  Hunt  parvient  à  communiquer  une  impression  analogue. 
Dans  un  cadre  soigneusement  établi,  il  procède  à  l’examen  des  romans,  des  décors 
et  des  personnages  de  la  Comédie  humaine.  L’apprentissage  du  romancier,  sa  philo¬ 
sophie,  son  tempérament,  sa  technique,  ses  contradictions,  ses  erreurs,  ses  succès, 
sont  étudiés  tour  à  tour.  Tandis  que  le  lecteur  avance  dans/  l’ouvrage,  il  est  repris 
par  ce  monde  balzacien  dont,  comme  le  fait  remarquer  Herbert  J.  Hunt,  le  personnage 
le  plus  intéressant,  le  plus  original,  le  plus  énigmatique,  est  le  créateur  de  cette 
“cité  cyclopéenne.” 

L’appareil  bibliographique  de  l’ouvrage  comporte  la  classification  de  la  Comédie 
humaine  telle  que  la  présente  l'édition  Conard,  le  théâtre  de  Balzac  ainsi  que  ses 
œuvres  isolées.  Des  appendices  offrent  la  nomenclature  des  éditions  principales,  de 
la  correspondance  de  Balzac  et  des  traductions  en  anglais  des  œuvres  du  romancier. 
Une  bibliographie  sélective  et  un  index  détaillé  contribuent  aussi  à  faire  de  cette 
première  étude  complète  de  la  Comédie  humaine  un  indispensable  instrument  de 
travail. 

Brown  University  Albert  J.  Salvan 
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Civilization 

Clarac,  Pierre,  ed.  La  France  d’ Aujourd’hui.  Paris:  Hatier,  1958.  Pp.  304. 

Les  professeurs  de  français  qui  font  les  cours  de  civilisation  dans  nos  institutions 
universitaires  et  secondaires  sont  d’habitude  à  l’affût  de  livres  à  l’usage  de  l’étudiant 
comprenant  des  textes  variés  et  de  vaste  étendue  qui  soient  compréhensibles  et  à 
la  page.  Il  est  difficile  de  trouver  recueillis  dans  un  volume  simple  et  maniable  des 
renseignements  sur  l’époque  actuelle.  La  France  d’ Aujourd’hui  nous  semble  une 
trouvaille  digne  de  retenir  notre  attention,  car  il  est  incontestable  qu’il  existe  trop 
peu  d’anthologies  littéraires  de  la  France  et  de  bons  manuels  de  civilisation  française 
à  l’usage  des  étrangers.  L’Avant-Propos  de  Marc  Blancpain,  Secrétaire  Général  de 
l’Alliance  Française,  nous  rappelle  que  “le  présent  ouvrage  a  pour  mérite  de  se 
présenter  à  la  fois  comme  un  manuel  de  civilisation  française  et  comme  un  bilan  de 
la  France  contemporaine  ...  Ce  livre  décrit  le  visage  de  la  France  et)  établit  une 
sorte  d’anatomie  de  son  cerveau  et  de  ses  muscles.”  C’est  sous  la  direction  de  Mon¬ 
sieur  Pierre  Clarac,  Inspecteur  Général  de  l’Instruction  Publique,  que  des  spécialistes 
français  se  sont  rassemblés  pour  livrer,  dans  une  série  d’articles  ou  d’essais  d’une 
admirable  densité,  l’essentiel  de  leurs  préoccupations  et  le  fruit  de  leurs  travaux. 
Ces  essais,  d’une  quinzaine  de  pages  chacun,  comprennent  toute  la  gamme  de  sujets 
usuels  étudiés  dans  nos  cours  de  civilisation.  Le  livre  est  divisé  en  quatre  parties. 
Sous  le  titre:  Le  Visage  de  la  France  et  à  la  suite  d’un  court  essai  sur  l’importance 
de  la  langue  française,  nous  trouvons  en  effet  des  études  sur  la  terre,  les  paysages, 
Paris,  la  vie  provinciale,  et  l’Union  Française.  L’article  bref  et  incisif  qui  vient  clore 
cette  première  partie  s’intitule  “La  France  dans  les  Deux  Guerres  Mondiales.”  Ecrit 
par  un  professeur  d’histoire  de  l’enseignement  supérieur,  ce  dernier  article  nous  aide 
en  quelque  sorte  à  comprendre  la  France  d’aujourd’hui  en  insistant  sur  le  fait  “qu’elle 
a  perdu  dans  les  deux  dernières  guerres  deux  millions  d’hommes,  le  vingtième  de  sa 
population,  et  que,  par  une  sélection  cruellement  anti-naturelle,  ces  jeunes  morts 
seraient,  entre  ceux  de  leur  âge,  les  plus  vaillants  et  les  meilleurs.” 

La  deuxième  partie  du  livre:  Les  Institutions,  présente  en  premier  lieu  un  article 
sur  la  vie  politique  française  qui  aux  yeux  de  l’étranger  paraît  très  compliquée.  En 
ces  matières  confuses,  le  lecteur  apprend  que  l’organisation  politique  de  la  France 
peut  ne  pas  être  satisfaisante,  mais  qu’elle  vaut  mieux  que  sa  réputation  interna¬ 
tionale.  Des  aspects  importants  des  autres  institutions  suivent:  la  vie  religieuse  et  la 
laïcité,  la  vie  sociale,  la  sécurité  sociale,  lesi  institutions  judiciaires,  et  l’université; 
tous  présentés  dans  leur  actualité,  c’est-à-dire,  jusqu’à  l’année  1958,  date  de  la  publi¬ 
cation  de  l’ouvrage. 

Depuis  la  Libération,  la  France  a  essayé  d’équilibrer  son  économie.  La  troisième 
section:  La  Production  et  les  Echanges  étudie  comment.  Comment  a-t-elle  renouvelé 
son  agriculture?  Comment,  malgré  les  ruines  de  la  guerre  et  de  l’occupation,  a-t-elle 
rééquipé  ses  usines?  Voilà  ce  que  montrent  les  auteurs  des  articles:  Les  Grands 
Problèmes  Economiques,  L’Agriculture  Française,  L’Activité  Industrielle  et  l’Equipe¬ 
ment  Technique.  Dans  le  domaine  des  sciences  abstraites  et  expérimentales  l’activité 
de  la  France  ne  se  ralentit  pas.  Il  faut  lire  le  bilan  dressé  par  Mademoiselle  Cordier 
sur  les  sciences;  l’article  du  Doyen  de  la  Faculté  de  Médecine  sur  la  Nouvelle  Faculté 
de  Médecine,  et  Regards  sur  la  Médecine  Française  et  son  Avenir,  d'un  médecin  des 
Hôpitaux  de  Paris. 

La  Philosophie,  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts  constituent  la  dernière  partie  du  livre.  Dans 
ce  domaine  il  est  certain  que  la  France  conserve  sa  place  éminente.  C’est  dans  ce 
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domaine  aussi  que  nous  autres  professeurs  avons  de  la  peine  à  trouver  réunies  sous 
la  couverture  d’un  seul  volume  des  critiques  contemporaines  sur  les  courants,  les 
développements  divers  dans  le  royaume  de  la  pensée  française.  Pour  plusieurs  d  entre 
nous  cette  partie  de  l’ouvrage  se  présente  “comme  une  réponse  à  notre  prière,  car 
elle  traite  de  la  philosophie,  de  la  vie  littéraire,  du  théâtre  français  vivant,  de  la 
radio  et  télévision  et  du  cinéma  français  aussi  bien  que  des  grands  courants  de  la 
musique,  de  la  peinture  et  de  l’architecture  françaises  contemporaines.  Pour  terminer, 
on  lit  avec  délice  un  court  chapitre  sur  l’Elégance  et  le  Savoir-Vivre,  et  finalement 
un  chapitre  de  synthèse  intitulé:  “La  France  dans  le  Monde  d’Aujourd’hui.” 

Voici  304  pages  d’une  édition  brochée,  comprenant  une  trentaine  de  photographies 
bien  choisies.  Le  professeur  qui  l’utilisera  sera  certainement  reconnaissant  aux  éditeurs 
de  procurer  à  nos  maîtres  et  à  nos  étudiants  de  civilisation  française  un  texte  bien 
lisible  et  bien  présenté. 

Central  Michigan  University  Clifford  J.  Gallant 

Macridis,  Roy  C.  and  Brown,  Bernard  E.  The  De  Gaulle  Republic  /  Quest  for 
Unity.  Homewood,  Illinois:  The  Dorsey  Press,  1960.  Pp.  ix-j-400.  $6.65. 

Professors  Macridis  and  Brown  have  given  the  American  reader  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  account  of  the  origins,  institutions  and  chances  for  survival  of  De 
Gaulle’s  Republic.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  “The  Collapse  of  the 
Republic”  presents  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  the  downfall 
of  the  IVth  Republic  and  of  the  immediate  cause,  the  Algerian  imbroglio.  The  space 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Algerian  issue  underscores  its  role  in  the  collapse  of 
the  IVth  Republic  and  at  the  same  time  underlines  its  effect  on  the  life-expectancy 
of  the  Vth  Republic.  The  authors  give  a  particularly  good  and  well-documented 
account  of  the  events  of  May  13th;  their  detailed  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
various  factions  involved  in  the  “Coup  d’Alger”  helps  considerably  one’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  events  and  of  De  Gaulle’s  return  to  power. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  a  thorough  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  new 
Constitution.  After  tracing  back  the  “perennial  Constitutional  Debate,”  the  authors 
analyze  the  Constitution  of  the  Vth  Republic  stressing  more  particularly— and  we 
must  add  rightly  so— its  strong  Gaullist  inspiration.  The  chapter  on  the  Constitutional 
Machinery  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  shows  in  detail  the  inside  workings  of  the 
new  Constitution,  the  role  to  be  assumed  by  each  of  the  new  organisms  and  their 
interrelationships. 

In  the  last  part  of  their  study,  the  authors  discuss  the  first  year  of  De  Gaulle’s 
new  regime,  the  new  political  scene— as  it  appears  after  the  legislative  and  municipal 
elections— and  “The  Vision  and  The  Record."  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  the 
authors’  minds  that  the  Vth  Republic  is  engaging  on  rough  seas  ahead  and  that  the 
very  factors  which  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  IVth  Republic  might  lead  to 
the  same  impasse.  As  they  point  out,  “The  only  victor  in  1958  was  De  Gaulle.  The 
vote  was  a  personal  vote  for  De  Gaulle— to  put  the  new  institutions  in  their  place, 
solve  the  Algerian  problem,  refashion  relations  with  African  territories,  represent 
France  with  dignity  and  firmness  in  the  world,  curb  the  excesses  of  the  military,  and 
save  the  Republic.  But  how  this  was  to  be  done  remained  obscure,  nor  was  there  any 
agreement  among  those  who  voted  Yes.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  and  sena¬ 
torial  elections  which  followed  the  referendum  clearly  indicated  a  return  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  status  quo  of  the  IVth  Republic.  Despite  the  appearances  suggested  by  the  re- 
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ferendum  of  1958,  very  little  seems  to  have  changed  on  the  political  scene,  as  the 
authors  successfully  underline  through  their  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  elections 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vth  Republic. 

The  authors  should  be  highly  commended  for  an  excellent  work  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  integrating  a  large  amount  of  invaluable  materials  gathered  first-hand 
while  carrying  intensive  research  in  France  (at  the  time  when  the  events  they  are 
discussing  were  taking  place)  and  through  extensive  reading. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  very  valuable  lists  of  further  readings  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  authors  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  make  it  an  indispensable 
tool  for  the  student  of  French  political  life  and  history. 

Michigan  State  University  Georges  J.  Joyaux 


Creative  Works 

Simon,  Claude.  La  Route  des  Flandres.  Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1960.  Pp.  314. 
NF  15. 

Le  septième  roman  de  Claude  Simon  a  remporté  un  prix  ce  dernier  automne— mais, 
comme  les  précédents,  il  mériterait  d’être  signalé  avec  ou  sans  cette  estampille  deve¬ 
nue  suspecte.  R.  M.  Albérès  en  a  parlé  comme  d’un  roman  “à  la  Rembrandt.”  Cette 
allusion  suggestive  et  juste  s’explique  d’ailleurs  par  le  fait  que,  dès  son  adolescence, 
Simon  voulait  être  peintre;  il  a,  en  effet,  commencé  par  faire  des  tableaux  avant  d’é¬ 
crire  des  livres.  On  se  souvient  sans  doute  aussi  qu’un  autre  de  ses  romans.  Le  Vent, 
avait  été  sous-titré:  “Tentative  de  restitution  d’un  rétable  baroque.”  Claude  Simon 
lui-même  se  juge  bien  plus  artiste  qu’intellectuel  et,  du  moins  dans  le  contexte  de  la 
vie  intellectuelle  française,  il  a  pleinement  raison. 

La  Route  des  Flandres  est  non  seulement  un  livre  imaginé  mais  plus  encore  un 
livre  vu:  c’est  une  extraordinaire  série  d’images  visuelles  qui  se  succèdent  dans  le 
cerveau  du  personnage  principal  et  viennent  ensuite  s’imprimer  dans  la  sensibilité  du 
lecteur;  d’authentiques  peintures  se  mêlent  du  reste  à  ses  souvenirs  et  renforcent 
ainsi  l’impression  première.  A  ceci  il  faut  ajouter  un  grand  souci  de  la  forme— que 
le  lecteur  non  avisé  ou  trop  impatient  ne  remarquera  peut-être  pas  tout  de  suite— 
qui  se  manifeste  par  l’agencement  des  images  (on  serait  aussi  tenté  de  dire  leur  har¬ 
monisation),  leur  groupement  thématique,  et  la  construction  minutieuse,  bien  que 
d’apparence  désordonnée,  de  tout  le  livre. 

Claude  Simon  avait  d’abord  pensé  donner  à  son  roman  un  sous-titre  qui,  à  mon 
avis,  le  résume  parfaitement:  "Description  fragmentaire  d’un  désastre.”  Nous  savons 
depuis  Stendhal  combien  peu  les  vues  d’ensemble  correspondent  à  une  expérience  in¬ 
dividuelle  authentique  qui  est  nécessairement  fragmentaire;  nous  avons  appris  depuis 
que  le  souvenir  de  cette  expérience  est  tout  aussi  nécessairement  irrationel.  Ce  que 
Simon  cherche  à  évoquer,  c’est  la  réalité  d’une  expérience  passée.  Il  s’agit  ici  de  la 
défaite  de  1940  racontée,  non  pas  telle  qu’elle  s’est  produite  dans  le  déroulement 
abstrait  du  temps,  ni  par  un  témoin  hypothétique  de  l’action  qui  à  chaque  instant  de 
cette  action  se  transformerait  en  narrateur  objectif  de  lui-même,  mais  telle  qu’elle 
se  reconstitue  quelques  années  plus  tard  dans  l’imagination  de  ce  témoin.  Cette 
restitution  est  mêlée  à  une  histoire  de  famille,  qui  nous  transporte  à  l’époque  de  la 
Révolution,  et  à  celle  d'une  passion  charnelle,  dont  l’assouvissement  provoque  l’éveil 
du  souvenir.  Ces  deux  histoires  sont  également  celles  de  deux  défaites  et  elles  con¬ 
stituent  l’élément  catalytique  de  la  narration.  Le  roman  se  passe  en  somme  tout 
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entier  à  l’intérieur  du  personnage  principal,  en  dehors  du  temps  et  de  1  espace;  par 
ce  moyen  détourné,  Claude  Simon  a  réussi  à  évoquer  d’une  manière  parfois  halluci¬ 
nante  l’atmosphère  d’une  défaite — de  ce  qu’a  dû  être  la  retraite  des  Flandres  en  mai 
1940. 

On  retrouve  dans  ce  livre  le  style  haletant,  haché,  qui  marquait  déjà  des  romans 
antérieurs  tels  que  Le  Vent  et  L'Herbe,  accompagné  de  dialogues  martelés,  hostiles, 
où  l’auteur  arrive  à  tirer  des  effets  nouveaux  de  ces  formules  usées  que  condamnait 
Nathalie  Sarraute.  Je  lui  reprocherai  seulement  qulques  passages,  vers  le  début  et 
vers  la  fin,  où  il  semble  s’être  trop  évidemment  inspiré  de  procédés  descriptifs  de 
Robbe-Grillet,  qui  rompent  la  continuité  du  style  et  nuisent  un  peu  à  l'équilibre 
esthétique  du  roman.  En  tous  cas,  c’est  un  livre  à  lire  et,  comme  beaucoup  de  ro¬ 
mans  contemporains,  à  relire. 

Columbia  University  Leon  S.  Roudiez 

Beckett,  Samuel.  Comment  c’est.  Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1961.  Pp.  177. 

It  seemed  that  after  l'innommable,  Samuel  Beckett  had  led  the  novel  into  some 
kind  of  impasse  from  which  it  could  never  emerge,  unless  by  a  repetition  of  what  had 
already  been  done.  And  so  one  could  expect  a  long  silence  on  Beckett’s  part.  Having 
reduced  the  essential  elements  of  the  novel— plot,  characters,  action,  language— to  their 
bare  minimum,  how  could  any  human  writer  push  the  experiment  further?  Yet  with 
the  recent  publication  of  Comment  c’est,  Beckett  once  more  manages  to  carry  the 
form  of  the  novel  into  a  completely  new  and  original  no  man’s  land. 

This  time  we  are  in  a  world  completely  stripped  of  all  norms  of  life.  And  yet, 
somehow,  we  are  able  to  identify,  if  not  a  place,  or  characters,  or  a  story,  at  least 
the  human  anguish,  the  pathos  of  a  semi-existence.  The  novel  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts:  Before  Pirn,  With  Pirn,  and  After  Pirn.  A  vague  notion  of  a  human 
being  is  crawling  in  the  mud  towards  a  certain  destination,  towards  another  wretched 
being:  Pirn,  whom  he  meets  in  part  two  and  with  whom  he  establishes  a  strange 
and  painful  relationship.  The  first  person  narrator  having  reached  his  victim  in  part 
two,  after  a  slow  journey  in  part  one:  “jambe  droite  bras  droit  pousse  tire  dix 
mètres  quinze  mètres  reste  là  dans  le  noir  la  boue  tranquille  .  .  stretches  in  the 
mud  next  to  Pim.  Now  he  covers  parts  of  Pirn’s  body  with  his  own,  stabs  him  in  the 
posterior  with  a  can  opener,  inscribes  bloody  words  on  Pirn’s  back  by  scratching  him 
with  his  nails,  hits  him  on  the  head  to  make  him  sing,  to  make  him  talk,  or  to 
force  him  to  stop  talking.  Then  he  leaves  Pirn,  or  is  it  Pam,  or  Krem,  or  Kram  (for 
as  usual  in  a  Beckett  novel,  names  are  constantly  shifting)  for  a  new  destination.  At 
this  time  begins  the  journey  (of  part  three)  towards  a  certain  Bern— or  Bim,  or  some¬ 
one  else.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whom  the  new  victim  will  be.  For  that  matter  we  are 
not  even  sure  whether  it  is  the  narrator  or  Pirn  who  now  proceeds  towards  Bern  in 
part  three  (they  seem  interchangeable.)  Nothing  is  certain  in  this  Beckett  world.  The 
only  certainty  is  this  vicious  circle  within  an  infinite  and  yet  limited  limbo.  This 
going  to  and  coming  from,  in  an  infinite  time  at  an  excruciatingly  slow  pace,  and 
always  face  down  in  the  mud. 

The  remarkable  achievement  of  Beckett  in  this  novel  is  the  simplicity  and  economy 
with  which  he  manages  to  create  the  situation.  The  whole  book  is  built  on  a  series  of 
simple  sentences  repeated  at  various  stages  in  a  fragmentary  rhythm.  The  syntax  itself 
within  the  punctuationless  sentences  is  broken  and  distorted.  Only  a  few  identifiable 
objects  appear  in  the  novel:  a  can  opener,  a  bag  full  of  sardine  and  tuna  fish  cans 
which  tire  characters  drag  along  on  their  journey,  and  a  few  broken  memories  of  a 
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world  which  seems  to  lie  above  in  the  light,  a  kind  of  lost  reality.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  disconnected  appearance  of  the  language  and  of  the  narration,  the  whole  con¬ 
struction  of  the  novel  is  mathematically  arranged.  The  whole  situation  is  so  well 
thought  out,  that  one  feels  caught  up  within  the  strange  world  of  the  novel.  There 
is  no  way  out  for  the  reader,  nor  is  there  any  escape  from  the  limbo  for  Pim,  Pern, 
Pam,  Bern .  . .  They  are  all  in  motion,  in  rotation,  becoming  alternately:  tormentors 
or  victims. 

Why  then  three  parts  to  this  novel?  One,  or  at  most  two  would  seem  to  suffice.  Or 
for  that  matter  why  not  four,  or  ten,  or  twenty?  Beckett  himself  points  out  this 
possibility  in  the  novel,  and  again  as  in  Waiting  for  Godot,  where  a  third  act  could 
have  easily  followed  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  first  or  the  second  act,  one  could 
also  expect  other  parts  to  continue  this  novel  almost  to  infinity.  But  this  time  Beckett 
manages,  in  the  last  few  pages  of  the  novel,  to  destroy  the  whole  construction  by 
having  the  narrator  pretend  that  everything  described  was  an  illusion,  a  creation  of 
the  mind,  a  useless  mumbling  of  the  mouth,  thus  destroying  the  whole  fiction  of 
the  novel. 

Beckett,  once  again,  places  himself  in  a  most  unusual  position  among  the  modern 
novelists.  And  even  though  he  may  again  be  attacked  for  his  pessimism  and  for  his 
nihilistic  view  on  life,  still  he  seems  to  redeem  himself  through  the  artistic  creation. 
Only  silence  could  reduce  Beckett’s  vision  to  complete  “darkness.”  Yet,  his  insistence 
on  creating  more  novels,  on  having  his  characters— however  distorted— express  them¬ 
selves  even  in  the  most  clumsy  manner,  defeats  his  nihilism  and  places  the  artistic 
creation  above  dark  reality. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  Raymond  Federman 

Beauvoir,  Simone  de.  La  Force  de  l’Age.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960.  Pp.  622.  NF  16. 

Dans  la  French  Review  de  mai  1959,  M.  Carduner  nous  disait:  "Il  faut  absolument 
lire  les  Mémoires  d’une  Jeune  Fille  rangée.”  Sans  attendre  jusqu’à  la  conclusion  de  ces 
remarques,  j’en  dirai  autant  de  la  suite  de  ces  mémoires. 

Dans  le  gros  volume  que  voici,  nous  retrouvons  la  jeune  fille  rangée  qui  prend  la 
vie  à  bras-le-corps.  Elle  s’y  jette  goulûment  pour  atteindre  al  plénitude  qu’elle  avait 
pressentie  depuis  toujours.  Tout  l’invite  à  l’action,  à  la  participation  intégrale.  Ayant 
rencontré  Sartre  au  moment  où  sa  personnalité  à  elle  s’affirmait  pour  la  première 
fois,  elle  se  voit  encouragée  à  prendre  position  dans  le  débat  des  esprits  supérieurs. 
Mais  aussitôt,  une  importante  réserve  caractérise  son  point  de  vue,  ainsi  que  celui 
de  son  fidèle  compagnon:  “L’homme  était  à  recréer,”  se  souvient-elle,  "et  cette  inven¬ 
tion  serait  en  partie  notre  œuvre.  Nous  n’envisagions  pas  d’y  contribuer  autrement 
que  par  des  livres:  les  affaires  publiques  nous  assommaient;  mais  nous  escomptions 
que  les  événements  se  dérouleraient  selon  nos  désirs  sans  que  nous  ayons  à  nous  en 
mêler;  sur  ce  point,  en  cet  automne  1929,  nous  partagions  l’euphorie  de  toute  la 
gauche  française.” 

L’abstention  devient  une  règle  de  conduite  qui  sera  observée  par  1  auteur,  bien 
plus  encore  que  par  Sartre.  Souvent,  l’intellectualisme  pur  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir 
rétrécit  son  horizon  au  point  qu’elle  a  du  mal  à  comprendre  des  opinions  divergeant 
de  la  sienne.  Elle  n’a  pas  l’air  de  se  rendre  compte,  même  rétrospectivement,  de  ce 
que  son  égocentrisme  a  d’inhumain.  Alors  que  ses  amis  Leiris,  Camus,  Sartre  lui- 
même  paient  de  leur  personne,  participant  à  la  Résistance,  qu  est-ce  qui  la  retient 
d'en  faire  autant?  Aller  au  C.N.E.  “eût  été  inopportun  et  ostentatoire.”  Piètre  excuse 
et  qui  prouve  que  l’on  peut  être  écrivain  de  talent  et  cependant  passer  à  côté  du 
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vrai  courant  de  la  vie  sans  le  voir.  L’abstention  choque  quand  il  s  agit  de  liberté. 

N’empêche  que  son  livre  est  bien  plus  qu’un  document  subjectif:  à  la  fois  itinéraire 
intellectuel,  chronique  d’une  société  ébranlée  profondément  et  d’un  temps  turbulent, 
les  mémoires  combinent  la  passion  du  collectionneur  de  sensations  inédites  avec  la 
crainte  que  l’auteur  ne  cesse  d’éprouver  qu’elle  puisse  se  trouver  forcée  d’abdiquer 
son  indépendance.  L’attrait  de  ce  nouveau  volume  vient  de  la  candeur  de  l’écrivain 
qui  dans  l’ensemble  se  montre  sans  fard,  sans  fausse  honte  et  dont  le  tact  est  très 
sûr,  du  moins  en  ce  qui  la  concerne  elle-même.  Car  elle  ne  connaît  aucune  retenue 
lorsqu’elle  parle  de  ses  amis  ou  de  gens  qu’elle  a  connus.  Sa  franchise  à  cet  égard  est 
impitoyable  et  l’on  peut  se  demander  si  elle  se  soucie  de  la  réaction  des  victimes  de 
son  indiscrétion  saint-simonienne. 

Jeune  professeur  de  philosophie,  avide  de  tout  connaître,  elle  profite  de  toutes  les 
périodes  de  vacances  et  jusqu’aux  moindres  moments  de  loisirs  pour  explorer  la 
nature,  de  préférence  à  pied,  sac  au  dos.  Ses  intrépides  randonnées  sont  rapportées 
avec  une  verve  primesautière  et  profondément  engageante.  En  même  temps,  il  nous 
est  donné  d’approcher  un  Sartre  jeune,  gai,  exubérant  de  fantaisie  et  d’idées  et  qui 
partage,  jusqu’à  un  certain  point,  cette  curiosité  insatiable  de  nouveauté. 

Pour  peindre  la  vie  de  province,  Simone  de  Beauvoir  nous  fait  respirer  jusqu’aux 
relents  des  gargotes.  Nous  la  suivons,  amusés,  dans  les  nombreux  cafés  de  Rouen  et 
du  Havre  dont  les  banquettes  défoncées  ont  servi  de  quartier  général  à  Sartre  et  à 
elle-même  avant  de  devenir  les  modèles  des  cafés  dans  La  Nausée  et  L’Invitée.  Si  la 
province  n’exhale  point  d’ennui,  c’est  uniquement  grâce  à  la  frénésie  de  vivre  qui 
anime  l'auteur  et  qui  lui  permet  de  se  concentrer  tout  entière  à  la  découverte  du 
monde  et  d’elle-même. 

La  curiosité  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir  est  sans  bornes.  Que  ce  soit  un  livre  sur  un 
sujet  qui  lui  est  encore  étranger,  un  film,  une  pièce  de  théâtre,  un  pays  lointain,  elle 
remue  ciel  et  terre  pour  arriver  à  son  but.  Cette  ardeur  de  connaître  se  satisfait 
quelquefois  aux  dépens  de  la  solidarité  humaine  dont  pourtant  l’auteur  cherche  à 
faire  preuve,  en  accord  avec  sa  conscience.  Ainsi,  en  pleine  guerre,  et  même  après 
qu’ont  commencé  à  disparaître  un  peu  à  droite  et  à  gauche  les  êtres  qu’elle  aimait 
côtoyer  au  Café  de  Flore,  elle  ne  se  refuse  pas  le  plaisir  des  sports  d’hiver  ni  des 
excursions  à  bicyclette  ou  à  pied.  Tout  comme  elle  avait  noté,  en  19S5:  “Telle 
était . .  .  notre  attitude;  les  événements  pouvaient  susciter  en  nous  de  vifs  sentiments 
de  colère,  de  crainte,  de  joie:  mais  nous  n’y  participions  pas;  nous  restions  spectateurs” 
—suivant  en  cela  le  précepte  de  Fontenelle  qui  se  voulait  “spectateur  de  toutes  choses, 
indifférent  et  appliqué”— Simone  de  Beauvoir  n’hésite  pas,  et  il  faut  lui  savoir  gré 
de  cette  franchise,  à  écrire,  dans  une  lettre  adressée  à  Sartre  en  ce  cruel  hiver  de 
1943-1944:  “Je  m’amusais  tout  de  même  beaucoup  et  je  mangeais.”  C’est  d’une  in¬ 
conscience  prodigieuse,  mais  qu’il  faut  juger  dans  le  contexte  de  cette  rage  de  vivre 
sous  la  hantise  constante  de  la  mort  qui  constitue  l’âme  même  de  ce  livre.  Sous  ce 
rapport,  l’auteur  note  que  “l’allégresse,  l’angoisse  faisaient  dans  nos  cœurs  un  incer¬ 
tain  ménage.”  Voilà  aussi  pourquoi  il  est  excusable  qu’il  soit  question  aussi  souvent  de 
mangeaille,  et  avec  tant  de  détails. 

Tour  à  tour  profonde,  subtile,  pénétrante,  son  analyse  des  choses,  des  idées  et  des 
gens  devient  par  moments  stérile  à  force  de  se  préoccuper  presque  exclusivement  de 
son  moi,  du  monde  vu  uniquement  par  rapport  à  ce  moi  senti  avec  une  telle  inten¬ 
sité.  Pour  les  idées,  elle  se  montre  capable  d’objectivité,  de  justesse,  d’un  effort  illi¬ 
mité  de  compréhension.  Pour  les  personnes,  elle  en  tire  toute  la  substance,  puis  les 
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laisse  tomber  comme  un  jouet  cassé— tel  l’Herbaud  du  premier  volume  des  Mémoires. 
Ses  tentacules  saisissent  un  nouveau  personnage  et  recommencent  l’opération. 

Et  cependant,  saurait-on  lui  tenir  rigueur  d’une  cruauté  inconsciente?  Ce  régime 
d’analyse  qu’elle  pratique  sur  autrui,  elle  se  l’impose  à  elle-même  la  première.  Sa 
candeur  désarme  le  critique  qui,  comme  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre,  est  saisi  devant  "l’in¬ 
croyable  boulimie  d’idées,”  la  “curieuse  volonté  d’annexer  le  monde”  et  qui  se  réserve 
le  droit  de  condamner  “la  morale  et  le  monstrueux  égotisme.”  Désarmante  candeur,  en 
effet,  que  celle  d’une  autocritique  aussi  conséquente,  non  seulement  devant  son  œuvre 
littéraire,  mais  encore  devant  ses  attitudes  en  face  de  la  vie.  Quand  elle  nous  dit  son 
étonnement  d’être  tombée  gravement  malade;  quand,  échappée  de  justesse  à  la  mort 
elle  se  montre  surprise  que  “ça  puisse  lui  arriver  à  elle,”  la  guerre  et  la  mort,  cela 
n’est  plus  naïveté  affectée  mais  sincérité  et  détachement  qui  lui  permettent  de  se 
connaître  à  fond. 

Par  contre,  tout  ce  qui  a  trait  à  la  genèse  de  son  œuvre  littéraire  est  d’une  valeur 
documentaire  et  humaine  de  premier  ordre.  Par  un  mimétisme  étrange,  elle  parle 
d’ailleurs  bien  mieux  de  l’élaboration  de  l’œuvre  de  Sartre  que  de  la  sienne  propre. 
Tout  ce  qu’elle  écrit  sur  la  composition  de  L’Invitée,  par  exemple,  est  minutieux  et 
sans  doute  véridique.  Cependant,  à  force  d’analyse  critique,  son  ton  est  sec.  Là  encore, 
l’autocritique  est  sans  faille.  C’est  le  mérite  immense  de  ce  témoignage  tout  entier. 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  se  voit  elle-même  clairement,  crûment,  sans  flatterie,  grâce  à 
un  effort  proprement  surhumain  d’objectivité.  Elle  nous  révèle  ses  pensées  intimes, 
ses  doutes,  ses  frayeurs,  sa  vanité  bien  naturelle,  le  tout  absolument  sans  aucune 
trace  de  coquetterie.  A  ce  titre,  ses  mémoires  peuvent  servir  de  modèle  pour  bien  des 
hommes,  et  des  plus  célèbres,  parmi  les  auteurs  de  Journaux  intimes. 

Les  pages  sur  la  création  de  La  Nausée  sont  passionnantes,  ainsi  que  celles  sur  la 
naissance  des  premières  pièces  de  Sartre,  quand  même  nous  refuserions  de  suivre  l’in¬ 
terprétation  qui  nous  est  fournie  et  qui  déclare  que  Sartre  les  avait  écrites  “pour 
rendre  service  à  des  amis,”  acteurs  et  actrices.  Hallucinantes,  les  "fiestas”  entre 
écrivains  et  artistes  au  cœur  de  Paris  occupé,  et  fascinantes,  les  évolutions  du  "trio” 
où  Olga  servira  de  modèle  à  la  fois  à  l’auteur,  dans  L’Invitée,  et  à  Sartre,  pour  l’Ivitch 
de  L’Age  de  Raison.  Marco,  très  évidemment,  deviendra  le  Daniel,  Bost  le  Boris  et 
Fernand  le  Gomez  des  Chemins  de  la  Liberté. 

La  plupart  des  rencontres  d’écrivains  et  d’artistes  sont  évoquées  avec  naturel  et 
grâce.  S’il  est  vrai  que,  pour  Sartre  aussi  bien  que  pour  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  toute 
aventure,  toute  rencontre,  toute  discussion  deviennent  matière  à  exploitation  littéraire, 
c’est  là  une  question  de  tempérament  et  on  ne  saurait  leur  en  tenir  rigueur.  D’un 
autre  côté,  cela  indique  un  certain  manque  d’imagination  créatrice. 

La  hantise  de  la  mort  se  trouve  conjurée  par  l’analyse  rationnelle  qu’en  fait  l’écri¬ 
vain.  Dans  un  sens,  on  pourrait  soutenir  que  Simone  de  Beauvoir  ne  nous  livre  un 
témoignage  de  sa  formation  comme  écrivain  aussi  complètement,  abondamment,  avec 
une  telle  profusion  de  détails,  que  pour  mieux  s’affirmer,  pour  contrer  la  mort.  Suc¬ 
cessivement  froide,  cruelle,  bouillonnante,  grave  et  drôle,  l’auteur  nous  fait  traverser 
tous  les  registres  d’un  orgue  humain  riche  et  plein.  Comme  ces  mémoires  sont  ceux 
d’une  génération  marquée  par  deux  guerres  mondiales,  des  révolutions  politiques, 
sociales  et  intellectuelles,  des  espoirs  immenses  et  d’amères  déceptions,  malgré  les 
fuites  égoistes  de  l’auteur  devant  certaines  obligations  humaines,  nous  sentons  à  chaque 
page  le  battement  de  cœur  de  notre  siècle. 

Connecticut  College 


Konrad  BiEber 
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Sartre,  Jean-Paul.  Les  Séquestrés  d’Altona.  Pièce  en  5  actes.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1960. 

Pp.  223.  NF  7. 

Huis-Clos  nous  présentait  les  rapports  de  trois  personnages  condamnés  à  vivre  en¬ 
semble  en  enfer.  Dans  Les  Séquestrés,  il  s’agit  d’une  famille  de  cinq  personnes  con¬ 
damnées  à  vivre  ensemble  dans  la  vieille  maison  patriarcale  près  de  Hambourg 
Huis-Clos  était  une  pièce  dense,  située  dans  un  enfer  abstrait,  concentrée  en  un  seul 
acte.  Les  Séquestrés  s’étend  sur  cinq  longs  actes  (plus  de  quatre  heures  à  la  représen¬ 
tation,  avec  des  coupures)  parce  que,  d’une  part  les  relations  entre  les  cinq  person¬ 
nages  sont  infiniment  plus  compliquées  qu’entre  les  trois  de  Huis-Clos,  et  que  d’autre 
part  Sartre  a  refusé  la  facilité  d’une  situation  abstraite  et  immuable.  Les  Séquestrés, 
c’est  un  Huis-Clos  à  l’échelle  de  l’Allemagne,  de  l’Europe  même,  où  la  situation 
évolue. 

Frantz  von  Gerlach  vit,  séquestré  dans  sa  chambre  depuis  treize  ans.  Le  père,  at¬ 
teint  de  cancer,  va  mourir,  et  a  convoqué  un  conseil  de  famille;  il  y  a  là  Léni,  la 
sœur  de  Frank,  Werner  son  frère,  et  Johanna  la  femme  de  Werner.  11  s’agit  de  faire 
jurer  à  Werner  qui  va  prende  la  succession  du  père,  de  rester  toute  sa  vie  à  Altona 
pour  sauvegarder  Frantz.  Mais  pourquoi  Frantz  s’est-il  séquestré?  La  pièce  est  con¬ 
struite  autour  de  cette  question,  dont  la  réponse,  peu  à  peu  dévoilée,  ne  sera  pleine¬ 
ment  donnée  qu’au  cinquième  acte.  Plus  on  pénètre  dans  les  motifs  de  cette  séquestra¬ 
tion,  plus  on  découvre  que  toutes  les  relations  des  personnages  entre  eux  dépendent 
des  rapports  entre  Frantz  et  son  père.  Depuis  treize  ans  Frantz  refuse  de  voir  le 
père;  celui-ci  souhaite  lui  parler  une  dernière  fois.  Son  fils  acceptera-t-il?  Toute  la 
pièce  est  écrite  pour  aboutir  à  cette  “scène  à  faire,”  entre  Frantz  et  son  père  au 
début  du  cinquième  acte,  scène  qui  est  la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  bouleversante  de  tout 
le  théâtre  de  Sartre.  Il  semble  qu’en,  elle  Sartre  ait  réussi  à  incarner  ses  contradic¬ 
tions  et  ses  obsessions;  à  la  fois:  son  horreur  profonde  du  monde  tel  qu’il  est,  d’un 
monde  où  l’homme  est  hanté  par  “les  crabes,”  et  sa  tendresse  pour  les  hommes  qui 
y  vivent  et  luttent  ensemble;  sa  certitude  de  la  responsabilité  totale  de  chacun,  et  de 
sa  totale  impuissance. 

Ce  père  est  un  dénonciateur,  ce  fds  est  un  bourreau;  ils  revendiquent  leur  respon¬ 
sabilité,  ils  l’assument.  Pourtant  ils  sont  aussi  victime  d'une  situation.  Frantz  est 
devenu  tortionnaire  parce  qu’ayant  connu  la  totale  impuissance  devant  un  juif  que 
la  Gestapo  massacrait  sous  ses  yeux  horrifiés,  il  a  voulu,  pour  effacer  ce  souvenir 
“aller  jusqu’au  bout  de  la  puissance.”  Ce  juif  avait  été  dénoncé  par  le  père  pour 
sauver  Frantz.  Car  Frantz  avait  caché  dans  sa  chambre  ce  juif  évadé  du  camp  de 
concentration  bâti  sur  des  terrains  vendus  à  Himmler  par  le  père.  Et  c’est  ce  crime 
de  son  père  que  Frantz  avait  voulu  racheter.  Mais  le  père  pouvait-il  refuser  de  vendre 
ses  terrains? 

le  père:  Si  j’avais  refusé  les  terrains,  ils  en  auraient  acheté  d’autres. 

Frantz:  Vous  ne  deviez  pas  vous  en  mêler. 

le  père:  . .  .  Pour  te  donner  la  joie  pharisienne  de  t’en  laver  les  mains ï 

Qui,  dans  l’Allemagne  d’Hitler  pouvait  n’être  ni  victime  ni  bourreau?  Et  d’autre  part, 
cette  Allemagne,  n’est-ce  pas  nous  qui  l’avons  faite?  les  vainqueurs  de  1918,  les  mêmes 
que  ceux  de  1945,  “qu’ont-ils  fait  de  nous?”  demande  Frantz;  “Qu’ont-ils  fait  d’eux? 
C’est  aux  vainqueurs  de  prendre  l’histoire  en  charge.  Ils  l’ont  prise  et  ils  nous  ont 
donné  Hitler.”  En  vérité,  personne  n’est  innocent.  “Le  siècle  eût  été  bon  si  l’homme 
n  eût  été  guetté  par  son  ennemi  cruel,  immémorial,  par  l’espèce  carnassière  qui  avait 
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juré  sa  perte,  par  la  bête  sans  poil  et  maligne,  par  l’homme.  Un  et  un  font  un,  voilà 
notre  mystère.” 

Ce  sentiment  d’une  culpabilité  absolue  est  celui  que  Clamence  souhaitait  commu¬ 
niquer  à  ses  interlocuteurs  silencieux  dans  un  bar  d’Amsterdam.  Mais  Clamence 
échappait  à  la  condamnation  en  jugeant  les  autres,  il  était  pénitent,  mais  surtout 
juge.  Dans  Les  Séquestrés,  personne  ne  juge  personne.  Cette  hantise  d’être  jugé 
Frantz  l’exprime  constamment.  “Vous  ne  serez  pas  mon  juge”  dit-il  à  son  père,  “jurez 
sur  la  Bible  que  vous  ne  le  serez  pas!”  Et  lorsque  Frantz  lui  avoue  ses  crimes  le  père 
ne  peut  que  répondre  avec  tendresse  “mon  pauvre  petit.”  Non,  personne  ne  nous  juge 
puisque  Dieu  n’existe  pas,  et  c’est  bien  là  ce  qui  est  tragique,  car  nous  sommes  seuls 
à  assumer  nos  actes.  Nous  serons  tout  de  même  jugés  un  jour  ne  serait-ce  que  par 
l’Histoire,  et  c’est  pourquoi  Frantz  plaide  sa  cause  et  notre  cause  devant  le  tribunal 
du  trentième  siècle,  devant  ces  Crabes  qui  ont  remplacé  l’homme  sur  la  terre. 

O  tribunal  de  la  nuit .  .  .  Moi  Frantz  von  Gerlach,  ici,  dans  cette  chambre,  j’ai  pris  le 
siècle  sur  mes  épaules  et  j’ai  dit:  j’en  répondrai.  En  ce  jour  et  pour  toujours. 

On  n’en  finirait  pas  de  recenser  les  thèmes  de  cette  pièce:  sa  richesse  idéologique  et 
humaine  est  inépuisable. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 

Bazin,  Hervé.  Au  Nom  du  fils.  Paris:  Seuil,  1960.  Pp.  251 

Le  benjamin  de  l’académie  Goncourt  vient  d’obtenir  un  nouveau  succès  de  librairie 
avec  ce  livre.  Son  style,  très  personnel,  est  vivant  et  souple;  sa  langue,  finement  nu¬ 
ancée,  passe  élégamment  d’une  sécheresse  cultivée  à  un  argot  juteux;  ses  mots,  souvent 
recherchés,  sont  toujours  adroitement  choisis.  Cette  fois  encore  ce  sont  les  relations 
familiales  qui  constituent  la  base  du  roman,  et  le  narrateur  du  drame  en  est  aussi 
l’acteur  principal.  Le  lecteur  retrouve  ce  que  les  critiques  ont  appelé  le  réalisme 
engagé  de  l’auteur,  sauf  que  son  ton,  habituellement  plein  de  fiel,  est  plus  doux.  Cepen¬ 
dant  il  faut  dire  tout  de  suite  que  cette  évolution  ne  sied  pas  à  M.  Bazin,  et  qu’il 
réussit  bien  mieux  à  rendre  la  haine  filiale  dans  Vipère  au  poing,  que  l’amour  paternel 
ici. 

Le  contenu  du  livre  est  simple.  Au  retour  de  la  guerre  un  professeur  de  lycée,  Da¬ 
niel  Astin,  se  trouve  veuf  et  père  de  trois  enfants:  des  jumeaux,  Michel  et  Louise,  et 
un  garçon,  Bruno,  dont  il  n’est  pas  sûr  qu’il  soit  son  fils.  Bruno  est  un  enfant  difficile, 
méfiant,  malheureux,  et,  dès  les  premières  pages  du  livre,  le  père  décide  de  partir  à 
sa  conquête  pour  qu’il  ne  se  sente  plus  “moins  aimé.”  Les  étapes  de  cette  conquête 
forment  le  roman:  “A  ma  tiédeur,  suivie  de  trop  de  flamme,  je  ne  cherche  pas  d’ex¬ 
cuses.  Mais  je  peux  tenter  de  l’expliquer”  (16).  Une  analyse  de  ce  changement  d’atti¬ 
tude,  compliqué  par  les  doutes  sur  la  paternité  de  l’enfant,  aurait  pu  être  intéressante. 
Hélas,  M.  Bazin  affirme  cette  transformation  comme  un  fait  accompli,  et  “explique” 
m^jquenmnt  ^  développement  ultérieur  des  rapports  entre  le  père  et  le  fils,  meme  cela 
il  le  décrit,  il  ne  l’explique  guère. 

Les  manifestations  de  l’affection  croissante  de  Bruno  pour  son  père  et  les  réactions 
de  celui-ci  sont  bien  relevées.  Cela  rend  le  livre  agréable  à  lire,  sans  toutefois  en  ex¬ 
cuser  le  manque  de  profondeur  psychologique,  étonnant  chez  l’auteur  de  Qui  j’ose 
aimer.  Ici,  malgré  l’habilité  de  l’écrivain  à  découvrir  le  geste  révélateur,  les  person¬ 
nages  restent  des  comparses.  Ainsi  c’est  la  belle-mère  du  héros,  Madame  Hombourg, 
figure  secondaire  faisant  presque  partie  du  décor  qui,  justement  parce  qu’elle  est 
censée  n’être  qu’une  spectatrice,  est  le  personnage  le  plus  satisfaisant. 
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L’absence  d’épaisseur  psychologique  des  personnages  est  d’ailleurs  liée  à  un  défaut 
de  composition:  l’auteur  pose  soigneusement  un  sujet  et  puis  il  en  traite  un  autre. 
Il  veut  nous  faire  croire  que  le  professeur  Astin,  qui  avait  “le  sang  allongé  à  l’encre 
rouge,”  subit  une  métamorphose  grâce  à  l’intuition  soudaine  de  ce  que  peut  être  le 
sentiment  d’un  père  pour  un  fils,  et  qu’il  renonce  à  son  propre  bonheur  pour  Bruno. 
Il  est  vrai  que  “au  nom  du  fils”  il  néglige  les  jumeaux;  ravage  la  vie  de  Marie,  la 
femme  qu’il  prétend  aimer  et  qui  l’attend  en  vain  pendant  des  années;  et  accepte 
aveuglément  le  dévouement  humble  et  silencieux  de  Laure,  sa  belle-sœur,  qui  rend 
commode  sa  petite  vie  de  veuf.  Mais,  tandis  qu’il  sacrifie  allègrement  les  autres,  nous 
ne  le  voyons  jamais  se  sacrifier  lui-même,  nous  ne  remarquons  en  lui  aucun  change¬ 
ment  dû  à  la  révélation  de  l’amour  paternel.  C’est  toujours  son  propre  bonheur  qu’il 
poursuit  et,  si  ce  bonheur  est  mesquin,  c’est  que  cet  homme  qui  devrait  représenter 
l’amour  ne  sait  pas  donner  de  lui-même;  si  l’atmosphère  du  livre,  qui  veut  être  aiman¬ 
te,  reste  terne,  c’est  que  le  père  ne  connaît  ni  humilité  ni  tendresse  véritables. 

Loin  de  la  passion  dévorante  et  tragique  d’un  père  Goriot  il  y  a  ici  l’égoïsme  d’un 
homme  apathique  et  égocentrique,  pour  lequel  l'amour  du  fils  n’est  qu’une  excuse 
pour  dévier  le  moins  possible  de  ses  habitudes.  On  a  presque  l’impression  que  le 
sujet  ait  pris  le  dessus  et  que  l’amertume  accoutumée  de  l’auteur  ait  trouvé  le  moyen 
de  s’exprimer  malgré  lui.  Il  semble  que,  involontairement,  M.  Bazin  ait  oublié  l’exal¬ 
tation  de  l’amour  paternel  pour  peindre  le  portrait  d’un  homme  froid,  indécis,  dont 
les  hésitations  mêmes  deviennent  le  sujet  du  roman.  Sous  cette  lumière  le  personnage 
principal  prend  du  relief,  et  l’étude  de  l’écrivain  gagne  en  profondeur.  Mais  il  fau¬ 
drait  alors  que  l’auteur  débarasse  le  livre  de  toute  prétention  d’être  autre  chose. 

Dans  une  interview  récente  Hervé  Bazin  reprochait  aux  jeunes  auteurs  de  s’être 
volontairement  “vidés  des  nobles  inquiétudes  pour  se  gaver  d’une  recherche  unique: 
celle  du  bonheur  personnel,”  et  il  leur  demandait  de  se  rendre  compte  que  “leur 
attitude  même  met  en  péril  ce  bonheur  auquel  ils  tiennent  tant.”  Nous  voudrions  dire 
à  M.  Bazin  que  cette  même  quête  d’un  bonheur  petit  et  égoiste  est  le  vrai  sujet  de 
son  dernier  roman  et  que,  camouflée  en  dévotion  paternelle,  elle  met  en  péril  la 
valeur  de  son  livre. 

Albertus  Magnus  College  Natalie  Sandomirsky 

Rousselot,  Jean.  Le  Premier  Mot  fut  un  éclair.  Paris:  Seghers,  1959.  8  unnumbered 
folio  sheets.  NF  9,30. 

“En  ce  désordre  est  ma  règle  précise,”  says  Rousselot,  and  at  first  we  might  think 
this  pivotal  to  Le  Premier  Mot  fut  éclair.  Yet  this  curious  work  has  considerable 
order.  Its  title  announces  the  theme:  “le  verbe.”  Thus,  both  religious  and  poetic  con¬ 
cerns  are  involved.  The  poet-god  alternately  defines  himself,  seeks  his  reader-creator, 
or  names  his  disparate  correlatives;  e.g.,  Orpheus,  Phallus,  Jesus,  “soldat  et  frigidaire.” 

In  4-6  decasyllabic  lines,  with  quatrains  in  “rimes  croisées,”  the  poem  contains 
terse  refrains,  suggestive  of  a  bolt  of  lightning:  e.g.,  “N’en  doutez  pas.”  Other  forms 
of  repetition  reinforce  these  liturgical  intentions:  for  example,  the  alliteration,  at  times 
overrich.  The  images,  frequently  rather  threadbare,  fall  into  clusters  now  hard  and 
scientific— le  rocher,  le  gazomètre,  l’atome— now  liquid  and  poetic— l’eau,  le  sang,  la 
forêt  qui  tangue.  Often  the  punning  is  so  intricate  as  to  jeopardize  what  high  serious¬ 
ness  might  have  been  intended.  Taking  as  an  example,  “Taches  de  son  sur  une 
chair  de  blonde/  Sont  mes  soleils.  Et  siècles  mes  instants”  we  may  say  that,  if  the 
"verbe”  is  indeed  at  stake,  a  pun  may  be  assumed  on  the  word  “son.”  Thus  we  have 
an  anagogical  reading  of  “taches  de  son”:  "freckles,”  as  well  as  "spots  of  sound”  or 
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what  we  might  call  "verbal  spillage.”  The  microcosm-macrocosm  juxtapositions  here 
are  typical  of  those  encountered  throughout  the  book.  In  the  same  lines,  one  might 
also  link  the  word  "soleils”  with  the  Zodiac  imagery  soon  to  follow.  Hence,  "Le 
Zodiaque  est  dans  mes  prosodies  /  Comme  Amon-Râ  dans  le  raton  laveur.”,  gives  us 
the  rather  contrived  evocation  of  “Amon”  (i.e.,  “ammoniaque”,  etc.)  by  the  word 
"laveur,”  and  the  play  of  “Râ”  (i.e.,  “rat”)  on  "raton.” 

Despite  stated  blemishes  (and  there  are  others;  for  example,  an  esoteric  pedantry), 
the  poem  is  not  without  interest.  Its  final  message,  essentially  modem,  spells  out 
to  us  a  formidable  task,  since,  “Si  Dieu  n’est  pas,  qu’il  soit!  Fête  ou  supplice,  / 
Nous  ne  naissons  que  pour  le  faire  chair.  /  S’il  est  un  Dieu,  qu’en  l’homme  il  s’ac¬ 
complisse,  /  Du  premier  mot  jusqu’au  dernier  éclair.” 

Colby  College  Janis  L.  Pallister 

Sagan,  Françoise.  Château  en  Suède.  Quatre  actes.  Paris:  Julliard,  1960.  Pp.  171. 

NF  7,80. 

The  spectacularly  successful  début  of  Françoise  Sagan  as  a  playwright,  with 
Château  en  Suède,  may  presage  the  advent  in  French  drama  of  a  minor-key,  feminine 
counterpart  for  Anouilh.  At  least  it  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  the  erstwhile  enfant 
terrible  of  the  contemporary  novel  in  France  is  surpassingly  skillful  in  the  creation  of 
incisive  theatrical  dialogue  and  situation. 

Eléonore,  the  comedy’s  heroine  (perhaps  an  extravagant,  amoral,  reverse  travesty 
of  the  angelic  Eleonora  in  Strindberg’s  drama  of  redemptive  love,  Easter)  has  settled 
with  her  Swedish  husband,  Hugo,  in  a  château  haunted  by  flesh- and-blood  phantoms. 
Among  these  shadowy  figures,  her  brother  Sebastien,  a  witty  but  abulic  aesthete,  is 
Eléonore’s  inseparable  partner  in  cynical  badinage.  A  handsome  cousin,  Frédéric,  falls 
easy  prey  to  Eléonore’s  guile  and  her  whimsical  need  for  diversion  during  the  in¬ 
terminable  winter  in  Sweden.  Hugo,  a  massive  and  awesome  châtelain,  has  hidden 
away  his  first  wife,  Ophélie,  after  publicly  announcing  her  death.  In  reality,  she  is 
not  dead,  merely  scatter-brained. 

A  secondary  intrigue  knits  the  two  hapless  shadows,  Ophélie  and  Sébastien,  in  a 
burlesque  harlequinade  of  love.  This  futile  masque,  which  rivals  Anouilh’s  most 
ruthless  depictions  of  the  erotic  jungle,  insinuates  the  ultimate  obsession  suffusing 
Château  en  Suède :  derisive,  clever  mockery  of  romantic  sentiment.  The  comedy  is 
flavored  with  a  resourceful  dramatist’s  sprinkling  of  tricks:  cutting  quips,  quizzical 
background  characters  (including  a  silent  yet  meaningful  old  grandmother),  farcical 
surprises,  and  a  mock  detective-story  twist  in  the  dénouement. 

Although  the  young  lovers  in  Château  en  Suède  are  purportedly  disenchanted  with 
Eros,  they  remain  pseudo-romantic  in  their  rhetorical  anxiety  over  love’s  emptiness. 
Mile  Sagan’s  sardonic,  four-act  scenic  dream  turns  upside-down  the  bantering  homage 
to  the  truths  of  love  suggested  by  her  more  profound  predecessors,  Marivaux  and 
Musset. 

University  of  Michigan  Kenneth  S.  White 


Revue  des  revues 

La  lecture  assidue  des  revues  laisse  entrevoir  qu’il  y  a  pour  les  critiques  deux  types 
tp^crivains:  ceux  qui  sont  de  bons  sujets  d  article,  et  les  autres  cette  distinction  bien 
sur,  n’étant  pas  basée  sur  le  talent.  Il  est  évident  que  les  écrivains  généralement  réu¬ 
nis,  à  tort  ou  à  raison,  sous  l’étiquette  "nouveau  roman”  sont  de  la  première  caté- 
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gone:  leurs  livres  ne  s’épuisent  pas  à  la  première  lecture  et  ils  semblent  parfois  être 
écrits  pour  défier  l’ingéniosité  de  ce  lecteur  idéal  qu’est  le  critique.  Robbe-Grillet 
est  particulièrement  soigné  ce  semestre;  Bruno  Hahn  lui  consacre  un  excellent  “Plan 
du  labyrinthe  de  Robbe-Grillet”  ( Temps  Modernes,  Juillet  60),  Jean  Ricardou  propose 
dans  la  NRF  (Nov.  50):  “Description  et  infraconscience  chez  Robbe-Grillet,”  et  Phi¬ 
lippe  Sollers,  jeune  confrère  admiratif  nous  livre  dans  Tel  Quel  (2,  Eté  60)  “Sept 
propositions  sur  Robbe-Grillet.” 

Cette  sollicitude  ne  se  restreint  pas  aux  modernes;  Madame  de  La  Fayette  en  est 
l’objet,  de  la  part  de  Claude  Vigée.  “La  Princesse  de  Clèves  et  3a  tradition  du  refus," 
Critique,  Août-Sept.  60),  et  de  Marie-Jeanne  Durry  (“Madame  de  La  Fayette”;  Mer¬ 
cure,  Oct.  60),  tous  deux  poètes,  mais  aussi  professeurs.  Stendhal  est  à  l’honneur,  com¬ 
me  toujours.  Clément  Borgal  nous  livre  le  fruit  des  réflexions  que  lui  ont  inspirées 
quelques  ouvrages  récents  (surtout  les  thèses  de  Blin)  dans  “Stendhal  romancier 
malgré  lui”  ( Critique ,  Nov.  60)  et  Philippe  Garcin  consacre  un  très  long  essai  à 
“Arrigo  Beyle  Milanese”  (NRF,  Août  et  Sept.  60) 

L’actualité  est  souvent  la  grande  inspiratrice.  Les  articles  sur  Camus  bourgeonnent 
toujours  un  peu  partout.  La  NRF  a  consacré  un  émouvant  “Hommage  à  Supervielle” 
(Oct.  60)  et  A.  Blanchet  a  publié  dans  Etudes  un  bon  essai  sur  “Supervielle  poète  de 
l’espace”  (Nov.  60). 

Quelle  revue  des  Revues  serait  complète  sans  Henri  Guillemin?  Cet  homme  in¬ 
fatigable  (comment  trouve-t-il  aussi  le  temps  d’être  attaché  culturel  en  Suisse?)  pour¬ 
rait  facilement  à  lui  seul  fournir  la  copie  de  plusieurs  revues  mensuelles.  A  peine 
a-t-on  eu  le  temps  d’avaler  ses  4  volumes  sur  la  guerre  de  70,  son  tout  récent  Zola, 
que  le  voici  sur  d’autres  pistes:  politiques  (“L’Affaire  Dreyfus,”  Mercure,  Août  60) 
et  littéraires:  (“Péguy  et  le  Sixième  commandement,”  Temps  Modernes,  Oct-Nov.  60). 
Et  avec  lui,  on  est  tranquille:  ses  écrits  peuvent  être  injustes  parfois,  ils  sont  toujours 
vivants,  divertissants  et  très  érudits,  ce  qui  le  rend  bien  suspect.  Car  comment  con¬ 
cilier  érudition  et  divertissement  (du  lecteur)? 

Un  tour  d’horizon  plus  systématique  nous  révèle  bien  d’autres  richesses.  Les  articles 
du  critique  d’art  des  Temps  Modernes :  Jean-Louis  Ferrier,  sont  toujours  très  inté¬ 
ressants,  surtout  son  "Matisse  ou  la  primauté  du  moi”  (Oct-Nov.  60).  Dans  la  même 
revue  (Juin  60)  Bernard  Dort  ("Le  jeu  de  Genet”)  et  Lucien  Goldman  (“Une  pièce 
réaliste:  Le  Balcon”)  nous  proposent  des  vues  stimulantes  et  contradictoires  sur  Genet, 
Dort  élaborant  la  formule  de  Sartre  selon  laquelle  le  théâtre  de  Genet  "radicalise 
l’apparence,”  Goldman  concluant  son  article  par  cette  phrase:  "Il  se  peut  que  le 
théâtre  français  ait  trouvé  en  lui  un  très  grand  auteur  réaliste." 

Le  Mercure  de  France  a  consacré  une  partie  de  son  numéro  de  Juillet  à  Francis 
Ponge,  publiant  le  texte  d’une  conférence  faite  par  l’écrivain  à  Stuttgart:  “La  pratique 
de  la  littérature”  et  deux  études  de  Philippe  Sollers  et  J.  P.  Burgart.  Dans  le  même 
numéro,  des  pages  inédites  de  Jean  Prévost:  "Essai  sur  les  sources  de  Lamiel”  seront 
accueillies  avec  plaisir  par  tout  ceux  qui  ont  aimé  sa  Création  chez  Stendhal.  Dans 
le  numéro  de  Novembre,  on  retiendra  un  article  de  Gaëtan  Picon:  "Critique  et  lec¬ 
ture,”  introduction  à  un  recueils  d’essais  parus  pour  la  plupart  dans  le  Mercure,  et 
dans  celui  de  Décembre  une  rapide  étude  d’Henriette  Psichari  sur  un  personnage  de 
Germinal,  Jeanlin:  "L’enfant  et  la  mine”  (mais  nous  restons  sur  notre  faim,  car  con¬ 
clure  que  “Zola  ...  est  le  premier  et  peut-être  le  seul  qui  ait  bâti  son  œuvre  sur 
1  alliance  du  vrai  et  de  l’imaginaire”  n’est  pas  sérieux!)  ainsi  qu’un  article  de  V.  P. 
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Underwood:  “Rimbald  le  marin,”  où  l’auteur  essaye  d’élucider  le  mystère  du  retour 
de  Java  en  1876. 

Esprit  nous  régale  d’un  copieux  numéro  spécial  sur  “La  Sexualité”  (Nov.  60)  aux 
richesses  inépuisables.  Son  numéro  de  Septembre  contient  un  article  de  Louis  Graz 
sur  “L’Iliade  et  la  personne”  qui  est  un  modèle  de  critique  littéraire,  et  une  étude 
de  Jacques  Charpentreau  sur  “La  Chanson  contemporaine”  qui  devrait  intéresser  tous 
nos  lecteurs,  en  particulier  ceux  qui  sont  chargés  d’enseigner  la  “culture”  française 
dans  les  “NDEA  Summer  Institutes.”  Le  directeur  D’Esprit,  J.-M.  Domenach  invité 
par  le  State  Department,  a  passé  sept  semaines  aux  Etats-Unis  l’an  dernier.  Il  nous 
livre  ses  réflexions  dans  "Le  Modèle  Américain”  (Juillet-Août,  Sept,  et  Oct.  60).  Ces 
articles  se  distinguent  heureusement  des  impressions  hâtives  que  les  intellectuels 
français  ont  l’habitude  de  publier  après  avoir  passé  une  semaine  à  New  York.  Us 
méritent  d’être  lus,  et  sans  peut-être  y  trouver  des  “clefs  pour  l’Amérique”  les  améri¬ 
cains  devraient  y  trouver  des  clefs  pour  comprendre  les  intellectuels  français  de  gauche 
et  leurs  problèmes. 

Pour  revenir  à  la  littérature,  il  n’est  qu’à  parler  de  la  NRF.  En  Nov.  et  Déc.  60, 
elle  a  publié  une  subtile  étude  d’Etiemble  sur  “Aragon  et  Claudel.”  Ces  frères  en¬ 
nemis,  “celui  qui  croyait  au  ciel  et  celui  qui  n’y  croyait  pas,”  le  pilier  de  l’Eglise  et 
le  membre  du  comité  central  du  Parti  Communiste  sont  liés  par  des  affinités  profon¬ 
des,  car  “ce  qui  distingue  les  hommes  c’est  leur  besoin  ou  leur  refus,  quelle  qu’elle 
soit,  d’une  église.”  Tous  deux  se  rejoignent  ainsi  dans  un  idéal  commun:  l’idée  de 
la  vocation  du  poète,  qui,  pour  servir  son  église,  doit  renoncer  à  cette  vague  poésie 
qui  n’aspire  qu’à  l’ineffable,  et  se  faire  entendre  du  lecteur.  Tous  deux  ont  gran¬ 
dement  contribué  à  sauver  la  poésie  française  de  l’informe. 

Pour  achever  ce  survol,  mentionnons  une  revue  nouvelle  Tel  Quel  parce  qu’elle 
témoigne — au  moins  dans  ses  intentions,  car  ses  trois  premiers  numéros  sont  faibles — 
d’une  tendance  importante  de  la  littérature  actuelle:  le  refus  des  idéologies  et  le 
retour  à  un  nouvel  “art  pour  l’art”;  et  signalons  que  Les  Lettres  Nouvelles,  après 
l’échec  de  leur  formule  hebdomadaire,  continuent  à  paraître,  alternant  chaque  mois 
un  numéro  de  revue  et  un  livre.  Le  numéro  7  (Oct.)  est  consacre  à  des  textes  de 
jeunes  écrivains  français,  et  nous  trouvons  dans  le  numéro  9  (Déc.)  un  amusant 
article  de  J-L  Bory  sur  “Le  roman  populaire  et  les  mythes,”  et  trois  pages  de  Michel 
Butor  sur  “Philadelphie”  qui  nous  mettent  en  appétit  pour  le  livre  qu’il  est  en 
train  d’écrire  sur  son  séjour  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Je  m’en  voudrais  de  ne  pas  signaler,  dans  le  dernier  numéro  de  la  Revue  d  Histoire 
Littéraire  de  la  France  (d’habitude  si  docte  et  si  ennuyeuse)  un  long  article  de  Jean 
Pommier:  “Un  Nouveau  Racine.”  C’est  une  réfutation  brillante  des  deux  gros  volumes 
publiés  par  René  Jasinski:  Vers  le  vrai  Racine.  Bien  des  traits  du  livre  de  Jasinski 
étaient  dirigés  contre  un  ouvrage  antérieur  de  Pommier.  Il  lui  répond  avec  une  vi¬ 
gueur  courtoise  mais  cruelle,  avec  un  esprit  mordant  mais  poli,  qui  donnent  à  son 
article  un  ton  savoureux.  Qu’un  éminent  professeur  au  Collège  de  France  écrive  d  un 
éminent  professeur  à  Harvard:  “Que  d’éléments  l’auteur  n’a-t-il  pas  dû  distinguer, 
combinerl  La  construction  d’une  théorie  philosophique  n  aurait  guère  demandé  plus 
de  vigueur  d’esprit,  ni  l’invention  d’un  roman  plus  l’ingéniosité  psychologique”  à 
propos  d’un  ouvrage  d’érudition  . .  .  ahl  la  belle  polémique  que  voilà  et  comme  on 
n’en  avait  vue  depuis  fort  longtemps.  On  attend  avec  impatience  l’article  du  Profes¬ 
seur  Jasinski  sur  le  prochain  livre  du  Professeur  Pommier. 

University  of  Michigan 


Jean  Carduner 
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“Glastonbury”  materials  available  for 
the  Fall  of  1961 

The  Audio-Lingual  Materials  (A-LM)  for 
teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  the  “new 
key”  at  the  secondary  school  level,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  teams  of  specialists  of  the 
Modern  Language  Material  Center  (2  W 
20th  Street,  New  York)  under  contract 
with  the  USOE,  and  previously  often 
referred  to  as  “Glastonbury  materials”, 
will  be  made  available  for  general  use 
on  September  1,  1961  through  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  World  (750  3rd  Avenue,  New 
York). 

The  preparation  of  these  materials  start¬ 
ed  in  February  1959  with  the  production 
of  a  series  of  units  for  an  exclusively 
audio-lingual  period  of  instruction  for 
the  first  6-8  weeks  of  a  beginning  FL 
course.  Four  units  were  completed  and 
used  in  NDEA  Institute  demonstration 
classes;  this  first  set  of  materials  was 
then  put  in  the  public  domain  and  dis¬ 
tributed  and  used  all  over  the  country 
in  order  to  be  tested  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  1960  a  series  of  9  units  corresponding 
to  a  first  semester’s  work  were  completed. 
The  printed  materials  were  accompanied 
by  a  full  set  of  tape  recordings.  This 
series  of  9  units  was  used  again  in  the 
NDEA  Institutes  and  25-30  copies  were 


given  to  each  participant  so  that  they 
may  use  the  materials  in  their  own  classes 
and  thus  submit  them  to  further  testing. 
Both  years  the  teachers  using  the  ma¬ 
terials  filed  in  evaluation  sheets  which 
were  used  to  revise  and  perfect  the  ma¬ 
terials. 

In  1960-61  more  than  one  hundred  pilot 
schools,  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  from  California  to  the  East 
coast  have  been  using  the  materials  in 
the  five  languages  (French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Russian,  Spanish).  The  latest  version 
experience  of  these  pilot  schools  will  be 
ready  for  general  use  for  the  beginning 
of  the  next  scolastic  year.  Succeeding 
levels  will  be  published  periodically  un¬ 
til  1964. 

The  French  materails  include  14  units, 
they  consist  essentially  of  student  text¬ 
book  lessons  and  teacher’s  materials  to 
which  may  be  added  note-book  binders, 
small  home-use  phonograph  records, 
classroom  phonograph  records  and  tapes. 
The  fact  that  these  materials  have  been 
developed  and  tested  with  Government 
funds  and  that  no  royalties  will  be  paid 
to  the  joint  authors  will  make  it  possible 
to  release  them  at  a  low  price  (price 
quoted  for  the  Student’s  Workbook  Ma¬ 
terials:  $1.80;  Student’s  Homework  Phono- 
disks:  $5.50  for  each  set  of  14  7-inch 
discs;  tape  recordings  can  be  purchased 
or  borrowed  free  of  charge). 
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The  MLA  Foreign  Language  Proficien¬ 
cy  Tests  for  Teachers  and  Advanced 
Students 

The  MLA  with  the  active  collaboration 
of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  is 
engaged  in  the  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  proficiency  tests  for  teachers  and 
advanced  students.  The  tests  cover  seven 
competencies:  listening-comprehension, 

speaking,  reading,  writing,  applied  linguis¬ 
tics,  culture-civilization,  and  professional 
preparation.  They  are  in  five  languages: 
French,  German,  Italian,  Russian  and 
Spanish.  There  are  two  forms  of  each 
test  for  pre-  and  post-testing  purposes. 
The  development  phase  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  contractual  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in 
connection  with  the  Language  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  of  the  NDEA.  The  tests 
are  not  yet  available  for  general  use. 

During  the  Summer  of  1960  preliminary 
forms  of  the  tests  were  administered  in 
a  program  which  produced  over  30,000 
test  cases  in  pre-  and  post-test  situations 
in  the  NDEA  Summer  Institutes  and  a 
few  additional  control  programs.  During 
the  1961  Summer  revised  and  appreciably 
shortened  forms  will  be  administered  in 
a  testing  program  that  will  involve  some 
60,000  test  cases.  A  complete  battery  of 
seven  tests  in  either  form  A  or  B  will 
require  just  under  four  hours  of  testing 
time.  Testing  times  for  the  individual 
tests  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 
listening-comprehension,  20  minutes; 
speaking,  15  minutes,  reading,  40  min¬ 
utes;  writing,  45  minutes;  applied  lin¬ 
guistics,  40  minutes;  culture-civilization, 
30  minutes;  professional  preparation,  45 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  Summer 
standards  and  norms  will  be  developed 
so  that  transition  can  be  made  to  general 
use  under  secure  testing  conditions. 

The  speaking  test  should  be  so  planned 


as  to  allow  for  student  reception  from 
master  tapes  through  earphones  at  in¬ 
dividual  recording  positions.  The  listen¬ 
ing  tests  should  also  be  received  through 
earphones  at  individual  positions  although 
examinee  response  is  with  paper  and 
pencil.  All  other  tests  can  be  block-ad¬ 
ministered  as  pencil  and  paper  tests. 

Among  the  uses  contemplated  are  place¬ 
ment,  diagnostic,  and  proficiency  measure¬ 
ment  in  graduate  programs  and  very 
probably  in  undergraduate  major  pro¬ 
grams  at  advanced  levels.  Several  institu¬ 
tions  have  indicated  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  State  Certifying  agencies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  as  a  supplement  to  State 
Certification  requirements.  The  Modéra 
Language  Association  will  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  inform  those  interested  of  progress 
and  approaching  availability.  In  the 
meantime  inquiries  will  be  welcomed  at 
the  MLA  FL  Program  Research  Center, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Additional  Summer  Language  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  1961 

University  of  Hawai,  June  19-July  28  for 
Secondary  School  Teachers;  Prof.  Dorothy 
Aspinwall,  Dept.  European  Languages. 
University  of  Hawai,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

University  of  Kansas  City,  June  19-August 
4,  for  Secondary  School  Teachers;  Prof. 
William  L.  Crain,  Dept.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  University  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
City. 

University  of  Maryland.  June  26-August 
11,  Secondary  School  Teachers,  Prof. 
William  Falls,  Dept.  Foreign  Languages, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  June  26- 
August  12,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Teachers,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
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Rivier  College,  June  28-August  12,  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers,  Sister  St.  Louis 
de  Gonzague,  French  Dept.  Rivier  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  June 
12-July  29,  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
Prof.  Mangiafico,  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  Hilledgeville,  Ga. 

University  of  Nevada,  June  19-August  12, 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  Prof.  Chris¬ 
tian  Melz,  Department  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Rutgers  State  University,  July  2-August  11, 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  Prof.  M. 
Richards,  Department  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages,  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers,  The 
State  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  June  26-August 
14,  Secondary  School  Teachers,  Prof. 
Oliver  Andrews,  Dept,  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Openings  in  Secondary  Schools  in 
France 

There  are  openings  for  next  year  at 
Army  dependent  schools  in  France.  Re¬ 
quirements:  A.  B.  and  two  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  $4435  plus  increments 
for  M.  A.  Additional  increments  for  30 
credits  over  the  M.  A.  Transportation 
and  living  quarters  provided  Contact 
Teacher  Recruitment,  Civilian  Personnel 
Office,  International  Division,  Old  Post 
Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Authentic  Spoken  French  for  Children 

The  “Vogue”  record  company  publishes  a 
series  of  “livres-disques”  called  "Collec¬ 
tion  Enfants”  which  tell  some  of  the  best 
known  children  stories  in  a  format  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  “Babar”  series 


which  we  have  described  in  preceding 
issues.  Each  album  includes  a  12  page 
illustrated  booklet  and  a  7"  unbreakable 
45  rpm  record.  The  story  is  told  by  a 
narrator  with  dialogue  scenes  acted  out 
by  actors,  simple  lyrics,  incidental  music 
and  sound  effects;  the  whole  thing  results 
into  a  very  lively  presentation.  The  col¬ 
lection  includes  the  following  titles:  Cen- 
drillon.  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  Barbe- 
Bleu,  Riquet  à  la  Houppe,  Le  Manteau 
de  l’oiseau  Bleu. 

Special  Teaching  Edition  of  REA¬ 
LITES 

Réalités-Pédagogie,  contains  a  special 
suplement  ocmposed  of  full-page,  color  il¬ 
lustrations  and  of  6x6  informational  file 
cards.  Available  through  Rêgie-Intern,  610 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20.  ($15  per 
year). 

New  Color  Filmstrips  from  France 

The  Office  de  Documentation  par  le 
Film,  31  rue  du  Général  Delestraint,  Paris 
16,  France,  distributes  a  new  collection  of 
color  filmstrips  such  as: 

La  Champagne,  51  frames  including 
maps,  photos,  paintings  etc.,  titles  and 
captions  in  French.  Different  sections  deal 
with  the  history  of  Champagne,  its  art,  its 
geography,  and  its  wine  industry. 

Le  Chemin  de  Fer  Moderne,  48  frames 
showing  all  aspects  of  modern  railroading, 
including:  railroad  stations,  the  fastest 
engines  in  the  world,  the  Mistral  (the 
fastest  train  in  the  world),  a  map  of 
French  railroads,  modern  French  coaches, 
dining-car,  pullman  roomette,  rail-cars, 
the  electrification  of  French  railroads, 
Diesel-engines,  new  tracks,  electronic  con¬ 
trol  of  traffic,  freight  service  etc. 

New  type  of  Summer  School  in  France. 

The  Provencal  Art  League,  a  non-profit 
educational  and  cultural  institution  af- 
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filiated  to  the  Institute  for  American 
Universities  and  chartered  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  announces  a  Summer  ses¬ 
sion  to  be  held  in  Aix-en-Provence  from 
August  2nd  to  August  28,  offering  classes 
in  drawing,  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture, 
mosaics.  (Tuition:  $25  per  week,  room 
and  board:  $100  per  month— 21  rue  Gas¬ 
ton  de  Saporta,  Aix-en-Provence,  France). 

Travel 

1,500  Reasonably-Priced  French  Hotels 

The  Fédération  Nationale  des  Logis  de 
France  is  a  government-sponsored,  non¬ 
profit  organization  serving  the  interests 
of  small-budget  tourists.  It  groups  some 
1,500  hotels  scattered  through  France, 
mostly  in  provincial  towns  and  villages, 
either  near  the  main  roads  or  in  remote 
but  pleasant  areas  not  mentioned  in  the 
guidebooks.  They  offer  clean,  comfortable 
and  cheerful  rooms  and  serve  good  meals 
with  regional  spécialités  and  wines  at 
reasonable  prices.  Complete  pension  ranges 
from  NF  12  (about  $2.50)  to  NF  55 
(about  $11).  Annuaire  des  Logis  de  France 
is  a  list  of  these  hotels  indicating  loca¬ 
tion  and  prices:  it  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  French  Tourism  Offices.  There 
is  a  much  more  detailed  list  which  gives 
in  addition  to  the  information  found  in 
the  Annuaire  some  information  about  the 
locality  in  which  each  Logis  is  found. 
This  Guide  des  Logis  de  France  is  avail¬ 
able  only  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Fédération  Nationale  des  Logis  de  France, 
26  rue  d’Artois,  Paris,  France.  (NF  5  or 
ten  international  postal  reply  coupons) 


New  Aérogare  of  Orly  now  in  Opera¬ 
tion 

The  new  Orly  Air  Terminal  having  gone 
into  service  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  air  travelers  when  leaving  Paris  is 
completely  changed.  All  formalities  are 
now  carried  out  in  Orly.  The  Aérogare 
des  Invalides  serves  only  as  the  Paris 
Terminal  of  the  airport  buses  which 
leave  every  15  minutes  for  both  Orly  and 
Le  Bourget.  It  took  eight  hundred  work¬ 
ers  three  years  to  complete  the  new  Orly 
Air  Terminal  which  will  receive  an 
average  of  five  million  passengers  a  year 
and  will  be  able  to  handle  as  many  as 
eight  million.  The  central  building  is 
600  foot  long  and  has  six  stories  plus 
two  underground  levels  served  by  eleven 
elevators,  twenty  escalators  and  six  freight 
elevators.  The  steel  framework  of  the 
building  weighs  as  much  as  the  Eiffel 
tower.  A  pressure  slightly  superior  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  maintained 
throughout  the  building  in  order  to  keep 
gas  vapors  and  odors  out.  The  inside 
temperature  is  automatically  controled 
and  varies  in  function  of  the  outside 
temperature,  the  wind  and  sunshine.  The 
building  shelters  besides  the  usual  of¬ 
fices,  waiting  rooms,  halls,  restaurants, 
bars,  cafés,  tea-rooms,  etc.,  an  hotel,  a 
movie  theater,  a  super-market  and  a 
chapel. 

Toll  Road 

France’s  first  tool  road  (since  the  Middle 
Ages)  has  been  opened  to  the  traffic  along 
the  Riviera  between  Fréjus  and  Cannes. 
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sonville,  Fla. 

Alexeieff,  Katherine,  39  W.  54  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Alexis,  Joseph,  1811  Pershing  Rd.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Alk,  Jeannette,  205  S.  Swall  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal. 

All,  Zada  L.,  18  W.  End  Ave.,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Allaire,  Joe,  12000  Auburn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Allan,  Evelyn  D.,  Falls  Rd.,  Chittenango, 
N.  Y. 

Allan,  Marcia  W.,  APO  10,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Alma  C.,  State  C.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Allen,  Carolyn  L.,  27  Kendall  Ave.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

Allen,  Claude  L.,  2606  36  PI.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Allen,  CorneEus,  359  Cabot  St.,  Newtonville, 

Allen,  Edward  D.,  Univ.  School,  Ohio  State 
U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Allen,  Jay  L.,  Box  776,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Allen,  Jeanine,  110  W.  Johnson  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

Allen,  M.  Virginia,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Deca¬ 


tur,  G  a. 

Allen,  Mary  R.,  552  Marshall  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Allen,  O.  W.,  74  Liberty  St.,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Robert  F.,  1414  23rd  Rd.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Allen,  Thelma,  25  N.  Harrison,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Alley,  John  N.,  542  Chautauqua,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Allgood,  Carrie,  470  Avalon  Rd.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Alsegg,  Robert.,  15  Muriel  Dr.,  Springdale, 
Conn. 

Alter,  Jean  V.,  1325  Hemlock  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Altobelli,  Rita  C.,  49  Walnut  St.,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Altura,  Yvonne,  624  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Oakland 


Amari,  Josephine  J.,  2403  Tennessee  Ave.,  Sav¬ 
annah,  Ga.  .  _  , 

A  mateau,  Edward,  47-47  Utopia  Parkway, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Amborski,  Lucy,  325  Olentangy  St.,  Columbus 
2,  Ohio 


Amendola,  Marie,  502  Grand  St.,  Redwood 
City,  Cal. 

Ames,  Isabel  Z.,  Hampden,  Maine 
Amis,  Agnes,  Rte.  1,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Amore,  Geraldyne  M.,  506  Webster  St.,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Amos,  Esther  E.,  11  Vista  Ave.,  Glenburnie, 
Md. 


Anastassoff,  Virginia,  385  Mich.  Ave.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

Anders,  France,  153-16  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Ethel  E.,  724  Marshall  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Anderson,  Eugene,  Columbia  C.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Anderson,  Hazel,  140-20  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Jerry  M.,  48  Mill  St.,  Orono, 
Me. 


Anderson,  June,  204  Chapman  Rd.,  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

Anderson,  Melba  M.,  342  Iris  St.,  Redwood 
City,  Cal. 

Anderson,  Richard  C.,  54  Terra  Vista  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Anderson,  Ruth  M.,  2502  Victory  Dr.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  12,  Minn. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  Jerusalem  Ave.  Jr. 
H.  S.,  N.  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Andersson,  lheodore,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Andes,  Raymond  N.,  Bridgewater  C.,  Bridge- 
water,  Va. 

Andreassi,  Gina,  Sr.  High  School,  Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Andrews,  Carole  M.,  100  Ralph  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Charles  S.,  Box  42,  Rutherfordton, 
N.  C. 

Andrews,  Nita,  Catawba  C.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Andrews,  Oliver,  Jr.,  St.  Lawrence  U.,  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Andrian,  Gustave,  Trinity  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Angiolillo,  P.  F.,  U.  of  Louisville,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Annable,  Patricia  C.,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Ansaldo,  Mary,  Russell  St.,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Antokol,  Marion,  59  Brooksite  Dr.,  Smith- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Anton acci,  Josephine,  8  McMaster  St.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

Apking,  Mrs.  Edgar,  High  School,  Onaway, 
Mich. 

App,  Phyllis  N.,  222  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Arbuthnot,  Mabel  F.,  Texas  State  C.  for 
Women,  Denton,  Tex. 

Archer,  John  B.,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Archer,  Wm.  N.,  Box  77,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Archibald,  Julia  P.,  1391  Rupert  Rd.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Arditi,  Lily,  1120  Bell  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Arensburg,  Leonard  H.,  90  Sherwood  Ave., 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Arford,  Mary  W.,  High  School,  Marion,  Ill. 

Armengaud,  Marie  E.,  High  School,  Santa  Fé, 
N.  M. 

Armijo,  Yolanda,  108  Mesa,  S.E.,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M. 

Arminio,  Kenneth  C.,  33  Revere  St.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Armstrong,  Harriet,  90  Judson  St.,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 


Armstrong,  Joanna,  614  Kipling  St.,  Houston, 


Jl  ca. 

Armstrong,  Marguerite  B.,  420  S.  Highland 
Ct.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Arnold,  Arthur  E.,  Rte  1,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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Arnold,  Frederic,  State  Teachers  C.,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Arnold,  Helen  L.,  E.  Denver  H.  S.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  425  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Abnold,  Julius,  Rte.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Arnold,  Margaret  M.,  2022  Eastern  Parkway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Arnold,  Ruth,  1116  S.W.  139  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Arozarena,  Aline  de,  2755  Macomb  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arré,  Aurelia,  27  S.  12  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Artinian,  Artine,  Bard  C.,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 

Ash,  Marion,  910  Meehan  Ave.,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y. 

Ashby,  Frank  C.,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Ashkénaze,  Sol,  2409  Studebaker  Rd.,  Long 
6c3c1i  C^cll 

Ashrey,’  Libbie,  310  W.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Aslanian,  Richard,  6257  La  Tijera  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Aspel,  A.,  Iowa  State  U.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Aspel,  Pauline,  331  N.,  Capitol  St.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Assini,  Mary,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Atwood,  Barbara  C.,  830  Reba  PL,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Atwood,  Eva  M.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 

Atwood,  Georgia  C.,  222  Searles,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Aube,  Lucien  A.,  1949  Westbum  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Aubert,  Father  Louis,  670  W.  Boylston  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Aubery,  Pierre,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Aubin,  Florence,  Central  School,  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

Aubrey,  J.  E.,  110  W.  Randall  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Audier,  Helen,  1026  Alger  Ave.,  Cody,  Wyo. 

Auger,  Angele,  933  Parkbrook  St.,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  Cal. 

Auger,  Gilles,  Gould  Acad.,  Bethel,  Me. 

Augsburger,  Daniel  A.,  College  Sta.,  Berrien 
Springs,  Mich. 

Austin,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  101  S.  8  St.,  Murray,  Ky. 

Autechaud,  Mrs.  J.-P.,  248  Adams  Rd.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mich. 

Autret,  Jean,  Midwestern  U.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

Avery,  Charles  W.,  14453  Green  St.,  Harv-.v, 
Ill. 

Avery,  Elizabeth,  108  Motley  St.,  Malverne, 
N.  Y. 

Avila,  Lilian  E.,  Rhode  Island  C.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Avren,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  798  Hall  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Axley,  Francesca  J.,  Badger  H.S.,  Lake  Ge¬ 
neva,  Wise. 

Axline,  Patricia,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville, 
Ohio 

Aycock,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  McConnells,  S.  C. 

Aylward,  Rosa  M.,  Pulaski  H.  S.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Ayotte,  Richard  W.,  1  Orchard  St.,  Hallowell, 
Me. 

Ayton,  Nigel  M.,  219  S.  Independence  Blvd., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Azarian,  Garo,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Azibert,  Mireille,  26  Bedford  Terr.,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Azouri,  George,  Great  Falls,  S.  C. 


Babcock,  Margaret  L.,  393  Fall  River  Ave., 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Babin,  Jean,  St.,  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigo- 
nish,  N.  S. 

Bach,  Max,  U.  of  Cal.,  Davis,  Cal. 

Bach,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  26  Mahan  Rd.,  Old 
Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Bach,  Sue  E.,  2840  Mill,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Bachelder,  Louise,  3  Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Bachman,  Albert,  419  Harrisburg  St.,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Bachtell,  Grace  M.,  H.  S.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Backus,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  2626  Walnut  Ave.,  Buena 
Vista,  Va. 

Baclaw,  Jacqueline,  St.  Mary’s  Sch.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Badino,  Mary  J.,  7146  Waterman,  St.  Louis  5, 
Mo. 

Baer,  Mrs.  M.  R-,  339  Washington  St.,  Glou- 
c&stcr  Ivt nss ■ 

Bagwell,  Nellie  R.,  2713  Guilford  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Bailey,  Helen  M.,  High  School,  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Bailey,  Helen  P.,  47  W.  Edsall  Blvd.,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  400  Sunset,  Portageville, 
Mo. 

Bailey,  Lois  G.,  2104  S.  Benbow  Rd.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Baird,  Frances  H.,  Atkins  H.  S.,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  N.  C. 

Barer,  Betty  M.,  1727  Nashau  Dr.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Baker,  Carolyn  F.,  3405  Fendall  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Baker,  Charles,  743  9  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Baker,  Kathleen,  311  E.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Baker,  Laura  V.,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Baker,  Nancy  F.,  High  School,  Grants  Pass, 
Ore. 

Baker,  Susan  R.,  1364  Mentor  Ave.,  Mentor, 
Ohio 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deer¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Baldwin,  Edwin  F.,  136  Queen  St.,  Keyzer,  W. 
Va. 

Baldwin,  Gladys  E.,  655  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Ball,  Bertrand,  So.  Illinois  U.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Balletta,  Aurora  J.,  20  Patricia  PL,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Balsewicz,  Mrs.  Hasmig,  760  Cooper  St.,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass. 

Baltz,  James,  6228  9  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Baltzell,  James  H.,  St.  Coll  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Balzani,  Fausto,  Nazareth  C.,  Nazareth,  Ky. 

Bambas,  Frieda  D.,  1115  Caddell  Lane,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

Bandy,  Wm.  T.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Banks,  Katherine  B.,  697  Tremont  Ct.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Bantz,  Francia,  2615  Woods  Ave.,  East  Mea¬ 
dow,  N.  Y. 

Barber,  Emma,  High  School,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Barber,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  427  N.  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Barbaret,  Gene  J.,  Box  58,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Barbetta,  Linda  L.,  46  George  St.,  Green  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Barca,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  347  Division  St.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Barchilon,  Jacques,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Bardet,  Yvonne  G.  H.,  2708  Benvenu  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Barfield,  Virginia  R.,  215  Durham  St.,  Smith- 
field,  N.  C. 

Barger,  Kenneth,  School  District  4,  Columbia, 
Ill. 

Baricevic,  Elizabeth,  434  N.  W.  19  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Barineau,  Elizabeth,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
IU. 

Barker,  Joseph  E.,  Sweet  Briar  C.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Barley,  Rachel  W.,  High  School,  Littlestown, 
Pa. 

Barnard,  Ruth,  504  N.  George  St.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Clara  K.,  439  E.  55  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Barnes,  Marian,  1116  Grant  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Barnhouse,  Elizabeth,  313  Mill  Spring  Rd., 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Barr,  Doris  L.,  2634  Strand,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Cal. 

Barr,  Elinor  C.,  334  North  Ave.,  Lake  Bluff, 
IU. 

Barr,  Mary  M.,  325  E.  Arch  St.,  Portland,  Ind. 

Barras,  Moses,  1571  Sheridan  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Martin  T.,  415  Clara  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Barrett,  Shirley  J.,  3009  Fairfield  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Barrows,  Erma  R.,  24  Fairview  Rd.,  Norwood, 
Mass. 

Barry,  Ernest,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake  For¬ 
est,  IU. 

Barry,  Helen  V.,  High  School,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Barry,  Jane,  33  Proctor  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Mary  L.,  34  Sherman  PL,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Bart,  B.  F.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barth,  Gertrude,  62  Cochrane  Ave.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Barth,  Rev.  Gübert,  C.  of  Steubenvflle,  Steu- 
benviUe,  Ohio 

Barthélémy,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  236  N.  Dithridge  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Barthold,  AUen  J.,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Barthold,  Eloise,  416  Oregon  Rd.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  4801  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bartlett,  Harriet,  421  N.  Jefferson,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Bartlett,  Mary  E.,  Central  H.  S.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Bartlow,  Paula,  Rte  1,  Silver  Lake,  Kans. 

Barton,  Margaret  D.,  115  Oakland  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  C.,  Wilmington, 
Ohio 

Bartz,  Frank  J.,  3710  N.  2nd  Lane,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Baruzzi,  Barbara,  150  Granite  St.,  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

Barzun,  Henri  M.,  Beauchamp  Gardens,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Basehore,  Mary  J-,  575  Woodside  Rd.,  Ber¬ 
wyn,  Pa. 

Basham,  Andrée,  102  S.  School,  Eureka,  Kans. 

Bashoff,  Sylvia,  441  N.  Lake  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Bashour,  Dora  S.,  120  W.  70  St.,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y. 

Bashour,  Mildred  V.,  114  Cumberland  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Baskin,  Wade  J.,  Southeastern  State  C.,  Dur¬ 
ant,  Okla. 

Baskin,  William,  III,  Millsaps  C.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Baslaw,  Annette,  18  Prestwick  Terr.,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 


Bassett,  Ralph  W.,  631  N.  E.  Clackamas,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Bassler,  Loretta  M.,  Glenelg  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Mo. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  1502  Spruce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Bates,  Alfred  S.,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Bates,  Arthur  S.,  Sweet  Briar  C.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Bates,  Blanchard  W.,  10  CoUege  Rd.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Bates,  Paul  H.,  Ashevflle  School,  AsheviUe, 
N.  C. 

Bateson,  Yvonne,  3179  Porter  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Batley,  Alice  R.,  Central  School,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 

Battle,  Anne  E.,  3716  Belmont  Blvd.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Battsh,  Therese,  33144  Lynx  Rd.,  Garden  City, 
Mich. 

Baudin,  Philip  R.,  10343  Ravenna  Ave.,  N.E., 
Seattle,  Wn. 

Bauer,  CamiUe  E.,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Bauer,  Charles  F.,  W.  Nottingham  Academy, 
Colora,  Md. 

Bauer,  G.  H.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Baum,  Helen  L.,  1061  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Bausch,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  1214  Lantern  Lane,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Bava,  Walter,  334  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Redwood 
City,  Cal. 

Baveresco,  Rina,  6317  Ruggles  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Bawden,  Olga  V.,  Broadview  Apts.,  Univer¬ 
sity  Parkway,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 

Baxman,  Marilyn,  192  Mapes  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Baxter,  Evelyn  N.,  1696  Skyline  Dr.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Baxter,  Mary  A.,  309  Nelson  Ave.,  PeekskiU, 
N.  Y. 

Batnard,  Anthony  B.,  3  Orchard  Circle,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio 

Beam,  Mollie  G.,  High  School,  Bar  Harbor, 
Me. 

Beamish,  Alva  E.,  Dafter,  Mich. 

Beardslee,  Eugenia,  112  CoU.  Ave.,  S.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Beattie,  Arthur  H.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Beattie,  Mrs.  J.  W.  225  Elmwood  Blvd.,  York, 
Pa. 

Beauchemin,  Louis  H.,  89  MerriU  Ct.,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 

Beauchemin,  Michel  J.,  U.  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Beaudet,  Charles  E.,  834  Maplehurst,  Femdale, 
Mich. 

Becherer,  Rev.  Carl,  C.  of  Our  Lady  of 
Ozarks,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Beck,  Theodore  T.,  116  Sisson  Ave.,  N.E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Becker,  Frances  P.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Rosalie,  517  S.  Gray,  Norman,  Okla. 

Becker,  Valerie,  420  Temple  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Beckman,  H.  Joseph,  207  E.  Danaher,  Luding- 
ton,  Mich. 

Bedell,  Mary  B.,  332  N.  Emerson  Ave.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Bedford,  Dorothy  A.,  228  N.  Broadway,  Wind 
Gap,  Pa. 

Bedford,  Frederick  G.,  Houghton  CoU.,  Hough¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Earl,  108  N.  9,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Begc,  Helen,  265  Conn.  Ave.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 
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Bégin,  M.  Réal  G.,  5744  S.  Harper,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bègue,  Armand,  Brooklyn  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Director,  NIB) 

Bégué,  Louise,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Belcher,  Frank,  465-29  St.,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Cal. 

Belcher,  Margaret,  Regina  C.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Belden,  George  C.,  St.  James  School,  St. 
James,  Md. 

Beleos,  Angela,  2621  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Bell,  Charles  H.,  Box  83,  Rt.  1,  Savage,  Minn. 

Bell,  Cima  C.,  Florida  State  Ü.,  Tallahassee, 
Fia. 

Bell,  Dora  M.,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Helen  Brown,  10233  Tireman  Ave.,  Bear- 
born,  Mich. 

Bell,  Mineola  B.,  Marion  H.S.,  Marion,  S.  C. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Richard  P.,  422  E.  Ridley  Ave., 
Ridley  Park.  Pa. 

Bell,  Virginia,  1625  S.  Berry  Rd.,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Bell,  William  D.,  1811  Calloway  Dr.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Belle,  René,  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Belleau,  Adrienne,  47  Lafayette  St.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

Bellerose,  Léo,  4501  S.  Chelsea  Lane,  Bethes- 
da,  Md. 

Bellina,  Mary,  181  S.  7th  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Bellinger,  Frederick,  289  Norwalk  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Bellue,  Va.  M.,  22511  Conoly,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Mich. 

Bement,  Dorothy  M.,  78  Pomeroy  Terr.,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Benay,  Jacques  G.,  9943  Bishop  Rd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Bender,  Mary  Eleanor,  Goshen  Coll.,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Bender,  Mrs.  Milton,  320  Rice  Rd.,  Elma,  N.Y. 

Benevento,  Jacqueline,  1020  Magill  Ave.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

Benn,  Audrey  L.,  10  Haward  Ave.,  Binghamp- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Benner,  Neil,  308  N.  Orange,  La  Puenta,  Calif. 

Bennett,  Alyce  L.,  1112  Lee  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Bennett,  Amy,  26421  N.  Woodland,  Beach- 
wood,  Ohio 

Bensimon,  Marc,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Bentley,  Bertha  E.,  1451  Sylvan,  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Benwell,  Frank  P.,  State  U.  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Benz,  William,  316  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Berencweig,  Mariette,  130  E.  18th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Bergal,  Irene,  120  Old  Lake  St.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Berge,  Mrs.  Wendell,  Lisco,  Nebr. 

Bergen,  Marylyn,  C.  Central  H.S.,  Clarence, 
N.  Y. 

Bergens,  Andrée,  172  W.  79th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Elizabeth  M.,  960  Sherman,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Berger,  Gertrude  M.,  958  E.  13  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Jean  S.,  406  Deanhurst  Ave.,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa. 

Berger,  Sylvia,  790  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 

Bergerie,  Maurine,  818  Frank  St.,  New  Iberia, 


Bergman,  Dorothy,  5429  Albemarle  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Berke,,  Stephanie,  N.  Syracuse  Central  H.S., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Berkey,  Ethel  C.,  416  Hemlock  St.,  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa. 

Berkheimer,  Geraldine,  436  N.  Church  St., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Berman,  Sylvia,  690  Fort  Washington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard,  Helen,  133-27  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 

Bernier,  C.  Edward,  Box  874,  Deming,  Wn. 

Bernier,  Mrs.  Norman  A.,  53  Mt.  View  Dr., 
Holden,  Mass. 

Bernstein,  Barbara,  3  Remsen  Rd.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Bessie,  Park  Towne  North,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Bernstein,  Mrs.  Perry,  274  Otney  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Bernstein,  Pearl,  20073  Canterbury  Rd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Bernstrom,  Frances,  High  School,  Waverly, 
N.  Y. 

Berrian,  Albert  H.,  North  Carolina  C.  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Berry,  Catherine,  94  Riverside  Dr.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Berry,  Edward  B.,  The  Choate  School,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 

Berry,  Sara  W.,  1660  Chatsworth  Blvd.,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Berteau,  Mrs.  George  C.,  Rte  3,  Racine,  Wise. 

Berteaux,  Nelly  G.,  1535  Francisco  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Berthiaume,  Claire  R.,  High  School,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Bertin,  Gerald  A.,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Bertran,  Aviva,  817  W.  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bertrand,  George  J.,  64  Darlingdale  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Bertrand,  Jeannette  L.,  44  High  St.,  Canton, 
Mass. 

Berzon,  Philip,  111  Franklin  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.Y. 

Bessent,  Edna,  1350  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Best,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  5  Dogwood  Lane,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Best,  Elizabeth,  1116  Enfield  St.,  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn. 

Best,  Martha,  3274  Hackett  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Bettink,  Hélène  J.  P.,  Box  866,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Betts,  Virginia  M.,  55  School  St.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Beusch,  Ann,  10106  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Beverly,  Gladys,  701  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Bevilacqua,  John  J.,  Jr.,  363  Broadway,  N.  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass. 

Bevilacqua,  Mary  E.,  1719y2  Lincolnway  W., 
Miahawaka,  Ind. 

Bevillard,  Michel,  Noble  &  Greenough  Sch., 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Bevington,  Erna,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Beyer,  Charles  J.,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Biagini,  Pascal,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Biancarosa,  Rose  M.,  400  S.  Congress  Ave., 
Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Bickford,  Roger,  260  Broadway,  Rockland,  Me. 

Biddison,  Mildred,  37  N.  3rd  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Bidwell,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  70  E.  Lewis  St.,  Milan, 
Mich. 
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Bieber,  Konrad  F.,  Totoket  Rd.,  Quaker  Hill 
Conn.  ’ 

Biehl,  Rev.  August,  1101  S.  Kirkwood  Rd., 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 

BrELER,  Arthur,  Oglethorpe  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Biermann,  Richard  J.,  1401  Kelton  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Ca.1 

Biger,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Holy  Cross  Sem.,  Notre 
Dame,  Lnd. 

Biggers,  Gladys  W.,  1248  12  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Biles,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Jr.,  1442  Goodban  Ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bilinska,  Helena,  Concord  Acad.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Billingsley,  Allie  W.,  Illinois  State  Normal 
U.,  Normal,  Ill. 

Billups,  Gladys  L.,  Rte  1,  Rapidan,  Va. 

Binder,  Raymond  K.,  High  School,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Birch,  Asulia  H.,  Brooklyn  Pk.  Sr.-Jr.  High 
School,  Baltimore  25,  Md. 

Bird,  Edward  A.,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver  8,  B.  C. 

Birkenwald,  Marcia  C.,  Kents  Hill,  Me. 

Biron,  Archille  H.,  Colby  C.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Bisbee,  Marcelline,  Moretown,  Vt. 

Bishop,  David  A.,  351  Letendre  Ave.,  Port 
Edwards,  Wise. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  Jr.,  10  Academy  St.,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  J. 

Bishop,  Thomas,  New  York  U.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Bisson,  Charlotte  M.,  York  H.S.,  York,  Me. 

Bisson,  Paul  R.,  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Bjerkness,  Odell  M.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Black,  Corinne,  Box  263,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Black,  Faith  W.,  44  Rosemont  Ave.,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Blackard,  Clara,  1821  Park  Ave.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Blackburn,  George  S.,  118  Hawthorne  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Blackman,  Dorothy  M.,  2727  Pershing  Ave., 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Blackmon,  H.  M.,  1605  Park  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Blackmore,  Roxanne,  38  Fuller  Terrace,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Blague,  Helen,  44  Fairfield,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Blair,  Eliz.  W.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Blair,  Frances,  308  Strawberry  Lane,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Ky. 

Blais,  Claudette,  120  Park  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Blais,  Robert  A.,  214  Broad  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Blake,  Elizabeth  S.,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Blake,  Jamo,  454  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Blake,  William  A.,  S.  Jr.  High  School,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  415  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Blanchette,  Joseph  B.,  345  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Bland,  Merton  L.,  3543  N.  Orchard,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Bland,  Urilla  M.,  Weston  H.S.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Blank,  Ursula,  5234  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 

Blasingame,  Catherine  B.,  1572  Mims  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta  14,  Ga. 

Blass,  John  H.,  R.F.D.  2,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Blau,  Mary  K.,  1917  Adelicia  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Blazier,  Billie,  1014  Natchitoches  St.,  West 
Monroe,  La. 

Blegen,  Anne,  Macalester  C.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Blevins,  Enid,  Box  236,  Carl  Junction,  Mo. 

Blew,  Genevieve  S.„  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Rockville,  Md. 


Blinoff,  Marthe,  59  Ave.  du  Maine,  Paris, 
France 

Bliss,  Carolyn  A.,  90  Davies  Ave.,  Dumont, 
N.  J. 

Blocher,  Fern,  H.S.,  Sutherlin,  Ore. 

Block,  Florence  C.,  6308  31st  Place  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bloom,  Gladys,  Box  52,  N.  Baltimore,  Ohio 

Bloom,  Mary  Helen,  6  Norwine  St.,  Flat  Riv¬ 
er,  Mo. 

Blume,  Eli,  192-24  C  64th  Circle,  Hushing, 
N.  Y. 

Blumenfield,  Anna  J.,  Louisburg  Coll,  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C. 

Blunt,  Virginia,  463  S.  Warren  St.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Bobe,  Harold  A.,  3214  Beverley  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Bobroff,  Julius  K.,  606  Hamilton,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Bochek,  LaVerne  E.,  68  W.  Ranch  Rd.,  Meno- 
menee,  Wise. 

Bock,  Mary  S.,  5631  Overbrook  Lane,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas 

Bockstedt,  Adele  D.,  1470  Beacon  St.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Bodner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  557  Hershberger  Rd.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Bodzin,  Yetta  S.,  17170  Meyers  Rd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Boekemeier,  Barbara  S.,  410  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boettner,  Catherine  D.,  7560  Wydown  Blvd., 
Clayton,  Mo. 

Bogart,  William  L.,  34  Mead  Ave.,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 

Bogdanow,  Sylvia,  20  Crooke  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  714  Lothian  Dr.,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 

Bogue,  Lucile,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

Bohm,  Erwin  H.,  C.  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Ark. 

Bohm,  Mary  W.,  Kimberley  School,  201  Val¬ 
ley  Rd.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Bohon,  Christine,  Puritan  Apts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Boisvert,  Lucien  R.,  62  E.  Clay  St.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Bolay,  Alice,  337  W.  Argonne  Dr.,  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

Bolduc,  A.  Ena,  H.  S.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Bolduc,  Rev.  Marcel,  Oblate  Sem.,  Bar  Har¬ 
bor,  Me. 

Bolin,  Elsie  V.,  3817  Washington  Ave.,  S.E., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Bolinskor,  Irena,  229  W.  43  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  . 

Bolling,  Mrs.  John  B.,  1605  Franklin  St., 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Boltz,  Alan  D.,  2901  Liberty  Hgts.  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Bond,  Thelma  K.,  Killingly  H.  S.,  Danielson, 
Conn. 

Bonhard,  Horence,  Los  Angeles  St.  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Bonito,  Vincent,  2  Wayne  Rd.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Bonnette,  Sudie  C.,  136  Lovell  St.,  Orange¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Bonneville,  Douglas,  Ohio  State  U.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Bonney,  Ada  Claire,  44  Pleasant  St.,  Saco,  Me. 

Bono,  Adrienne  J.,  3656  Johnson  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Bonville,  Jeannette,  141  Winter  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Boon,  John  P.,  957  1st  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boone,  Shirley  E.,  1212  Bonaparte  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Booth,  Edward  F.,  54  Allen  Ave.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 
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Borbas,  Laszlo,  918  Lantern  Hill  Dr.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  .  „  _ _ 

Borchardt,  Janet,  900  W.  Belden  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Borchette,  Margot,  1233  Beall  Ave.,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Bordeau,  Leonorc  E.,  2223  France  Ave.  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bordeaux,  Mrs.  Jean,  U.  of  Nevada,  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  Nevada 

Borelli,  Marjorie  A.,  163  N.  Banner  Dr.,  So¬ 
nora,  Calif. 

Borgia,  Frank,  428  Ardmore  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Bornand,  Yvonne,  4063  Brant  St.,  San  D>ego, 
Calif. 

Bornstein,  Milton,  199  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

Boroyan,  Marguerite  J.,  207  Fountain  Way, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Bossard,  Ada  C.,  Box  341,  Annville,  Pa. 

Bossard,  Marthe,  1413  Delaware  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Bossé,  Jean-Pierre,  145  Nash  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Bostelmann,  Clarissa  S.,  Central  Sch.,  Ekane- 
âtclcs 

Bostick,  Helen  W.,  103  S.  Main  St.,  Asheboro, 
N.  C. 

Bostick,  Herman,  859^  Hunter  St.,  N.W., 
AtlsntE  Gat. 

Botkin,  ’Eugenia,  4012  Calvert  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bottigua,  William  F.,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge  39, 
Mass. 

Bottke,  Karl  G.,  241  Langdon  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Botton,  Madeleine,  8  Griffith  Lane,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

Bouchard,  J.  Claude,  190  Steele  St.,  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Conn. 

Boucher,  Laurianna,  20  Howard  St.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

Boucher,  Paul  J.,  30  4  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Bouck,  Dorothy,  214  N.  Irving  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Boudreau,  Leone,  95  Botsford  St.,  Moncton, 
N.  B. 

Boudreau,  Richard  P.,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  41,  Pa. 

Bouley,  Albert  E.,  Box  7,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

Boulware,  Thelma  R.,  800  E.  Cheves  St.,  Flor¬ 
ence,  S.  C. 

Bounous,  Jenny,  4866  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bourbousson,  Edouard,  2801  Claremont  Blvd., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bourcier,  Claude  L.,  Le  Château,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Bourdius,  Olga  F.,  101  Prospect  Ave.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

Bourgeois,  André  2070  Southgate  Blvd.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Bourgoin,  Louise,  87a  Prospect  St.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Bourke,  Rev.  L.  K.,  St.  Anselm  s  C.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Bournier,  Richard,  354  Ashley  Blvd.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Bourque,  Edward  H.,  Lee  Manor,  Madison, 
Conn. 

Bourque,  Jane  M.,  82  Hemlock  St.,  Park  For¬ 
est,  Ill. 

Bourquin,  René  M.,  Westford  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Bovée,  Arthur  G.,  Box  126,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Bowen,  Carolyn,  Western  Maryland  C.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Bowen,  Henriette,  Langford  Jr.  H.S.,  Augusta, 

Ga. 


Bowen,  Marjorie,  4820  Reservoir  Rd.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bowen,  Vincent  E.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Bowen,  Willis  H.,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Bowers,  Annie  E.,  2514  Newland  Rd.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Bowler,  Louisa,  211  W.  Wheaton  Ave.,  Clare, 
Mich. 

Bowles,  Wilbome,  411  W.  Maple  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Bowman,  Hattie  E.,  Box  1179,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Bowman,  Loretta,  3417  Country  Club  PL, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Bowman,  Russell  K.,  Arizona  State  U.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Boy,  Stella  M.,  High  School,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Boyazian,  Eliz.,  186  Waverly,  Highland  Park, 
Mich. 

Boyce,  Wallace  C.,  Colorado  C.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Boyd,  Mary  A.  C.,  50  E.  Concord  St.,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

Boyd,  Mary  K.,  Garrison  Forest  Sch.,  Garri¬ 
son,  Md. 

Boydstun,  Laurence,  3381  33  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Boyles,  S.  M-,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Bozzi,  Joseph  L.,  977  Anchor  Rd.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Brace,  Helen,  435  S.  Fremont  St.,  Janesville, 
Wise. 

Brachfeld,  George  I.,  New  York  U.,  New 
York  53,  N.  Y. 

Bracket,  Gwendolyn  C.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Carbon- 
dale,  IU. 

Brackney,  Emmert  M.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Bradby,  Lelia  A.,  710  Barnwell  Ave.,  Aiken, 
S.  C. 

Bradford,  Linda,  Colorado  Academy,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Bradka,  Jane  A.,  2118  S.  61  Ct.,  Cicero,  Ill. 

Bradley,  Gertrude  M.,  5879  Clemens  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Bradshaw,  Jane,  296  Jefferson  St.,  Rochester, 
Pa. 

Brady,  Carrie  E.,  12318  Imperial  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Brady,  Wm.  E.,  2729  Rockne  Dr.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Bragg,  Laura  W.,  600  Boyd  St.,  Chase  City, 
Va. 

Brakebill,  Ruby,  Mt.  Pleasant  H.  S.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Brana,  Delia,  3410-75  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.,  N.  Y. 

Brandeis,  Fred,  High  School,  Davis,  Cal. 

Brandenberger,  H.  Fred.,  149  Laquineo  St., 
Findlay,  Ohio 

Brandes,  Edward  A.,  4514  Duquesne  Dr.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Brandon,  Eliz.,  4711  La  Branch,  Houston,  Tex. 

Brashier,  Grace  M.,  2205  Caseyville  Ave.,  Bel¬ 
leville,  Ill. 

Brassard,  Roger  V.,  1621  Floriane  Dr.,  Eau 
Gallic,  Fla. 

Bratnober,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  1175  Davern,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Brauckmann,  Ursula,  Central  School,  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Braun,  Sidney  D.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

Braverman,  Esther,  1911  N.Y.  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Brawley,  Evelyn  M.,  562  Centre  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Bray,  Margaret,  White  Oak  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 
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Brearley,  Katherine,  U.  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Breaux,  Adèle,  High  School,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Breazeale,  Eliz.,  1415  Clearview  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  41,  Pa. 

Bredenberg,  Genevieve,  2600  Colonial  Dr., 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Bredin,  Frances  A.,  1141  Hinman  Ave.,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

Brée,  Germaine,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Breedlove,  Joanne,  689  Ponce  de  Leon,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Beega,  Evelyn  T.,  High  School,  Hingham,  Mass. 

B reg man,  Frances,  700  Menlo  Oaks  Dr.,  Menlo 
Park,  Cal. 

Bren  man,  Morris,  121  Oakview  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J 

Brennan,  Doris,  44  George  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Brennan,  Meralda  I.,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Pa. 

Brennan,  Ronald  E.,  303  Madison  St.,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa. 

Brenner,  Rev.  Theodore  J.,  St.  Mary’s  U., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Bretschneider,  Yveline,  605  Ogden  St.,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Brett,  C.,  Kiskiminetas  Spring  School,  Salts- 
burg,  Pa. 

Brett,  Louis  E.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Beeunig,  Leroy,  Barnard  C.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Brewer,  Ann  E.,  Brenau  C.,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Brewer,  Paul  E.,  U.  of  Detroit  H.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Brewer,  Sylvia  L.,  2819  Center  St.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Bricxer,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  518  Woodland  Terr.,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  4,  Pa. 

Brjcmont,  Jeanne,  754  Shady  Dale  Ave.,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Cal. 

Bridewell,  Ross  C.,  Box  457,  Morenci,  Ariz. 

Bridey,  Helen  E.,  11  Lewis  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Briére,  Eugène  J.,  3410  Femdale  PI.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Briggs,  Catherine  L.,  Scantic  Rd.,  Warehouse 
Point,  Conn. 

Briggs,  Loring,  Barnard  School  for  Boys,  New 
York  71,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Morton,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (Business  Manager) 

Brigham,  Mildred  J.,  3518  Fairfield,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Brignola,  Ann  P.,  2629  S.  16  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Brimmer,  Jacqueline  D.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Brink,  Jeanne  B.,  U.  of  San  Diego,  San  Die¬ 
go,  CaL 

Brisbane,  Era,  2300  5  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brisco,  Ermanelle,  3703  Wheeler  St.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Brisley,  H.  Leonard,  311  19  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Britman,  Sarah  M.,  1803-B  Hertel  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Brtxey,  Frances,  Long  Beach  City  C.,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

Brock,  Geraldine  F.,  147  Kingston  Rd.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Brock,  Robt.  R.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington 

Brockelbank,  Esther,  High  School,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

Brockmann,  Charles  B.,  Washington  &  Lee  U., 
Lexington,  Va. 

Brodeur,  Rose,  27  Fiske  St.,  Southbridge, 
Mass.  _ _ 

Brodey,  France  A.,  20  Lenox  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Brodin,  Pierre,  3  E.  95  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 


Brody,  Doris,  7803  Farnsworth  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  15,  Pa. 

Bromley,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  351  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

Brooke,  Ardesta,  607  New  Texas  Rd.,  Monroe¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Arthur,  High  School,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio 

Brooks,  Jane,  202  N.  5  St.,  Festus,  Mo. 

Brooks,  Laura  L.,  300  W.  Eden  St.,  Edenton, 
N.  C. 

Brooks,  Merab  G.,  High  School,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  Nelson,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Robt.,  11321  Parklawn,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Brophy,  Mary  A.,  95  Landseer  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

Brother  A.  Ernest,  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Santa 
Fé,  N.  M. 

Brother  A.  Joseph,  St.  Michael’s  C.,  Santa 
Fé,  N.  M. 

Brother  A.  Knight,  Iona  C.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Adonas  Thomas,  La  Salle  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Albert  Gerard,  La  Salle  Academy, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Brother  Alphonse  George,  Bishop  Bradley 
H.S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Brother  Aubert  Harrigan,  1082  Campbell 
Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Brother  Austin,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Cal. 

Brother  Berard,  41  Temple  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Brother  Brendan,  186  N.  6  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Brendan,  -4403  Frederick  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Brother  Camillus,  41  Butler  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Carl,  650  Grand  Concourse,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Charles  Raymond,  60  13  St.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 

Brother  Christian,  421  E.  Willow  St.,  Syra- 
cUse  N.  Y. 

Brother  Christopher  Brendan,  Bish.  Bradley 
H.S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Brother  Cornelius  McDonnell,  Iona  C.,  New 

R ochell 6  ^  Y 

Brother  Cronan,  191  French  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Brother  D.  Jeremy,  8605  Cheltenham  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brother  Denis,  St.  Jos.  H.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Brother  Dionysius,  Good  Counsel  H.  S., 
Wheaton,  Md. 

Brother  Edwin,  Xaverian  C.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Brother  Francis,  Bish.  Laughlin  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Francis  K.  Barry,  300  Broadway, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Brother  Francis  Michaud,  923  Madison  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Giles,  St.  Joseph  Prep.,  Bardstown, 
Ky. 

Brother  Harold,  Gilmour  Acad.,  Gates  Mills, 
Ohio 

Brother  Henry,  200  Clinton  Ave.,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Hildeberte,  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Brother  Hubert,  La  Salle  Military  Academy, 
Oakdale,  N.  Y. 

Brother  J.  A.  McRae,  Bro.  Rice  H.  S.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Brother  J.  G.  Castellanos,  935  Iverson  St., 
Salinas,  Cal. 

Brother  James  X.  Dunphy,  Cardinal  Farley 
military  Acad.,  Rhineclifî,  N.  Y. 
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Brother  Leopold  Taillon,  St.  Joseph  U., 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

Brother  Lorenzo,  597  Pleasant  St.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Brother  Ramon,  Xaverian  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  9, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Robt.  Bisaillon,  St.  Agnes  H.  S., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Théophile,  15  E.  81  St.,  New  York 
28,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Wilfred,  St.  Xavier  H.  S.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Broughan,  Rev.  L.  W.,  3160  Gaul  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  34,  Pa. 

Browman,  Andra,  7314  Willow  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Brown,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Homer,  Ill. 

Brown,  David  W.,  2955  Vineyard  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  R.  8,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  E.,  6  Lincoln  Ave.,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  M.,  San  Diego  State  C.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  S.,  242  Roswell  Ave.,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

Brown,  Estelle  C.,  Wallburg  H.  S.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Grace  D.,  Sr.  High  School,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Brown,  Harcourt,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Helen,  High  School,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Jr.,  S.  Kent  School,  S. 
Kent,  Conn. 

Brown,  Julia  Z.,  600  Laurelton  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Katherine  P.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Louise  S.,  207  W.  N.  W.  Highway, 
Barrington,  Ill. 

Brown,  M.  Gordon,  St.  Dept,  of  Educ.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Brown,  Margaret  V.,  322  Boat  St.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Brown,  Marie  C.,  929  Bellerive  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Brown,  Mary,  99  Naniluna  Dr.,  Wailuku,  Haw¬ 
aii 

Brown,  Miriam,  85  Chestnut  St.,  Cooperstown, 

Brown,  Mrs.  Stanford,  3174  Merrill,  Royal 
Oak,  Mich. 

Brown,  Valerie  P.,  2705  13th  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Browne,  Dorothy  I.,  Rte  3,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Browne,  Jane,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Brownell,  A.  Gow,  Bd.  of  Educ.  Bldg.,  Niagn 
ra  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brueckmann,  Eliz.  P.,  High  School,  Selbyville, 
Del. 

Bruel,  Andrée,  55  Leighton  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Bruggeman,  Robert  J.,  618  Cauley  PL,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio 

Brugmans,  Henri  L.,  Hofstra  C.,  Hempstead 
N.  Y. 

Brugmans,  Linette,  Queens  C.,  Flushing,  N.  Y 

Brule,  Darilla  T.,  163  Chestnut  St.,  Central 
Falls,  R.  I. 

Brun,  Mary  F.,  35  E.  20  St.,  Merced,  Cal. 

Brunaud,  Lydie,  Emma  Willard  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brundidge,  Flora  F.,  187  W.  Park  Ave.,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C. 

Bruneau,  Rolande,  Mem.  High  School,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Brunetti,  Christine  H.,  182  Pulteney  St.,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. 

Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  24  Barbara  Lane,  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Bruno,  Mya  T.,  16511  Muirland,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Brussel-Smith,  Mildred,  328  Cherry  St.,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Bryant,  Priscilla,  28  Lancaster  Ct.,  Wilming 
ton,  Del. 

Bryner,  Va.  C.,  1425  Harvard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Rte  1,  Newland,  N.  C. 

Buchanan,  Margaret,  4118  Garrott,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Bucholz,  Clifford  E.,  101  1st  St.,  Blooming- 
dale,  Ill. 

Buckham,  Laura  T.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Buckley,  Anne,  310  Mohawk  St.,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 

Buckley,  Ruth  E.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Buckshaw,  Elizabeth,  36  E.  66th  St.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

Buda,  Robert,  420  E.  64  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buhl,  Isabelle,  Millsboro,  Del. 

Bujilla,  Bernardine,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  Sask. 

Bulluck,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Henderson  Inst.,  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 

Bumbesti,  Andrée  M.,  Trinity  C.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Bump,  Flora,  91  Westwood,  Akron,  Ohio 

Bundy,  Jean  D.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Bundy,  Mrs.  Vernon,  2250  E.  Elm,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Ind. 

Bunker,  Flora  A.,  1913  Hope  Rd.,  Santa  Fé, 
N.  M. 

Bunnell,  Eleanor,  50  Madison  St.,  Franklin, 
Pa. 

Burch,  Janet  H.,  17  Danker  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Dolores  M.,  57  Prospect  St.,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Bur  don,  Emily,  8  Allston  St.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Burge,  Harriet  J.,  326  Washington  St.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa. 

Burgess,  Rebekah,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Burgess,  Rheba,  3514  Elmore  PL,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Burgess,  Robert  M.,  Montana  State  U.,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

Burgevin,  Caroline,  65  Wesley  Ave.,  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Mary  S.,  30  Fanning  St.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Burke,  Mary  V.,  65  5th  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Burkett,  G.  J.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Burkhardt,  Frederick  R.,  Fairview  Terr., 
Unionville,  Conn. 

Burks,  J.  F.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Burleigh,  Ethel  B.,  Box  1619,  Oil  Center  Sta., 

L3.f&ycttc  La 

Burlow,  Elinor  Y.,  90  Welland  Rd.,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass. 

Burnett,  Andrew  H.,  909  Arbolado  Rd.,  San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  Cal. 

Burns,  Annette,  Jr.  High  School,  Lebanon, 
N.  H. 

Burns,  Arthur  J.,  66  Harvard  Ave.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

Burns,  Arthur  L.,  McCallie  School,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Term. 

Burns,  David  J.,  St.  Dept.  Educ.,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Burns,  Jessica,  2907  Broadway,  N.E.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Burns,  Joseph,  3011  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Burns,  Wm.  L.,  Jr.,  1107  Plaza  Dr.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Burns,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Box  186,  Canaan,  N.  II. 

Buron,  Gaston  N.,  U.S.C.G.  Academy,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Burroughs,  Miriam  J.,  W.  H.  Reg.  H.  S 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Burt,  Ruby  M.,  H.  S.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 
Burton,  Frances,  2511  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Burton,  Virginia,  Jr.  High  School,  Golden, 
Colo. 

K.,  306-37  St.,  S.E.,  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 

Bushala,  Mary,  1375  Somerset,  Grosse  Pointe 
Mich. 

Buskirk,  Anne,  Sr.-Jr.  High  School,  Junction 
City,  Kans. 

Bussard,  Dorothy  K.,  200  W.  Central  Ave., 
Delaware,  Ohio 

Butcher,  Jean,  Box  E,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Buteau,  John  M.,  High  School,  Northampton, 
Mass. 


Butherus,  Mrs.  LeRoy,  1518  Skyline  Dr.,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr. 

Butler,  Claire  E.,  63  Overfield  Rd.,  E.  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 

Butler,  Harry  L.,  Franklin  &  Marshall  C.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Butler,  Marguerite  J.,  567  Crescent  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  Mary  E.,  636  Stratford  PL,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Butler,  Ruth  E„  457  E.  Maple,  Annville,  Pa. 

Buxbaum,  Marcella,  552  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Buzash,  Michael  D.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  C., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Bvam,  Edwin  C.,  88  So.  Main  St.,  Suffield, 
Conn. 

Byars,  Emilie  H.,  Manual  H.  S.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Byrd,  Corinne,  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Joanna  I.,  753  S.  Johnson  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 

Byrne,  Barbara,  Mission  Bay  H.  S.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 


Cacciatore,  Joseph  A.,  408  Southgate  Dr.,  Bel¬ 
leville,  Ill. 

Cadoux,  Remunda,  400  E.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Caefer,  Raymond  J.,  Sr.  High  School,  Welles¬ 
ley  Hills,  Mass. 

Cahill,  Mary,  5  Platt,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Cahill,  Timothy,  Carmelite  Jr.  Seminary,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Mass. 

Cailler,  Dianne  C.,  187  East  Ave.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

Cain,  Mrs.  Nelson  A.,  84-64  Little  Neck  Pkwv., 
Floral  Park,  N.Y. 

Calandra,  Michael,  Central  School,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  Constance,  501  Williams  Rd.,  Kelso, 
Wash. 

Caldwell,  Eunice,  Moultrie  H.  S.,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  S.  C. 

Caldwell,  Evelyn,  Rd.  5,  Akron  Rd.,  Lockpwt, 
N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  Virginia,  1600  S.W.  Salmon,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  (Vice-President) 

Câlin,  Wm.  C.,  33  S.  Main,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Callaway,  Va.  S.,  96  Locust  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  N.  Y. 

Calo,  Mrs.  Aldo  A.,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Cameron,  D.  Pierre  G.,  Ransom  Sch.,  Coco¬ 
nut  Grove,  Fla. 

Cameron,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.,  High  School,  Arca¬ 
dia,  Cal. 

Cameron,  John  W.,  3717  Madison,  Gary,  Ind. 

Cameron,  Peter  T.,  Mercersburg  Academy, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Camp.  Anita  H.,  63  Rossman  Dr.,  Webster, 
N.  Y. 

Campanaro,  Rose,  161  Ivy,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Anne  M.,  1248  Albion  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  26,  Ill. 


Campbell,  Barbara  M.,  6100  S.W.  28,  Miami 
55,  Fla. 

Campbell,  Cornelia,  Carson  Rd.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Campbell,  Emma,  3418  Mapledale  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Campbell,  Hugh,  Roxbury  Latin  Sch.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Campbell,  R.  H.,  Atlanta  U.,  Box  348,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Campbell,  Robert  R.,  232  Charlotte  Ave., 
Mooresvitle,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Rose,  5721  Seaman  Rd.,  Oregon  5, 
Ohio 

Candage,  Solon  J.,  Shady  Hill  Sch.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Canepa,  Eano  J.,  1612  Stetson  Ave.,  Modesto 
Cal. 

Canessa,  Mary  Lou,  125  Miller,  Wellsville. 
N.  Y. 

Canfield,  D.  Lincoln,  U.  of  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Cannon,  Barbara  E.,  2934  King,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Capretz,  Pierre,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Caprio,  August,  12  Berkeley  Rd.,  Springfield, 
N.  J. 

Cardew,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Cardina,  Joseph,  104  Bannock,  Akron,  Ohio 

Carduner,  Jean,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Carey,  A.  Virginia,  2801  Blvd.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Carey,  Hattie  M.,  207  Hearae,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Carey,  Helen  F.,  319  James  St.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

Carignan,  Helen  C.,  2609  W.  17,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Carignan,  Maurice  A.,  373  Harvard,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Carl,  Ralph  F.,  718  E.  Seminary,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Carleton,  Joyce,  Wilson  C.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Carlin,  Edith  R.,  67  McCash,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Carlisle,  Elizabeth  W.,  713  Springdale,  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C. 

Carlisle,  Marcus  A.,  1815  Coffin  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Carlsen,  Bernard  D.,  Box  481,  Cavalier,  N.  O 

Carlson,  Mrs.  Edwin  O.,  RFD  6,  Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Carlson,  Helen,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carlton,  Charles  M.,  Michigan  State  U.,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Carlut,  Charles,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Regional  Representative) 

Carman,  J.  Neale,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Carmody,  Francis  I.,  U.  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal. 

Carnes,  Mrs.  N.  R.,  1  Green,  Monticello,  Ga. 

Carney,  Helen  K.,  1420  S.  Knoxville,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Caron,  Alexis,  920  E.  Wooster,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Carpenter,  C.  W.  II,  110  East  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter,  Marjorie,  300  Carthage  PI.,  Trot- 
wood,  Ohio 

Carr,  Helen  H.,  1205  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Carr,  Madeleine,  2355  Leavenworth  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Carr,  Mary  Patricia,  1123  Madison,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Carre,  Jeffrey  J.,  RFD  1,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Carrel,  Louis,  Madison  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carrière,  Joseph  M.,  Box  3382,  Univ.  Sta., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Carrigan,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Sherrand,  W.  Va. 
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Carroll,  Naida  R.,  860  15  St.,  N.E.,  Salem, 
Ore. 

Carroll,  Mrs.  Ray,  Box  865,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Carroll,  Viola  M.,  154  North,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Carroll,  Wm.  M.,  5902  Idylwood,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Carse,  Eleanor  V.,  Ill  Stonegate,  Lake  Forest 
Ill. 

Carter,  A.  E.,  374  Somerset  W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill. 

Carter,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  416  E.  Main,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

Carter,  Gertrude  N.,  46  N.  Main,  Orono,  Me 

Carter,  Grace,  4201  Cathedral  Ave.  N.W., 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

Carter,  J.  D.,  C.  of  William  &  Mary,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Carter,  Marion,  Rte  1,  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Velma  E.,  Nutana  Coll.  Inst.,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask. 

Carter,  Wm.  Thomas,  Virginia  State  C.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Cartozian,  Gloria,  1500  Ontario,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cartwright,  Mrs.  Edward,  50  Orchard,  Ken- 
more,  N.  Y. 

Caruso,  Joseph  R.,  43-11  193  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Carvisiglia,  Conceltina,  54  Sheffield,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Casagrande,  Angelico  E.,  209  E.  Woodrow, 
Taft,  Cal. 

Casavant,  Henri  Aimé,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Me. 

Case,  Jeanne,  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt. 

Casey,  Anne  Fay,  Central  School,  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

Cashen,  Ellen  Barr,  Box  421,  College,  Alaska 

Cassal,  Renée,  12  Sias  Lane,  Milton,  Mass. 

Cassedy,  Mrs.  James  H.,  A.P.O.  271,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Cassidy,  Caroline  L.,  17  Prospect,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

Cassirer,  Thomas,  Smith  C.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Casson,  Mary,  Radford  School,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Castaneda,  James  A.,  Hanover  C.,  Hanover, 
Ind. 

Castille,  Jeanne  M.,  P.O.  Box  81,  Breaux 
Bridge,  La. 

Cateli,  Elena  B.,  3229  Baker,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Cattanès,  Hélène,  Smith  C.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Caul,  Edith  L.,  Churchville,  Pa. 

Caws,  Mary  Ann,  1235  Ohio,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Celhay,  Emma,  154  N.  Oval  Dr.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Celler,  Morton  M.,  Wabash  C.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Celozzi,  Louis,  66  Blueberry,  Avon,  Conn. 

Cera,  Raymond,  St.  Joseph  C.,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

Carmakian,  Marianne,  784  Cragmont,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Cerrito,  Terry,  High  School,  Solon,  Ohio 

Cerruti,  Antoinette,  1071  E.  29,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Cestre,  Gilbert,  2  Square  des  Aubades,  Marly- 
le-Roi,  (S.  &  O.),  France 

Chadwick,  Mary  R.,  624  Orange,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  U.  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Chaffee,  Helen,  High  School,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Elva  O.,  Lincoln  Academy,  New¬ 
castle,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  Geneva,  86  Court,  Houlton,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  1513  34  St.,  N.W.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Cuamberlin,  Gladys,  240  Halstead  Ave.,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin,  Lucy,  86  Court  St.,  Houlton,  Me 

Chamberlin,  Wells  F.,  5700  Kimback  Ave. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Chambers,  Frank  M.,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 
Mass. 

Chambers,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  St.  Andrews  Sch. 
St.  Andrews,  Tenn. 

Chambliss,  Audrey,  310  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Hope 
well,  Va. 

Chamii.ovitch,  Yvonne,  5138  Kenwood,  Indian 
apolis,  Ind. 

Champagne,  Marie  L.,  High  School,  Fitchburg 
Mass. 

Champigny,  Robert  J.,  Indiana  U.,  Blooming 
ton,  Ind. 

Champion,  Frances  T.,  Chadwick  School,  Roll 
ing  Hills,  Cal. 

Champlin,  David,  St.  Procopius  C.,  Lisle,  Ill 

Chandler,  Dorothy  S.,  36910  W.  Twelve  Mile 
Rd.,  Farmington,  Mich. 

Chandonnet,  Léonie  M.,  55  Halcyon  Rd.,  New 
ton  Center,  Mass. 

Changnon,  Pauline  E.,  807  W.  Illinois,  Urbana 

111. 

Chanover,  Pierre,  2450  Bragg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Chapat,  Juliette,  1601  N.  16,  Arlington,  Va. 

Chapdelaine,  Norman  J.,  27  Perrine,  Pittsfield 
Mass. 

Chapin,  Margaret  G.,  107  Jones  St.,  Lansing 
Mich. 

Chapman,  Charles,  108  Capen,  Windsor,  Conn 

Chapman,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  300  Sparks  Bldg 
Univ.  Park,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Jean,  659  Vistamont  Ave 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Charbonneau,  Leo  J.,  8  Houghton,  Worcester 
Mass. 

Charbonneau,  René,  U.  of  Montreal,  Mon 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Chard,  Harold  S..  144  Frederick  Ave.,  Fair 
view,  Nova  Scotia 

Charest,  Gerard,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich 

Charland,  Gustave  M.,  2029  Eleanor  Dr.,  Glen 
dale,  Cal. 

Charles,  Mary  Lane,  Earlham  C.,  Richmonc 
Ind. 

Charles,  Olive  M.,  Westtown  School,  Wes 
town.  Pa. 

Charpentier,  Irene,  2065  Hendrickson,  Brook 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Chary,  Louis,  15  Bonnie  Lane,  Massapequa 
N.  Y. 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan,  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 

Chase,  J.  Ardelle,  Arms  Academy,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Chase,  Judith  E.,  Box  38,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Chase,  Katherine  S.,  A.P.O.  224,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Chast,  George,  3801  18th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cheff,  Charles  O.,  16536  Cheyenne,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cherpack,  Clifton  C.,  1010  Minerva,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Chessex,  Jean-Charles,  U.  of  Washington,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Chester,  Dorothy  M.,  2268  S.  Gekeler,  Boise, 
Ida. 

Chestnut,  David  T.,  406  W.  Caracas  Ave., 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Chew,  Ethel,  413  Florence  Ave.,  Jenkintown 
Pa. 

Chiara,  James  A.,  116  Elmwood,  Hohokus 
N.  J. 

Chicoineau,  Jacques  C.,  731  Will  Ave.,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Chisholm,  Corning,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deer 
field,  Mass. 

Choate,  Isabel,  1729  N.  Independence,  Char 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Cholet,  Rita,  950  Twining  PL,  Webster  Grove 
Mo. 
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Choquette,  Charles  A.,  Colgate  U„  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  (Regional  Representative) 

Choquette,  Jeanne,  2791  S.  Grant,  Englewood, 
Colo. 

Choquette,  Oscar  R.,  Mem.  H.  S.,  Adams, 
Mass. 

Chramiec,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  2409  N.  Uptown  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Christenson,  Christy,  Graceland  C.,  Lamoni 
Iowa 

Christiansen,  Oriole,  Ringsted,  Iowa 

Christie,  Mary  S.,  1321  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Christofides,  C.  G.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Christopher,  Alma  D.,  801  N.  26,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Christopher,  Ida  H.,  606  Winding  Way,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky. 

Christy,  Pauline  W.,  4900  S.  Lindbergh,  St. 
Louis  Co.,  Mo. 

Chrysoikos,  Paul  N.,  1236  College  Ave.,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va. 

Chrystovvski,  Madeleine  A.,  Box  3,  Myers, 
N.  Y. 

Chu,  Catherine  N.,  117  Brookside,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

Churchill.  Gladys  G.,  2  Village  Apts.,  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.  H. 

Cioffari,  Vincenzo,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Ciotti,  Marianne  C.,  H.  S.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Claflen,  Marian  L.,  50  Broadway,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Clacett,  Marjorie  E.,  1645  Chestnut,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Clapper,  Ruth,  144  Grandview  Dr.,  Woods- 
town,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Beatrice  S.,  North  Carolina  C.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Charles  E.,  3427  Keswick  Ct.,  Cham- 
blee,  Ga. 

Clark,  E.  B.  Fred,  72  Park  Ave.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Clark,  Eliz.  E.,  640  Seneca  PI.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Clark,  Frances,  359  Adams,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Clark,  James,  E.  K.  Farms,  Orford,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Ruth  E.,  7  Marlborough,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Myrtle  St.,  Millis,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Katherine  A.,  U.  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Clark,  Katherine  M.,  220  W.  Thomas,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Clarke,  P.  W.,  High  School,  Moorfield,  W.  Va. 

Claudel,  Calvin,  Peter’s  H.  S.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Clawges,  W.  S.,  2309  Broom,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Clearwater,  Elizabeth,  Central  School,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cleaveland,  Mary  C.,6615  W.  Center,  Wauwa¬ 
tosa,  Wis. 

Cleaver,  Helen,  Sta.  Coll.,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo. 

Cletsz,  Gerard  P.,  State  College,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Ci  em,  Ruth  D.,  6000  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Clemens,  Mrs.  Ernest  R.,  511  Derstine  Ave., 
Lansdale,  Pa. 

Clement,  Ada.,  600  W.  218,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clement,  Besse,  1108  Chautauqua.  Norman, 
Okla. 

Clement,  Helen  D.,  180  Hilton  Ave.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 

Cleve,  Melitta,  106A  Martin  Lane,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  , 

Clifford,  Elizabeth,  1650  Ridgeview  Rd.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio 

Clifton,  Carolyn,  Hamilton  H.  S.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal. 


Clifton,  Ethel  D.,  16  Lytle  Dr.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Clinchard,  Johanna,  1506  Upland,  Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Clingan,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  463  Valley,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Clinton,  Clarissa  B.,  55  S.  Chenango,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 

Clothier,  Mrs.  M.  L..  312  S.  MacArthur,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla. 

Cloutier,  Paul  P.,  66  Ogden,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Coan,  Howard  R.,  Cranbrook  Sch.,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich. 

Coates,  Carrol  G.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Cobb,  Edna  N.,  1710  Indiana,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Cobb,  H.  Logan,  1058  W.  Center,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Cobb,  Lillian,  612  Lincoln  Terr.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Cobb,  Martha  K.,  117  Buckingham,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Richard,  2933  Cathedral  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cobb,  Walter  J.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Cobble,  Alice  D.,  612  W.  Hickory,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Kans. 

Coburn,  Vera,  315  S.  Blinois,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  Armande,  622  Payne,  Akron,  O. 

Cochrane,  Richard  B.,  1950  Haring,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Cockroft,  Donald  M.,  313  Linden,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Coelho,  Maria  Amelia,  767  Riverside,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.  J. 

Coggins,  Aileen,  Womans  C.,  Furman  U., 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Cohen,  Edward,  1293  E.  5,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Frieda,  119  Sprucewood,  Levittown 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Leon  J.,  12  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Murray,  1610  E.  102,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Cohendet,  Arna,  27  Gillett,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Coin,  Jeanette,  7312  35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Hgts., 
N.  Y. 

Colbert,  Ann,  1300  Louisiana,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Colby,  Lyndon  L.,  121  2nd  St.,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

Colby,  Sylvia,  Box  511,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Bernice,  271  David  Dr.,  Media,  Pa. 

Cole,  Mrs.  James  R.,  15  Milton  Ave.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Box  127,  Ridge  Spring, 
S.  C. 

Coleman,  Thelma  W.,  1208  N.W.  17th,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Coleman,  Wade  H.,  Box  6201,  University,  Ala. 

Coley,  Mary  Jo,  311  3rd  Ave.  N.,  Amory, 
Miss. 

Coilier,  Billie,  Rte  1,  Box  29,  Linden,  N.  C. 

Collignon,  Mrs.  Jean,  Douglass  Coll.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Collins,  Rev.  Christopher,  Holy  Cross  Prep. 
Sem.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  David  A.,  Murkland  Hall,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Collins,  Genevieve,  High  School,  Greer,  S.  C. 

Collins,  Louise  C.,  2230  32nd  Ave.  So.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Collins,  Marie  M.,  3208  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Collins,  Mary,  112  N.  Grove  Ave.,  Freeport, 
III. 

Collins,  Mary  P.,  12  Pierpont  St.,  Petersburg, 
W.  Va. 

Collins,  Thomas  W.,  91-50  191  St.,  Hollis, 
N.  Y 

Collins,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  H.  S.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  William  R.,  Star  Route,  Ravena, 
N.  Y. 
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Collopy,  Anne,  So.  St.  Paul  H.  S.,  So.  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Colman,  Charles  W.,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln  8,  Nebr. 

Colombo,  Ruth  W.,  83  Hemlock  Rd.,  Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Colton,  Faith  P.,  170  Forest  Rd.,  Glen  Rock, 
N.  J. 

Colvis,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  6562  Bradley  Ave.,  St. 
Louis  39,  Mo. 

Combe,  Guy  P.,  Box  202,  Oklahoma  C.  for 
Women,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Comelia,  Mary  Louise,  2613  Edgewood  Rd., 
Beachwood  Village,  Ohio 

Compton,  Bertha  L.,  313  George  Washington 
Way,  Richland,  Wash. 

Compton,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  722-12  Ave.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Cone,  Virginia  M.,  303  Breakspear  Rd.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Congleton,  Ethel,  108  Desha  Rd.,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Conley,  John  G.,  University  School,  Grosse 
Point  Woods,  36,  Mich. 

Conn,  Ann  E.,  73  Delaware  Rd.,  Kenmore  17, 
N.  Y. 

Conn,  Frank  D.,  29  Park  Vale  Ave.,  Allston 
34,  Mass. 

Connell,  Mrs.  Clyde  E.,  High  School,  Valdos¬ 
ta,  Ga. 

Connolly,  Eileen,  Cherry,  Ill. 

Connor,  Anastasia  B.,  3  Perkins  Manor,  Ja¬ 
maica  PI.  30,  Mass. 

Connors,  Vara  M.,  High  School,  Bristow,  Okla. 

Conquest,  Daisy  E.,  24  Dudley  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Conroy,  Helen  W.,  Garfield  H.  S.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Consodine,  Mary  A.,  10  Perkins  Manor,  Apt. 
3,  Jamaica  PI.  30,  Mass. 

Consolatore,  Vito  J.,  146  Maloy  Road,  West 
Haven  16,  Conn. 

Consoli,  Louise  R.,  82  Massachusetts  Ave.,  No. 
Andover,  Mass. 

Consolvo,  Adeline,  1635  Randolph  Rd.,  Schen¬ 
ectady  8,  N.  Y. 

Contini,  Pasquale,  241  S.  49,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pa. 

Contini,  Pasquale  A.,  59  and  Lancaster  Ave., 
Phila  31,  Pa. 

Conway,  Esther  B.,  1038  Chipeta  Ave.,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

Conwell,  Marilyn  J.,  Park  Dr.  Manor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa. 

Conyers,  Helen  S.,  Library,  Alamo,  Tenn. 

Cooch,  George,  High  School,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  21  Alton  St.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Cook,  Kenneth  W.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Cook,  Margaret,  1734  Coolidge  Rd.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Cool,  Louise  M.,  217  Pleasant  St.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 

Cooley,  Austin,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Coombs,  Adelaide,  172  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Coombs,  Denise,  Waldorf  School  of  Adelphi 
C.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Cooner,  Lois  W.,  266  Hydrick  St.,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Coons,  Florence,  Central  School,  Margaretville, 

Cooper,  Danielle  C.,  1750  N.  Serrano  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Cooper,  Helen,  4857  Reistertown  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  15,  Md. 

Cooper,  Michèle  A.,  2840  Northampton  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coots,  Ada  G.,  Cumming,  Fla. 


Cor,  Laurence  W.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Corbière,  Anthony  S.,  814  N.  21  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Corcoran,  Alice  M.,  C.  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 

Corcoran,  Helen,  3039  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  7,  D.  C. 

Corcoran,  Tressa  E.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Cordle,  Thomas  H.,  2420  Perkins  Rd.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Core,  Matilda,  245  Glendale,  Highland  Park  3, 
Mich. 

Corgan,  Margaret,  390  Ridge  Ave.,  Kingston, 
Pa. 

Corigliano,  Angeline,  267  Bay  10  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Cormier,  Louis,  Michigan  State  U.,  E.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

Cormier,  Raymond,  2075  El  Camino  Real,  Pa¬ 
lo  Alto,  Cal. 

Cornell,  Kenneth,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornell,  TenBroeck,  1471  Centre  St.,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

Cornhill,  Margaret,  1705  Jacquelyn,  Houston, 

26,  Tex. 

Cornish,  Ruth  M.,  Central  School,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. 

Corrado,  Frank,  777  Burnside  Ave.,  E.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Correal,  A.  Donald,  26  Glenn  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

Corsini,  N.  Q.,  Father  Ryan  H.  S.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cosby,  John  D.,  526  12  St.  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Cosentini,  Denise,  35-56  160  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Cosentini,  John  W.,  St.  John’s  U.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Cosgray,  Maxine  M,  Waite  H.  S.,  Toledo  5, 
Ohio 

Costello,  Kathryn  J.,  301  S.  Main,  Orange, 
Mass. 

Costoff,  Katherine  A.,  8411  Duncan,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Côté,  Dominic,  High  School,  Branford,  Conn. 

Côté,  Margaret  S.,  High  School,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Cote,  Norman,  R.,  965  Maple  Ave.,  Schenec¬ 
tady  7,  N.  Y. 

Côté,  Paul  E.,  5  Bushy  Hill  Lane,  Simsbury. 
Conn. 

Cote,  Robert  L.  A.,  Mt.  Everett  Reg.  Sch., 
Sheffield,  Mass. 

Coté,  Vivienne  F.,  17  Blaidsell  Ave.,  Pawtuc¬ 
ket,  R.  I. 

Cotillitta,  Agatha,  High  School,  West  Islip. 
N.  Y. 

Cotnoir,  Gabrielle,  120  Chelsea  Ave.,  Lone 
Branch,  N.  J. 

Cotten,  Mrs.  Rainsford  F.,  95  Springhurst  Rd. 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Cottone,  Beatrice  L.,  H.  S.  North,  Valiev 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Cottrell,  Mrs.  France,  P.O.  Box  29,  Whittier 
Calif. 

Couch,  J.  P.,  WCUNC,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Coudeyre,  Mrs.  Marcel,  6241  Gettysburg  PI. 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Coughlin,  Mrs.  George,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Coulanges,  Claude,  5825  Grassmere  Ln.,  Dal- 
Isis  5  Tex 

Coulet,  René,  17  Valley  Dell  Blvd.,  Kimber- 
ton,  Pa. 

Coult,  Clare,  57  Water  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Coulter,  Elizabeth,  5524  Norwood  Rd.,  Kan 
sas  City,  Kans. 

Count,  Ruth  G.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  Yori 

27,  N.  Y. 

Countryman,  Edith  D.,  20  RhinecliS  Rd. 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
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Courtemanche,  Harold  D.,  460  Main  St.,  Hud¬ 
son,  Mass. 

Courtin,  André,  41  rue  Sadi-Carnot,  Algiers, 
Algeria 

Courtines,  Pierre,  56-52  203  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Courtois,  Louise,  Chatham  Hall,  Chatham,  Va. 

Couture,  Rev.  Armand  A.,  Card.  Mindszenty 
H.  S.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Couture,  André  F.,  4153  Bannock  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Couture,  Louise,  2251  Welch  Rd.,  Walled 
Lake,  Mich. 

Couture,  Rita  L.,  302  Central  St.,  Central 
Falls,  R.  I. 

Couty,  Francis,  1670  Victoria  St.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y.. 

Coverdale,  Helen  L.,  134  Beach  St.,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

Covington,  Mary  L.,  2154  Temple  St.,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla. 

Cowper,  F.  A.  G.,  1017  Dacian  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Cowsert,  Helen,  Box  251,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Catherine  D.,  428  Laurel  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Cox,  Gabrielle  S.,  43  S.  Prospect  Ave.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Naomi,  W.  Mecklenburg  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Cox,  Queenie  T.,  High  School,  Virgie,  Ky. 

Coyne,  Edward  M.,  11-01  162  St.,  Whitestone, 
N.  Y. 

Crabb,  Isabel,  Friends  U.,  Wichita  12,  Kans. 

Craft,  Huguette  P.,  Southside  H.  S.,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Crafts,  Kathleen,  490  Main  St.,  Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Craig,  Barbara,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Craig,  Elizabeth,  610  No.  State  St.,  Jackson  2, 
Miss. 

Craig,  Linda  H.,  8017  Eastern  Ave.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Craig,  Ruth  P.,  Jr.  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Craighill,  Dorothy,,  729  Eastern  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Crain,  Margot,  5116  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City  12,  Mo. 

Crain,  W.  L.,  5116  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas 
City  12,  Mo. 

Cramer,  Anne  M.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Crandall,  Louise  F.,  22  Redbrook  Rd.,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  Christina  R.,  20  E.  Buena  Ventura, 
Colo.  Springs,  Col. 

Crane,  Rufus  S.,  Jr.,  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Crawford,  Frances  M.,  Washington  H.  S., 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  E.  Henderson  H.  S., 
Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 

Creed,  Mrs.  V.  M.,  425  Maverick  St.,  San  An¬ 
tonio  1,  Tex. 

Creighton,  A.  J.,  Loras  C.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Creighton,  Douglas  G.,  U.  of  Western  Onta¬ 
rio,  London,  Ontario 

Creore,  Frances,  18550  29  St.  N.E.,  Seattle  55, 
Washington 

Cressey,  Germaine,  16  Seymour  St.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Criminale,  Leonard  R.,  Elmira  C.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Crocker,  Lester  G.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land  6,  Ohio 

Crombie,  Jeanne  E.,  3420  Ave.  K,  Brooklyn 
10,  N.  Y. 

Cromie,  Ann  G.,  7  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Cromley,  Katherine,  829  Ave.  C,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Cronin,  John  W.,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


Cronin,  Mary  J.,  308  Nelson  Ave.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cronmiller,  Bruce,  Jr.,  Lawrence  C.,  Apple- 
ton,  Wise. 

Crooks,  Hélène  M.,  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s 
Coll.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Crosby,  Sarah  B.,  West  Virginia  State  C„  In¬ 
stitute,  W.  Va. 

Cross,  Ephraim,  City  College  of  N.  Y.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Cross,  Marguerite,  Lewis  &  Clark  H.  S.,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

Croteau,  Arsène,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Bryte  K.,  Rte  5,  Salisbury, 

Crowell,  Howard  W.,  7  Walnut  St.,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

Cru,  Yvonne,  518  W.  50  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Crumb,  Elise,  111  S.  Third  St.,  Bardstown,  Ky. 

Crumrine,  Mattie  E.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Cruse,  Helen,  215  S.  10  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Cuffari,  Antonio  J.,  280  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Culhane,  Alice  V.,  9  Clark  St.,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Cummings,  George  A.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Cummings,  Helen  M.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Cummins,  Anita,  15815  Ashton,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cummins,  Dorothy,  8  E.  Woodhound  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Cunico,  Mariette,  1704  Park  S.W.,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M. 

Cunningham,  Helen  M.,  High  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Vt. 

Cunningham,  Joan  H.,  3546  T  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cunningham,  Mary,  43  Newton  PI.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Cuomo,  Rosemarie,  45  Woodin  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Curcio,  Louis  L.,  Hollins  College,  Va. 

Curlee,  Eloise  V.,  121  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Curry,  Barbara  L.,  213  Woodridge  Rd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Curry,  Jeanne  G.,  3304  Moline  Rd.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Curry,  Ruth,  615  Ave.  No.,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Curtin,  Brendan,  SUI,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Curtin,  Margaret  R.,  23  Tucker  St.,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

Curtis,  Emmy  D.,  4846  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Cushing,  Irene,  Whitcomb  H.  S.,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Cushman,  Lilah  R.,  Baldwin  Gardens,  Bald¬ 
win,  N.  Y. 

Cushman,  Mary  W.,  15  Sunset  Terr.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford  7,  Conn. 

Czajkowa,  May,  5012  42  St.  So.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Dabney,  Lancaster  E.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Dacey,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  605  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Daggett,  Malcolm  D.,  U.  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Daohlian,  N.  Y.,  310  N.  Lansdowne,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Dahl,  L.  C.,  Rte.  5,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dahmer,  Ruth  C.,  909  W.  Alamos,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

Daigle,  Bernadette  P.,  20  McLaughlin,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Daigle,  Thomas  J.,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 
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Dailey,  Sarah  B.,  6  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 

Mass , 

Dale,  John  B.,  10085  Gulph  Rd.,  Conshohoc- 
ken,  Pa. 

Dai.eki,  Judith  A.,  East  H.  S.,  Green  Bay, 
Wise. 

Dallas,  Dorothy,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Dally,  Elizabeth,  113  Dinsmore  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Daly,  James  J.,  Jr.  High  School,  Edgewater, 
N.  J. 

Daly,  Mary  R.,  High  School,  Branford,  Conn. 

Daly,  Thomas  J.,  O’Connell  Seminary,  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass. 

Dame,  Denna,  309  N.  Main,  Dawson  Springs, 
Ky. 

Damtecki,  Marcella,  Box  807,  Bridgehampton, 
N.  Y. 

Damin,  Margaret,  15794  Northlawn,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dandliker,  John  D.,  San  Diego  C.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Danforth,  Wm.  C.,  1619  Park  Ave.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  s.  C. 

D’Angelo,  Domenico,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Daniel,  George  B.,  Jr.,  U.  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Daniels,  Jas.  H.,  2846  Clayton  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Daniels,  Rachel,  Jr.  High  School,  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kans. 

D’Annunzio,  Mildred,  10  Manor  Dr.,  W.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Darcey,  John  M.,  Colebrook  Rd.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Dardenne,  Roger  K.,  5500  Sixteen  St.,  N.  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

D’Arlon,  Benedict,  735  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Darmon,  Armand,  Cath.  Mem.  H.  S.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis. 

Darsigny,  Leo  P.,  355  Worcester  St.,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass. 

Dart,  Dorothy,  Milwaukee-Downer  Coll,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Daudelin,  Priscilla,  275  Wood.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

D’Auria,  Nancy,  49  Prospect,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Davey,  Cynthia  S.,  29  College  PI.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

David,  Jean  F.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Davidoff,  Mark  I.,  High  School,  Lake  Mohe- 
gan,  N.  Y. 

Davidowitch,  Catherine,  1270  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Hugh  M.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.  H. 

Davidson,  Marthe,  736  Main,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Davidson,  Phyllis  H.,  151  Pine  St.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Davies,  Diane,  20  Ridge  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Davies,  Sarah,  540  Broadway,  Oneida,  N  Y 

Davies,  Mrs.  T.  R„  742  S.  Durbin  St.,  Casper! 
Wyo. 

Davin,  Ursula  T.,  15  Brookwood  Dr.,  Latham 
N.  Y. 

Davis,  Adeline  A.,  3790  Waverly  Ave.,  Sea- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Andrew,  4844  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans. 
La.  ’ 

Daats,  Dorothy  N.,  2647  Thirteenth  St.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky. 

Davis,  Esther  P.,  4915  Chevy  Chase  Blvd., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Davis,  Gail  H.,  623  N.  E.  61,  Miami,  Fla. 

Davis,  Gerard  M.,  Hampden  St.,  Chester,  Mass 

Davis,  James  B.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Davis,  Jeanne  R.,  6029  London  Rd.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Davis,  Lillie  B.,  801  W.  Thomas  St.,  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Davis,  Lucille,  249  Millville  Ave.,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Davis,  Margaret  B.,  816  Quincy  Ave.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Davis,  Mildred  I.,  RFD  1,  Box  231,  W.  War¬ 
wick,  R.  I. 

Davis,  Pauline  A.,  30  Plaza  Sq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Davis,  Yvonne  G.,  1600  Welch  PI.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Davison,  Hortense,  310  Maplewood  Dr.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

Davison,  Robert  O.,  5797  37  Ave.  N.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Dawson,  Eugene  K.,  1280  Manor  Park,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio 

Deacon,  Mary  I.,  1848  Pandosy  St.,  Kelowna, 
B.  C. 

Dean,  Ruth  J.,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

De  Angeli,  Edna,  105  First  Ave.,  Collegeville, 
Pa. 

Deberry,  Margie  J.,  Walker  H.  S.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Debicki,  Mrs.  Andrew  P.,  928  8th  Ave.,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa 

Debly,  Marye,  1817  Springfield  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

De  Boer,  Mirte,  5358  Inglewood  Blvd.,  Culver 
City,  Calif. 

De  Carlo,  Louis  J.,  3575  Main  Hiway,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Decker,  Henry  W.,  U.  of  California,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Decker,  Samuel  N.,  High  School,  Shorewood, 
Wis. 

Detock,  Jean,  1438  Armacort,  Los  Angeles, 

De  Coster,  Cyrus,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Dedinsky,  Brucya  L.,  George  School,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 

Dedmond,  Frederick  H.,  Morgan  State  C.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

DeDomenico,  Anthony  F.,  321  Maverick,  E. 
Boston,  Mass. 

de  Domenico,  Suzanne,  12  E.  89  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Deegan,  Eleanor,  Wilbur  Cross  H.  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

De  Gere,  Helen  A.,  59  Main,  Kingston,  Mass. 

Degner,  Helen,  28500  Harvard  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

de  Gravelines,  K.  L.  F.,  U.  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Déguisé,  Pierre  E.,  Connecticut  C.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Deitz,  Patricia,  401  W.  Graham,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

de  Jonge,  H.,  Bluffton  C.,  Bluffton,  Ohio 

deJongh,  Wm.  F.,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

°NL YFONTAINE’  GU1CS  E'’  2  Liberty’  °ssining, 

Delakas,  Daniel  L.,  Ripon  C.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

De  la  Menardière,  C.,  113  Juanita  Dr.,  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala. 

De  Lancey,  De  Vaux,  Phillips  Exeter  Acade¬ 
my,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

de  Lancey,  Livingstone,  Metairie  Park  Co.  Day 
Sch.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Delano,  Lucile  K.,  Winthrop  C.,  Rock  Hill, 

s.  c. 

de  la  Torre,  Roberto,  San  Lazaro  1001  Altos, 
La  Habana,  Cuba 

Delattre,  Pierre  M.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo.  (Regional  Representative) 
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De  La  Vega,  Gloria,  1360  N.W.  9th  Ave., 
Miami,  Ra 

Del  Carmen,  Rosa,  1553  Femway  Dr.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

De  Line,  Elizabeth,  Box  232,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Delmez,  Albert  J.,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

DeLong,  Alice,  912  Walnust  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Del  Pizzo,  Louis,  1333  Greenwood  St.,  Canon 
City,  Colo. 

DeMaudillt,  Marie,  6802  Quincy  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Dembitz,  Grace  R.,  3414  Garfield  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

De  Mello,  Annette  L.,  1068  Rockdale  Ave., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Demers,  Beatrice,  30  Beech  St.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Demorest,  Don  L.,  409  E.  Royal  Forest  Blvd., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Demorest,  Harriet,  924 y2  Fifth  Ave.  N.,  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa 

Demorest,  J.  J.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

De  Nagy,  Kate,  Happy  Valley  School,  Ojai, 
Cal. 

De  Neufville,  Mrs.  Albert,  221  Wall  St.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

De  Neufville,  Robert,  Jr.  College,  Boise, 
Idaho 

Denevan,  Win.,  914  5th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Puyallup, 
Wash. 

Denger,  Mary,  805  Majorca,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Denio,  Ruth  O.,  Sandymount,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Denning,  Joseph  H.,  Box  22,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 

Denoeu,  Francois,  8  Parkway,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dénommé,  Robert  T.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

De  Noyon,  Edward  R.,  44  Burton  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

De  Paola,  Peter,  133  Davis  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

De  Pass,  Donald  D.,  664  Sweet  Home  Rd., 
Fppprtsvillp  M  Y 

De  Peaux,  Rev.  R.  C.,  St.  Norbert  Coll.,  W. 

Dg  pere  wise. 

De  Petra,’  Yvette,  Box  2927,  Carmel,  Calif. 

DePoutiloff,  Hélène,  204  White  Horse  Pike, 
West  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Dereus,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  High  School,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

De  Rochefort,  Guy  L.  G.,  2035  Sherman 
Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

De  Sauges,  Marguerite  V.,  St.  Mary  of  the 
Woods  C.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Desautels,  Alfred,  Holy  Cross  C.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Desberg,  Dan,  1675  N.  21  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

De  Schweinitz,  George,  508  W.  Union  Blvd., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

de  Schweinitz,  Margaret,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Descours,  John  R.,  8  Stuyvesant,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Des  Garennes,  Cecile,  14  E.  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

des  Garennes,  Marie-Louise,  14  E.  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

De  Shazo,  Marian  F.,  1111  W.  Mulberry  St., 
Denton,  Tex. 

Des  Jardins,  Adolph,  47  Laurel  St.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Desmé,  Robert,  Polytech.  Prep.  Country  Day., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D’Esopo,  Oscar,  18  Willow  St.,  Roslyn  Hts., 
N.  Y. 

Desroches,  Richard  H.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Desrosiers,  Albert  J.,  8417  Holy  Cross  PL,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Destler,  Jean  Marie,  Box  322,  Greenlawn, 
N.  Y. 


De  Survilliers,  Mme.,  440  E.  79  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Desuze,  Jacqueline,  215  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

De  Thierry,  H.  M.,  Marymount  Coll.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Deti,  Daniel  V.,  Casper  C.,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Devany,  Dorothy,  34  State  St.,  W.  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

Devaud,  Jean,  333  Highland  Ave.,  Lombard, 

de  Villèle,  Madeleine,  565  Chase  Parkway, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Devine,  E.  John,  Jr.,  66  Cooper  St.,  Agawam, 
Mass. 

de  Vlaming,  Mrs.  Cornelis,  318  W.  7  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Dewart,  Gordon  R.,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

DiBartolo,  Ferdinand,  731  City  Hall,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dick,  Dorothy,  606-1/2  Maple  Ave.,  La  Porte, 
Ind. 

Dickar,  Miriam,  751  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Dickens,  Joyce  G.,  417  N.  6,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  221  S.  Reese  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyo. 

Didcoct,  Mrs.  Glenn,  1022  28  PI.  S.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Diefenbacher,  Laura  M.,  369  Hawthorne  St., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Di  Giambattista,.  Ellen,  Ramsey  H.  S.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Di  Giore,  Miss  R.  M.,  460  Bliss  Rd.,  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

di  Giulso,  Eleanor,  Cooley,  H.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dill,  Carolyn  M.,  U.  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Del. 

Dillard,  Mabel  M.,  Charles  Drew  School, 
Madison,  N.  C. 

Diller,  George  E.,  Hopson  Rd.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

Dillhof,  Mrs.  Alfred,  146  Henry  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Dimick,  Eleanor,  20  Rowsley  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Dimmick,  Marcella,  High  School,  Hellertown, 
Pa. 

Dimond,  Mrs.  John,  3520  S.W.  93  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Dinbergs,  Ruth  B.,  4517  Butterworth  PI.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dines,  Tyson,  Jr.,  Colorado  Academy,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Dingler,  Mrs.  Lamar,  642  S.  Lakeshore,  Lake 
Village,  Ark. 

Dionne,  Rev.  Robt.  J.,  Marist  C.,  Framingham 
Center,  Mass. 

DiPalma,  Catherine,  40-12  76  St.,  Jackson 
Hgts.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Dipper,  Joseph,  11  Seaman  Ave,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dirstine,  Florence  L.,  1640  Windermere  Dr., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Dishy,  Linda  P.,  1011  Neilson  St.,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  C.  J.,  North  Georgia  C.,  Dahlonega, 
Ga. 

Dismukes,  Judith  L.,  High  School,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

DiSteffano,  Guy,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Ditman,  Elva  V.,  3310  Rose  Kemp  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Dix,  George  M.,  Princeton-Lawrence  Rd.,  Lawr- 
enceville,  N.  J. 

Dixon,  Anna  Mae,  462  S.  Ingram,  Henderson, 
Ky. 
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Dixon,  Dorothy  E.,  2023  Kirkwood  Ave.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Dixon,  Richard,  2000  Marine  St.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Dobbin,  M.  Annette,  112  Schermerhorn  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dobens,  Pauline  M.,  High  School,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Dobsevage,  Jane  C.,  R.  1.  Georgetown,  Conn. 

Dodds,  Mrs.  George,  201  N.  Mill  St.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  „ 

Doerfler,  Madeleine  M.,  215  E.  Mills  Ct., 
Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Doering,  Mrs.  E.,  15  Terrace  Ave.,  Riverside, 
Conn. 

Doherty,  Joseph  C.,  85  Mecklenburg  St.,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  Can. 

Doherty,  Thomas  W.,  Lindenwood  Coll.,  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Doiron,  Léo  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Anti- 
gonish,  N.  S. 

Dolan,  Marguerite,  4176  N.  Cogwell  Rd.,  El 
Monte,  Cal. 

Dolese,  Marie,  2456  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dolfie,  Elvera,  Box  58,  Dunlevy,  Pa. 

Dolin,  Christian,  518  W.  Broadway,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio 

Dolley,  Mira  L.,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Dolphin,  Joan  L.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Domowitz,  Julius  H.,  High  School,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho 

Donaghy,  Louise,  4425  N.  36  St.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Donaldson,  Ruth,  Ore.  Community  H.  S.,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Ill. 

Donati,  Richard,  High  School,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

Dondo,  Mathurin,  Box  213,  Wailuku,  Maui, 
Hawaii. 

Donley,  Mrs.  M.  O.,  713  Cherry  Ave.,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Donnelly.  Dorothy,  1718  S.  Harris,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Mo. 

Donnelly,  Mary  F.,  Sch.  of  Holy  Child,  Suf- 
fern.N.  Y. 

Donohue,  Robert  J.,  Mills  H.  S.,  Millbrae, 
Calif. 

Donovan.  Charles,  368  Sweeny  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Doolittle,  Constance  B.,  Indian  Mt.  Sch., 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

D’Oraze.  Carolyn,  423  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester,  Elizabeth,  Northfield  Sch.  for 
Girls.  E.  Northfield,  Mass. 

Dore,  Marguerite  B.,  829  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dorfman,  Eugene,,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dorland,  Claudia,  Sioux  Falls  C.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. 

Dorsey,  Gladys  M.,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Dostal,  Naida  M.,  16252  Steel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dostert,  L.  E.,  Inst,  of  Lang.  &  Linguistics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Doty,  Mrs.  H.,  P.,  11  Euclid  Ave.,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Douds,  Edith  B.,  Albright  Coll.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Dougherty,  David  M.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene, 
Ore.  (Regional  Representative) 

Dougherty,  Lucile  P.,  127  Bruce  St.,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Earl,  853  McKnight  Rd.,  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  Mo. 

Douglas,  Eva  H.,  165  Girard  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Douglas,  Grover  J.,  Upper  Iowa  U.,  Fayette, 
Iowa 


Douglas,  Kenneth  N.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Douglas,  Louise,  122  S.  Erwin  St.,  Darlington, 
S.  C. 

Douglass,  Edith,  49  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

Douglass,  Henry  H.,  KUA,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Dow,  Neal,  2252  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dowd,  Marcelle  F.,  77  Mawney  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Dowden,  Mary  V.,  913  4  St.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Dowdeswell,  Helen  E.,  65  Fletcher  Ave.,  Val¬ 
ley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Dowling,  John  C.,  Texas  Technical  C.,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex. 

Downes,  Mrs.  Meta  M.,  Ill  Holland  Ave., 
Westover,  W.  Va. 

Downey,  Josephine,  Johnson  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Downs,  John  A.,  370  S.  Pope  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Dracoulis,  Christine,  161  West  86  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Draffehn,  Perley  O.,  Columbus,  N.  D. 

Drago,  Philip,  1088  Rhinelander  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Drake,  G.  Francis,  Washington  &  Lee  U.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va. 

Dragonas,  Phyllis  J.,  23  Appleton  Ave.,  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass. 

Drans,  Jean.  534  Fruit  Hill  Ave.,  No.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Drapatin,  Robert  E.,  Crosby  H.  S.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Draper,  H.  O.,  Indian  Springs  Sch.,  Helena, 
Ala. 

Draper,  Helen,  Longwood  Coll.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Draper-Savage,  Edward,  Moorefields,  Hillsboro, 
N.  C. 

Dreier,  Annette  M.,  1216  Powderhorn  Terr.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dreyfus,  Hattie,  1188  Grand  Concourse,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Dreyfuss,  Roger,  309  Westwood  Ave.,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 

Driscoll.  Wm.  J.,  435  Anderson  St.,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

Dryer,  Marian,  14  Beach  Rd.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Dubnick,  Frances,  238  E.  54  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dubois,  Yvon  R.,  Assumption  Prep.  Sch.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Dubosclard,  Paul,  122  N.  Anita  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Duchesneau,  Joseph  A.,  422  Highland  Terr., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Ducretel,  Pierre  R.,  7  Hamilton  PL,  Clinton, 
N,  Y. 

Dudek,  Rev.  Berard,  1833  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dudley,  Carole  Ann,  169  Melbourne  St.,  Ves¬ 
tal,  N.  Y. 

Dudley,  Ira.,  Fullerton  Jr.  Coll.,  Huntington 
Park  Cal. 

Duet,  Paul  A.,  Box  70,  Magnolia,  Ark. 

Duffy,  George  E.,  2411  Ave  A.,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Dufour,  L.  P.,  High  School,  Moreanville,  La. 

Dufrenoy,  Marie-Louise,  228  Union  St.,  Ber¬ 
keley,  Cal. 

Dugas,  Donald  G.,  275  S.  Main  St.,  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn. 

Duhamel,  Alfred  D.,  215  Hersom  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Duisit,  Lionel  R.,  1352  Acton  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Dujack,  Naomi,  511  Parkside  Blvd.,  Massa- 
pequa,  N.  Y. 

Duke,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Box  161,  Alvin,  Tex. 

Duke,  Francis,  University  Station,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 
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Dulmage,  Ruth  E.,  9604  Hilltop  Rd.,  Bellevue. 
Wash. 

Dumas,  S.  Muller,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Dumm,  Ruth,  2197  25  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Dumm,  Ruth  O.,  1  Stewart  St.,  Trafford,  Pa. 

Dumont,  Jean-Louis,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  307,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Dunaway,  Agnes,  930  E.  Knapp  St.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise. 

Dunbar,  Harry  B.,  44  Prospect  St.,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Basil  M.,  Jr.,  141  Oakwood  Ave., 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Duncan,  Phillip,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Duncan,  R.  M.,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex. 

Dunham,  Barbara  J.,  18  Gilman  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Dunlap,  Helen,  1817  Morningside  Dr.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Dunlop,  Jeanne,  54  N.  Clinton  Ave.,  Bay 
Shore,  N.  Y. 

Dunn,  David  L.,  1290  W.  17  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Dunn,  John  F.,  St.  Peter’s  C.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Dunn,  Lydie  P.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Dunne,  Constance  C.,  Two  Mile  Rd.,  Elm¬ 
wood,  Conn. 

Dunning,  Gilbert  E.,  940  King  St.,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Dunstan,  R.  T.,  Greensboro  Coll.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Dupriez,  Bernard,  45  Rue  d’Hurtebise,  Binche, 
Belgium 

Durand,  Charles,  104-07  Metropolitan  Ave., 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Durden,  John  D.,  4738  Everhart  Dr.,  N.  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio 

Durkee,  Irene  H.,  106  Bellevue  Ave.,  Rutland, 
Vt. 

Durkin,  Helen  M.,  Emerson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio 

Durkin,  Margaret  W.,  Sr.  High  School,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont. 

Durkin,  Richard  J.,  Vineyard  Ave.,  Chatham, 
Mass. 

Durnin,  Phyllis  M.,  2438  E.  Whitton,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Duryee,  Margaret,  High  School,  Irvington, 
N.  J. 

Duryee,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  135  Main  St.,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

Dushane,  Eleanor  R.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Dutreau,  Frances  L.,  509  Oakdale  Dr.,  Okla. 
City,  Okla. 

Du  Val,  Hélène  C.,  311  W.  Ave.,  Jenkintown, 

Pa. 

Duval,  Thaddeus,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkmtown, 
Pa. 

Duvall,  Betty  M.,  2968  Birch  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dwinell,  Marcia,  George  School,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

Dworski,  Sylvia  D.,  Wilkes  Coll.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Dyck,  Wilma,  Scottsburg,  Ind. 

Dyer,  Helen,  531  W.  Polo  Dr.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

Dykema,  Christine,  Youngstown  C.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio  „  _r  , 

Dykhuizen,  Adelaide,  1403  S.  Shore  Dr.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Mich. 


Eaddy,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Rt.  1,  Indiantown  Sch., 
Hemingway,  S.  C. 

Eames,  Frederick  R.,  24  Elm  Dr.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  _  ,  ,  .  T 

Earl,  Alice,  34-30  78,  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 


Earl,  Helen  C.,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Earl,  Vera,  923  E.  7  St.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Eary,  Ruth,  1317  Quarrier  St.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Easling,  Kathleen,  15  E.  Spring  St.,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Easter,  Frances,  820  Stewart  Ave.,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Limestone  C.,  Gaffney, 
S.  C. 

Eaton,  Esther  M.,  800  4  St.  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Eaton,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  900  Calif.  Ave.,  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont. 

Eaton,  Thelma  L.,  16  Flagg  Circle,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Ebanks,  Gerardo  M.,  Morehouse  C.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ebel,  Carolyn  W.,  Hunsicker  Rd.,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 

Ebert,  Isabelle  M.,  513  Norwich  Dr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Ebert,  Stanley  F.,  Academy  of  New  Church, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Echevarria,  Durand,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Eckberg,  Beatrice,  High  School,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Ecker,  Gloria,  1845  N.W.  Court,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Eckman,  Mrs.  Guy,  2327  York  Rd.  S.W.,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va. 

Eddington,  George  T.,  5801  Whittier,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Eddy,  Beryl  S.,  406  North,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  145  E.  15  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Eddy,  Paulette  G.,  7762  Speer  St.,  Huntington 
geacj1  C-cilif 

Ede,  Gertrude  A.,  80  W.  Eleventh  St.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Mich. 

Edmundson,  James  S.,  2000  Maurice  Ave.,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

Edsall,  H.  Linn.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edsall,  Thelma  D.,  3500  Mevel  PI.,  La  Cres- 
centa,  Cal. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Harold  E.,  1645  Jamestown  PI., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Helen  F.,  Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Edwards,  Octavia  N.,  243  E.  60  St.,  New  York, 


N.  Y. 

Edwardsen, 
N.  Y. 


Barbara  A.,  Rd.  2,  Canajoharie, 


Efinger,  Mrs.  Gerald,  Moses  Brown  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Egan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  700  Scarsdale  Ave., 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Eggan,  Orsel,  Underwood,  Minn. 

Ehrenfeld,  Sarah,  3953  N.  Maryland  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Eicher,  Yvonne,  5070  Fieldwood  Dr.,  Houston, 


±  CA, 

Eide,  Karen,  683  N.  6th  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Eiseman,  Minnie  J.,  707  Fairview  Ave.,  Liber- 
tyviUe,  Ill. 

Eisenstadt,  Ann,  505  Barnard  Hall,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Eldredge,  Howard  R.,  65  Mt.  Auburn  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eldridge,  Carey  D.,  4630  Osage  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Eldridge,  Louise  J.,  435  West  St.,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Elgin,  Helen  R.,  Landing  Rd.,  Miller  Place, 


Eliason,  Walter  J.,  237  Saratoga  Terr.,  Cle- 
menton,  N.  J. 

Elioplos,  Mary  M.,  5704  W.  Washington  Blvd., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Elliot,  Janet,  5415  Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash, 
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Elliott,  Jacqueline  C.,  656  W.  Brickley,  Hazel 
Park,  Mich. 

Elliott,  Jimmie  Lou,  1521  S.  St.  Louis,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Elliott,  Patricia  A.,  314  Kenan  Dorm,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Ellis,  Donald  A.,  New  Hampton  Sch.,  New 
Hampton,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Margaret  C.,  96  Taber  Ave.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Ellis,  Margery,  212  N.  University  St.,  Normal, 
Ill. 

Ellis,  Marjorie  L.,  481  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Ellis,  Robert,  213  E.  Baker  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ellis,  Roy,  Box  241,  Due  West,  S.  C. 

Ellison,  Reuben,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Ellison,  Ruth  E.,  Northfield  Sch.,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Ellsworth,  Ethel  S.,  1  Pearl  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Elmore,  Eleanor,  7736A  Wagner  Way,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Elston,  Sarah,  112  N.  Hays  Ave.,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Ely,  Colette,  270  Northridge  PI.,  Florissant, 
Mo. 

Embry,  J.  O.,  Southwestern  U.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Emerson,  Helen,  809  Blaine  St.,  McMinnville, 
Ore. 

Emery,  Dale  G.,  Cushing  Acad.,  Ashburnham, 
Mass. 

Emgarth,  Annette,  22  N.  State  St.,  Dover,  Del. 

Emond,  Norman  R.,  48  Green  St.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Emont,  Milton  D.,  61  Blvd.  du  Lycée,  Vanves, 
France 

Endacott,  Susan  D,,  7620  Draper  Ave.,  La 
Jolla,  Cal. 

Enea,  Norma,  25  Front  St.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Engborg,  Alan  R.,  Kents  Hill  Sch.,  Kents  Hill, 
Me. 

Engebretson,  Thelma,  1625  Gregory  Way, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Engerrand,  Jacques  J.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Engstrom,  A.  G.,  Box  32,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Epstein,  Audrey,  276  Dwight  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Epstein,  Margaret  M.,  Wheaton  C.,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Epting,  Mrs.  Carl,  High  School,  Anderson, 

S.  C 

Epting,  T.  E.,  Newberry  C.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Ericsson,  Joseph  V.,  3980  Avondale  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Eriksson,  Marguerite,  170  E.  Springettsbury 
Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Ermenc,  Marie  H.,  7514  W.  Center,  Wauwa- 
toss.  Wise 

Ernst’  Jeanne,  17  E.  89  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ernstein,  Josephine  C.,  High  School,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Errera,  David,  Lycée  de  Garçons,  Sousse,  Tunis 

Errigo,  Mrs.  Robert,  Sr.  High  School,  Clear¬ 
field,  Pa. 

Erselcuk,  Mrs.  Rolande,  2283  Union  St.,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Ervin,  Bernice,  Box  124,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

Erwin,  Aurel  M.,  Presbyterian  C.,  Clinton, 
S.  C. 

Escoffier,  Juliette,  121  Pemberton  Ave.,  Plain 
field,  N.  J. 

Esterer,  Mrs.  Burt,  517  Oswego  St.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Estes,  Inez  L.,  936  N.  Parkview  PI.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Estey,  Evelyn  M.,  Box  262,  Canaan,  Conn. 

Ethikr,  Raymond  T.,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 


Etmekjian,  James,  4  St.  James  Terr.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Eure,  Mrs.  Selwyn  M.,  Box  432,  Marshall, 
N.  C. 

Eustis,  Alvin,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Evans,  Calvin  H.,  350  Nicholson  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Evans,  David  H.,  4805  N.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Evans,  Dorothy  K.,  28  Curran  Rd.,  Whites- 
boro,  N.  Y. 

Evans,  Helen  S.,  Parkrose  S.R.H.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Evans,  Jeanne  G.,  429  Talcott  St.,  Sedro-Wool- 
ley,  Wash. 

Evans,  Marjorie,  621  Oak  Circle,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio 

Evans,  WiUam  M.,  Box  836,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Eveleigh,  Carol  P.,  4  Burchard  Ln.,  Roway- 
ton,  Conn. 

Everett,  Russell  B.,  1320  Hamilton  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Everts,  Wm.  J.,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ewing,  Lorita  A.,  403  Chatham  Rd.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Ewing,  Martha  J.,  77  Church  St.,  Torrington, 
Conn. 

Exum,  Helen  C.,  Kentucky  State  C.,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky. 

Eyer,  Cortland,  Pennsylvania  State  U.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

Ezer,  Julia  C.,  Box  704,  Anahuac,  Tex. 

Faber,  Eunice,  430  16th  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Fabrizi,  Bemedett,  889  Watertown  St.,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Fagg,  Simone  F.,  7051  Eastern  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Fagin,  Della,  Marshall  Sr.  H.  S.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Fahringer,  Bob,  High  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

Fails,  Clark,  Diablo  Valley  Coll.,  Concord, 
Cal. 

Fairey,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  High  School,  Bamberg, 
S.  C. 

Fairey,  Maude,  U.  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Fairweather,  Wm.  W.,  610  Providence  Rd., 
Aldan,  Pa. 

Falbo,  Ernest  S.,  Lake  Erie  C.,  Painesville, 
Ohio 

Fales,  Frederick  F.,  Queens  C.,  Hushing, 
N.  Y. 

Faliu,  Henri,  70  Lansdowne  St.,  Sackville, 
N.  S. 

Falk,  Eugene  H.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Falk,  Frank,  88  Philip  Ave.,  E.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Fallwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Jefferson  Sr.  H.  S.,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va. 

Fancil,  Robert,  316  Queen  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Fanelli,  Andrée  J;,  R.D.  2,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Farmer,  Barbara  J.,  31  Tintern  Ln.,  Postola 
Valley,  Cal. 

Farné,  Geo.  D.,  1569  Broadway,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Farnum,  Madison  D.,  Haviland  Rd.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Farrell,  Evelyn,  19441  Appoline,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Farrell,  Stella  L.,  3  Upway  Rd.,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Farrère,  Helen  F.,  Hanover  Coll.,  Hanover, 
Ind. 

Farris,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  Rule  H.  S.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Fabsjb,  Bonevieve,  5109  N.  Christiana,  Chicago, 

Fatherley,  Robert  E.,  Oakwood  Sch.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fattig,  Dorothy,  Irondequoit,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Faulk,  Thelma,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  G  a. 
Faulkner,  James  C.,  U.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.  . 

Favre,  Olga,  2599  Woodstock  Rd.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Favkeau,  Winifred,  1530  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Fawcett,  John,  2669  Shasta  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Allen  G.,  421  E.  14  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Fay,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Box  36,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Fay,  Percival  B.,  955  Mendocino  Ave.,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal. 

Fearrington,  Annie  P.,  640  N.  Spring  St., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Feather,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  5110  Longmont,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Fechteau,  Albert  C.,  Shinn ecook  Ln.,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Fecteau,  Leo  J.,  156  Chaplin  St.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  L 

Fedeeici,  Maris,  1312  E.  56  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 
Fedekico,  Virginia,  350  Hartford  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Fee,  Mabel  M-,  408  W.  Washington,  Hartford 
City,  Ind. 

Feeney,  Rosemary  A.,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Feierabend,  Margaret,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 
Feiler,  Seymour,  U.  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Feinberg,  Tobette,  1188  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Feindler,  Joan  L.,  131-56  Laurelton  Pkwy , 
Laurelton,  N.  Y. 

Feinoold,  Emanuel,  1950  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Feinsot,  Bernice,  898  W.  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  „  , 

Feldman,  Louis,  417  Beach  46  St.,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y.  _  _  , 

Feldstein,  Louis  J.,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
H.  S.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Kathryn,  20  Ulster  Ave.,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Otis  E.,  516  Philosophy,  Columbia 
U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Felsten,  Eviline,  38-18  203  St.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 
Felt,  Paul  R.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Logan,  Utah 
Felten,  Elizabeth,  Box  36,  Somers,  Wise. 
Felton,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  414  Norris  St.,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  G  a.  _  . 

Felzo,  Marie,  Central  H.  S.,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 
Fenech,  Anne,  2960  Seminole,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fenley,  George  A.,  Jr.,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Char¬ 
leston,  W.  Va. 

Fen  nek.  Rest,  Jr.,  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Wilbra- 
ham.  Mass.  . 

Fenton,  Georgiana,  8029  St.  Paul,  Detroit, 

Ferguson,  Betty  L.,  Glenbard  East  H.  S.,  Lorn- 
bard,  HI. 

Ferguson,  Louise  K.,  Fairview  H.  S.,  Dayton, 
Ohio  _  , 

Ferlatte,  Marguerite  G.,  1520  Westmoor  Rd., 
Burlingame,  Cal. 

Fernandez,  Marguerite  C.,  221  N.E.  14  Ave., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  ,,  ..  . 

Feroci,  Anthony,  27  Hillside  Ave.,  Medford, 

Ferrel,  Janet  K.,  37  Overlook  Dr.,  Pittsburgh, 

Ferris,  Gerald  D.,  12  School  St.,  Andover, 

Ferriter,  Edward  F.,  High  School,  East  Haven, 

Conn.  _  ,  __ 

Ferro,  Mary,  245  Summit  St.,  New  Haven, 

Fess^'g.  M.,  1626  Wilson,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Feuerlicht,  Ignace,  St.  U.  Coll,  of  Ed.,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Fiber,  Louise  A.,  17,375  Grandville,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fick,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Rt.  5,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Field,  Madeline,  H.,  Vanceboro,  Me. 

Field,  W.  H.  W.,  5307  S.  Cornell,  Chicago, 

1U. 

Fielder,  Mary  Jane,  Box  442A,  Rt.  4,  Pt.  Or¬ 
chard,  Wash. 

Fiening,  Mildred,  2149  Waynoka  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Figer,  Sonia,  5003  Richenbacher  Ave.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 

Fillppone,  Gladys,  212  Lyons  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Filomari.no,  Louisa,  144  E.  22  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Filteau,  Albert,  105  Brookeffeld,  Ville  Mont 
Royal,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Filtz,  Andrew,  R.F.D.  1,  No.  Windham,  Conn. 

Findley,  Jean,  49  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fine,  Rose  B.,  Holy  Cross  Academy,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Finxel,  Helen  R-,  335  E.  54,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Finkenthal,  Charlotte  C.,  High  School,  Plain- 
view,  N.  Y. 

Finley,  Grace  E.,  2931  Sedgewick  Rd.,  Shaker 
Hts.,  Ohio 

Finley,  John,  402  E  6  St.,  Willow  Springs, 
Mo. 

Finn,  John  R.,  St.  Jerome’s  C.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Finnegan,  Herbert  B.,  Hill  School,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Finney,  Robert  V.,  807  Highland  Ave.,  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind. 

Finocchiaro,  Mary,  130  E.  67  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Fiore,  D.  M.,  Holdemess  School,  Plymouth, 
N.  H.  . 

Firmin,  Raymond  J.,  Maryhül  Sem.,  Pinevüle, 
Pa. 

Fish,  Gertrude,  432  E  66  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fischer,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Central  School,  Frews- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Fish,  Anita  L.,  6  Columbine  Rd.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  „ 

Fishback,  Wm.  S.,  2166  Barth  Ave.,  Indianap- 
olis,  Ind. 

Fisher,  John,  Teaneck  Campus,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Wm.,  813  Moulton  Ave.,  N.  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich. 

Fiske,  Henry  M.,  370  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fitamant,  Georgette,  Sr.  High  School,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Fitch,  Elizabeth,  Box  4489,  Bob  Jones  U., 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Fitch,  Girdler  B.,  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Julia,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Undine  F.,  6511  20  Ave.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Lucie  M.,  St.  Joseph  Coll.,  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md.  „  .  _ 

Fitzpatrick,  R  Elizabeth,  High  School,  E. 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  _  .  _. 

Flannery,  Dorothy,  60  Pine  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Flansburgh,  Clare  J.,  Mary  Baldwin  Coll., 
Staunton,  Va. 

Flatow,  Meyer  L.,  North  Gardens,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

Fleming,  EUen,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Fleming,  James  L.,  302  Green  St.,  Greenville, 
N.  C. 

Fleming,  Patricia,  1520  Forest  Park  Blvd.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Fleming,  Thomas  H.,  41  N.  Fullerton,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 
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Fleshman,  Cecil  G.,  605  N.W.  7th  St.,  Camas, 
Washington 

Fletcher,  Betty,  5033  16  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle, 
Washington 

Fleury,  Clarence,  3912  Tahoe,  Walled  Lake, 
Mich.  „ . 

Fleury,  Velma  L.,  156  Riverside  Dr.,  River¬ 
side,  R.  1. 

Flint,  Katherine,  50  Elm  St.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd,  Mrs.  Odile,  19630  Runyon,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Foell,  Sandra,  Box,  525,  Erie,  Ill. 

Foeller,  Elizabeth,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Fohr,  Henry  D.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fojtih,  Sonja,  Box  396,  Lufkin,  Tex. 

Foley,  Alice  Ann,  511  W.  Walnut  St.,  Car- 
bondale.  Ill. 

Foley,  Louis,  Box  1,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

Foley,  Valerie,  20  Adams  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fontain,  James,  1145  N.  63  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fontaine,  Joyce  D.,  27  Manor  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Fontaine,  Lyrace  F.,  35  N.  Willard  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Fontanini,  Marie  E.,  1029  Perry  St.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Forbes,  N.  H.,  H.  S.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Forcier,  Cleo.,  110  Broad  St.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Ford,  Ellouise,  3600  Highland  Dr.,  Downers 
Grove,  Ill. 

Ford,  Eva  L.,  Box  474,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Katheryn  S.,  Thomas  Jefferson  H.  S., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Ford,  Martha,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Suzanne,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Foreman,  Anne,  RR  3,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Forgac,  Albert,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Forness,  Hazel  T.,  56  Hancock  St.,  Salaman¬ 
ca,  N.  Y. 

Forsheit,  Samuel,  635  Banner  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Forster,  Frances,  320  E.  State  St.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa 

Fosman,  Sylvia,  485  Crawford  Terr.,  Union, 
N.  J. 

Foster,  Clara  H.,  Roebuck,  S.  C. 

Foster,  John  F.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Foster,  Joseph  G.,  Pennsylvania  State  U., 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Foster,  Maxine,  Washburn,  Me. 

Foster,  Norma  W.,  466  Highland  Ave.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Fotitch,  Tatiana,  3701  Mass  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fotos,  John,  409  S.  9th  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Fountain,  Lucie  L.,  1502  Woodmont  Blvd., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fouquet,  Genevieve  H.,  1824  Easterly  Terr., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fouré,  Mme.  Robert,  6  rue  Benjamin  Godard, 
Paris,  France 

Fourel,  Marguerite,  11  Griggs  Terr.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Fournier,  Elizabeth,  202  Barneson  Ave.,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 

Fowler,  Agnes,  24  Pasadena  Ave.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Francis,  163  W.  High  St.,  Ball- 
ston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Fowler,  Gloria,  3775  10  St.,  Ecorse,  Mich. 

Fowler,  Jcanna,  Washington  Irving  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Fowlie,  Wallace,  Bennington  C.,  Bennington, 

Fowlkes,  Annie  S.,  162  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 


Fox,  Marion  T.,  Deruyter  Central  School,  De- 
ruyter,  N.  Y. 

Fox,  Jean  Gibbs,  School  for  Girls,  Columbus, 
Ohio  „ 

Foxworth,  Willie  P.,  Box  436,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

Foye,  Virginia  S.,  1434  Ogilvio,  Houston,  Tex. 

Frame,  Donald,  515  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia 
U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franché,  Julie,  403  Polters  Blvd.,  Brightwaters, 
N.  Y. 

Francis,  Marilyn  A.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Mary  L.,  603  N.  2  St.,  Delmar,  Md. 

François,  Carlo,  Wellesley  Coll,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

François,  Emily  G.,  State  Teachers  C.,  Platte- 
ville,  Wise. 

Frank,  Ruth  C.,  54  Wyndale  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Franks,  Sadie,  Limestone  C.,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Franz,  Elizabeth,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Fraser,  Ian  F.,  129  Ave.  des  Champs  Elysées, 
Paris,  France. 

Frautschi,  Richard  L.,  Ridgecrest  Dr.,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  Florence,  611-10  St.,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Frazier,  Grace,  404  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville, 
N.  C. 

Frazier,  Leah  K.,  3401  Orcutt  Ave.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Fread,  Phyllis,  1613  N.W.  Almond,  Roseburg, 
Ore. 

Freas,  Margaret,  802  F.  Phil-Ellena  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Frechette,  Ernest  A.,  Box  98,  E.  Freetown, 
Mass. 

Fréchette,  Marcelle  N.,  207  Westford  Cir., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Fredrick,  Edna  C.,  79  Lawler  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Fredrickson,  Adele,  5432  Cleveland  St.,  Mor¬ 
ton  Grove,  Ill. 

Freedberg,  Zipporah,  1270  Carroll  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Lurelia,  503  20  Ave.  N.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Freeman,  Mary,  Box  443  Swannanoa,  N.  C. 

Freeman,  Robert  M.,  602  S.  6  Ave.,  W.  Bend, 
Wise. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  Old  Chapel,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Freid,  Barbara  A.  J.,  45  Orchard  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Freimanis,  Dzintars,  412  W.  110  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Frejaville,  Eva.,  Colie  15  152  esq.  L.,  Vedado, 
Habana,  Cuba 

French,  Joan  P.,  272  Tuscarawas  Ave.  E.,  Bar¬ 
berton,  O. 

French,  Vernon  M.,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Feenke,  Mme.  Fernande  L.,  Box  267,  Route 
3,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Frenoy,  F.  C.,  Marist  C.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frescoln,  Wilson  L.,  203  N.  Providence  Rd., 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

Freud,  Airs.  Oliver,  3428  Tilden  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Freudmann,  Felix  R.,  185  Ocean  Dr.  E.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Freudy,  Joan  D.,  24  Oakfield,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Freund,  Suzanne,  Meredith  C.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frey,  Margaret,  Elmira  C.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Frey,  Martha,  Sr.  Staff  School,  c/o  Aramco, 
Dhakran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Fricke,  Louise,  284  Claremont  Ave.,  Verona, 
N.  J. 

Fried,  Herbert,  1801  Dorchester  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Friedl,  Ann,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton, 
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Friedl,  Berthold  C.,  U.  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

Friedland,  Jeannette,  251  W.  81  St.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Friedlander,  Charlotte,  2012  Camden  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Friedman,  Florence,  628  Bauer  Ct.,  Elmont, 
N.  Y. 

Friedman,  Franklin  M.,  1415  Crescent  Lake 
Rd.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Friedman,  Lionel  J.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Friende,  Mrs.  Billy  D.,  Atkins  H.  S.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Frieri,  C.  A.,  52  W.  Housatonic  St.,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Frith,  Corinne,  Central  School,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Fritz,  Gladys,  18506  E.  4th  Ave.,  Greenacres, 
Washington 

Froelicher,  Mrs.  Otto,  Wilson  Pt.,  S.  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Frohock,  W.  M.,  200  Boylston  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Fromholz,  Addie  N.,  1101  W.  Cherokee,  Enid, 
Okla. 

Frost,  Betty  Jean,  1931  Victor  Ave.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Fry,  Phyllis,  27452  Avondale,  Inkster,  Mich. 

Fuerst,  Betty,  95-29  Allendale  St.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Fugate,  Mary  L.,  329  Hansberry  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Renée,  70  E.  10  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Funderburk,  Mrs.  Kemp.,  WCUNC,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Funderburk,  Mary  E.,  1804  N.  Broad  St., 
Camden,  S.  C. 

Funk,  Edouard,  Indianland  Est.,  R.  1,  Wal- 
nutport,  Pa. 

Funnell,  George  B.,  Amherst  C.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Furber,  Donald  A.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Furno,  Virginia,  1290  Prospect  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Fuselier,  Carrie,  1529  Uinta,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gabriel,  N.  W.,  210  E.  68  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gadoury,  Jacqueline,  28  Gaskill  St.,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 

Gadoury,  Jules,  Box  122,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

Gaede,  Jeannette,  Nicholas  Blackwell  Sch., 
Bartlette,  Tenn. 

Gaffey,  Katherine  F.,  Boone  H.  S.,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Gage,  Alfred,  922  5th  St.,  Springfield,  Ore. 

Gaggini,  Alfred,  Rutgers  Prep.  Sch.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gagne,  Richard  H.,  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Gaigalas,  Vytas,  Box  91,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Gaines,  Wm.  J.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gairing,  Helen,  High  School,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 

Galand,  René  Marie,  Box  45,  Wellesley  Coll., 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Galantowicz,  Jane,  5771  Oakman  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  „  . 

Gale,  Eleanor  R.,  93  N.  Buffalo,  Springville, 
N.  Y. 

Galimberti,  Beatrice,  4  Oak  Ave.,  Thompson- 
vffle,  Conn. 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Justin  F.,  23  Pleasant  St., 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Gallagher,  Margaret  M.,  153  Wyneva  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gallagher,  Maurice,  210  St.  Mark’s  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Gallagher,  Muriel  E.,  810  Eighth  St.,  Irwin, 
Pa. 


Galland,  Georgette,  The  Shipley  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Gallant,  Clifford  J.,  Central  Michigan  U.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Galley,  Desiree  H.,  1400  E.  Kearsley  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Galloway,  Helen,  9  Roxbury  Ct.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Galpin,  Alfred  M.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Galuardi,  Angela,  1106  Main  St.,  Peckville,  Pa. 
Gamble,  Margaret  M.,  High  School,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 


Gamertsfelder,  Vivian,  High  School,  McDon¬ 
ald,  Ohio 

Gammon,  Evelyn,  120  Park  Dr.,  Pt.  Pleasant, 
W.  Va. 

Garabrant,  Mrs.  Maurice,  Birney  Jr.  H.  S., 
Southfield,  Mich. 

Garbose,  Dora,  Weldon  Hotel,  Greenfield, 

Mass. 

Garcia,  Juan  C.,  545  W  111  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  Charles,  5111  Macomb  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gardiol,  Yvonne,  High  School,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Bruce,  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron, 
Me. 

Gardner,  Catherine  S.,  Rte  2,  Halifax,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Lois,  Ouachita  C.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Garey,  Howard,  B.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Garibaldi,  Virginia,  17817  Delaware  Ave., 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

Garland,  Julie  A.,  141  Cork  St.,  Guelph,  Ont., 
Can. 

Garner,  Emma  Lou,  N.E.  17  Terrace,  Ft.  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla. 

Garner,  Ruth  L.,  Goldendale  H.  S.,  Center¬ 
ville,  Washington 

Garnett,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.,  4417  Narragansett  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Garrett,  Helen  T.,  112  Eighth  Ave.,  College- 
ville.  Pa 

Garrett,  Lawrence,  1186  S.  Clayton,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Garrett,  Mary  N.,  Hammond  H.  S.,  Alexan 
dria,  Va. 

Garrett,  Naomi,  West  Virginia  State  C.,  In¬ 
stitute,  W.  Va. 

Garruto,  Fulvia  D.,  296  Branch  Ave.,  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.  .  _ 

Gartland,  Edith  M.,  9  Merlin  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Gartner,  John  W.,  Manning  Lane,  Lawrence- 

ville,  N.  J.  t  t, 

Gaskin,  Marsyl,  10  Hemingway  Ave.,  New  Ro- 
chelle  N.  Y« 

Gasser,’  Elisabeth,  1924  Lexington  Ave.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.  „ 

Gates  Warren  E.,  Pfeiffer  C.,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C. 

Gathercole,  Patricia  M.,  Roanoke  C.,  Salem, 
Va.  .  _ 

Gatignol,  Gilberte  F.,  329  E.  Bonnie  Brae  Ct., 
Ontario,  Cal.  .  _  , 

Gaudin,  Lois  S.,  184  Columbia  Hgts.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Gaudio,  Louise,  539  N.  Leammgton,  Chicago, 

Gault,  Lucile  D.,  Birdfoot  Ridge,  Brasstown, 
N.  C. 

Gauntlett,  William  H.,  2550  E.  Water,  Tuc- 

Gausch,  John  H.,  Jr.,  6225  Nagel  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  .  „  .  „  ,  . 

Gauthier,  Claire,  891  Armory,  Springfield, 

Gauthier,  E.  Paul,  3317  N.  Oakland  Are., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  _ 

Gauthier,  J.  D.,  Boston  C.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 
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Gaver,  Barbara,  2784  Euclid  Hgts.  Blvd., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Geary,  Edward  J.,  22  Little  Hall,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass. 

Geary,  Renée  Bel,  Polytechnic  H.  S.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal. 

Gedhart,  Françoise,  Ithaca  C.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Geen,  Renée  G.,  100  La  Salle,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gegerias,  Mary,  Pine  Manor  Jr.  C.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gehres,  Blanche,  211  Pershing,  Lancaster,  Ohio 

Geller,  Helen,  426  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Gendell,  Louis,  Evander  Childs  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Gendron,  Raymond,  139  Fairview,  Somerset, 
Mass. 

Gendzier,  Stephen  J.,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge  39, 

Genitis,  Miss  Elden,  6316  N.  Hiawatha,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Genovese,  E.,  1871  Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Genthner,  Richard  W.,  24  Western,  Fairfield, 
Me. 

Gentile,  John  P.,  15162  Golden  Gate  Dr.,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 

Genz,  Henry  E.,  15  Queen  Victoria  Ln., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

George,  Mrs.  Thomas,  101  16th  St.,  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Geraci,  Patricia,  1165  Delaware,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gerfen,  Elizabeth  H.,  Laurel  School,  Shaker 
Hgts.,  Ohio 

Gernon,  Rosetta  J.,  241  S.  Chicago  Ave.,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill. 

Gerrard,  Mrs.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Gerrish,  Annie  R.,  117  Main,  Lubec,  Me. 

Gershman,  Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Gerson,  Frederick  2460  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hgts.,  Ohio 

Gervais,  Elsie  M.,  545  Court,  Auburn,  Me. 

Gessler,  Elizabeth  F.,  123  Mt.  Hope  Blvd., 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gesualdi,  Mary,  675  86  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Getman,  Frances,  927  Morris,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Ghigo,  Francis,  Davidson  C.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Ghilbert,  Mrs.  Henri  R.,  2911  N.  95,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Gialanella,  Hector,  24  Stockman  PL,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  George  N.,  444  Western,  Brooks- 
ville,  Ohio 

Gibson,  Alexander  D.,  49  Highland  Rd.,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  (Regional  Representative) 

Gibson,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  12  Russell  Rd.,  Landers 
Park,  New  Castle,  Del. 

Gibson,  Delbert  L.,  1280  Eliza,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

Gibson,  Eugene  M.,  1202  Washtenaw,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Vardell  M.,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Giddings,  CUfford  F.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Gifford,  Nathaniel,  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy  L.,  22  N.  Meramec,  Clayton, 
Mo. 

Gilbert,  John  E.,  3281  Glenbrook,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Gilbert,  Mary  L,  3045  Gilmer  Ave.,  Mont 
gomery,  Ala. 

Gilbert,  Nolie  Lee,  Box  429,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Gilcreast,  Mrs.  Wm.  J.,  116  Jensen  Circle,  W. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Giles,  O.  Earle,  Horton  Dist.  H.  S.,  RR.  2, 
Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Gill,  Eunice  V.,  3201  Edgewood,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gill,  Oscar  R.,  228  Dunbar,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


Gilland,  Henry,  425  N.  Warson  Rd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Gille,  Gaston,  C.C.N.Y.,  139  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gille,  Gisèle  C.,  900  W.  190  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gillers,  Lillian  M.,  283  Ave.  C,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Edith,  539  Edgewood  PL,  Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Gillespie,  Loraine,  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mch. 

Gillespie,  Marjorie,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa 

Gilliland,  Wanda  Lee,  Box  54,  Attalla,  Ala. 

Gilliotte-Blumenthal,  Suzanne,  4823  Cedar, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilman,  Wayne  C.,  6336  W.  Colter,  Glendale, 
Ariz. 

Gilmore,  Laura,  662  Park  Ave.,  Cranston, 
R.  I. 

Gilmore,  Roger,  907  Norris,  McCook,  Neb. 

Gingerich,  V.  J.,  State  College,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

Gingras,  Julien  C.,  540  Western,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Ginsburg,  Ruth,  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Gionet,  Arthur  J.,  8106  Marcy  Dr.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Girard,  Marguerite,  8  University  PL,  Sackville, 
N.  B. 

Girard,  Mary,  1900  Lamont  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash 
inglon,  D.  C. 

Giron,  Eliseo  E.,  2136  Brookway,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


Girouard,  Gertrude,  280  Pleasant,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Givens,  Azzura,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Glasgow,  Janis  M.,  10716  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Glass,  Allan  A.,  1014  N.  Webster,  Scranton, 
Pa. 


Glass,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  City  School,  Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Glasser,  Doris,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Glaude,  Paul  Marcel,  26  Highland,  E.  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. 

Glauser,  Alfred,  Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Glazer,  Esta,  1101  Linda  Lane,  Glencoe,  Ill. 

Gledhill,  James  E.,  101  Emerald,  Westmont, 
N.  J. 

Glndenning,  Gwendolen,  High  School,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Glenn,  Dorothy  F.,  Badin,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  John,  Jacksonville  U.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Glenn,  Leona,  1650  Northwest  Blvd.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Glennan,  Nancy  C.,  14  North,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

Glennen,  James  W.,  U.  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Glover,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  6302  5th  St.  N.W.,  Wash., 
D.  C 

Gobeille,  Ernest  P.,  722  Balsam,  Union,  N.  J. 

Gochberg,  Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chica¬ 
go,  Iff. 

Godard,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  7012  Worster  Ave.,  N. 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Godbey,  Eva  C.,  6605  Division,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Goddard,  Elsie,  174  Rockaway,  Oceanside, 


Goddard,  Joyce  Y.,  RFD  1,  Shirley,  Mass. 
Godin,  Jacob  D.,  4814  Clarendon  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Goding,  Stowell  C.,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 
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Godolphin,  Jeanne,  Briarview  Apts.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Godson,  Elizabeth  C.,  14  Kiwassa  Rd.,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Goepper,  Jane  B.,  Western  C.  for  Women,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio 

Goldberg,  Gertrude,  230  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Goldby,  Harry  C.,  5733  Kentucky  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Golden,  Herbert  H.,  Boston  Univ.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Golder,  Sarah,  Colorado  U.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Goldfarb,  Daniel  M.,  215  Plymouth,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Goldfrank,  Sylvia,  26  Lynwood,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Goldiere,  A.  V.,  Davidson  C.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Goldin,  Julia,  7309  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Golding,  Estelle  M.,  16  Wolfe,  Glen  Clove, 
N.  Y. 

Goldings,  Sarah  M.,  59  Leamington  Rd., 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Goldschild,  Jacqueline  L.,  36  Tooker  Ave., 
Springfield,  N.  J. 

Goldsmith,  Helen  H.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Goldstein,  Mrs.  Morris,  230  Kipling  Blvd., 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Goldstein,  Muriel,  599  De  Mott,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Golike,  David  H.,  Bunker  Hill,  HI. 

Golomb,  Louis,  350  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Gonzales,  Corinn,  Box  415,  Jackson,  Wyo. 

Gonzales,  Richard  M.,  511  Ave.  F,  Redondo 
3^^c}i  ç\ | 

Goodbrake,  Beverly,  3734  Warwick,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Goodhue,  Marion  S.,  6819  Blenheim  Rd.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Goodman,  Hilton,  River  Dell  H.  S.,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 

Goodrich,  Elizabeth  P.,  Simpson  H.  S.,  Hun¬ 
tington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Goodson,  Nelly  M.,  7322  Dixie,  Houston,  Tex. 

Goodwin,  Anne,  Union  H.  S.,  Fallbrook,  Cal. 

Goodwin,  Evelyn  A.,  65  Elm,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Gordon,  Bruce  R.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Donald  B.,  Westminster  C.,  Fulton, 
Mo. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth,  Friends  Academy,  Locust 
Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Harriet  G.,  224  Dorset,  Devon,  ra 

Gordon,  Janet  M.,  1037  Hanshaw,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.  „  T 

Gordon,  Lewis  H.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gore,  Mrs.  Grover  A.,  6975  Reynolda  Sta., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gore,  Peter  B.,  Box  11,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Gorman,  Frank  T.,  Jr.,  291  Elm  Rd.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Gormley,  Elizabeth,  550  Martin,  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y.  „ 

Gormley,  John  V.,  7891  La  Mesa  Blvd.,  La 
Mesa,  Cal.  .  _ 

Gorrell,  Jessie  B.,  Sr.  High  School,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Gossner,  Jay  W.,  Box  13,  River  Falls,  Wise. 

Gotaas,  Mary  C.,  Westhampton  C.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gottlieb,  Robert  W.,  8617  Alicia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Goudreau,  Remigius,  St.  Bonaventure  U.,  St. 
Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  Gladys  F.,  High  School,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Goulet,  Alexandre,  Fisk  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Gourevitch,  Doris,  440  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Govern,  Fred  B.,  52513  Gumwood  Rd.,  Gran¬ 
ger,  Ind. 

Goyer,  Doreen  S.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla. 

Goyette,  Millicent  E.,  14  Linnell,  Moosup, 
Conn. 

Graham,  Morton  D.,  High  School,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 

Graham,  Neil  H.,  Huntingdon  C.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Graham,  Pauline  W.,  1400  Decatur,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Graham,  R.  Somerville,  State  College,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Graham,  Win.  Harvey,  417  Van  Buren  N.W., 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

Grammel,  Marie  A.,  High  School,  Roslyn 
Hgts.,  N.  Y. 

Grannis,  Valleria,  Coker  College,  Hartsville, 
S.  C. 

Grant,  Alberta  L.,  5  E.  Monroe,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Grant,  Anne  E.,  27  Keeney,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

Grant,  Richard  B.,  2508  Wrightwood,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Grantham,  Mrs.  Walter  E.,  M.S.T.C.,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minn. 

Gras,  Maurice,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Grassin,  Jean-Marie,  U.  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Grassley,  Helen,  405  S.  7th,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Grattan,  Madeleine  M.,  Wells  C.,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Graumann,  Louise,  1025  Lincoln,  Topeka, 

Grava,  Arnold,  270  Washington  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Gravit,  Francis  W.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Gray,  Clare,  F.S.U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Gray,  Doris  L.,  239-B  Garfield  Ave.,  Collings- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Gray,  Floyd  E.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  ,  r. 

Gray,  Mary,  204  S.  Ravena,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gray,  Neil  W.,  62  Oriole  Rd.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Gray,  Patricia  Jean,  4337  15th  N.E.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Gray,  Sarah,  High  School,  Lowellville,  Ohio 

Gray,  Stanley  E.,  222  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Gray,  Theodosia  T.,  2813  W.  17,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Graybill,  Henrietta,  6757  S.  Oglesby,  Chicago, 

Grayson,  Plelen,  272  First  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY.  . 

Greco,  Alice,  18  Lincoln,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Greeley,  Virginia  M.,  1050  E.  3rd.,  Primeville, 

Green,  Dorothy,  4506  Northwood  Dr.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Green,  Emma  R.,  1331  Shallcross  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Green,  Evelyn  C.,  16  Ludwig,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Green,  Jno.  A.,  U.  of  N.D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

Green,  Louise,  1206  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  „ 

Green,  Lucienne,  5844  Bowcroft,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Green,  Marguerite,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Green,  Ruth  Mary,  704  S.  Giddings,  Visalia, 
Cal. 

Green,  Wallace  E.,  16  Ludwig  Ct.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 
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Green,  Wm.  H.,  High  School,  San  Carlos,  Cal. 

Greenberg,  David  S.,  249  Division,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Greenberg,  Herbert  2820  Vtllageside  Dr.,  San¬ 
ta  Rosa,  Cal.  .  _  , 

Greenberg,  Irwin  L.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Colum- 

Greene^E.  J.  H.,  U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Alberta  ,  _ 

Greene,  Joyce,  33  Maple,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Greene,  Tatiana  W.,  318  W.  100  St.,  New 
York  N  Y. 

Greenfield,  Nettie,  111-21  66th  Ave.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Greenlee,  James  W.,  1602  Georgia  Dr.,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.  . . 

Greenwood,  Helen,  229  Chillicothe,  Aurora, 

Gregg°  Elizabeth,  40  E.  64th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  . 

Gregor,  Fern,  211  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  New 
York  N»  Y. 

Grenouillou,  Roland  L.,  440  12  St.,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Grevenig,  Gustave,  221  N.  Grand  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ...  „  . 

Grew,  James  H.,  14  Place  Vendôme,  Pans, 
France 

Grewen,  Gertrude  M.,  High  School,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

Gridley,  Mary  T.,  St.  Marks  Lane,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  . 

Griffin,  Anne  P.,  Poe  Intermediate,  Fairfax 
Co.,  Annandale,  Va. 

Griffin,  Gail,  1711  Webster,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Griffin,  Joseph  J.,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  H.  S., 
Toledo,  O. 

Griffin,  Louise,  Box  13,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Margaret  F.,  226  S.  Morgan  St.,  Ol- 
ney,  111.  , 

Griffin,  Margaret  J.,  3151  S.  Stafford  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

Griffin,  Mildred,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Thos.  B.,  512  Rhem  St.,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Griffith,  Albertine  G.,  Central  Park  Rd., 
Plainview,  N.  Y. 

Griffith,  Airs.  Curtis  B.,  Box  93,  Urbanna, 
Va. 

Grillo,  Clara  C.,  9317  Second  Ave.,  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Cal. 

Grimaldi,  Alfonsine,  204  5  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Grimm,  Wm.  R.,  Box  33,  RD.  1,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 

Grimsley,  Elizabeth  G.,  Central  H.  S.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Griner,  Madeleine,  511  E.  20  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Grobe,  Edwin  P.,  Arizona  State  U.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Groleau,  Madeleine,  157  Runson  Rd.  N.E., 
Atlanta  tjQ 

Grone,  Elizabeth,  900  S.  33,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Grothaus,  Loretta,  High  School,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Grothen,  Harold,  8201  W.  Fullerton,  Elm¬ 
wood,  Park,  Ill. 

Grow,  Doris  H.,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

Grubbs,  Henry  402  Shepherd  Circle,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Gruber,  Albion,  Country  Day  School,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

Gruber,  Vivian,  Wayland  C.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Grundstrom,  Allen,  1808  Ohio  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Gruver,  Elaine  H.,  4302  Forest  Lane,  McLean, 
Va. 


Gruver,  Harold  S.,  15  W.  4th  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Gryting,  Loyal,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Guarino,  Simone  F.,  3  Olden  Rd.,  Highland 
Park,  N.  J. 

Gucciardi,  Antonia  R.,  7  Saucier  St.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Guerard,  Paul,  9  Garden  Ct.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Guers,  Yvonne,  105  Roney  Lane,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Guertin,  Lois,  5758  Carvel  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Guertin,  Nelson  A.,  108  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Guggenheim,  Michel,  Bryn  Mawr  C.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Gugger,  Edward,  2420  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hts.,  Ohio 

Gugli,  Wm.,  124  Chatham  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Guigon,  Felix  J.,  St.  Johns  U.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Guilbeau,  John,  Jr.,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Guille,  Frances  V.,  C.  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio 

Guilloton,  Vincent,  75  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Guillotte,  Henry  P.,  81  Coburn  St.,  Oakland 
Beach,  R.  I. 

Guiney,  Marion  L.,  4  Maple  Dr.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Guischard,  John  A.,  La  Salle  C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Guisti,  Milo  Roy,  Maple  Ct.,  Yorktown  Hgts., 
N.  Y. 

Gullace,  Giovanni,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Gullette,  C.  C.,  206  W.  Michigan  St.,  Urbana, 

111. 

Gumpert,  Richard,  1400  Foulk  Rd.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Gunn,  Virginia,  Lincoln  U.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Gurin,  Rebecca,  High  School,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Guth,  Georgette,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gutwirth,  Marcel,  753  College  Ave.,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Haac,  Oscar  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Haag,  Joanne  E.,  1911  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Haas,  Andrée,  904  Monterey  Rd.,  S.  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Habert,  Jacques,  127  E.  81  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Hackenburg,  Selma  V.,  138  Royal  Ave.,  Wyn- 
cote,  Pa. 

Hackett,  Ida  G.  F.,  25  Montclair  Ave.,  Ros- 
lindale.  Mass. 

Hackman,  Hortense,  30033  Park  Blvd.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Hackney,  Henry  S.,  Box  463,  Elon  Coll,  N.  C. 

Haden,  Ernest  F.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Haft,  William  S.,  888  Montgomery  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Hagan,  Mrs.  Lee,  High  School,  Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Hagedorn,  Albert,  Horace  Greeley  H.  S., 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Hagelin,  Evelyn,  Sr.  High  School,  Nampa, 
Idaho 

Hagemann,  C.  Jean,  2455  W.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Hahn,  Judith  Ann,  6340  Corbly  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Haigaan,  Hilda,  Box  1144,  Cathedral  City,  Cal. 

Haines,  Kenneth  F.,  Potomac  State  C.,  Key- 
ser,  W.  Va. 

Haironson,  Sidney,  282  E.  35th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Hairston,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  809  Oxford  St.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Hale,  Mary  F.,  Northrop  Collegiate  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Hall,  Bita  May,  2464  University  Dr.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas 

Hall,  Catharine  S.,  Allen  St.,  Marion,  Mass. 

Hall,  Douglas  R.,  James  Madison  H.  S.,  Vien¬ 
na,  Va. 

Hall,  Ernestine  C.,  3551  Ruth  St.,  Houston, 
Texas 

Hall,  Harold  E.,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Hall,  Marie  Louise,  7  Prospect  St.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Hall,  Ruth  Irene,  3503  N.W.  View  Rd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash. 

Hall,  Susan  Ann,  3850  Hudson  Manor  Terrace, 
Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Thomas  W.,  U.  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Hallberg,  Olga,  2294  Commonwealth  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Hallêe,  Joseph  F.,  15  Pleasant  St.,  Fort  Kent, 
Me. 

Haller,  Wayne  M.,  130  Western  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Halley,  Vera,  56100  Bittersweet  Rd.,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Ind. 

Halloran,  Mary  Elaine,  St.  Joseph  C.,  W. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Hallowell,  Robert  E.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee 

Ham,  Richard  M.,  Darlington  School  for  Boys, 
Rome,  Ga. 

Ham,  Richard  W.,  Reading  Mem.  H.  S.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass. 

Hambley,  Mary,  110  W.  Gogebic  St.,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich. 

Hamburg,  Anne-Marie,  2042  Blendon  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Hamer,  Edward  B.,  Box  492,  Lexmgton,  Va. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  705  Sherman,  Evanston, 
Ill.  „ 

Hamilton,  Anne  P.,  5027  Bond  Ave.,  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Daniel,  4903  Chesterfield  Rd., 
Arlington,  Va.  „  „  . 

Hamilton,  Edith  B.,  28  Parkview  Dr.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Marion  H.,  Hs.  &  Jr.  C.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa 

Hamilton,  Mildred  A.,  45  Eason  Ave.,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Ruth,  281  Cazenovia  St.,  East  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y. 

Hamlin,  Donald  J.,  7  Countryside  Dr.,  Living¬ 
ston,  N.  J.  _ 

Hamlin,  Franklin  G.,  304  College  Hill,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  .  ,,,  , 

Hamm,  Thelma,  27  Pine  Plam  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
ÎVTciss 

Hamne'r,  John  T.,  2305  Claremont,  Houston, 
Texas 

Hamner,  Mary  T.,  1903  Clark  St.,  Dothan, 

Ala. 

Hampden,  Mrs.  Paul,  Barlow  H.  S.,  Redding, 
Conn.  „  , 

Hampl,  Constance,  Park  C.,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Hanchette,  Mrs.  Jean  G.,  5812  Old  Chester¬ 
field  Rd.,  McLean,  Va. 

Hanchette,  Monica,  Box  11,  Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Hancock,  Mary  Ann.,  1429  Bevis  Dr.,  Char- 

Handley,  '  Siisan  Stull,  2011  Beechwood  Ct., 
LaPorte,  Ind. 

Handy,  Mrs.  John  A.,  143  Sterling  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Hankwitz,  Carl  E.,  113  E.  Bellevue  Place,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Hanley,  Geraldine,  99  Greenway  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Hanley,  Jeanne  P.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Hannigan,  Ruth,  37  Prospect  St.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


Hannotte,  Andre  J.,  143  Hartwell  Rd.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Hanrahan,  John  P.,  Bigelow  Jr.  High  School, 
Newton,  Mass. 

Hansbery,  Gertrude,  165  Midwood  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Hansen,  Harold  C.,  529  Park  Lane,  Billings. 
Mont. 

Hanson,  Blair,  Allegheny  C.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Hanzeli,  Victor  E.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hardie,  Elaine  M.,  6  Sudbury  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Harding,  Elise  J.,  R.F.D.  Bradley  Park,  Lee, 
Mass. 

Hardman,  Anne,  1400  S.  Fruitridge,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Hardcé,  Jacques,  Box  771,  Chapel  Hill.,  N.  C. 
(Vice-President) 

Hardré,  René,  2512  Walker  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Hardy,  Edith,  Stanton  Ave.,  Huntington,  Mass. 

Hare,  Genevieve  S.,  37  Webster  Ave.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Haring,  Roy  J.,  Nescopeck,  Pa. 

Harland,  Frances,  2402-B  Gold  St.,  Los  Ala¬ 
mos,  N.  M.  . 

Harmon,  Marion,  396  Gray  Rd.,  Portland,  Me. 

Harmon,  Sonja  P.,  1725  Horn  Ave.,  Richland, 
Wash. 

Harms,  Minnie  M.,  Doane  Coll,  Crete,  Neb. 

Harnick,  Judith,  363  Cochran  Place,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Harnly,  Ben  E„  Episcopal  H.  S.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Harpel,  Ruth  C.,  116  3rd  Ave.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Harper,  Esther  M.,  Box  642,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Harper,  Mrs.  Michael  H.,  11  Sound  View  Dr., 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Harper,  Nefferritte,  F.,  Box  132,  Bayboro, 
N.  C. 

Harper,  Mrs.  William  H.,  508  Euclid  St.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio 

Harrington,  Ruth  C.,  67  Lexmgton  Ave., 

Needham,  Mass. 

Harris,  Beatrice  G.,  757  Fairmont  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Harris,  Budd,  Mem.  Jr.  H.  S.,  S.  Huntmgton, 
N.  Y. 

Harris,  Julian,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise.  (Editor-in-Chief) 

Harris,  Linda,  1901  N.  Ellison,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Harris,  Robert  B.,  1875  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y. 

Harrison,  Myron  V.,  Germantown  H.  S.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  _  _ 

Harrison,  Sheila,  2199  N.W.  Everett,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  _  _  _  ... 

Harsha,  Deane  O.,  Lakeview  H.  S.,  Battle 

Creek  Mich. 

Harstad,  Margot,  1645  S.  Carson,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Hart,  Jeannette  P.,  176  Clarkson  Ave  ,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Hartigan,  Mary  C.,  Pennsylvania  State  U., 
University  Park,  Pa.  _ 

Hartman,  Alice  C.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta  Ga. 

Hartstock,  Mary  H.,  High  School,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio 

Hartwell,  Alice,  9  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Hartzell,  Carl,  Box  26,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Harvey,  Albertine  S.,  5719  E.  Seaside  Walk, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Harvey,  Helen  R.,  Prov.  St.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Harvey,  J.  Edward,  Kenyon  C.,  Gambier,  Ohio 

Harvey,  Lawrence  E.,  3  Tyler  Rd.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
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Haskins,  Jewell,  Central  H.  S.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

Hassan,  Dorothy,  Newbold  &  Homestead,  Jen- 
kintown,  Pa. 

Hassell,  Cordula,  High  School,  Plymouth, 
N.  C. 

Hastings,  Hester,  Randolph-Macon  C.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Hastings,  Ruth,  2432  Jefferson  St.,  Muskegon 
Heights,  Mich. 

Hastreiter,  Barbara,  327  Bethesda  Ct.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis. 

Hatcher,  Paul  G.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Hatfield,  Lucille  G.,  1401  Princess  Anne  Lane, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Hatfield,  Wm.,  359  22  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Hatfield,  Wm.  N.,  327  Park  Ave.,  Clarendon 
Hills,  Ill. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut  A.,  4020  8  St.  N.E.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Haubrick,  LaVerne,  604-1/2  Chestnut  St.,  Ir¬ 
win,  Pa. 

Haughwont,  Lelia  M.,  35  Orland  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter  22,  N.  Y. 

Havens,  George  R.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Havivi,  Rita,  1700  York  Ave.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Hawes,  Martha,  Emery  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ft.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Hawkins,  S.  C.  M.,  Box  156,  Macdonald  Col¬ 
lege,  P.  Q. 

Hawkridoe,  Allen  C.,  262  5  Ave.,  New  York 

1,  N.  Y. 

Hawley,  Anne  C.,  213-1/2  W.  Vine,  Arkansas 
City,  Kans. 

Hawley,  Wheeler,  219  Dixon  Ave.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Hay,  Dorothy,  129  Genesse  St.,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. 

Hay,  Patricia  A.,  620  Lafayette,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

Haydon,  Chas.  E.,  Pacific  Lutheran  C.,  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wash. 

Hayes,  Dulcie,  Brevard  C.,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Harrison  O.,  1089  Villa  Vista  Ave., 
Yuba  City,  Cal. 

Hayes,  John  J.,  16  Allenwood  St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

Hayes,  Margaret  A.,  Rte.  1,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Mary  E.,  800  4  St.  S.W.,  Washington 
24,  D.  C. 

Hayes,  Paul,  70  Bolton  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hayes,  Virginia,  410  N.  Lexington  Ave.,  Wil- 
more,  Ky. 

Hayes,  Winifred  B.,  Star  Rte.,  Suquamish,  Wn. 

Hayford,  Helen,  5  Cliff  St.,  Orleans,  Vt. 

Haynes,  Doris  M.,  265  Mass.  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Haynes,  Ruth,  Rte  2,  Lancaster,  Va. 

Heald,  Alice  L.,  43  Plymouth  Rd.,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Heald,  John  B.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Morris, 
Minn. 

Healey,  Josephine  E.,  21  Fiske  St.,  Worcester 

2,  Mass. 

Healy,  Carol,  Portland  State  C.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Heatherly,  Velma  B.,  Dogwood  Rd.,  German¬ 
town,  Tenn. 

Hebert,  Dorothy,  884  Cummins  Highway,  Mat- 
tapan  26,  Mass. 

Hebert,  Jean  S.,  Canterbury  School,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Hedgecock,  Sarah  P.,  122  N.  Conn.,  Mason 
City,  Iowa 

Hedrick,  Bernice  B.,  2032  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Heeter,  F.  W.,  37  Rose  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Heffernan,  Mrs.  P.  J.  J.,  1203  S.  Barksdale 
St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Hefke,  George  W.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  U.,  Sa- 
lina,  Kans. 

Heidelberg,  Richard  L.,  1425  E.  1st  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

Heilman,  Denise  A.,  12104  Livingston  St.,  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring,  Md. 

Heimbach,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  703  6th  Ave.,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Heindle,  Maty  E.,  612  W.  20th  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Heins,  Walter  J.,  18  Canton  St.,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

Heintz,  Joseph,  Plainedge  H.  S.,  Massapequa, 
N.  Y. 

Heinz,  Mary,  2908  S.  9th  Ave.,  Broadview, 
Ill. 

Heise,  Edward  T.,  215  King  George  St.,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md 

Heisner,  Nelvin,  Freeburg  H.  S.,  Freeburg,  Ill. 

Heiss,  Robert  W.,  8915  Bradmoor  Dr.,  Bethes¬ 
da,  Md. 

Helfrich,  Sonja,  54  College  St.,  Poland,  Ohio 

Heller,  Andrée  de  C.,  501  N.  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Metairie,  La. 

Heller,  Harry,  511  W.  235  St.,  Bronx  63, 
N.  Y. 

Helstrom,  Mrs.  Jo.,  Madison  H.  S.,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Helm,  Ruth  E.,  325  N.  Main,  Butler,  Pa. 

Henderson,  Diane  D.,  4804  23rd  Rd.,  Arling¬ 
ton  6,  Va. 

Hendren,  Marie-Rose,  319  W.  46th  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Hendrie,  Edith,  408  W.  29th  St.,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Henig,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  9928  S.  Crandon,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Henkel,  Julia  S.,  Malone  College,  Canton, 
Ohio 

Hennessey,  Frances,  619  N.  St.,  W.  Palm 
Bfcach,  Fia. 

Henning,  Eugene,  Hastings  C.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Hennon,  Ruth,  223  Churchül-Hubbard  Rd., 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Henry,  Edward  J.,  43  Eder  Terr.,  S.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Henry,  Louwilla,  8125  Groby  Rd.,  University 
City,  Mo. 

Henry,  Martin  A.,  South  Kent  Sch.,  South 
Kent,  Conn. 

Henry,  Ruby  W.,  4135  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Napa, 
Calif. 

Henty,  Harold  H.,  1510  Gervais  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Heptonstall,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Shorter  Coll.,  Rome, 
Ga. 

Herbst,  Doris,  Kohler  H.  S.,  Kohler,  Wise. 

Hérisson,  C.  D.,  U.  of  New  Brunswick,  Fred¬ 
ericton,  N.  B. 

Herman,  Hazel,  5932  N.  4th  St.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Hermida,  Teresa  N.,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Maya- 
guez,  Puerto  Rico 

Herndon,  Mary  B.,  Greenwood  H.  S.,  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C. 

Henried,  Doris  E.,  154  21st  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Heroux,  Normand  S.,  Fountain  Valley  School, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Herp,  Mary  Jane,  102  S.  43rd  St.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Herr,  Elena  F.,  843  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Herrback,  Geiald  V.,  11  Melbourne  Ave.  SE, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herrmann,  Fred  W.,  124  Cynthia,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Cal. 

Hershey,  Robert,  Nichols  Sch.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Herz,  Michelline,  Douglass  C.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Hess,  .  Mildred,  Box  34,  Bath,  Ohio 
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Hession,  Martin  F.,  20  Prospect  St.,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 

Hesson,  Martha,  729  N.  South  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio 

Hettler,  G.  William,  Schreiber  H.  S.,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. 

Hey,  Anne  L.,  53  Nahant  Ave.,  Winthrop, 
Mass. 

Heyne,  Adolph,  421  S.  Horne,  Oceanside,  Cal. 
Hiatt,  Lucille,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hibbs,  Mrs.  Harold,  RD.  1,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 
Hicks,  Ann  L.,  3770  E.  47th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Hicks,  Georgina,  Ball  St.  Teachers  C.,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Hickson,  Geo.  W.,  Box  95,  Noroton  Heights, 
Conn. 

Higbee,  Wanda,  425  N.  Frederick  Ave.,  Gai¬ 
thersburg,  Md. 

Higgins,  Alice  F.,  Westover  Sch.,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

Higgins,  Margaret  M.,  366  S.  Main  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany  9,  N.  Y. 

Higgins,  William  D.,  Quarry  Rd.,  Muncy,  Pa 
Higgs,  H.  Olivette,  Box  2891,  Prairie  View, 
Tex. 

Highsmith,  Jane  M.,  High  School,  Bethel, 
N.  C.  .  . 

Hignette,  Marcel,  24  Bd.  St.  Michel,  Paris, 
France 

Hildebran,  Kathryn,  Western  Maryland  C., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Hill  Alfreda,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Hill,  Charles  G.,  Skimore  C.,  Saratoga  Springs. 
N  Y. 

Hill,  Eliz.  H.,  957  E.  Woodland  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Pa.  „  „ 

Hill,  Mrs.  John  R.,  Farm  St.,  Dover,  Mass. 
Hill,  Mabel,  Remus  High  Sch.,  Remus,  Mich. 
Hill,  Mary  B.,  Kent  Place  School,  Summit, 
N  J. 

Hill,  Rev.  Sebastian,  Father  Judge  Miss.  Sem., 
Monroe,  Va.  . 

Hellegas,  Bernice,  844  Division  St.,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.  „  _  .  ,  _ 

Hilton,  Marion  W.,  Kent  Place  School,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.  _  „  .... 

Hilts,  Margarete,  La  Sierra  Coll.,  Arlington, 

Himes!’  Estelle  Jones,  1905  Concord,  Durham, 
N  C 

Hinds, 'Mrs.  Wallace,  255  Main  St.,  Bingham- 

Hindsma’n,  Betty  A.,  744  Maynard  St.,  Macon, 
Ga 

Hipple,  John  R.,  526  Valley  View  Ave.,  Kent, 

HrRAOKA,  Jesse,  430  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Hirsch,  Albert  F.,  Buena  Vista  Coll.,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa  _  , 

Hirsch,  Robert  H.,  5321  Lemona  Ave.,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.  _  , 

Hirsche,  Nancy  H.,  1  Grace  Ct.,  Williamstown, 

IIoadley,  Elizabeth,  33  W.  High  St.,  Somer- 

Hoadley,  ’  Nancy  L.,  14  Scott  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hoaglin,  Irene,  Hillsboro,  Iowa 
Kochstetler,  Ethel,  211  Arcadia  Dr.,  Terie 
Haute,  Ind.  _  ,_r  T  , 

Hocking,  Elton,  1201  Sunset  Lane,  W.  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind.  (Delegate,  NFMLTA) 

Hockridge,  Marion  L.,  Lmton  H.  S.,  Schenec- 

Hodge;  A.  S.',  Box  125,  U.  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.  C.  ,  . 

Hodgins,  Rosemary,  1529  Kentucky,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 


Hodgkins,  Mrs.  Blanche  C.,  440  Smith  St., 
Danville,  Ky. 

Hoen,  Angeline  R.,  Ambassador  Apts.,  Balti¬ 
more  Md. 

Hoffman,  Caius  M.,  Ill  Nassau  Ave.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  E.  J.,  835  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Félicité,  817  Cleveland  Ave.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Jeanne  Peyrot,  107  Hampshire  Rd., 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  William  V.,  1363  E.  52  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hofmann,  Margaret  M.,  15437  Evergreen,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Hogan,  Donald  W.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hogan,  Louis  K.,  Central  H.  S.,  Superior, 
Wise. 

Hogan,  Susan  E.,  67  Prescott  St.,  Torrmgton, 
Conn.  ,  „ 

Hoge,  Miriam  E.,  Mary  Washmgton  C.,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.  _  „ 

Holbrook,  Helen  S.,  4303  Cabell  Dr.,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Holbrook,  William  C.,  Hampden-Sydney  Coll., 
Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Holcomb,  Mrs.  Gary,  Jr.,  1502  Lynwood  St., 
Bogalusa,  La. 

Holcomb,  George  L.,  118  Five  Oaks,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  „ 

Holcomb,  Jane  T.,  Box  14,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Holden,  Barbara  R.,  115  Lynnfield  St.,  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass.  „  ,  _ 

Holden,  Randall  L.,  142  Lyons  Rd.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Hole,  Allen  D.,'Earlham  C.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Holland,  Fannie,  1340  College  St.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  _ 

Holland,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Box  512,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Holland,  Jean  M.,  1127  Locust  St.,  Alva,  Okla. 
Holland,  Lenore,  11  Frances  St.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Holland,  Reuben  W.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.  .  _  . 

Hollar,  JoAnne  S.,  15826  Kentucky,  Detroit, 
Mich.  _  _  _. 

Hollenbach,  Vernon,  4531  39th  St.,  San  Diego, 

Hollingsworth  Mrs.  Leslie,  78  Castle  Ridge 
Rd.,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Hollingsworth,  Sarah  B.,  Edgefield  H.  a., 
Edgefield,  S.  C.  . 

Holmes,  Janet,  37  Medway  St.,  Providence, 
R  I 

Holmes,  Mabel  V.,  10  Bradford  Rd.,  Newport, 
N  H 

Holston,  Ruth,  1116  E.  48th  St.,  Chicago  Ill. 
Holt,  Mary,  815  Garfield  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Holtkampf,  Alice  M.,  66-06  251  St.,  Little 
Neck  N  Y 

Holtzman,  Merwin  R.,  Male  H.  S.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Holyfield,  Evelyn  B.,  Dobson  H.  S.,  Rockford, 
N.  C. 

Honan,  Frances  D.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 

Hood,  Miriam,  7416  Yorkshire  Dr.,  Washmg- 

Hope,  Peggy,  3234  N.  Waynoka  Circle,  Mem¬ 
phis  11,  Tenn.  .  .  «  « 

Hope,  Quentin,  R-R.  3,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Hopkins,  Armand,  5410  Christy  Dr.,  Washing- 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  C.,  1434  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago, 

Ill  .  '  1 

Hopkins,  Elizabeth  G.,  773  Yale  Ave.,  Univer¬ 
sity  City,  Mo.  t,  i  xi 

Hopkins,  Jean,  Mam  St.,  Lincoln  Park,  N. !3. 
Hopkins,  Jeanne,  5521  La  JoUa-HermOsa.iSve., 
Ia  Jolla,  Calif.  ,  ,  _  j^uiouH 

Hoppert,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  International  FallS)  NHnn. 
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Horchler,  Dora,  4914  Grant  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Hornby  Edward  W.,  39  Oak  Rd.,  Fairfax, 
Calif. 

Horn,  Mary,  1050  Iroquois  Dr.  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Horner,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago,  El. 

Horner,  William  C.,  Menlo  School,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. 

Hornik,  Henry,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Horry,  Ruth  N.,  211  Pekoe  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Horsfield,  Margaret  B.,  261  Lyndhurst  PI., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Horton,  Helen,  34  Burton  St.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Horvath,  Rev.  Gerlec  A.,  Mater  Dei  H.  S., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Hosmer,  Katherine,  Box  125,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

Hostettler,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Rt.  8,  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

Houck,  Elnora  U.,  401  Water  St.,  Danville,  Pa. 

Houle,  Rev.  André  L.,  Oblate  Sem.,  Buck- 
sport,  Me. 

House,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  5100  Hyde  Park 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Houston,  John  Porter,  284  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hovland,  Clara  S.,  Osceola  H.  S.,  Osceola, 
Wise. 

Howard,  Frances  L.,  90  Front  St.,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y. 

Howard,  Virginia  E.,  584  W.  Fourth  St.,  Mans¬ 
field,  O. 

Howe,  Grace  A.,  41  Central  Ave.,  Gardner, 
Mass. 

Howes,  Isabel,  H.  S.,  Somers,  Conn. 

Howie,  John  M.,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Howland,  R.  Blanche,  4812  Oakwood  Ave., 
Downers  Grove,  El. 

Howorth,  Holly  J.,  Weston  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Hoy,  Camilla,  Birmingham  Southern  CoU.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Hoy,  Mrs.  Everett  S.,  156  Carmen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio 

Hoyle,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  68  Maple  St.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth,  Brookline  H.  S.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Hoyt,  Norris  H.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Hrubesh,  Lydia,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

Hsu,  Jeanne,  3266  Ramona,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Hubbard,  Ariane,  1419  Linden  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Hubbard,  Louise  J.,  303  Taylor  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hubbs,  Inez  C.,  69  Grant  Ave.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Hubert,  Renée  R.,  10966  Strathmore  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Huckins,  Calvin  H.,  Brewster  Academy,  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.  H 

Huddle,  Junia,  S.  Central  School,  Spencer, 
N.  Y. 

Huddleston  Ardis  B.,  123  Bridge  St., 

Thar- 

H’  :rbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

710  West  End  Ave.,  New 

10  Livingston  St.,  Brook- 

'hreve,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

>  Locust  Ave.,  Gary, 

St.  James  St.,  Mans- 
■rk  St.,  Henderson, 


Hughes,  William  R.,  27th  &  May  Ave.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Hull,  Alexander,  St.  John’s  C.,  U.  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Hull,  Andrée  LeB.,  2438  Russel  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Huls,  F.  Elizabeth,  1504  N.  Utah,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Hulse,  Mildred  R.,  636  N.  Jefferson  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Humphries,  Floyd  T.,  89  Bartlett  St.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Hundley,  Mary  G.,  2530  13th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hunnex,  George,  800  N.  Maertin  Lane,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Calif. 

Hunt,  Jane  K.,  RR1,  Varna,  El. 

Hunt,  Patricia  D.,  8034  Ridge  Dr.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Hunton,  Mrs.  John,  155  Yerba  Buena  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Huntzbuchler,  Miss  M.  R.,  38  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hurd,  Mary  Lou,  5150  S.W.  Rigert  Rd.,  Bea¬ 
verton,  Ore. 

Hurd,  Raoul,  2719  S.  Compton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hurd,  Vivian,  Central  School,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Hurley,  Eliz.  A.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Hurley,  Etiennette,  5418  S.  Dorchester,  Chica¬ 
go,  El. 

Hurst,  Rev.  Robt.  L.,  U.  of  Santa  Clara,  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Cal. 

Hurtgen,  Carol  J.,  7416  Granbury  Circle,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Hutchings,  Chesley  M.,  Hampden-Sydney,  Vt. 

Hutchings,  Sara  L.,  2531  Granby  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Hutchinson,  Monique,  24  Sheldon  Terr.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hutton,  Thelma  B.,  4104  Bromley  Lane,  Rich 
mond,  Va. 

Hwang,  Hi  Sook,  60  rue  N.D.  des  Champs, 
Paris,  France 

Hyde,  Judith,  1875  Crompond  Rd.,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Iden,  Norman  L.,  Ellsworth  C.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Iknayan,  Marguerite,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Illingsworth,  Ruth  B.,  25  Terrace  St.,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Infield,  Jane  M.,  10477  Eastbome  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Ingamells,  Sarah  E.,  425  Bedford  Rd.,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ingelse,  Chas.,  1850  Ogden  Ave.,  Downers 
Grove,  El. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Ingram,  Cardie,  904  Dewey  Ave.,  St.  Marys, 
W.  Va. 

Ingrasci,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Innis,  David  J.,  H.  S.,  La  Habra,  Cal. 

Intorcia,  Arthur  A.,  Iona  C.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Iodice,  Don  R.,  3130  Wise.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Iosso,  Peter  P.,  77  Pleasant  View  Ave.,  New 
Providence,  N.  J. 

Irvine,  Miss  J.  E.,  Dunbar  H.  S.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Irwin,  George  J.,  Ill  White  St.,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Isaacs,  Irene,  1  University  Place,  New  York, 

n.  y. 
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Horchler,  Dora,  4914  Grant  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Hornby  Edward  W.,  39  Oak  Rd.,  FairL  , 
Calif. 

Horn,  Mary,  1050  Iroquois  Dr.  S.E.,  Gr.  I 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Horner,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago, 

Horner,  William  C.,  Menlo  School,  Menlo 
Pârk  if. 

Hornik,  Henry,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Horry,  Ruth  N.,  211  Pekoe  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Horsfield,  Margaret  B.,  261  Lyndhurst  PI., 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Horton,  Helen,  34  Burton  St.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Horvath,  Rev.  Gerlec  A.,  Mater  Dei  H.  S., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Hosmer,  Katherine,  Box  125,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

Hostettler,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Rt.  8,  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

Houck,  Elnora  U.,  401  Water  St.,  Danville,  Pa. 

Houle,  Rev.  André  L.,  Oblate  Sem.,  Buck- 
sport,  Me. 

House,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  5100  Hyde  Park 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Houston,  John  Porter,  284  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hovland,  Clara  S.,  Osceola  H.  S.,  Osceola, 
Wise. 

Howard,  Frances  L.,  90  Front  St.,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y. 

Howard,  Virginia  E.,  584  W.  Fourth  St.,  Mans¬ 
field,  O. 

Howe,  Grace  A.,  41  Central  Ave.,  Gardner, 
Mass. 

Howes,  Isabel,  H.  S.,  Somers,  Conn. 

Howie,  John  M.,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Howland,  R.  Blanche,  4812  Oakwood  Ave., 
Downers  Grove,  HI. 

Howorth,  Holly  J.,  Weston  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Hoy,  Camilla,  Birmingham  Southern  Coll.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Hoy,  Mrs.  Everett  S.,  156  Carmen  Ave.,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio 

Hoyle,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  68  Maple  St.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth,  Brookline  H.  S.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Hoyt,  Norris  H.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Hrubesh,  Lydia,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

Hsu,  Jeanne,  3266  Ramona,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Hubbard,  Ariane,  1419  Linden  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Hubbard,  Louise  J.,  303  Taylor  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hubbs,  Inez  C.,  69  Grant  Ave.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Hubert,  Renée  R.,  10966  Strathmore  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Huckins,  Calvin  H.,  Brewster  Academy,  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.  H. 

Huddle,  Junia,  S.  Central  School,  Spencer. 
N.  Y. 

Huddleston,  Mrs.  Ardis  B.,  123  Bridge  St., 
Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Hudon,  Louis,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  Alfred  V.,  710  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Huebener,  Theodore,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Huff,  Mildred,  4106a  Shreve,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hughes,  Catherine,  8016  Locust  Ave.,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Donald,  184  St.  James  St.,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 

Hughes,  Elizabeth,  124  Clark  St.,  Henderson, 
N.  C. 


Hughes,  William  R.,  27th  &  May  Ave.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Hull,  Alexander,  St.  John’s  C.,  U.  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Hull,  Andrée  LeB.,  2438  Russel  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Huls,  F.  Elizabeth,  1504  N.  Utah,  Arlington 
Va. 

Hulse,  Mildred  R.,  636  N.  Jefferson  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Humphries,  Floyd  T.,  89  Bartlett  St.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Hundley,  Mary  G.,  2530  13th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hunnex,  George,  800  N.  Maertin  Lane,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Calif. 

Hunt,  Jane  K.,  RR1,  Varna,  Ill. 

Hunt,  Patricia  D.,  8034  Ridge  Dr.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Hunton,  Mrs.  John,  155  Yerba  Buena  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Huntzbuchler,  Miss  M.  R.,  38  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hurd,  Mary  Lou,  5150  S.W.  Rigert  Rd.,  Bea¬ 
verton,  Ore. 

Hurd,  Raoul,  2719  S.  Compton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hurd,  Vivian,  Central  School,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Hurley,  Eliz.  A.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Hurley,  Etiennette,  5418  S.  Dorchester,  Chica¬ 
go,  111. 

Hurst,  Rev.  Robt.  L.,  U.  of  Santa  Clara,  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Cal. 

Hurtgen,  Carol  J.,  7416  Granbury  Circle,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Hutchings,  Chesley  M.,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Hutchings,  Sara  L.,  2531  Granby  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Hutchinson,  Monique,  24  Sheldon  Terr.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Hutton,  Thelma  B.,  4104  Bromley  Lane,  Ricl- 
mond,  Va. 

Hwang,  Hi  Sook,  60  rue  N.D.  des  Champs, 
Paris,  France 

Hyde,  Judith,  1875  Crompond  Rd.,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Iden,  Norman  L.,  Ellsworth  C.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Iknayan,  Marguerite,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Illingsworth,  Ruth  B.,  25  Terrace  St.,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Infield,  Jane  M.,  10477  Eastbome  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Ingamells,  Sarah  E.,  425  Bedford  Rd.,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ingelse,  Chas.,  1850  Ogden  Ave.,  Downers 
Grove,  Ill. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Ingram,  Cardie,  904  Dewey  Ave.,  St.  Marys, 
W.  Va. 

Ingrasci,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Innis,  David  J.,  H.  S.,  La  Habra,  Cal. 

Intorcia,  Arthur  A.,  Iona  C.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Iodice,  Don  R.,  3130  Wise.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Iosso,  Peter  P.,  77  Pleasant  View  Ave.,  New 
Providence,  N.  J. 

Irvine,  Miss  J.  E.,  Dunbar  H.  S.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Irwin,  George  J.,  Ill  White  St.,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Isaacs,  Irene,  1  University  Place,  New  York, 
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Isbecque,  Yolande,  315  E.  Palisade  Ave.,  En¬ 
glewood,  N.  J. 

Italia,  Salvatrice,  666  Franklin  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ives,  Evelyn  J.,  139  Holden  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 


Jaber,  Loretta  A.,  605  E.  Raynor  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Jablonski,  Bernard,  37230  Bainbridge  Rd.,  So¬ 
lon,  Ohio 

Jackins,  Eugene  A.,  Hartland  Acad.,  Hartland, 
Me. 

Jackson,  Annie  M.,  719  W.  Church  St.,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.  C. 

Jackson,  Harriet,  University,  Miss. 

Jackson,  Irene  D.,  Jackson  State  C.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Julia  F.,  Morris  Brown  Coll,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Jackson,  Lillian  H.,  Box  74,  W.  Buxton,  Me. 

Jackson,  Maria  R.,  4002A  Wythe  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Jackson,  Mildred  M.,  2019  25th  Ave.  N.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Jackson,  Ralph  V.,  Milwaukee  University 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Jackson,  Viola  M.,  Somerville  H.  S.,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass. 

Jacobs,  Max,  46  Cours  Mirabeau,  Aix-en-Pro¬ 
vence,  France 

Jacobson,  Marilyn  L.,  5217  Monona  Eh.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Jacq,  André,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Jacquard,  Sanford  E.,  1043  N.  Sweetzer  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jacquemin,  Hélène,  5413  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jaeckel,  Hilde,  Staten  Island  Community  C., 
50  Bay  St.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jaffe,  Bena  K.,  12814  Collins  St.,  N.  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

Jahns,  Margarete  L.,  1803  Moor  Place,  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  N.  M. 

Jalbert,  Emile  H.,  Thayer  Acad.,  Braintree, 
Mass. 

Jalbert,  Harriet  L,  Old  Sayles  Rd.,  Lincoln. 
R.  I. 

Jallep,  William,  Ciairmore,  Alberta,  Canada 

James,  Joseph  A.,  Troy  State  C.,  Troy,  Ala. 

James,  Julia  E.,  986  Washington  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va.  „ 

Jamieson,  Edward  A.,  86  Chassin  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  .  .  , 

Janisse,  Denis  R.,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jankowski,  Françoise,  Randolph  Macon  C., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Janney,  Augusta,  64  N.  Main  St.,  New  Hope, 
Pa. 

Janusaitis,  Miss  L.,  44  East  76th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Jarlett,  Francis  G.,  1203  E.  Willow  Grove 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jarrett,  Neil,  1011  S.  Adams,  Dallas,  Texas 

Jaschko,  Rev.  Blaise  M.,  144  Grand  St.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  . 

Jaspar,  F.  Henri,  Jr.,  435  Westgate,  St.  Louis, 

Jaspar,  Gertrude,  301  E.  73rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jasutyte,  Cordelia,  2510  Wishon,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Jaumotte,  Marguerite,  78  Hiddink  St.,  Say- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Javert,  Richard,  31  Maple  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Jefferson,  Miss  E.  C.,  1911  Vine  St.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  . 

Jefferson,  Helen  C.,  60  East  47th  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Jeffries,  Elna  L.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jemtegaard,  Edith,  Rte.  1,  Box  190,  Boring,  Ore. 


Jenkins,  Fred  M.,  2541  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Jenks,  Désirée,  49  Old  Danbury  Rd.,  Wilton, 
Conn. 

Jennings,  Anne,  7746  Rannells  Ave.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  Mo. 

Jennings,  Arlene,  8803  26  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Jensen,  Walter  J.,  2287  St.  Highway  128, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Jensen,  Winifred,  218  Kerney  Ave.,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy.  N.  J. 

Jerejean,  Armend,  497  W.  182  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jewel,  Dr.,  Richard  Montgomery  H.  S.,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Paul  A.,  Myrtle  St.,  Ashland, 
Mass. 

Jimmo,  Georgia  B.,  501  Riker  St..  Salinas,  Cal 

Jobin,  Joseph  Antoine,  1110  White  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Johngren,  Ruth  M.,  156  Belair  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Johns,  Dorothy  H.,  204  Bonnie  Leslie  Ave., 
Bellevue,  Ky. 

Johns,  Julia  G.,  Cumberland  Valley  Jt.  H.  S., 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Alice  Y.,  9  Aldon  Terrace,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Avis  Decker,  5929  S.  Hately 
Ave.,  Cudahy,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Bette  S.,  Rte.  1,  Redding,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Carl  L.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Johnson,  Cécile  J.,  Skidmore  C.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Dorothy,  101  W.  Main  St.,  Ripley, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Douglas,  273  Silman  St.,  Femdale, 
Mich. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  F.,  728  Milton  Ave.,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

Johnson,  Florence  E.,  24  Sutton  Ct.,  West  Is- 
lip,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Glenn  D.,  608  Pierson  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Johnson,  Gwendolyn,  1534  Central  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Johnson,  J.  Theodore,  Jr.,  419  N.  Murray, 
Madison,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  1104  34th  St.,  Phénix 
City,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  Tennessee  Ag.  &  Indust. 
State  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mary  R.,  1114  E.  Wanola  Ave., 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Morton  A.,  Box  188,  Kirkland, 
Wash. 

Johnson,  Orpheus  L.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Racine, 
Wise. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  Rte.  2,  Abbott  Rd., 
W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Johnson,  Theresa  E.,  77  Chapel  St.,  S.  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  22  N.  25th  Ave.,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss. 

Johnson,  Yvonne  P.,  80  Strawberry  Hill  Ave., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Johnston,  Hugh  B.,  Jr.,  Thomas  Farms,  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Leonora  A.,  2019  N.E.  19th  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Johnston,  Mary  S.,  100  Faircloth  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Johnston,  Rose  K.,  526  Abbott  Rd.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Johnston,  Stuart  L.,  U.  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Johnston,  Wilfred  P.,  33  College  Place,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Joliat,  Eugene,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Jones,  Ann  Cutting,  14  Woodridge  Rd.  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass. 
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Jones,  Anne  Holcomb,  1504  Rutledge  Ave., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Jones,  Anne  Prioleau,  124  N.  Green  Bay  Rd., 
Appleton,  Wise. 

Jones,  Dale  E.,  Cedarville,  Cal. 

Jones,  Dorothy  F.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jones,  Edward  A.,  Morehouse  C.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  43-12  Judge  St.,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Françoise  de  S.,  260  W.  Pastorius  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jones,  George  W.,  Jr.,  3144  Pioneer  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Jones,  Harriman,  65  E.  Main  St.,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Helen  G.,  Columbia  H.  S.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 

Jones,  James  H.,  Jacksonville.  Ala. 

Jones,  Jean  B.,  2554  W.S.  St.  Helen’s  Ct., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Jones,  Kimball  M.,  Noble  and  Greenough 
School,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Roseboro  E.,  Grambling  C.,  Grambling, 
La. 

Jones,  Ruth  R.,  1025  Nela  View  Rd,,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hgts.,  Ohio 

Jones,  William  R.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter.  N.  H. 

Jonté,  Geneviève,  Walt  Whitman  H.  S.,  Hun¬ 
tington  Station,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Brady  R.,  117  Pinecrest  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  Eliz.  M.,  203  S.  Tarboro  Rd.,  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  H.  S.,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Jordanis,  Redjeb,  Rte.  1,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

Joseph,  Leslie,  8937  Fanfield  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Jossman,  Charlotte  H.,  Colorado  Rocky  Mt. 
School,  Carbondale,  Colo. 

Jousson,  Gaston  R.,  The  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 

Joyaux,  George  J.,  Michigan  State  U.,  East 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Joyce,  William  J.,  20  Myles  Standish  Rd.,  W. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Jucker,  Miss  Harmi,  623  Steamboat  Rd.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Juckett,  M.  Paul,  Rte.  3,  Caswegatchie,  N.  Y. 

Jf.roensmeyer,  Mrs.  Charles,  329  Riverside  Dr., 
Logan,  W.  Va. 

Junkins,  Mildred  C.,  19  Barr  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Junkins,  Mrs.  Paul,  2711  Academy  Ave., 
Holmes.  Pa. 

Junod,  Major  Alfred  E.,  Qtrs.  4409E,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  Colo. 

Justicia,  Ana  V.,  3100  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kaderi.i,  Ann,  St.  Mary  School,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Kadlec,  Oldrich,  Lycoming  C.,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Kahle,  Richard  F.,  2849  C  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Kail,  Andrée,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Kain,  Mildred,  Grover  Cleveland  School,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 

Kaiser,  Grant  E.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Kalina,  Eunice  G.,  1587  Coventry  Rd.,  E. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rallier,  Moina,  285  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kameneff,  V.  V.,  262  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kamman,  Madeleine  M.,  246  W.  Upsal  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kammin,  Edwin  R.,  650  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

Kane,  Margaret  M.,  7  Monument  Sq.,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass. 

Kapala,  Esther,  Claremont,  N.  H, 


Kaplan,  Charles,  113-14  72  Rd.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Kapsis,  Anita,  6711  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Karansky,  Myrna,  42-40  Browne  St.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Kass,  Leona,  849  Central  Ave.,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y. 

Kastner,  Robert  L.,  2649  Abundance  St.,  New 
Orleans  ï  ^ 

Katz,  Abraham  A.,  55  Mt.  Hope  PL,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Kaufman,  M.  R.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Kaulfers,  Walter  V.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Kays,  Mary  E.,  Olmstedville,  N.  Y. 

Real,  Edna,  Southeast  H.  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Kean,  Jeannette,  1612  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keating,  Anna,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Camden,  Me. 

Keating,  L.  Clark,  450  M.  I.  Peru,  c/o  U.S. 
Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

Keeley,  Helen  E.,  118  2nd  St.,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

Kefpner,  Archie  B.,  Box  99,  Sidney,  Ind. 

Kegreisz,  Helene,  451  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

Kelleher,  Eliz.  J.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Kellenberger,  Hunter,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Kellenberger,  Richard  K.,  Waterville.  Me. 

Keller,  Carole  M.,  3015  S.W.  140  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Kelley,  Claudia  V.,  3132  E.  Florida,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Kelley,  Louise  B.,  15  Calvin  Rd.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Patricia  L.,  1838  N.  Oakland  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Kellner,  Anne  J.,  Edison  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kellogg,  Gladys,  2816  8  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kellogg,  Marjorie,  Box  92,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Douglas,  202  B  Eagle  Hghts.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Kelly,  Helena  A.,  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass 

Kelly,  Isabelle,  30  High  St.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Jane,  11  The  Green,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Kelly,  Leo  L.,  16  Goslee  Dr.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Kelly,  Marion,  15835  Rosemont  Rd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kemp,  Warren  R.,  342  Commercial  St.,  Fro- 
vincetown.  Mass. 

Kendrick,  Golda,  Pacific  C.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kendris,  Chris,  916  5  St.,  S.W.,  Babylon, 
N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Caroline,  Dickinson  C.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Lillian,  304  Poinciana  Dr.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Kennedy,  Mary,  114  Woodlawn  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  Mona  H.,  289  Plimpton  St.,  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mass. 

Kenneth,  Katharine,  5335  S.  Harper  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Kenney,  Mrs.  John  J.,  497  Washington  St., 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Kenny,  Margaret  M„  1207  Hutton  St.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Keohane,  Mary  R.,  100  Fern  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Kepinska,  Yvette,  Little  House,  Southbury, 
Conn. 

Kerchner,  Annabel  M.,  65  Park  St..,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  N.  J. 

Khrgaravat,  Marie  Anne,  56  High  St.,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

Kern,  Edith,  45  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kern,  Gertrude,  236  Locust  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Kerr,  Donald  L.,  Central  School,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y. 

Kerzoncuf,  Marie-Thérèse,  Tufts  U.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Kesler,  Helen  D.,  2617  Sunset  PI.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Kess,  Bernard,  612  S.  Beachwood  Dr.,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Cal. 

Kessing,  Mae  G.,  724  Conkey  St.,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Ketcham,  Rodney  K.,  Harpur  Coll.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Ketchell,  Ruben,  High  School,  Thionville, 
Tasmania,  Australia 

Keverleber,  Florence,  404  E.  12  St.,  Dover, 
Ohio 

Keys,  Helen  H.,  7314  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Kidder,  Irene,  High  School,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Kiefer,  Robert  E.,  604  Hinman,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Kiecer,  Mrs.,  Edward  F.,  II,  109A  Wanju  Cir., 
Pendleton,  Cal. 

Kiel,  Bertha  M.,  Riley  H.  S.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Kilbourne,  M.  Elizabeth,  Central  School,  Ma¬ 
rion,  N.  Y. 

Kimball,  Adelaide,  8225  S.E.  72  St.,  Mercer 
Island,  Wash. 

Kimball,  Estelle,  High  School,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Mary  L.,  137  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Kimball,  Roberta  L..  Waldeboro,  Me. 

Kimmel,  Arthur  S.,  Sacramento  State  C.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal. 

Kimzey,  Glenna  D.,  Kiowa,  Colo. 

Kineman,  Clara,  706  Mason  Rd.,  Vista,  Cal. 

King,  Eleanor,  W.  Washington  C.  of  Ed., 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

King,  Emily  B.,  Columbia  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

King,  Kay,  2910  Grant  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

King,  Richard  P.,  15  Ives  Rd.,  Silver  Bay, 
Minn. 

Kingsley,  Winifred,  High  School,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Kinnard,  E.  Vance,  5370  Belvidere,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kinney,  Caroline,  Box  245,  Niantic,  Conn. 

Kinnirey,  Margaret,  186  Liberty  St.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Kinum,  Ethel  C.,  High  School,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Kinzel,  Paul,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  . 

Kinzie,  Louise,  5318  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kirby,  Dorothy  M.,  200  Fleischman  Ln.,  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Ore.  „ 

Kirby,  Walter,  2282  Yorkshire  Dr.,  Decatur, 

Kirk,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  509  Fourth  St.,  Covington, 
Ind. 

Kirk,  John,  111  Taggert  Ave.,  Greenwood, 

s.  c. 

Kirk,  T.  Downie,  Gladstone  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  _  _  ... 

Kirkconnell,  Thos.  W.,  1203  No.  3,  Vincen¬ 
nes,  Ind.  .  _ 

Kirkeby,  Irene  L.,  State  Teachers  C.,  Frost- 

Ktrman,  Lenoie,  821  S.  Larch,  Inglewood.  Cal. 

Kirrmann,  Ernest  N.,  Sweet  Briar  C.,  Sweet 

y-j  y  ^  ^ 

Kirshenblum,  Mildred,  20  Wilson  Ave.,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 

Kispert,  Katherine,  502  S.  Broadway,  Still¬ 
water,  Minn. 

Ktstler,  Ruth  B.,  522  Thomas  St.,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Kitchen,  Ruth,  515  State  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio 

Kittinger,  Mary,  Edwards  H.  S.,  Asheville, 
N.  c- 

Kitzes,  Nettie,  Fairview  H.  S.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Klafter,  Simeon  H.,  8561  149  St.,  Jamaica, 

N  Y.  „ 

Klaus,  Germaine,  229  Graham  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Kleckner,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  129  E.  Delaware  Ave., 
Newark  Del. 

Klein,  Judith,  39  Highland  Ave.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J 

Klein,  Leopold,  511  W.  113  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kleinschmidt,  John  R.,  Grinnell  C.,  Grinnell, 
Iowa 

Klin,  George,  1009  N.  Main,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Kline,  Mildred,  3601  Chamberlayne  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Klinger,  Alma,  1564  Cascade  Dr.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Klinsman,  Martha,  258  S.  Fourth,  Rogers  City, 
Mich. 

Kloss,  Annabelle  L.,  280  Via  Linda  Vista,  Re 
dondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Knauer,  Lucy  M.,  39  Cricket  Ave.,  Ardmore, 
Pa. 

Knecht,  Loring  D.,  St.  Olaf  C.,  Northfield, 

Minn.  .  _ _ 

Kneller,  John  W.,  Oberlin  C.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Kniesner,  Marion  I.,  2545-1/2  Piedmont  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Knights,  Jean  F.,  2101  Divisadero  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Knipe,  William,  Maryknoll  Jr.  Sem.,  Clarks 
Summit,  Pa. 

Knitter,  Ambrose,  142  Laverack  Ave.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  Y.  „  _  .  , 

Knoblock,  Frances  E.,  Central  H.  S.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Knodel,  Arthur,  2030  W.  95  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Knop,  Constance,  114  N.  Charter,  Madison, 
Wise.  ,  „  „ 

Knotter,  Gerardine,  H.  ,5411  Oak  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  __ 

Knowlton,  Edgar  C.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Hawan,  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Hawaii  . 

Knudson,  Charles,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  TO. 
Koban,  Marie-Pierre,  5239  Brooklyn,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Koch,  Alice,  Box  435,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N.  Y. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Elmer  C.,  9105  Eton  Rd.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Koch,  Philip,  Bryn  Mawr  C.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Kocher,  Myron  L.,  Furman  U.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Koenig,  V.  Frederic,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit, 

Koenig',  William  J.,  610  South  G  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Kohn,  Renee,  Barnard  C.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kolb,  Philip,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Kolbert,  Jack,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Kolker,  Seymour,  1800  Ave.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Koi.odziej,  Eleonore  E.,  95  Riverview  PI.,  Buf- 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Komorn,  Mrs.  Mark  B.,  32-36  73  St.,  Jackson 
Hghts.,  N.  Y.  ,t 

Koomey,  Winston  I.,  610  Avondale  Ave.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  _  _  , 

Koons,  John  F.,  State  Teachers  C.,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.  „  _  _  , 

Koons,  Marie  B.,  7635  S.  Sunset  Dr.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Kopf,  Martin,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Kopitko,  Mrs.  J.  Michael,  38  Colony  Ave., 
Warwick,  R.  I.  . 

Koplik,  Ruth,  15  Westminster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Kopp,  Doris  M.,  15  Williamson  Ave.,  Hillside, 
N.  J.  ,  „  , 

Korber,  Maria  H.,  571  Eden,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
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Koriakov,  Alexis,  Blackley  Rd.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Korol,  Madeleine,  U.C.L.A,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Korytko,  Eugene  E.,  1105  Titus  Ave.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  in.  Y. 

Koser,  Howard,  1904  Chatham  Dr.,  Camp  Hill, 
Pa. 

Kosiba,  Nina,  498  Linden  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Koskenlinna,  Hazel  M.,  305  16  St.,  Racine, 
Wise. 

Koskey,  Roberta  J.,  R.  F.  D.,  Stephentown, 
N.  Y. 

Kosko,  Maria,  Queens  C.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kostyal,  Mrs.  Stephen,  1500  S.  Barton  St., 
Arlington.  Va. 

Kotelly,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  6020  Oakman  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Kraemer,  Clifford,  938  School  St.,  Clawson, 
Mich. 

Kraft,  Alice,  239  W.  Westfield  Blvd.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Kraft,  Marina,  Rte.  69,  Annandale,  N.  J. 

Kraft,  Mrs.  William,  4442  Que  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kragness,  Sheila,  110  N.  Berrien  St.,  Albion, 
Mich. 

Krail,  Jack  B.,  State  U.  College  of  Ed.,  Ai 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Kraith,  Louise,  23  Randal  Dr.,  Bethpage,  N.  Y. 

Kramer,  Dora,  250  W.  22  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kramlich,  Lloyd,  Salvatorian  Sem.,  St.  Na- 
zianz.  Wise. 

Krauss,  Judith,  83-57  118  St.,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y. 

Kreek,  Dorothy,  3519  Maryvale  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Krenz,  Frances  E.,  3487  Ashland  Dr.,  Bethel 
Park,  Pa. 

Kresge,  Josephine,  Corning  Free  Academy, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Kresge,  Leah  M.,  805  Columbia  Ave.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Krtchbaum,  Rena  Dumas,  2141  Turk  Hill  Rd., 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Kroeger,  Ruth  P.,  20  Rex  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kroff,  Alexander  Y.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Kronegoer,  Marliess,  6  Schulgasse,  Graz  IX, 
Austria 

Krueger,  Bernice  C.,  323  Rockingham  St., 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Krummel,  Joan  B.,  78-40  79  St.  Glendale, 
N.  Y. 

Kruse,  Ludmila,  598  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich. 

Kruse,  Virginia,  1122  E.  77  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Kttehne,  Anna  E.,  Ogontz  and  Olney  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  U.,  TTniversity,  Pa. 

Kuhn.  Brigitta  J.,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Kuhn,  Reinhard  C.,  1423  Ohio  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Kuklova.  Frances,  4342  Michigan  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Kupcis,  Ruta,  502  W.  Elm,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kupersmtth,  Marjorie,  Western  Reserve  U., 
Cleveland.  O. 

Kurth,  Arthur  L.,  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Kurz,  Harry,  Stanford  U.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Kushner,  Margaret  B.,  George  Washington 
H.  S.,  Danville,  Va. 

Kyser,  Elsie,  62  S.  Buffalo  St.,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Kyzer,  Claudio  B.,  St.  George,  S.  C. 


Labardie,  James  H.,  277  Poplar,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

LaBastille,  Ferdinand  M.,  McBurney  School, 
5  W.  63  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

La  bon  ville,  Joseph  A.  G.,  14222  Halper  Rd., 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Labos,  Raymond,  High  School,  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore. 

Labrecque,  Gerard  H.,  141  W.  82,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Lacefield,  Arch  S.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Hender¬ 
son,  Ky. 

Lâcher,  Mrs.  Halver  R.,  Rte.  1,  Rushford, 
Minn. 

Lachmann,  Alice,  1407  Remington  Rd.,  Wyn- 
newood.  Pa. 

Ladanye,  Harry  G.,  High  School,  Hillside, 
N.  J. 

Ladd,  Alma  V.,  State  Teachers  C.,  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa. 

Ladd,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  825  W.  2nd,  Springfield, 
Ohio 

LaDu,  Milan  S.,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

LaDu,  Tora  Tuve,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Lafeuille,  Germaine,  Wellesley  C.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

La  Follete,  James  E.,  1503  30th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

La  Frenière,  Oliver  W.,  Shoreline  H.  S.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Lagarde,  Marie  L.,  River  Rd.,  Luling,  La. 

Lagden,  Olive  L.,  607  W.  Ohio,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Lague,  Euclide  J.,  181  Arcadia  Blvd.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Lahar,  Raymond  T.,  1476  Lincoln  Ave.,  Po¬ 
mona.  Cal. 

Laird,  Rachel,  Linden  Hall  Jr.  Coll.,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Lake,  Herbert  M.,  38220  South,  Willoughby, 
Ohio 

Lakich,  John  J.,  2118  Anita,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich. 

Lallas,  Stanley  P.,  5943  N.  Artesian,  Chi.,  Ill. 

Lambert,  Anna-M.,  23  Latham  St.,  Groton, 
Conn. 

Lambert,  Marjorie,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville, 
Ohio 

Lamore,  Donald,  215  S.  Adams,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Lamore,  Marie  B.,  Cottey  C.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Lamoreaux,  Avis,  High  School,  Presque  Isle, 
Me. 

Lampert,  Sarah  E.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Lance,  Mrs.  C.  V.,  High  School,  Audubon, 
N.  J. 

Lancy,  Ruth  E.,  14  Maverick,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Lander,  John  A.,  Girard  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Landon,  Editha,  924  Clymer  PL,  Madison,  Wis. 

Landon,  Florence  L.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  TJ., 
Portales,  N.  M. 

Lane,  John,  24  Sheridan,  W.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Lane,  Rosemarie  M.,  Slanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Lang,  Margaret,  West  H.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lang,  Nancy  Susan,  521  N.  Broadway,  De  Pere, 
Wis. 

Lange,  Dale  L.,  University  H.  S.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Langellier,  Paul,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Langevin,  Edgar  L.,  39  Carlisle,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Langlois,  Walter  C.,  38  Orkney  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Langmann,  Helen,  149—05  79th  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Lanks,  Laura  E.,  Mt.  Vernon  H.  S.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 
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Lanni,  Adelaide,  19  Charles,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Lanpher,  Anne  Gibson,  606  N.  Overlook  Dr., 
Alexandria,  Va. 

La  Pert,  Alice,  317  So.  Park.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Laplace-Kéchid,  Jeanne,  Jerome  Hotel,  Aspen, 
Colo. 

Lapp,  John  C.,  U.  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Larimer,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  526  W.  College,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio 

Larimore,  D.  May,  865  W.  Wood,  Decatur, 

Larkin,  I.  Adele,  Harding  Jr.  H.  S.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Larkin,  Sandra  R.,  311  N.  Maple,  Sycamore, 

Laroche,  Julia  B.,  1475  Euclid  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LaRocque,  Jeanne,  High  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Larsen,  Elayne,  1105  Austin  Ave.,  Denton,  Tex. 

Larson,  Florence  E.,  200  Bloodgood,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Larson,  Robert  May,  160  Allen,  Springfield, 
Ore. 

La  Rue,  Joseph  D.,  20095  Votrobeck  Ct.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

LaRussa,  Angelo  M.,  5220  Eggers  Dr.,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Cal. 

Laskas,  Margie,  18  Mineola  Ave.,  Point  Look¬ 
out,  N.  Y. 

Latham,  Carol,  Western  Maryland  C.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Lathrcp,  Margaret,  Box  105,  Springville,  Pa. 

Laub,  Alta,  3301  N.  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Laubach,  Marion  I.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Northampton, 
Pa. 

Laube,  Valeria,  708  Wesley  Dr.,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill. 

Lauer,  Thelma  L.,  State  C.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Launay,  Jean  Eugene  Louis,  McGill  U.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Lauretta,  Paul  J.,  Merrimack  C.,  N.  Andover, 
ÎVtclSS* 

Laurin,  Cecile  E.,  200  Franklin,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Lautenschlager,  Helen,  Keystone  H.  S.,  La 
Grange,  Ohio 

Lauvin,  Martha,  4758  Notre  Dame  W.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Lavaihee,  Lucienne  Marie,  59  Lockhaven,  War¬ 
wick,  R.  I. 

Lavallee,  Raymond,  227  N.  Dubuque,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Lavallée,  Rita  V.,  High  School,  Stoughton, 
Mass. 

LaVelle,  Ethel,  1758  N.  High,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Vergne,  Marcel,  Keith  Jr.  H.S.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Lavering,  Turrell  S.,  3130  Lake  Shore  Dr., 
Chi,  Ill. 

Law,  Mrs.  Donald  J.,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence,  Emmy  H.,  1185  Regent,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Laws,  Luba  S.,  4104  Ramsey,  Austin,  Tex. 

Lawson,  Carolina,  5301  St.  Anthony  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Lawson,  Ernest,  46  Schenck,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  David,  2614  K  St.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  . 

Laxar,  Lilian,  Lloyd  Harbor  School,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Lay,  Margaret  M„  708  Watson,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Lazzarotto,  Gino,  4500  48th,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Leach,  Margaret,  J.H.S.  104,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leamon,  M.  Phillip,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Leaper,  Mildred  L.,  High  School,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Learned,  Mary  R.,  Wells  C.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Leary,  Catherine  A.,  High  School,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y. 


Leavitt,  Howard  J.,  Union  H.  S.,  Perriss,  Cal. 

Leavitt,  Walter,  Trinity  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lebischak,  Constance  J.,  1242  Clover  Ln., 
Chester,  Pa. 

Le  Blanc,  Alfred,  High  School,  Brunswick,  Me 

Le  Blanc,  Herve,  King’s  C.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Le  Blanc,  Marie  Therese,  Byrd  H.  S.,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

Leblond,  Henri,  306  Mendon  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Lechor,  Robert  L.,  507  Pueblo,  Boise,  Ida. 

LeClair,  Charlotte  D.,  35  Mishawum  Rd.,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass. 

Leconte,  Maurice,  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt. 

Le  Coq,  John  P.,  Cedar  Crest  C.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Lecuyer,  Maurice  A.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lederer,  Charles  M.,  3986  47th  St.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  N.  Y. 

Lederer,  Isabelle,  176  Highland  Dr.,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Leduc,  Albert,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Lee,  Anna  P.,  44  Westbrook  St.,  S.  Portland, 
Me. 

Lee,  Barbara  P.,  431  Old  Farm  Rd.,  Wyncote, 
Pa. 

Lee,  Jennifer,  18  Ware,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lee,  J.  Simona,  1217  S.  Person,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Julia  Y.,  Virginia  Union  U.,  RichmonJ, 
Va. 

Lee,  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  315  E.  Franklin,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Lee,  R.  Dorothy,  58  Forest,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Lee,  Wm.  B.,  Dreux  H.  S.,  APO  84,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Leeber,  Victor  F.,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Le  Faivre,  Simone,  695  Prospect  St.,  Hartford 
Conn. 

Le  Febre,  Marian,  Rogers  H.  S.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Leger,  Donald  E.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Legris,  Louis  P.,  1527  Centreville,  W.  War- 
wick  R.  I. 

Lehman,  Vera,  151  Sperry  Blvd.,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Lehner,  Frederick,  IIO6V2  Lewis  St.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Lehr,  Marianne,  1094  Abbott  Blvd.,  Palisades, 
N.  J. 

Leighton,  Joan,  507 y2  N.  Depot,  Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Leipzicer,  Frances  B.,  614  N.  Maple,  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal.  ... 

Leisher,  Joanna  B.,  77  Monmouth,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Le  Maire,  Mary  Alice,  51  Willard,  Wakefield, 
R  I 

Lemoine,  R.  M.,  La  Salette,  Enfield,  N.  H. 

Lf.mpart,  Magda  E.,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Lenard,  Yvonne  V.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lenson,  Hilda  Wolk,  3404  Baker  Blvd.,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

Lente,  M.  Elinor,  9  Virginia  Ave.,  Sauger- 
tics  N.  Y. 

Lenz,’  Doris,  12  Circle  Dr.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

Leon,  Pierre,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Leonard,  E.  Louise,  Hood  C.,  Frederick,  ML 

Leonard,  Nathaniel,  37  Walbrook  Rd.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.  .  ,  , , 

Lepage,  Georgette,  177  6  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Lerch,  Oliver  R.,  434  Fruithurst  Dr.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

LeSage,  Laurent,  Pennsylvania  State  U.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa.  _  _  , 

Leslie,  Suzanne,  3333  Kalamazoo,  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  . 

Lesner,  Mrs.  E.  O.,  14  Burton  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  . 

Lesquie,  Mrs.  E.  O.,  14  Burton  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 
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Lessard,  Richard  W.,  489  Burgess  St.,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

Lessard,  Sylvio  H.,  16  Manadnock  St.,  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H. 

Lester,  Josephine  J.,  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

Lester,  Kenneth  A.,  834  East  St.,  Suffield, 
Conn. 

Levenson,  Marjorie  W.,  1160  Stephen  Rd.,  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring,  Md. 

Leveque,  André,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Leveque,  René  C.,  706  S.  Perry  St.,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Le  Veque,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Curtis  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Levesque,  Bertrand  E.,  Perkiomen  School, 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Levesque,  Helen,  128  Sabbatus  St.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

Levesque,  Therese  A.,  414  Rockland  Garden, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Levin,  Howard,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Levine,  Naomi,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Levinson,  Bernice  R.,  352  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Levitan,  Sidney,  77  Bay  40  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levitine,  Harold,  Woodmere  Acad.,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y. 

Levitt,  Jesse,  104  Terr.  Apts.,  Washington 
State  U  ,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Levois,  Camille  J.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
H.  S.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Levy,  Sylvia,  Irving  H.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Lew,  Irvina,  942  Thompson  Dr.,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Charlotte  L.,  56  Wilshire  Terr.,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Mo. 

Lewis,  Ellen  R.,  51  Prentiss  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Lewis,  Lawrence  B.,  2733  Russell  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Lewis,  Margaret,  248  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Margaret,  High  School,  Pineville,  W.  Va. 

Lewis,  Page  G.,  Kilmarnock,  Va. 

Lewis,  Paulette  D.,  1616  Drexel  St.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Lewis,  Sallye,  28  McAlister  Dr.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Lewis,  Sherold,  Box  121,  Afton,  Wyo. 

Leyda,  Betty,  509  Dawson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Libenson,  Leon,  University  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Lichtenstein,  Jechiel,  1062  Park  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Lichtenstein,  Julius,  2222  Marshall  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Lichtenstein,  L.  F.,  R.  2,  Atwater,  Minn. 

Licklider,  Adelaide,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich, 

Lieberman,  E.  Suzanne,  3850  Hudson  Manor 
Terr.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Liedlich,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Still  Hill  Rd.,  Sandy 
Hook,  Conn. 

Liesgarten,  Edith,  High  School,  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

Ligo,  Alice  E.,  Westminster  C.,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Liljekvist,  Angeline,  Rte.  2,  Box  210,  Ingle- 
side,  Ill. 

Lillard,  Louise,  10428  Quito  Lane,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal. 

Lilley,  Joyce,  R.D.  Lake  Rd.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Lillie,  Raymond  F.,  Union  H.  S.,  Hayward, 
Cal. 

Lind,  Melva  E.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll.,  St. 
Peter,  Minn. 

Lindblad,  Ruby  L.,  4237  N.  Hermitage,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

Lindsay,  Frank  W.,  Russell  Sage  C.,  Troy, 


Lindsey,  Mollie,  31  Clifton  Ave.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

Lindstrom,  Virginia  H.,  330  W.  12  St.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

Linière,  Andrée,  157  E.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Linkhorn,  Rer.ee,  1110  Springbrook  Dr.,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio 

Linnemann,  Adelia  P.,  Page  Sr.  H.  S.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Linton,  Lydia  F.,  12  Normandy  Rd.,  Wake¬ 
field,  R.  I. 

Lipham,  Mildred  G.,  Pub.  Sch.  Box  369,  Bow- 
don,  Ga. 

Litpon,  Gladys,  134-45  229  St.,  Laurelton, 
N.  Y. 

Lisko,  Bonnie  D.,  Capital  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Littell,  Frank,  25  Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Little,  Edwin  A.,  225  Maple  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Little,  Grace  R.,  201  Grand  Ave.,  Festus,  Mo. 

Little,  Helen  W.,  Southern  U.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Littlefield,  Dorothy,  Wheaton  C.,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Littman,  Louise,  4647  Walnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Liutard,  Evelyn  M.,  Country  Day  School,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Livengood,  Patsy  M.,  High  School,  Ruffin, 
N.  C. 

Livens,  Mrs.  Cecil  M.,  544  6  St.  S.W.,  Chis¬ 
holm,  Minn. 

Livesay,  Danae  A.,  2842  S.E.  67th  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Livingston,  Ann  M.,  Box  145,  Ault,  Colo. 

Livingston,  Muriel  B.,  Country  Day  School, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lobdell,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  R.  2,  Henderson,  Ky. 

Lobue,  Joseph,  Central  H.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lockard,  Thaddeus  C.,  Jr.,  U.  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Locke,  William,  25  Berkshire  Rd.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Lockwood,  Barbara,  29  Clay  don  Rd.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Loder,  M.  Katherine,  67  Washington  St., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Lodter,  Edward  G.,  810  W.  Maple  St.,  John¬ 
son  City,  Tenn. 

Logan,  Mary  E.,  104  Cornell  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Lohr,  Jacqueline,  696  Pineview  Dr.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Loiselle,  Herve  J.,  Jr.,  Box  236,  Stafiord 
Springs,  Conn. 

Lombard,  Lois,  Westover  School,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

Lombardi,  Joan,  1818  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Lommel,  Eugenie,  318  5th  Ave.,  Hendersonville, 

Lonardo,  Paul  L.,  Merrimack  Coll.,  N.  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass. 

Lonchyna,  Bohdan  I.,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit 
Mich. 

Londergan,  Cecilia  M.,  81  Governor  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Londergan,  Jane  A.,  131  Sumner  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Long, ^Esther,  Atlantic  Christian  Coll.,  Wilson, 

Long,  John  G.,  1316  McCausland  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Long,  Margaret,  1501  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Long,  Virginia,  2464  Grange  Rd.,  Trenton, 
Mich. 

Longo,  Joseph,  8740  204  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y. 

Longo,  Fannie,  812  Ibsen  St.,  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 
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Longtin,  Roland,  56  Webster  St.,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me. 

Lord,  Isabelle,  Township  H.  S.,  Wauconda,  HI. 

Lorge,  Sarah  W.,  390  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  i|  J 

Lorson,  J.,  Lycée  Mixte,  Abbeville,  France 

Losee,  Susan  M.,  Milne  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lott,  Robert  E.,  U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Lottmann,  Anne  M.,  3754  Upton  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Loubert,  Flora,  Northern  Michigan  C.,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich. 

Loughrey,  Mary  E.,  561  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


Loughrtdge,  Rachel,  Central  Michigan  U.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Loup,  Mary  E.,  Louisiana  State  U.(  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Louria,  Yvette,  10  E.  85  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lourie,  Elizabeth  S.,  Benson  East,  Box  117, 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Love,  Helen  M.,  4663  Morris  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Loveless,  Elizabeth  B.,  Central  School,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 

Loveless,  Mary,  40  Hickock  PL,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Lovett,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Country  Day  School, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Lovette,  Mary  Lou,  MR  97,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lovewell,  John  C.,  4  Dorset  Lane,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Lovy,  Charles  W.,  7661  Terrace,  El  Cerrito, 
Cal. 

Low,  Daniel  S.,  County  H.  S.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Low,  Jeanne  M.,  58  A.  Chestnut  St.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn. 

Lowder,  Marion,  10  Friar  Tuck  Rd.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Lowe,  Margaret  D.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C., 
Hammond,  La. 

Lowe,  Robert  W.,  Georgetown  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Lowenberg,  Eugene,  220  Garden  St.,  Roslyn 
Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Lowrey,  Eleanor  C.,  Glenbrook  H.  S.,  North¬ 
brook,  Ill. 

Lowry,  Lorraine,  1178  Moorlands  Dr.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Loy,  J.  Robert,  35  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lucas,  Lois  H.,  8910  Westover  Rd.,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Luce,  Stanford,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Lucey,  Louise,  805  Comstock  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Lucietto,  Lena  L.,  2341  N.  Melvina,  Chicago, 


Luckabaugh,  Joan  V.,  Hereford  H.  S.,  Park- 
ton,  Md. 

Ludlow,  George  B.,  St.  George’s  School,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I. 

Ludwig,  Robert  J.,  1102  Ardsley  Rd.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  ..... 

Luessen,  Juanita,  509  3rd  St.  N.W.,  Valley 
City,  N.  D.  .  _ 

Luévanos,  Edwina  D.,  896  Union  St.,  Dunedin, 


ua. 

Luhde,  P.,  1115  Grant,  Denver,  Colo. 

Luijkx,  Dirk  J.,  109  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Luisda,  Gladys  P.,  Berea  C.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Lundari,  Joseph  L.,  168  St.  and  Gothic  Dr., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Lunnum,  Hazel,  1601  Fisk,  Pullman,  Washing¬ 


ton 


Luntz,  Mrs.  George,  Box  1072  College  Station, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Lusena,  Robert  J.,  26  Glendale  Dr.,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  N.  Y. 

Lussen,  Helen,  1707  Walnut  Rd.,  Kent,  Ohio 
Lutz,  Frances  E.,  Lyons  Township  H.  S.,  La- 
Grange,  Ill. 


Lutz,  Hazel,  3809  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  Ill. 
Lydecker,  Mia,  32  Cambon  Dr.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Lynch,  Grace  E.,  74  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge, 

Lynch,  Michele  T.,  1819  La  Porte,  Whiting, 
Ind. 

Lynch,  Ruth,  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich. 

Lynes,  Carlos,  Jr.,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


McAdam,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  4922  Lindsay  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MacAllister,  Archibald  T.,  Princeton  U., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

McAllister,  Jeanne,  1225  Hinman  Ave.,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

McAlpine,  Leonor  E.,  130  Parkhurst  W.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

McAuliffe,  Daniel,  Forman  School,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Macbeth,  Allan,  Box  537,  Sackville,  N.  B., 
Canada 

McBride,  Arthur  C.,  221  Cornell  Ave.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va. 

McBrien,  Elizabeth  A.,  10  Main  St.,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn. 

McCabe,  Ann,  232  Maplewood  Ave.,  Bogota, 
N.  J. 

McCabe,  Wm.  Joseph,  390  2nd  Ave.  W.,  New¬ 
ark  N.  J. 

McCa’be,  Margaret,  4804  41st  St.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

McCall,  Mrs.  M  C.,  140  E.  Glenwood  Dr., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

McCall,  Wm.  A.,  Hastings  C.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

McCarthy,  Rachel  A.,  10  Winchester  St., 

Bradford,  Mass. 

McCary,  Ben  Clyde,  Box  123,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

McClafferty,  James,  4705  Buckingham,  War¬ 
ren,  Mich. 

MacClarence,  Elisabeth,  Box  443,  Stafford,  Va. 

McCarthy,  Kathryn  E.,  Columbia  Bible  C., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

McCleary,  Thora  C.,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

McClenahan,  Edna  G.,  Warren  Harding  H.  S., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MacCloskey,  Edmund  M.,  124  Allerton  Rd., 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

McClung,  Beatrice,  2006  Kanawha  Blvd.,  Char¬ 


leston,  W.  Va. 

McClung,  Maxine  J.,  87  Lake  St.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 
McClure,  Helen  M.,  160  Pershing  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

McCollum,  F.  B.,  4937  Angeles  Crest,  La  Can- 

Sid3i 

McCollum,  Margaret  A.,  117  Roxbury  Rd., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Adair  R.,  316  Layton  Hall  Dr., 
Fairfax,  Va. 

McConnell,  Vance,  818  E.  Speedway,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

McCoy,  Dorothea,  145  Linwood  Dr.,  Alliance, 


Ohio 

McCoy,  Gladys  W.,  943  Charlton  Ave.,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

McCoy,  John  F.,  Colby  C.,  Waterville,  Me. 

McCoy,  Michelle  B.,  5  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

McCracken,  James  D.,  Darrow  School,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

McCreary,  T.  Donald,  Blair  Academy,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J. 

McCulloch,  Donald,  736  W.  186  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  „  „  „  , 

McCullum,  Mary  F.,  2013  E.  Preston  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  .  „ 

McCushing.  Frances  P..  104  High  St„  Kenne, 


McDaniel,  Calista  S.,  812  Cynthia  St.,  Poplar 


Bluff,  Mo. 
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McDavid,  Mrs.  Burma,  Box  57,  Westminster, 

s  c. 

McDavid,  Mary  H.,  916  Arbordale,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

MacDermaid,  Helen  M.,  Deering  H.  S.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

McDermott,  Marie  W.  C.,  982  Melbourne  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McDonald,  Alan,  2Z  Braystone  Rd.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  .  .  „  „ 

MacDonald,  Bruce  L.,  50  B.  High  St.,  Exeter, 
N.  J. 

MacDonald,  Dorothy  C.,  High  School,  Mah- 
wak,  N.  J. 

McDonald,  Genevieve,  High  School,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Mary  B.,  Dependent  School,  Box 
11689,  APO  284,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Mary  L.,  3237  McGregor  Lane, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

McDonald,  Pearl,  Public  School  Admin.  Of¬ 
fice,  Arlington,  Va. 

McDonough,  Gail,  257  Denslow  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

McFarland,  Arna  M.,  Northland  Coll.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wise. 

McGarrigle,  Barbara,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McGarry,  Margaret  M.,  25  Le  Grand  Ave., 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

McGee,  Mary  G.,  Nott  Terrace  H.  S.,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.  Y. 

McGee,  Sidney  L.,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Cookeville,  Term. 

McGhee,  Dorothy,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

McGillicuddy,  Frances,  435  W.  119th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MacGillivray,  Raymond,  St.  Margaret’s  School, 
Tappahannock,  Va. 

McGinness,  Jeanne  M.,  1515  St.  Charles  Ave., 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

McGirt,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  134%  Ashley  St.,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga. 

McGlynn,  Ruth,  64  Kinsley  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

MacGran,  Miles,  840  Green  Ridge  Ln.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

MgGraw,  Beverly  A.,  509  N.  Lake  St.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

McGregor,  Roy,  Boys  H.  S.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

McGrillies,  Mary  C.,  Adelphi  C.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

McHenry,  Andrea,  1300  Capitol  Ave.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

McIlvain,  Betty,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

McIntosh,  Malcolm  E.,  Box  1143,  Alfred, 
N.  Y. 


McIntosh,  Wm.  M.,  Williston  Acad.,  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 

McIntyre,  Elaine,  594  Castle  Blvd.,  Akron, 
Ohio 

McIntyre,  John  C.,  327  Palmer  Terrace,  Mam- 
aroneck,  N.  Y. 

McKean,  Rose  S.,  Box  164,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Geneva,  714  S.  6  St.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  C.,  State  Teachers  C., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

McKenna,  John  F.,  117  Central  St.,  Auburn, 
Mass. 

McKenna,  Katharine,  17  St.  Luke’s  Rd.,  A11- 
ston,  Mass. 

McKenzie,  Ada  C.,  2331  Colby  Ave.,  Everett, 
Wash. 


McKenzie,  Sheila  V.,  28  Indian  Field  Rd., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

McKim,  Lester  W.,  Room  106,  Capitol  Bldg., 
Helena,  Mont. 

McKittrick,  Mary,  86  S.  Florida  St.,  Buck- 
hannon,  W.  Va. 

MacKlin,  Hortense  T.,  Virginia  State  C., 
Petersburg,  Va. 

McKnight,  Mary,  High  School,  Bossier  City, 
La. 


McLain,  Neven  O.,  4058  Conn.  St.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo-  „  „ 

McLaughlin,  Ora,  2529  Thomas,  So.,  Minneap¬ 
olis  5,  Minn. 

McLean,  Stella  G.,  9  Ben  Lamond  Ave.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada  .... 

MacLear,  Charlotte  G.,  21  Wright  St.,  West- 
port,  Conn. 

McLendon,  Will,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston, 
Tex.  _ 

McLeod,  Dorothy  S.,  21  E.  55  Terr.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

McMahon,  J.  H.,  676  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

McManus,  Joseph  A.,  Box  908,  Lafayette,  La. 

McMichael,  Margaret  M.,  186  Dayleview  Rd., 
Berwyn,  Pa. 

MacMillan,  Lewis,  Box  57,  Glace  Bay,  N.  S. 

McMullen,  Eldon,  222  S.  Michigan  St.,  Eau 
Claire  Wise 

McMullin,  W'm.  C.,  433  Montrose  St.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  ... 

McNary,  Bertram  C.,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

McNaughton,  Dorothy  S.,  High  School,  Wal¬ 
pole,  N.  Y. 

McNeal,  Frances  S.,  2  BriarcliS  Dr.,  New 
Castle,  Del. 

McPeck,  John,  453  E.  Highland  Ave.,  Red¬ 
lands,  Cal. 

McPherson,  Mrs.  Georgia,  Wittenberg  C., 
Springfield,  Ohio 

McQuaid,  J.  Thos.,  397  Lansdale  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

MacQueen,  Donald,  28  So.  St.,  Northborough, 
Mass. 

MacPhail,  Marion  L.,  Hood  C.,  Frederick, 
Md. 

McRoberts,  M.  W.,  3033  Chelton  Rd.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

McVeety,  Nina,  Eldora,  Iowa 

McVeigh,  Frederick  S.,  Mt.  Hermon  School, 
Northfield,  Mass. 

Macaulay,  Eliza,  2327  N.  High  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Macaulay,  Margery,  211  Sycamore  Dr.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga. 

Mace,  Theodore  V.,  River  Dell  J.  H.  S.,  Ora- 
dell,  N.  J. 

Machan,  Helen  W.,  303  Wilson  Ave.,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Mackie,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  High  School,  Granite 
Falls,  N.  C. 

Macklem,  Phyllis,  401  W.  Dartmouth  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Macksey,  Mary  E.,  8  Pellett  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Macy,  Pierre,  2109  Bucknell  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C 

Madden,  Edgar,  Comm.  School,  Merrill,  Mich. 

Mader,  Grace  S.,  307  S.  Chester  Rd.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Magaver,  Suzanne,  44  Terrylynn  Dr.,  Angola, 


Magee,  Irene  F.,  10  Charles  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Magis,  Lilibeth  P.,  4757  Chevy  Chase  Dr., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Magnoli,  Marilyn,  214  Brownstone  Ridge, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Mahaney,  Adeline  L.,  6144  Wayne  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mahieu,  R.  G.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Mahmoud,  Parvine,  54  Hassart  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mahon,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.,  22  Glenview  Rd., 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Mahru,  Yvonne,  1109  N.  Hilton  Rd.,  Oak  Ln. 
Manor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Maidanek,  John,  Berkshire  School,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 

Maiello,  Mrs.  Ralph  J.,  1427  Belmont  Ave., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mailhot,  J.  Ernest,  Marykoll  Seminary,  Glen 
Ellyn,  111. 
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tlAiN,  Joyce,  205  N.  Washington,  Wheaton, 
Ill. 

•Iainous,  Bruce,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
iÆaisano,  Angela,  145-05  97  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Æajewski,  Henry  F.,  218  Waterman,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Æalan,  Ivo.,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
ytALECOT,  Andre,  U.  of  California,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

Halecot,  Berthe,  Friends  Central  School,  City 
Line,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Haley,  Catherine  A.,  1297  Bohland  PI.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Haley,  Rita,  29  N.  6  St.,  DuBois,  Pa. 

Mali,  Pierre,  39  Glenbrook  Rd.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Halin',  Jane  W.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 
Halugani,  Anita  C.,  High  School,  Bogota, 
N.  J. 

Hancini,  Grace,  Battin  H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Handel,  E.  Jules,  20918  Calimali  Rd.,  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  Calif. 

Han  dell,  Lena  L.,  Wheaton  C.,  Norton,  Mass. 
Handera,  Franklin  R.,  Morris,  Ill. 

Handigo,  Keitha,  309  Homewood  Dr.,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Hangiafico,  S.  C.,  Georgia  State  C.  for  Wom¬ 
en,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Hangulis,  Laimonis,  1214  Curry  Rd.,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Manheim,  Ann  S.,  408  W.  59  Terr.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Manheim,  Eleanor  B.,  501  W.  123  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Manigault,  Eartha  L.,  72  Vanderhorst  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Manka,  Frances,  Elementary  School,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Man  kin,  Paul,  407  W.  California  St.,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Manley,  Jacqueline,  3172  Valley  Park  Dr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Barnard,  822  Greg  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Mansell,  Elaine,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

Manthey,  Ethel  V.,  21307  Maplewood  Ave., 
Rocky  River,  Ohio 

Manyon,  Marthe,  Kent  Place  School,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Manzella,  Mary,  35-60  74  St.,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Manzi,  Edith  A.,  Marcy  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Mara,  Doris,  53  Reservoir  Rd.,  Newington, 
Conn.  _  _ 

Marandon,  Jeanne  P.,  682  Ocean  Ave.,  Brook- 

March,  irene,  1010  S.  Hadden,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Marchacos,  Clara,  10722  Wallworth  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  ,  _ 

Marchant,  Wm.  E.,  46  Salisbury  St.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  .  ,  .  _  .  , 

Marchetti,  Gertrude  M.,  Agnes  Irwm  School, 
Wynnewood,  Pa.  „  .  -,  i 

Marcotte,  Hubert,  Rollins  C.,  Wmter  Park, 
Fla. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 

Conn.  _ . 

Maréchal,  Elizabeth,  2700  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C.  _  ,  _  _ 

Margolies,  Florence,  358  W.  Fulton  St.,  Long 

Maria?ellu  Mrs.  Indor,  3814  Abbott-Martin 
Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Maries,  Jacques,  Haverford  C.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Marietta,  Mrs.  Don  E.,  128  Russell  Dr.,  Sel¬ 
ma,  Ala.  „ 

Marion,  Lois  H.,  7  Sierra  St.,  Watsonville, 
Cal. 

Mariotti,  Marguerite  H.,  98  Circle  St.,  Barre, 
Vt. 


Marissall,  Mrs.  Odette,  4638  Lexington  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marketos,  Elizabeth,  16  Benton  Circle,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Marksfield,  Sylvia,  4566  Hampton  Ave.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Marquez,  Leon  J.,  1801  Cornell  Dr.  S.E.,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M. 

Marrapodi,  Frank  C.,  4699  Bellifore  Rd.,  War- 
rensville  Heights,  O. 

Marrocco,  Pasquale,  212  Montrose  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marsden,  Priscilla,  4220  Prairie  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Harry,  356  Park  Ave.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Marshall,  James  F.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Marshall,  Jane,  304  Mayflower  Rd.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Marshall,  Josephine  P.,  Box  505,  Clarksville, 
Va. 

Marshall,  Leona,  Jr.  High  School,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Mary  D.,  33  Veterans  Pkwy.,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Robert  G.,  Wells  C.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Thomas  E.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Marston,  E.,  Boyden  H.  S.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Martel,  J.  Luke,  Georgetown  U.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Martin,  Albert  J.,  9020  E.  Hersey  St.,  Rose¬ 
mead,  Cal. 

Martin,  Allen  B.,  Jr.,  113  Downes  Ave.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Martin,  Andre  A.,  13'44  Balboa  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Martin,  Catherine  M.,  98  Dover  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Martin,  Claude  G.,  7745  Lemon  St.,  Fair 
OhIcs  Calif. 

Martin,  Harry  S.,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Martin,  Hazel,  1511  W.  Kiowa  St.,  Colo. 
Springs,  Colo. 

Martin,  Joseph  D.,  Luzerne  H.  S.,  Luzerne, 
Pa. 

Martin,  Joseph  H.,  37  Ring  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Martin,  Josephine  W.,  1403  Haynsworth  Rd., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Martin,  L.  D.,  High  School,  Haw  River,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Lillian,  1554  Spruce  Ave.,  Bremerton, 
Washington 

Martin,  Marcelle  M.,  Chateau,  Middlebury, 

Vt. 

Martin,  Margaret  E.,  Toll  Jr.  H.  S.,  Glen¬ 
dale  2,  Cal. 

Martin,  Marie-Antoinette,  5811  Dorchester, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Martin,  Paulette  G.,  Box  174,  Lafayette,  La. 

Martinez,  Daniel  F.,  Central  H.  S.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Martinez,  Henri-Joseph,  Eastern  Baptist  Coll., 
St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Martucci,  Gloria  M.,  Box  485,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

Martz,  Frances,  3395  Wormer  Dr.,  Pontiac, 
Mich.  „  „ 

Masclarelli,  Rose,  732  Penfield,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Adelbert,  George  School,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

Mason,  Carrol  W.,  Christ  School,  Arden.  N.  C. 

Mason,  Harrell,  603  Augusta,  Tyler,  Tex. 

Mason,  Hayden,  Mill  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Mason,  Ruth  Anne,  Western  Maryland  C., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Mason,  Warner,  Durham  Rd.,  Guilford,  Conn 

Mason,  Mrs.  Warner  F.,  Durham  Rd.,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Masse,  Armand  C.,  Munich  American  School, 
APO  407,  N.  Y. 
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Massey,  Elizabeth  G.,  City  School,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Massoth,  Joan  A.,  1059  Richford  Terr.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 

Masters,  Florence,  Washington  H.  S.,  Vinton, 
Iowa 

Masterson,  John  H.  K.,  Horace  Greeley  H.  S., 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Mastrow,  Wm.,  107  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mather,  Paul  W.,  9  Clifford  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Matheson,  William  H.,  79  Ossipee  Rd.,  W. 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Matheus,  John  F.,  Texas  Southern  U.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Matile,  George  A.,  W.  Linn  H.  S.,  W.  Linn, 
Ore. 

Matthew,  R.  John,  Sweet  Briar  C.,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Edwin,  714  13  Ave.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Matthews,  F.  Louise,  2121  W.  Chestnut  St., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Jeannette,  1108  Duncan  Dr.,  Beau¬ 
fort,  S.  C. 

Matthews,  Marjorie,  3806  Spottswood  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mathias,  Marian  G.,  505  N.W.  32,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Mattoon,  Robert  H.,  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 

Mattson,  Mrs.  Don.,  Trempealeau,  Wis. 

Mattson,  Ellen,  West  Liberty  State  C.,  West 
Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Matula,  Anne,  Wm.  Penn  Sr.  H.  S.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Matz,  Sue,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Maubrey,  Pierre,  847  N.  Jefferson,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Maul,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  834  Pearl  St.,  Alton,  111. 

Maurel,  Louise,  712  D  St.,  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo. 

Maurino,  Ferdinando  D.,  Dickinson  C.,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 

Mautone,  Dominic  C.,  9406  Ward,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Maxfield,  Rosalie  M.,  410  Elm  St.,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa. 

Maxson,  Mrs.  Donald,  3423  Garrick,  Warren, 
Mich. 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth,  Montreat  C.,  Montreat, 
N.  C. 

Maxwell,  Kathleen,  Sparta,  N.  C. 

May,  Charles,  1620  7  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

May,  Frances  O.,  Sr.  High  School,  Tahlequah, 
Okla. 

May,  Georges  C.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mayo,  Catherine  G.,  Cardozo  H.  S.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mayo,  Helen  N.,  Coll,  of  Ed.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Mayo,  Louise  M.,  81  High  St.,  Bath,  Me. 

Mayo,  Patricia,  Glide,  Ore. 

Mazur,  Carolyn  A.,  32-05  83  St.,  E.  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  924  First,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mazzone,  Ernest  J.,  144  Malden,  Revere,  Mass. 

Mead,  Elaine,  Children’s  Country  School,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 

Mead,  Rose  M.,  N.  Pearl  St.  Rd.,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y. 

Meadows,  Paul,  State  Teachers  C.,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

Mealy,  Janet  Marie,  Union  H.  S.,  Endicott, 
N.  Y. 

Meek,  Robert  C.,  203  S.  Georgia,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Meguro,  Simon,  19  Kita  9-Bancho,  Sendai-Shi, 
Japan 

Mehaffey,  Louisa,  Rte.  8,  Box  352-A,  Waco, 
Tex. 

Melancon,  Henry  L.,  5374  Manila,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Melanson,  Louis  H.,  Malden  H.  S.,  Malden, 
Mass. 


Mêlât,  Mme.  Françoise,  11 A  Griggs  Terr., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Melcher,  Edith,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Melchoir,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  240  W.  Montgomer. 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Melette,  Mary  L.,  19  Thurston,  Greenville, 

s.  c. 

Melms,  Nan  J.,  311  S.  Clifton,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Meloon,  Richard,  140  Chadduck,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Menaker,  Raymond  R.,  Box  118,  Haines, 
Alaska 

Mendelhoff,  Henry,  320  Aspen  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mendola,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.  High  School,  N.  Bell- 
more,  N.  Y. 

Mengali,  Eileen  M.,  28  Mitchell,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Mengers,  Marie  C.,  9  Pinewood,  Orono,  Me. 

Mentha,  Guy,  5430  Coronation  Ave.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q. 

Meras,  Edmond  A.,  2  Ladd’s  Lane,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Mercado,  Jessie  F.,  1024  Acacia,  Rialto,  Cal. 

Mercier,  Germaine,  330  N.  Carroll,  Madison, 
Wis.  (Regional  Representative) 

Mercurio,  Beatrice  M.,  1  Alexander,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Merhab,  Wm.  G.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Merian,  Léon,  18  W.  69  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Meriwether,  Augusta  E.,  720  W.  10th,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Merker,  René,  251  W.  9b  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mermelstein,  Haskell,  2501  Davidson,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Mermier,  Guy  René,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Merriam,  Donald  E.,  173  Main,  Andover,  Mass. 

Merrill,  Ralph  H.,  Box  189,  Egypt,  Mass. 

Mess,  Mary  June,  726  Marcy,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Messier,  Leonard  N.,  State  College,  San  Die¬ 
go,  Call. 

Messier,  Wilfred  J.,  7  Gilmore,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Messner,  Arnold,  8  Surrey  Lane,  Great  Neck. 
N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  State  Teachers  C..  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Carleton  C.,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

Metger,  Helen  K.,  220  Ash,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Métivier,  Jos.  L.,  Jr.,  George  Washington  U.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Metz,  Thelma  O.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Milford,  Pa. 

Metzger,  Carol  Ann,  2430  N.  54,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Metzl,  Elizabeth  H.,  876  Windermere,  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa. 

Meunier,  Irene,  80  Florida,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Meyer,  Carol,  287  Taylor  Rd.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Meyer,  Martine  Darmon,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meyer,  Nella  4  W.  12,  Holland,  Mich. 

Meyerbach,  Helmut,  7739  N.  Eastlake  Terr., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Meylan,  Edward  F.,  3050  Buena  Vista,  Ber¬ 
keley,  Cal. 

Mezzacappa,  Mrs.  Venezia  A.,  100  Wildwood, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Mezotero,  Richard  Francis,  Hampden  Sydney, 
Va. 

Miano,  Mrs.  Joseph  J.,  2865  Albany  Ave.,  W. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Michael,  Elizabeth,  730%  6th,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Michel,  B.  V.,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Michel,  Eleanor,  58  Franklin,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Michelsen,  Bert  H.,  495  Prospect,  Elmhurst, 

Mickle,  M.  M.,  525  Rua  Tamandaré,  Sao 
Pàulo,  Brazil 
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Micks,  Wilson,  F.S.U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Middleton,  Virginia  H.,  913  S.  Greenwood, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Mikus,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  3619  Alton  PI.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Milan,  Ruth  A.,  8  Cushing,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Miles,  George  J.,  519  East  1st  South,  Center¬ 
ville,  Utah 

Miles,  Laura  G.,  RD  Box  192,  Alton,  N.  H. 

Miller,  Carolyn  R.,  Box  55,  N.  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Catherine,  705  E.  9th,  Muscatine,  la. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Chas.,  200  Wall  St.,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

Miller,  Charlotte,  2501  5th,  Everett,  Wash. 

Miller,  Dawn,  High  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Miller,  Dorothy  C.,  1035  Pleasant,  Oak  Park, 
IU. 


Miller,  Dorothy  I.,  4  E.  Clearview,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  H.,  1021  S.W.  Westwood, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Maxfield,  5  Willow,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Ina,  6229  Alte  Monte  N.E.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Miller,  Jeanne  L.,  8023  Eberhart,  Chicago, 

111. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  82  Brainerd  Rd.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Palmerton, 
Pa. 

Miller,  Margaret  T.,  Rte.  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1306  Fikewood  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Meta  H.,  WCUNC,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Minnie  M.,  Teachers  College,  Empo¬ 
ria,  Kans. 

Miller,  Philip,  39  Kenwood  Pk.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miller,  Ruth  Jean,  2479  Madison  Rd.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  130  Sears,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Virginia,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  William  Marion,  Woodland  Terr.,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio 

Millet,  Hélène  M.,  12  Williams,  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 

Millet,  Mrs.  Henri,  722  Wayne  Ave.,  W. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Milligan,  Vincent,  French  Institute,  22  E.  60 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills,  Gilbert  E.,  7115  Cleveland  Ave.,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio 

Millson,  Anne,  1324  Carroll,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Milton,  John,  High  School,  Woodside,  Cal. 

Minish,  Juanita,  329  Second,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Minn,  Jay  P.,  145  S.  Ellsworth,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind.  _ 

Minnigerode,  Anna  Meade,  Thornhill,  _ 
dega,  Ala.  „  __ 

Mintz,  Philip,  426  E.  22  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mirabeau,  Roch  L.,  Florida  A.  &  M.,  Talla- 
hassee  Fla. 

Miranda’,  Juliette  K.,  614  W.  First,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  ^  „  , 

Mirkin,  John  M.,  880  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  . 

Mishica,  Frances,  High  School,  River  Rouge, 
Mich.  .  _  , 

Mishler,  Marilyn,  3919  S.  Delaware  PL,  Tul¬ 
sa,  Okla. 

Mtsner,  Louise  B.,  6  Mutter,  Easthampton, 

Misrahi,  M.  Jean,  6  Bronson,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Anne  E.,  High  School,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Bonner,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 


Mitchell,  Estelle,  Sr.  High  School,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jack  U.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan, 
Owensboro,  Ky.  .  „  , . 

Mitchell,  Jane  Tucker,  1510  Northfield, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Mitchell,  Robert  E.,  1608  East  Long,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Wm.  F.,  RFD  2,  DeLand,  Fla. 

Mitman,  Robt.  C.,  453  Eliz.  Ave.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mitnick,  Regina,  37  Cumberland,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miville,  Roland  W.,  2221  S.W.  89  Ave,, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mix,  Dorothy,  41  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

Mize,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  1546  Overbrook  Ave.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Moeller,  Gertrude,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnet- 
ka.  Iff. 

Moenster,  Evelyn  N.,  333  Hazen,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Moffatt,  Lucius  G.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Va. 

Mohle,  Eula  P.,  126  Santa  Fe,  Houston,  Tex. 

Molden,  Virginia,  RFD  1,  Garrettsville,  Ohio 

Moloney,  Eileen,  550  Alter  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Monaghan,  St.  Clair  A.,  St.  Paul’s  College 
H.  S.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Mondelli,  Rudolph,  J.,  1  Boulevard,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 

Mondl,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  3688  Easton  Rd., 
Barberton,  Ohio 

Monett,  Ruth  E.,  13995  Superior  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hgts.,  Ohio 

Mongeau,  René  Guy  B.,  Pennsylvania  State 
U.,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Monod-Cassidy,  Mme.  Hélène,  1815  Villas, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Monseau,  Marcelle,  Quincy  C.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Monson,  Edith  L.,  242  N.  Church,  Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

Monsueir,  Joseph,  14  W.  Noble,  Nanticoke, 
Pa. 

Montas,  Jacques  L.,  Westtown  School,  West- 
town,  Pa. 

Montgomery,  Clayton,  501  Summers,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 

Montgomery,  Dolores,  2015  Spanish  Dr., 
Brentwood,  Mo. 

Montgomery,  Imogene  M.,  901  Newark  Rd., 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

Monti,  M.  Jay,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Monty,  Jeanne  R.,  51  E.  John,  Champaign,  111. 

Moon,  Freddye  Lee,  3440  Cottage  Grove  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Moone,  Mary  V.,  Holtville  H.  S.,  Deatsville, 

Moore,  Alvida  F.,  High  School,  Belmont, 
N.  C. 

Moore,  A.  Ruth,  Sr.  High  School,  Lima,  Ohio 

Moore,  Barbara,  High  School,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Moore,  Elizabeth  L.,  Weston  C.,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Moore,  Evelyn  H.,  Fairfax  Hall,  Waynesboro, 
Va. 

Moore,  Frances,  200  N.  Monroe,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Moore,  Frederick  W.,  Glenmont  Rd.,  Glen- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Jacqueline  J.,  5219  W.  Parkland,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Moore,  J.  Michael,  San  Diego  Jr.  C.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Moore,  J.  Owen,  West  Georgia  C.,  Carrollton, 
Ga. 

Moore,  Marianne,  Holtville  H.  S.,  Deatsville, 
Ala. 

Moore,  Robert,  Wittenburg  C.,  Springfield, 
Ohio 

Moore,  Roger  C.,  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Mass. 

Moorefield,  Eunice,  8944  S.  Gramercy  PL,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Moran,  Dorothy  J.,  40  Standish  Ave.  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Moran,  Robert,  301  N.  Hauser  Ave.,  Red 
Lodge,  Mont. 

Morange,  Marion,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Moraud,  Marcel,  Jr.,  Hamilton  C.,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 
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Mordaunt,  David  D.,  17872  Canehill,  Bell¬ 
flower,  Cal.  „  c.  »  • 

More,  Lucille  M.,  6180  Pershing,  St.  Louis, 

Morehead,  Charles  D.,  Muskingum  C.,  New 
Concord,  Ohio  „  _  „  .  , 

Morel,  Joseph  C.,  Miramonte  H.  S.,  Ormda, 
Cal. 

Morrell,  Elsa  Bohmrich,  Whitefish  Bay  H.  S., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Morey,  Leonard,  2227  Lincolnwood  Dr.,  Evan¬ 
ston,  111.  .  . 

Morfesis,  Mrs.  Peter,  5202  Garfield  Ave.,  Penn- 
sauken  J. 

Morgan,’ Barth’elme,  9024  Yale  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  .  _  . 

Morgan,  Mrs.  John  W.,  87  Dairypond  Rd., 
Norris,  Tenn.  ,  .. 

Morgan,  Mildred,  30  Ash  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Morgenroth,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.  High  School, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  . 

Morgenroth,  Robert  L.,  U.  of  Southern  Flori¬ 
da,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Morreale,  Gerald,  Brooklyn  C.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Morris,  Ann,  522  Gordon  St.,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
Morris,  Barbara  J.,  5381  E.  29  St.,  Long 
Beach  ^Z^al 

Morris, ’Mrs.' C.  B.,  20  E.  Rockaway  Rd.,  Hew¬ 
lett,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Eleanor,  316  So.  St.,  Brockway,  Pa. 
Morris,  Jean  M.,  Shiloh  Pike  646,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 

Morris,  Margie  C.,  1215  11  Ave.  N.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Miss. 

Morris,  Marie  Louise,  1345  Jarvis,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Morris,  Mary  Louise,  1300  Louisiana  St.,  Lawr¬ 
ence,  Kans. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Michele,  2716  Terrace  Rd.  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Morris,  Nancy  Sudds,  194  Lake  St.,  Auburn, 
Me. 

Morris,  Raphael  J.,  High  School,  Milton,  Vt. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Royal,  520  Sterner  Rd.,  Pesster- 
ville,  Pa. 

Morrison,  Elizabeth  B.,  5  Plaza  Dr.,  New 
Lenox,  Ill. 

Morrison,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  47,  Tipton,  Iowa 
Morrissette,  Bruce  A.,  Washington  Ü.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Morrissette,  Lawrence  N.,  High  School,  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  H. 

Mortimer,  Gertrude,  1488  Stony  Lane,  N. 
Kingstown,  R.  I. 

Morton,  Genevieve,  302  Second  Ave.  N.E., 
Clarion,  Iowa 

Morton,  Marion  N.,  219  N.  Blvd.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Moscherosch,  Jacqueline,  3414  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  N.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Moses,  Mrs.  David  F.,  R.R.  9,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Mosher,  R.  E.,  6  Grove  St.,  Sllngerlands, 


Moshinsky,  Lawrence  D.,  3310  Kossuth  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mosier,  Christine  R.,  249  Belleville  Ave., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Mosicovitz,  Robert  M.,  100  Hepburn  Rd.,  Clif¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Moss,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  RD  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Moss,  Leslie  M.,  5301  Georgia  Rd.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Moss,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Miller  Sr.  H.  S.,  Macon, 
Ga. 


Mossman,  Mrs.  James  K.,  29V,  S.  Main  St., 
Northfield,  Vt. 

Most,  Woodrow  L.,  335  Greenwood,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

Mother  Bernard  Marie,  Marymount  C.,  Palos 
Verdes  Est.,  Cal. 


Mother  de  Lourdes,  2130  Mission  Ridge  Rd., 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  _ _  .  . 

Mother  du  Bon  Secours,  10463  Sunset  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 

Mother  Francis,  Ursuline  Academy,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Mother  Gonzaga  l’Heureux,  Mt.  Merici  Acad¬ 
emy,  Waterville,  Me. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus,  Rosemont  C.,  Rose¬ 
mont,  Pa. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus  Perry,  C.  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Barbara,  Ursuline  School,  New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Françoise,  30800  Palos  Verdes 

Drive  E.,  Palos  Verdes  Estv  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Genevieve,  Ursuline  Convent,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Mother  M.  Germaine,  Marymount  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Ignace,  3925  Laurel  Canyon  Rd., 
Studio  City,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Louis,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Loyola  Waelbaecher,  2635  State 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mother  M.  Quentin,  Box  398,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Mother  M.  Teresa  Gay,  2613  Ursuline  Ave., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Mother  Margaret  Anne  Hart,  9600  Forest 
Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  St.  Genevieve  of 
the  Pines,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Maria  Fidelis,  1201  N.  Sheridan  Rd., 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

Mother  Marie  Catherine,  Marymount  Second¬ 
ary  School,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Mother  Marie-Cecile,  St.  Dominic’s  Institute, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Canasius,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Dolores  Mackay,  Mt.  St.  Ur¬ 
sula,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  6250  Sheridan  Rd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mother  Mary  Gabriel,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Mother  Mary  Nicholas,  19th  and  Wood  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Robert,  Convent  H.C.J.,  Rose¬ 
mont,  Pa. 

Mother  N.  Swift,  Jeanne  d’Arc  Academy, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Mother  Raymond  de  Jesus,  Diocesan  Teach¬ 
ers  C.,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Mother  Sainte  Eulalie,  Villa  Augustine, 
Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Mother  St.  George  Davison,  C.  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Lambert,  Convent  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mother  Sainte-Marie-Mercedes,  Notre  Dame 
C.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Theresa,  19  Davis  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Mother  Virginia  Demarque,  La  Purisima  Con¬ 
cepcion  School,  Lompoc,  Cal. 

Motroni,  Ralph  J.,  10008  Broad  St.,  Bethesda 
Md. 

Mott,  Edward  B.  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse 
Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 

Motte,  Hortense,  533  Monterey  St.,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Cal. 

Mouallem,  Peter,  Regional  H.  S.,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 

Mountain,  Lloyd,  Box  443,  Fruita,  Colo. 
Mounteer,  Louis,  Canisius  H.  S.,  Buffalo, 

Mourane,  Maxalynn,  1107  Cedrow  Ave.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mowry,  Vada,  6,  Pleasant  St.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
Moyer,  Evelyn,  310  S.  Orange  St.,  Media  Pa. 
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Moynihan,  Dorothy  H.f  78  Haverford  St., 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Mudrye,  Charles,  15,051  Kenton,  Oak  Park, 
Mich. 

Mueller,  Paul  E.,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Mueller,  Rose  G.,  Hermiston,  Ore. 

Mueller,  Theodore,  U.  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Muni,  Phyllis,  1039  Wendell  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Muldoon,  Margaret,  Box  97,  Chester,  Pa. 
Muldrow,  Mary  F.,  Box  541,  Elon  Coll.,  N.  C. 
Mullen,  Elise,  508  Lyndale  Dr.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 
Muller,  Florence  E.,  61  Main  St.,  Hatfield, 
Mass. 

Muller,  Rene  F.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 

Mullins,  Marjorie,  Mary  Institute,  Clayton, 
Mo. 

Mumbauer,  Eleanor,  1722  Maple  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  _  . 

Munk,  Katherine,  1347  Duck  Lake  Rd.,  Al¬ 
bion,  Mich. 

Munro,  Anna  M.,  Lassen  Jr.  C.,  Susanville, 
Cal. 

Munschy,  Mary  S.,  1273  Teller  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Murbach,  Janet  E.,  315  Lancaster  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ky.  _  _  »,  , 

Murdock,  Mrs.  M.  Roy,  267  Sport  Hill  Rd., 
Easton,  Conn. 

Murphree,  Kathleen,  110  Fair  St.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Murphy,  Anne,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Murphy,  Eileen  A.,  14  School,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Murphy,  Joan,  1432  N.E.  Mason,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Murphy,  John,  107  Whiting  St.,  Plainville, 

Conn.  „  „ 

Murphy,  John,  2958  W.  1st  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Lorna,  1534  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  ,  .  ,  »,  „ 

Murphy,  Margarette  E.,  Crane  Technical  H.  S., 
Chicago,  Ill  .  . 

Murphy,  Mary  M.,  1321  Morris  Ave.,  Union, 
N  J. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Patrick  E.,  1432  N.E.  Mason, 

MuRRAY.nEtheieM.,  1204  N.,  Elizabeth  St.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.  . 

Murray,  Kathryn,  304  Cleveland  Ave.,  Am¬ 
herst,  Ohio  .  .  ,,  ., 

Murray,  Lois,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise 

MusgrÂve,  Wilford  P.,  U.  of  Dubuque,  Dubu- 

Musser,  Frederic  O.,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  ,  _  .  , 

Myers,  Kathryn,  Kmgswood  School,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills.  Mich.  . 

Myers,  Lucile  Craven,  Rt.  3,  Lexington,  N.  C. 
Myron,  Herbert  B.,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  xt  v 

Myshrall,  William  R.,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 

Nachtman,  Francis  W.,  1014  W.  John  St., 
Champaign,  Ill.  _  c  - 

Nacozy,  Philip,  5264  Prosperity  Lane,  San 

Nacoun’ey,  Anne  H.,  Forest  Hills  H.  S.,  For- 

Nagy, ^Father  Moses,  U.  of  Dallas,  Dallas, 

Nahmias,  Germaine,  Congl.  School,  Falls 

NaSam, ^Edward  W.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Najavits,  Joseph,  High  School,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J- 

Najem,  Robert,  1425  N.  1st  Ave.,  Wausau, 
Wis. 


Nançoz,  Muriel  A.,  Anderson  School,  Slaats- 
burg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Naples,  Blanche  L.,  17  Lewis,  Portland,  Me. 

Narbutas,  V.  J.,  1015  N.  Lasalle,  Chicago, 

111. 

Nash,  Donald  S.,  425  Rugby  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Nash,  Mrs.  Jas.  B.,  1617  Frederick  Rd.,  Catons- 
ville,  Md. 

Nash,  Vera  L.,  610  Florence  Ave.,  Bogalusa, 
La. 

Nassif,  Laurice,  88  Merton  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Naughton,  Helen  T.,  739  Santa  Ynez,  Stan¬ 
ford  U,  Cal. 

Naughton,  Jeanne  M.,  999  Kedzie,  Flossmoor, 
Ill. 

Nault,  Clifford  A.,  Pembroke  Co.  Day  Sch. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nault,  Mary  Rita,  1387  Nott  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Navarette,  Pete  A.,  3327  W.  Monroe,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  .  , 

Neal,  George,  1108  N.  Jackson  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Naylor,  Louis  H.,  Trinity.  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Neff,  Roger,  290  E.  Lane  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Neff,  Wilfred  B.,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Negrette,  Raoul,  917  Kern  St.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Neidley,  John  W.,  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa 

Neil,  Charles  L.,  Rt.  1,  Box  93,  Ojai,  Cal. 

Neill,  Barbara  Ann,  13611  Griggs,  Detroit, 
Mich.  . 

Neller,  Earl  H.,  4201  Magnolia,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Nelson,  Anne  T.,  220  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

Nelson,  Harriet,  High  School,  Weston,  Mass. 

Nelson,  Irene  M.,  Rt.  3,  Box  154  C.,  Sylacauga, 
Ala. 

Nelson,  Lillian  M.,  Southwest  H.  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Nelson,  Martha  W.,  Camelback  H.  S.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Nelson,  Mary  D.,  502  Robinson  Ct.,  Alexan- 
dria,  Va. 

Nelson,  Mary  H.,  Sr.  High  School,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  .  „ .. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Nelson,  Roy  J.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  „  ,  „  „  . 

Nelson,  W.  Jean,  Grayland  Sch.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Nemsen,  Samuel  A.,  1329  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nesbitt,  James  H.,  Grace  C.,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind. 

Netherwood,  Helen  A.,  87  S.  Lansdowne  Ave  , 
Lansdowne,  Pa.  . 

Neubert,  Mary  E.,  1832  Ravenna  Blvd.,  Seattle, 
Washington 

Neufeld,  Rose,  H.  S.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Neumeister,  Andree  C.,  Marin  Co.  Day  School, 
Corte  Madera,  Cal.  »... 

Neumeister,  Zenas,  29  High  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Neun,  Elsie,  348  Hollywood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Neustein,  Jane,  303  E.  Daniel  St.  Champaign, 

Neves,  Suzanne  B.,  Wesley  Jr.  C.,  Dover,  Del. 

Neville,  Daniel  E.,  Michigan  C.  of  Mining  & 
Tech.,  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich. 

Neville,  Mary  A.,  4  N.  181  S.  Church  Rd., 
Bensenvilie,  Ill. 

Nevin,  Helen  F,  1138  Academy  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Newhard,  Margaret,  Furman  U.,  Greenville. 

s  c. 

Newing,  Avis  L„  Box  523,  Paradise,  Cal. 

Newkirk,  Dorothy  R.,  College  H.  S.,  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Okla. 

Newkirk,  Eliane,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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Newman,  Frances  R.,  1519  E.  35  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Newman,  Joel  M.,  123  Eustis  Ave.,  Newport, 
R  I 

Newman,  Lillian  D.,  79-27  255  St.,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Newman,  Pauline,  1163  Brucito  Ave.,  Los  Altos, 
Cal. 

Newman,  Richard  W.,  296  Wilson  Ave.,  Wollas¬ 
ton,  Mass.  ,  „  _ 

Newmard,  Gerald,  6155  Topeka  Dr.,  Reseda, 
Cal. 

Newmark,  Maxim,  Julia  Richman  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Newmeyer,  Rose,  1277  Williams  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.  _ 

Newsome,  Maenell  H.,  3847  Blvd.  PL,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

Newton,  Dorothy,  Hall  H.  S.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Newton,  Dorris,  71  East  St.,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Newton,  Jennie,  6071  3  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Newton,  Mary  Wade,  132  E.  45,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Neylans,  Catherine  E.,  Flora  Macdonald  C., 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Nicholls,  James  C.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Nichols,  Ethel  B.,  Ill  Irving  PL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nicholson,  Frank,  Country  Day  School,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Nicolas,  Adolph,  4445  Elm  Ct.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Nicoletti,  Delia,  150  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Niederauer,  David  J.,  73  Crestline,  Daly  City, 
Cal. 

Niedzielski,  Henryk,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Niess,  Robert  J.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nionakis,  John  P.,  Nichols  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Nisco,  Joseph  V.,  Memorial  H.  S.,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Nitzberg,  Howard,  601  Albany  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Nizard-Auerswald,  Huguette,  900  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Noakes,  Warren  D.,  75  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Noble,  Alma  N.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Noble,  Frances  E.,  West  Michigan  C  ,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 

Nock,  Kathryn  C.,  High  School,  Chincoteague, 
Va. 

Nolan,  George  J.,  80  Overhill  Rd.,  Milford, 
Conn. 

Nolan,  George  J.,  1200  Brush  Hill  Rd.,  Milton, 
Mass, 

Nolan,  Joan  M.,  1420  Marietta  Ave.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Noll,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  328  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Dowington,  Pa. 

Nonemaker,  Linda  A.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Noonan,  Alicia  K.,  High  School,  Willmar, 
Minn. 

Norcross,  Vera  J.,  High  School,  Quincy,  Wash. 

Nordberg,  Vera  J.,  Garth  Manor,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Norman,  Frances,  321  Paquot  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Normandin,  Marie,  Martin  Huges  H.  S.,  Buhl, 
Minn. 


Normanly,  Thos.  V.,  St.  Columban’s  Seminary, 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Norris,  Albert  M.,  45  Broadway,  Greenlawn, 
N.  Y. 

Norris,  Lynne,  1242  Hale  Dr.,  Concord,  Cal. 
Northrup,  Charles,  1011  S.  College  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

Norton,  Jean  J.,  York,  Ala. 


Norton,  Virginia  S.,  2923  45  St.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Norwood,  Mai  R.,  210  Lincoln  St.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Nostrand,  Howard  Lee,  U.  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.  (President) 

Nothinagle,  John  T.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Nover,  Irving,  30  W.  190  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Noyes,  John  L.,  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Nugent,  Robert  L.,  Lake  Erie  C.,  Painesville, 
Ohio 

Nuner,  Robt.,  710  Park  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Nunn,  Wayne  K.,  Princess  Anne  H.  S.,  Lynn- 
haven.  Va. 

Nussbaum,  Olga  T.,  385  E.  18  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Nyabongo,  Virginia  Simmons,  Tennessee  Ag.  & 
Indust.  State  U.,  Nashville,  Term. 

Nyman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bretton  Rd.,  Dover, 
Mass 

Oake,  Roger  B.,  Reed  C.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oberling,  Marthe,  Bennett  J.  C.,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Mrs.  Frances  J.,  Sr.  High  School, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

O’Brien,  Justin,  518  Philosophy,  Columbia  U., 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Marion,  916  Rensselaer  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Richard,  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Obuchowski,  Chester  W.,  U.  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

O’Conner,  Helen,  10703  Santa  Maria,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

O’Conner,  Geraldine,  1522  Bluemont  Ave., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Odell,  Dorothy,  13  Mercer  Ave.,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

Odenkirchen,  Carl  J.,  Coll,  for  Teachers,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Ogle,  W.,  1108  Iowa,  Butte,  Mont. 

Ohrn,  Roy  A.,  Gov.  Dummer  Academy,  So. 
Byfield,  Mass. 

Olander,  Inez,  N.  Park  C.,  Chicago,  M. 

O’Larey,  Eleanor,  602  N.  6  St.,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Olden,  Peter  H.,  Alderson-Broaddus  C.,  Phi¬ 
lippi  W.  Va. 

Olds,  Dorothy,  818  W.  Margaret,  Pasco,  Wash. 

O’Leary,  Harriet,  309  Waring  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Olejniczak,  Bernard  C.,  High  School,  Pulaski, 
Wise. 

Olevnick,  Arthur,  Sr.-Jr.  High  School,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Oliva,  Celia,  716  Parkman  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Oliver,  Alice,  Gallatin  County  H.  S.,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Charles,  High  School,  Petersburg, 
Tenn. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  555  E.  27  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Oliver,  Mary,  590  Mechanic  St.,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Oliver,  Ruth  N„  471  Sheffield,  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

Olsen,  Mr.  C.  L.,  North  21  St.  Ave.,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Olsen,  Clarence  B.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise. 

Olsen,  Nettie  R.,  Shawnee  Mission,  Merriam, 
Kans. 

Olson,  Steig,  R.D.  2,  Swanson  Rd.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

O’Malley,  Jessie  C.,  303  High  St.,  Somersworth, 
N.  H. 

O’Malley,  Kathleen,  2839  N.  Linder  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

O’Mara,  Rita  B.,  Malloy  C.,  Rockville  Center, 
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O’Meara,  Maurice,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

O’Melia,  Winifred,  101  W.  Buffalo,  Rawlins, 
Wyo. 

Ominsky,  Elaine  F.,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

O’Nan,  Martha  B.,  Milliken  U.,  Decatur,  Ill. 
O’Neill,  Gertrude,  178  Oliver  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

O’Neil,  Marguerite  M.,  100  North  St.,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mass. 

O’Neill,  E.  Wesley,  32  Standish  Cir.,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Onker,  Gertrude,  1624  Beadle,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

Opdyke,  Deirdre,  H.  S.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Orloff,  Mrs  Gregory,  Box  37,  Union  Pier, 
Mich. 

Ornato,  Mary  Ann,  1857  State  St.,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

O’Rourke,  John  W.  Jr.,  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Jamaica, 
W.  Indies 

Ortoleva,  Madeleine,  Y.,  448  Chapman  St., 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Osberg,  Harold  C.,  1466  Winona  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  James  E.,  2683  Leighton  Rd., 
Shaker  Hghts.,  Ohio 

Osborn,  Louise  B.,  Box  295,  Newburgh,  Ind. 
Osborn,  Lucienne,  1220  W.  Liberty,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  .  „  XT  , 

Osborn,  Margaret,  30  Grace  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Osborne,  Jeanne  G.,  3703  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  „  _ 

Osborne,  Maybelle  H.,  20  Atwater  PL,  Che¬ 
shire,  Conn. 

Osborne,  Nancy  F.,  Anderson  C.,  Anderson, 
Ind 

Osgood,  Mrs.  Rollin,  Jr.,  3731  Montrose  Rd., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

O’Steen,  Marie  G.,  294  Liberty  St.,  Harrison- 
bure.  Va. 

O’Sulllivan,  E.  V.,  215  W.  91  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O’Sullivan,  Use,  Fire  Place  Landing,  E.  Hamp- 

Osuna,  Aurelia  M.,  3740  Fillmore  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  _  .  .  .. 

Oswald,  Frances,  777  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ,, 

Otis,  Louise  M.,  Box  47,  Leeds  Junction,  Me. 
O’Toole,  James  B.,  1231  Highway  36,  St.  Paul, 

Ott,  Kenneth,  Sr.  High  School,  Omak,  Wash. 
Otten,  Arthur,  553  Fuller  Ave.  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  .  .  „ 

Ottensmeyer,  Rev.  Hileary,  Archabbey,  St. 

Meinrad,  Ind.  „  _  .  .  _  , 

Otto,  Nancy  A.,  1744  N.  Baltimore,  Tulsa, 
Okla 

Ouellette,  Richard  F.,  159  Evergreen  Circle, 
Middletown,  Conn.  _  _  „ 

Ouzts,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jr.,  550  E.  Creswell  St., 
Greenwood,  S.  C  „  __  . 

Overbey,  Joe  H.,  Lewis  County  H.  S.,  Hohen- 

Overstref.t,  Winnie,  1314  Holden  St.,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Overton,  Helen  A.,  Central  H.  S.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Owens,  Dorothy,  68  Summit  Rd.,  Cassville, 
N.  Y.  , 

Owens,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  2555  Woodward  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ozan,  Mahmut,  4618  Nichols  Rd.,  Oxford,  O. 

Pace,  Mrs.  Raymond,  155  Bridge  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Pace,  Vera  G.,  240  Plantation  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Pacella,  Madeleine  A.,  High  Sch.,  Milford, 
Mass. 

Packard,  Carla,  26  W.  Calif.  Ave.,  OSU,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio 

Paddon,  Doris,  93  Wellington  St.,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont. 

Padula,  Lenore  M.,  227  Roxbury  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Paes,  Martin  J.,  4529  Banner  Dr.  #4,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Page,  Mary  M.,  Pond  Plain  School,  Westwood, 
Mass. 

Page,  Richard  G.,  2349  Bellevue  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Pages,  Jacques  P.,  2771  East  Main  Rd.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  R.  I. 

Paglia,  Pasquale,  143  Melbourne  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Paine,  Harry  A.,  32,236  University,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

Pakum,  v  alentyn,  Holderness  School,  Plymouth 
N.  H. 

Palazzo,  Marie,  Union  Endicott  H.  S.,  Endi- 
cott,  N.  Y. 

Paleologue,  Hélène,  Chatham  Hall,  Chatham, 
Va. 

Palermo,  Joseph  A.,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Palffy,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Palfrey,  Thomas  R.,  2735  Noyes  St.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Palleri,  Nazzareno,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

Palleske,  S.  O.,  2725  Eldorado  PL,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Pallister,  Jamis  L.,  9^  West  St.,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Palmeri,  Joseph,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Palumbo,  Anita  F.,  12  Delmar  PL,  Delmar, 
N.  Y. 

Papagni,  Dominic,  1615  B.  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Paour,  Rev.  Peter  J.,  DePaul  U.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Papandrea,  Maria,  204  W.  Albemarle  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Pape,  Eulalie,  403  N.  Mulberry,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Pappas,  John  N.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Paradis,  Gérard  A.,  Morristown  School,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 

Parcell,  Harold  D.,  Reynolds  Station,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Parent,  Pierre  Paul,  939  Hayward  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Paris,  Virginia  L.,  1930  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Parker,  Adrienne,  114  Franklin  St.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Parker,  Augustin  H.,  180  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Parker,  Clifford  S.,  U.  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H.  . 

Parker,  Ellen  P.,  35  Florence  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Parker,  Helen  O.,  Paeonian  Springs,  Va. 

Parker,  Kelvin  M.,  2533  N.  Bernard,  Chicago, 

Parker,  Richard  J.,  Box  38,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  S.  Emmett,  1050  Spaight  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Parker,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  Atkins  H.  S.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Parkinson,  Dr.  M.  A.,  801  Chicago  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wise. 

Parks,  Margaret  M.,  Big  Island  H.  S.,  Big 
Island,  Va. 

Parnell,  Charles  E.,  U.  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Paroutaud,  Henri,  36  Wellings  PL,  Monterey. 
Cal. 

Parr,  Una,  310  Railroad  Ave.,  Houna,  La. 

Parrish,  Harriet,  Atlantic  Union  C.,  S.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. 
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Parrish,  Molly,  Alma  C.,  Alma,  Mich. 

Parrish,  Virginia,  627  Jefferson  Ave.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Parrott,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  1215  Morbee  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  „  .  ,  _  , 

Parsell,  J.  R.,  9640  Lemona,  Sepulveda,  Cal. 

Parsons,  Jean  B.,  183  Commonwealth,  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 

Pasaric,  Sally,  11  Hickory  St.,  Farmmgdale, 
N.  Y. 

Paschal,  Mary,  Catawba  C.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Pascual,  Henry  W.,  521  San  Pedro,  S.E.,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.  . 

Pasel,  Dora  Marie,  Elgin  H.  S.,  Elgm,  Ill. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred,  Arkansas  State  C.,  Jones¬ 
boro,  Ark. 

Passias,  Katherine,  48%  Vine  St.,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Pastoke,  Jeannette  L.,  3390  W.  36th  Ave.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  , 

Paterachi,  Victoria  O.,  High  School,  Hacken- 
sack  N  JT 

Patnovic,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  24  Minguadale  Dr.,  New- 
ark  Del 

Patron,  Magnolia  L.,  Rt.  15,  Box  262,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Patterson,  Catherine  L.,  8917  Thelma  St.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Patterson,  D.  H.,  2093  Lutz  St.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Patterson,  Frances  H.,  18  Beverly  PL,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Patterson,  Hélène  R.,  Indian  Chase  Dr.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Patterson,  Warren  H.,  Indian  Chase  Dr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Patton,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Aurora  C.,  Aurora, 
Ill. 

Pation,  Fred  J.,  Supt.,  McMinnville  Public 
Schools,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Patty,  James  S.,  Box  585,  Lexington,  Va. 

Paus,  Denise  L.,  3945  Madison,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Payne,  Betty  L.,  503  Albemarle  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Payne,  Louise  M.,  4700  Lealand  Lane,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Payne,  Richard  J.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  C., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Payson,  Eileen,  360  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Peach,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Wray  Jr.  H.  S.,  Gastonia, 
N.  C. 

Peachy,  Frederic,  Reed  C.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Peacock,  Jennie  L.,  5612  N.  32nd  Dr.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Pearl,  Rosalie,  317  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


Pearlman,  Esther  A.,  21  Ireland  PL,  Amityville, 
N.  Y. 

Pearlstein,  Emily,  34  Fairfield  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Pearse,  Susan,  3101  Pelham,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Pearson,  Cecil  E.,  Greene  Central  School, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Leonard  B.,  24  Pavonia  Ave.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Pearson,  Yvonne,  2401  E.  Holcombe,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Peart,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  5539  E.  Griffith  Way, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Peck,  Mario  L.,  40  L.  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Peckham,  Lawton  P.  G.,  Columbia  U.,  New 
York,  27,  N.  Y. 

Peevish,  Mary  V.,  1019  Embury  St.,  Pacific 
JPiilis^dcs  C/cil 

Pei,  Mario,  35  Hamilton  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pei,  Marjorie,  6811  Waterman  Ave.,  University 
City,  Mo. 

Peirolo,  James  J.,  3273  E.  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Peisley,  Georgine  H.,  Goodhill  Rd.,  Weston, 
Conn. 


Pelade,  Germaine,  Wilton  Arms,  Wilton,  Conn. 
Pell,  C.  L.,  118  Hudson,  Pineville,  La. 


Pellegrino,  Alfred  G.,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Me. 

Pelmont,  Raoul  A.,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Peloro,  Filoména,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Peltier,  Charlotte  R.,  Teachers  College,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 

Pengelly,  Bess,  Sr.  High  School,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Penland,  Daisy  P.,  Rt.  2,  Canton,  N.  C. 

Penn,  Dorothy,  4700  Roanoke  Pky.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Penzoldt,  Peter,  Sweet  Briar  C.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Percival,  Raymond  A.,  5517  Baldwin  Rd.,  Flint. 
Mich. 

Pereira,  Sarah  M.,  Tennessee  Ag.  &  Indust. 
State  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Perez  de  Lara,  Lola  J.,  Indiana  U.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Perkins,  Katherine,  46  Grove  Ave.,  E.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Perkins,  Merle  L.,  309  E.  12,  Davis  Cal. 

Perkins,  Olive  B.,  2421  Hoagland,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Peroski,  Joseph,  K.S.U.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Perret,  M.  J.,  Box  332,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Perrone,  Rose,  602  So.  8th  St.,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Elsie  H.,  1304  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Perry,  Marguerite  A.,  E.  Carolina  Teachers  C., 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Patricia  R.,  RFD  #3,  Madison,  Conn. 

Peter,  Barbara,  215  W.  62nd  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Peter,  M.  D.,  110  Grove  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Peters,  Alice,  150  Madison,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Peters,  Hélène,  Northrop  Coll.  School,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Peters,  Olga,  Indiana  State  Teachers  C.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Petersen,  Dorothea,  446  Fairview  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Ill. 

Petersen,  Vera  L.,  4444  N.  Pasadena,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Peterson,  Catherine  M.,  221  Northampton  Rd., 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Peterson,  Erwin  B.,  2095  Centro  East,  Tiburon, 
Cal. 

Peterson,  E.  Robert,  Beloit  C.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Peterson,  Philip,  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Moraga,  Cal. 

Petit,  Bertha  F.,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Pétrin,  Yolande  L.,  4  Shadycrest  Rd.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Petrizzi,  Daniel  J.,  473  S.  Main  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Petro,  Isabel,  947  Philadelphia  Rd.,  Easton,  Pa 

Pettinari,  Flora  J.,  Marion  C.,  Marion,  Va. 

Pettis,  Dorothy,  Kansas  State  C.,  Manhattan, 
Kans. 

Peyre,  Henri,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Peyser,  Joseph  L.,  380  Leslie  Lane,  Uniondale. 
N.  Y. 

Pfister,  Eva,  8500  Comanche  Ave.,  Canoga 
Park,  Cal. 

Pharis,  Jane,  Rte.  1,  Butler,  Mo. 

Phelps,  Thea,  4125  Edgemere  Ct.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Phillips,  Alma,  2115  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Phillips,  Carl  R.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Edward,  805  Rountree  St.,  Kin¬ 
ston,  N.  C. 

Phillips,  Florence,  Beloit  C.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Phypers,  June  G.,  711  E.  222nd  St.,  Euclid, 
Ohio 

Phythian,  Margaret  T.,  Agnes  Scott  C.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga. 

Piatt,  H.  P.,  Shoals,  Ind. 

Picard,  René  L.,  1050  Ferry  St.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
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Picarello,  Yolanda,  154  Thoma  Ave.,  May- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Pickel,  Rosa,  133314  Elmwood  Ave.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Picken,  R.  A.,  Union  C.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pickett,  Margaret,  323  Old  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Picone,  Mary,  39  Cleveland  St.,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Pierce,  Mary  T.,  167  E.  Frederick  St.,  Bing 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Patricia  C.,  25  Sherry  Rd.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Pierpoline,  Marie  DiG.,  635  Lukens  Ave.,  Up¬ 
per  Darby,  Pa. 

Pierson,  Edgar  E.,  3218  Ursula,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pierson,  Lorraine,  Alabama  C.,  Montevallo, 
Ala. 

Pietrangeli,  Angelina,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Piffard,  Dr.  Guerard,  4852  Beaumont  Dr.,  La 
Mesa,  Cal. 

Pignataro,  Rudolph  J.,  28  Thorman  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Pike,  Anne  V.,  High  School,  Monticello,  Ill. 

Pike,  Robert  E.,  365  Pine  St.,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Pillet,  Roger,  7209  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago, 
IU. 

Pimsleur,  Paul,  U.  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Pinacoli,  Valentine  L.,  142  County  St.,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  Denver  County  Day  School, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Pinckney,  Sarah,  Gulf  Park  C.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Plaud,  Cecile,  235  N.  Main  St.,  Acushnei, 
Mass.  „ 

Pineo,  Mary,  88  Fremont  St.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Piontek,  Rev.  Amadeus,  St.  Bonaventure  Minor 
Sem.,  Sturtevant,  Wise. 

Pirrello,  Maria  P.,  106  Bay  37,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Pirri,  Raoul,  4567  W  38  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pirritte,  Hélène  B..  9117  S.  Bishop  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Pistorius,  George,  623  High  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Pitcher,  Edith,  264  Prospect  St.,  Westfield, 
N.  J. 

Pitcher,  Stephen  L.,  7144  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Pitre,  Gloria  A.,  1122  Yakima  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Pitts,  Nita,  Columbia  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pitzelle,  Isabelle,  Calhoun  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Pivornk,  Lee  D.,  U.  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas, 

Pizzinger,  Alda  M.,  High  School,  Long  Beach, 
N.  Y. 

Place,  Edwin  B.,  1  Marchant  Gardens,  Ber¬ 
keley,  Cal.  _  T 

Plauzoles,  Thérèse,  2286  Pelham  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  _  .  T1, 

Playe,  Geo.  L.  TJ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  in. 

Playfoot,  Maynard  R.,  150  Chambersburg  St., 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  . 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  V.,  54  Monungside  Dr.,  New 
York  N.  Y. 

Pleasants,  Richard  R.,  Groton  School,  Groton, 

MaSS.  „  ,  _  vr  T 

Plevan,  Helen,  Youngs  Rd.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Plewman,  Helen  L.,  Delta  Secondary  School, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  _ __  , 

Pi  ottel,  Jeanine  P.,  140  W.  86,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Plumans,  Frances,  475  E.  State  St.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Pocetto,  Rev.  Alexander  T.,  520  66th  St., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pocock,  Editha  W.,  69  Union  St.,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

Podolny,  Irma,  16  Cobum  Rd.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Poenack,  Elmer  G.,  Tarkio  C.,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Poggenberg,  Raymond,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madi 
son,  Wise. 

Pohoryles,  Bernard  M.,  132  W.  36th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Poirier,  Margaret,  4600  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Poirier,  Roger  A.,  232  W.  1st  Ave.,  Roselle, 
N.  J. 

Poirier,  Yvette,  297  Main  St.,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass. 

Poirion,  Daniel,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Poisson,  Philippe  L.,  U.  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Polansky,  Frances,  Shawano  Sr.  High  Sch., 
ShâW2no  Wise 

Polin,  Elaine  S.,  103  North  35th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Polinsky,  Aaron  S.,  River  Dell  Regional  H.  S. 
Oradell,  N.  J. 

Politella,  Miss  V.  Lillian,  Shaker  Hts.  H.  S., 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Poiitzer,  Robert  L.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Pollack,  Julia,  P.  S.  198,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pollard,  Jean,  1751  Vista  Rd.  N.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Pollock,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Box  163,  Boiling  Springs 
N.  C. 

Polony,  John,  321  Wendell  Lane,  Dayton, 
Ohio 

Pollock,  Elma  H.',  Gardner-Webb  C.,  Boiling 
Springs,  N.  C. 

Pond,  Karl  S.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Pond,  Mildred,  New  Haven  H.  S.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Popchuck,  Anne,  McKinley  H.  S.,  Cedar  Ra¬ 
pids,  Iowa 

Pope,  Ernest  H.,  3262  South  Ct.,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

Popow,  Christine,  5  Kirkley  Rd.,  Annapolis, 
Mo. 

Porrmann,  Dolores,  469  E.  Passaic  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Porter,  Agnes,  Muskingum  C.,  Muskingum, 
Ohio 

Porter,  Barbaba  4436  Vincent  Ave.  S.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Porter,  Ellis  G.,  Heidelberg  C.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Posner,  Seymour,  145  N.  “H”  St.,  Oxnard, 
Cal. 

Posses,  Mrs.  Frederick,  75  Union  Ave.,  Amity- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Poston,  Lawrence  Dept,  of  Health,  Educ.,  & 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pouinard,  Alfred  A.,  1226  East  Blvd.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Poujol,  Jacques,  U.  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Poulin,  Norman,  513  72nd  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Poulin,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  St.  Joseph’s  Rectory, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Poulin,  Roland  N.,  42  Maple  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  H. 

Poulsen,  Antoinette,  State  C.  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Poux,  Rev.  John,  230  W.  10  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Powell,  James  D.,  Temple  U.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Powell,  Richard  M.,  46  Inwood  Rd.,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

Power,  Mary,  1514  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Powers,  Catherine,  Rte.  2,  Eustare,  Tex. 
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Powers,  Edward  J.,  3  Perkins  Sq.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Powley,  Russel,  109  Ellsworth  Terr.,  Glen 
Rock,  N.  J. 

Powsn’r,  Isidore,  872  E.  24th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Poythress,  Ranson  H.,  1231  W.  Escalon  Ave., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Prasker,  Flora,  116  Evergreen,  Mill  Valley, 
Cal. 

Preble,  Howard  B.,  The  Choate  School,  Wal- 
mington,  Conn. 

Prendergast,  Jerome  G.,  1206  Loras  Blvd., 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Presel,  Rose,  89  Elmgrove  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Presley,  Nannie  K.,  118  Arlington  Dr.,  Lawton, 
Okla. 

Presta,  Peter  S.,  San  Francisco  State  C.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Preston,  Ann  W.,  205  W.  15th  Austin,  Tex. 

Preston,  Fred  L.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Ohio 

Prévost,  Genevieve,  650  Merrick  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Prévost,  John  C.,  650  Merrick  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Price,  Blanche  A.,  Miss  Porter’s  School,  Far¬ 
mington,  Conn. 

Price,  Dorothy,  Middle  Georgia  C.,  Cochran, 
Ga. 

Price,  Larkin  B.,  314  N.  Murray,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Price,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Prina,  Ronald  J.,  RFD  1,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Prince,  James  R.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
C.,  Boone,  N.  C. 

Prins,  Marguerite,  82  W.  12  St.  Holland,  Mich. 

Prior,  Francis  L.,  8  Satinwood  Rd.,  Bayville, 
N.  Y. 

Pritchett,  William,  109-52  173  St.,  Jamaica 
33,  N.  Y. 

Procious,  Sara  E.,  16  Lathrop  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  John,  27  Brookhaven  Dr.,  Lud¬ 
low,  Mass. 

Pronger,  Lester,  York  U.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Proulx,  Alfred  C.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Provost,  Gertrude  E.,  80  Merrick  St.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Pryce,  Robert  F.,  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio 

Pryle,  Ann  M.,  Bethlehem  Central  Jr.  H.  S., 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Psiahas,  John  T.,  2353  Hernando  Rd.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Pucciani,  Jeanne,  2671  Cranlyn  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Pucciani,  O.  F.,  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pullen,  Isabel,  Box  2542,  Monroe,  La. 

Pulleyn,  John  W.,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio 

Pyle,  Robert  E.,  Kansas  State  C.,  Manhattan 
Kans. 

Pyle,  Theodore  H.,  110  W.  30th  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Queneau,  Bertile  M.,  5710  Roland  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Quenelle,  Mary  N.,  10  Clark  St.,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

Quesenbery,  Virginia,  Central  H.  S.,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Quinche,  Othon,  Woodmere  Acad.,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y. 

Quinlan,  Marion  L.,  104  E.  37  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Quinn,  David  J.  Douglas  H.  S.,  Portland, 
Ore. 


Quinn,  Rev.  R.  M.,  1150  Buffalo  Rd.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Quirion,  Irene  T.,  48  Leland  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Raab,  Edith,  47  Plaza  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raaphorst,  Madeleine,  264  W.  William,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio 

Rabbitt,  Francis  M.,  St.  Gregory  Sem.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Ohio 

Rabe,  Eliz.  V.,  625  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rabinoff,  Samuel,  Jr.  High  School  211,  Brook¬ 
lyn  36,  N.  Y. 

Rabotin,  Maurice,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Radcliffe,  Leslie  S.,  Box  288,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Radke,  Judith  J.,  711  %  Orange  St.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Radtke,  F.  A.,  411  E.  9,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Ragni,  Margaret  J.,  169  Springdale  Ave., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ragusa,  Olga,  30  W.  12  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Raible,  Rev.  Daniel,  Brunnerdale  Seminary, 
Canton,  Ohio 

Rains,  Ruth  R.,  32  E.  Green  St.,  Champaign, 
Ill. 

Rainville,  Lucien  J.,  109  Morgan  Dr.,  Lew¬ 
iston,  N.  Y. 

Raitiere,  Anna,  11  Manville  Lane,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Rak,  Eleanor  M.,  340  E.  47,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Rakofsky,  Selma  R.,  1833  Bryant  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Rallo,  John  A.,  68  Blachley  Rd.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Ramage,  Bernice  D.,  12  Ventura,  Sprinfield, 
Mass. 

Rambo,  Marion  H.,  Loudoun  County  H.  S., 
Leesburg,  Va. 

Ramey,  Marie  L.,  208  S.  4,  Dupo,  Ill. 

Ramge,  Rev.  S.,  St.  Joseph  Minor  Sem.,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Jr.,  16  Liberty  St., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Ramsey,  Andrew  R.,  3853  Bryam  Ave.,  Indian- 
polis,  Ind. 

Ramsey,  Warren,  U.  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Ranck,  Estella  C.,  465  Voltz  Rd.  Northbrook, 
Ill. 

Rand,  Emergett,  Post  Rd.,  Greenland,  N.  H. 

Randall,  Earle  S.,  172  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
16,  Mass. 

Randall,  Mary  F.,  Van  Buren,  Ark 

Raney,  Elizabeth,  84  Dogwood  Acres,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Ransom,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  1502  Kennewick  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Raphael,  Bernard  F.,  Washington  H.  S.,  New 
Orleans  13,  La. 

Raphael,  Françoise,  St.  Mary’s,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Rasi,  Stephen  P.,  1260  Lawrence  St.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Raska,  Olga,  Woodland  Dr.,  New  Britain,  Pa. 

Rasmussen,  Ruth,  H.  S.,  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

Rassias,  John,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Ratermanis,  J.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Rath,  Geo.,  9th  St.,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Rathman,  Richard  F.,  Bethel  C.,  McKenzie, 
Tenn. 

Ratiu,  Basil,  Memphis  State  U.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Ratté,  Eliz.,  135  Pleasant  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Rattner,  Henriette  J.,  50  E.  10,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Rausch,  Marian  T.,  1019  Falls  Ave.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio 
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Rawlings,  Elaine,  Box  452,  Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Ray,  Esther  S.,  2230  Ameria  Circle,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

Raymer,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Box  38,  Fallston,  N.  C. 

Raymond,  Agnes  G.,  513  Lincoln  Apts.,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Raymond,  Clifford,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

Rea,  Annabelle,  755  Via  Airosa,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal. 

Réaux,  Jas.  L.,  Dunbar  H.  S.,  Dickinson,  Tex. 

Reber,  Willette,  Dwight  School,  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

Reboussin,  Marcel  A.,  William  &  Mary  C., 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Rechtin,  Madeleine  M.,  3626  Stettinius,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Records,  Mary,  1620  North  B  St.,  Elwood, 
Ind. 

Redewill,  Hazel  B.,  1115  W.  Latham,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Redmond,  Alta,  624  Franklin  St.,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Reed,  Cordelia,  506  S.  Matthews  Ave.,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Reed,  F.  E.,  Manchester  C.,  N.  Manchester, 
Ind. 

Reed,  Margery,  40  Maple  St.,  Farmington,  Me. 

Reed,  Medora  K.,  2484  Tami-Sola  St.,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.,  1254  Goodrich  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Regan,  Linda,  260  Cooper  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Regener,  Birgit,  Hight  School,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

Regester,  Robt.  L.,  537  Southview  Ave.,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa. 

Regli,  Helen,  411  Hartel  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Reid,  Chas.  L.,  321  Barry  Ave.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 

Reid,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  5349  Suffield  Ct.,  Skokie,  Ill. 

Reid,  Dorothy,  H.  S.,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Reid,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  533  Madison  St.,  Plymouth, 
N.  C.  ,  J  . 

Reid,  F.  Lucile,  213  Westmoreland  Blvd., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Reifsnyder,  Margaret  C.,  121  Washington  Rd., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Reilly,  John,  803  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reilly,  Nancy  L.,  2714  E.  Shorewood  Blvd., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reilly,  Patricia,  628  Beverly  Blvd.,  Upper 

Reiman,'  Gladys  C.,  R.  1,  W.,  Great  Faffs, 

Reines,  Suzanne,  46  Schenck  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Reitz,  Willard  A.,  H.  S.,  Faffs  Church,  Va. 

Rejlek,  Mary  V.,  1244  Bel  Air  Rd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  _  _  . 

Rékasi,  Rev.,  J.  S.,  Duns  Scotus  C.,  Detroit, 

Rémillard,  Laura  R.,  42  S.  Main  St.,  Mans- 

Remy,’  Marcel,  R.  2,  Bx.  64,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Renaudie,  Marie  J.,  Box  8632,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Renfrew,  Esther,  245  W.  Maple  Rd.,  Indiana- 

Renfroe,  Walter  J.,  U.S.M.A.,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Rentfro,  Mabel,  220  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Moscow, 

Re^kenberger,  B.  A.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Athens, 

Repetto,  Arlene,  2427  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Resweber,  Earl  A.,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Revaillan,  Simone,  2940  Grand  Concourse, 
New  York  58,  N.  Y. 

Rew,  Cecil  L.,  245  N.  Prospect  St.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Reynolds,  Joseph  E.,  907  W.  Hawthorne,  On¬ 
tario,  Cal. 

Rhodes,  Jack  W.,  2700  W.  134  PL,  Gardena, 
Cal. 

Rhodes,  Mary,  2807  Midvale  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
29,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Mary  F.,  172  Park  Lane,  Titusville, 
Fla. 

Riccardi,  Sadie  D.,  6,  Harbor  Rd.,  Woodbury, 
N.  Y. 

Rice,  Howard  C.,  Jr.,  Princeton  U.  Library, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  Jas.  V.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Rice,  Maretta,  829  N.  Allen,  State  College,  Pa. 

Rice,  Raymond  L.,  311  Higgins  Rd.,  Elk  Grove 
Village,  Ill. 

Richard,  Eleanore  G.,  9  Morningside  Dr.,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 

Richard,  Helen,  F.  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago, 
Iff. 

Richard,  Oneil  J.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Ruston,  La. 

Richards,  A.  J.,  State  College,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Ricuards,  Howell  H.,  180  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Richards,  Marguerite  L.,  Rutgers  U.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Mildred  R.,  34  High  St.,  N.  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Caroline  G.,  221  Hawthorne  Lane, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Richardson,  Robert  C.,  5114  N.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Richardson,  Ronald  A.,  St.  George’s.  School, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Richardson,  Sylvia  G.,  6003  Old  Frederick 
Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Riche,  Oriole  T.,  Rte  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Roberta,  893  W.  Roxbury  Pkwy., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Richter,  Louis  E.,  Oregon  State  C.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Richtman,  Jack,  333  E.  85  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Rickard,  Eiz.  A.,  1315  Rosedale  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Iff. 

Rickey,  H.  Wynn,  Southern  Methodist  U.  Dal¬ 
las,  Ttex. 

Riddlebaugh,  Eleanor,  137  Hunter  St.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Ridge,  George,  2022  Westminster  Way.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ridgely,  Beverly  S.,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Rieck,  Albert  G.,  2050  W.  Pike  St.,  Houston, 
Pa. 

Riedel,  Marie,  763  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pompton 
Lakes,  N.  J. 

Rieger,  Madeline,  86  Westwood  Circle,  Roslyn 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Rieman,  John  D.,  24202  Brier  Rd.,  Alderwood 
Manor,  Wash. 

Rienzi,  Eliz.,  Hight  School,  Abington,  Pa. 

Riffaterre,  Michel,  401  W.  118  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y  . 

Rigault,  André,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Riley,  Claude  A.,  807  Fondulac  St.,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Riley,  Dorothy  C.,  High  School,  Marion,  Ind. 

Riley,  Rita,  11  Winn  Terrace,  Northboro, 
Mass. 

Riley,  Rosemary  T.,  Stevens  H.  S.,  Millinocket, 
Me. 

Rimmer,  Lura  L.,  Connors  State  C.,  Warner, 
Okla. 
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Ring,  Grace  B.,  715  Broad  Ave.,  Ridgefield, 
N.  J. 

Ringgold,  Gordon  B.,  620  College  Terr.,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Rioux,  Normandie,  137  S.  Centre  St.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Rioux,  Robert,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Ripper,  Margaret,  517  13  Ave.,  New  Brighton, 
Pa. 

Rischis,  Frances,  3047  %  N  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Risi,  Lydia,  22  Pomeworth  St.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Aileen,  4722  Backer  Rd.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Rittenhouse,  Jane  A.,  1321  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Ritter,  Grace,  1000  Piney  Point,  Houston,  Tex. 

Riva,  Raymond  T.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  District  of  Columbia 
Technical  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rivers,  Wilga,  512  W.  Illinois  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Rizoli,  Lois  M.,  422  Lafayette  St.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Roach,  Eloise,  1104  Baylor  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roach,  William,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Robb,  James  W.,  George  Washington  U., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Robb,  Mary,  901  Argonne  Dr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robbins,  Charles,  Cedar  Rd.,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Robbins,  Dorothy,  33-47  14  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Robbins,  J.  Knowles,  2212  W.  109  PL,  Chicago, 

Roberson,  Gerald  L.,  6  Louise  Ave.,  East- 
hapton.  Mass. 

Roberts,  Alan,  Union  C.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alfred  D.,  State  Teachers  C.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Box  702,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  F.,  5834  Stony  Island  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Roberts,  Evangeline,  Arkansas  Polytechnic  C. 
Russellville,  Ark. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Hollis,  Rte  4,  Bonifay,  Fla. 

Roberts,  John  G.,  Randolph-Macon  C.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Va. 

Roberts,  John  G.,  High  School,  Bristol,  Vt. 

Roberts,  Katie,  High  School,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Kimberly  S.,  505  Nottingham  Rd., 
Newark,  Del. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  O.  E.,  Mars  Hill  C.,  Mars  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Roberts,  P.  Jr.  H.  S.  259,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Phyllis,  Nebraska  State  Teachers, 
Kearney,  Nebr. 

Roberts,  William,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Robertson,  Gloria  N.,  1908  Spencer  Blvd., 
Monroe,  La. 

Robertson,  Gloria  R.,  15  Jefferson  Apts., 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Robertson,  Pauline  C.,  8813  Gayton  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Robichaud,  Marcel  J.,  14  Nassau  Rd.,  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.  Y. 

Robillard,  Madeleine,  219  Audubon  Dr.,  Sny¬ 
der,  N.  Y. 

Robinove,  Muriel  N.,  15154  Piedmont  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Robinove,  Phyllis  S.,  344  W.  72  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Edward,  8120  Clyde  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Robinson,  Irving  L.,  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio 


Robinson,  Isabel  D.,  708  Coverdale  Rd.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Robinson,  Lucius  S.,  3711  Narragansett  Ave., 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Robinson,  Margaret,  Woodlawn  H.  S.,  Wood- 
lawn,  Va. 

Robinson,  Mary  F.,  Bx.  6331,  Reynolda  Sta. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  51-16  Van  Loon  St.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Sanford,  270  Noroton  Ave.,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Robitaille,  Claire,  183  Ash  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Robitaille,  Gaston,  1589  Gauvin  St.,  Sher¬ 
brooke,  P.  Q. 

Robran,  Edward,  1328  Washington  Ave.,  Love¬ 
land,  Colo. 

Roche,  Alphonse  V.,  2124  Pioneer  Rd.,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

Roche,  Helen,  Bangor  H.  S.  Bangor,  Pa. 

Rochedieu,  Charles  A.,  1616  19th  Ave.  South, 
Nashville,  Term. 

Rochelle,  Virginia  E.,  Brookside  Dr.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Roddam,  Maureen  S.,  46  Fairwater  Ave.,  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.  Y. 

Rodenkirch,  Gertrude  H.,  720  Michigan  Ave., 
North  Fond  du  Lac.,  Wise. 

Rodgers,  Anne  D.,  464  Mt.  Vernon  Rd., 
Newark,  Ohio 

Rodgers,  John  W.,  Custer  H.  S.,  Custer,  Mich. 

Rodman,  Frances,  Box  351,  Greenville,  Ky. 

Roebuck,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  206  Meadville  St., 
Edinboro,  Pa. 

Roedig,  Charles  F.,  701  St.  Vincent,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Roeming,  Robert  F.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Rogers,  Carol  A.,  1324  Phoenixville  Pike, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Rogers,  John  J.,  503  N.  Genesee  St.,  Davison, 
Mich. 

Rogers,  Leo  C.,  Box  401,  Scoharie,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Phillip  W.,  1145  S.  Quivas  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Rogers,  T.  F.,  Box  195,  Springboro,  Ohio 

Rohrer,  Barbara,  7741  Wild  Plum  Lake,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Rohrer,  Wilsie  B.,  2712  Bradford  Dr.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Rohret,  Mary,  Stuart  Comm.  Sch.,  Stuart, 
Iowa 

Roht,  Elizabeth  M.,  19  Pearl  St.,  Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Roland-Oullette,  Mme.  M.,  2230  Greening 
Rd.,  Applegate,  Mich. 

Romani,  Lawrence,  2511  Hearst  Ave.,  Berkeley, 

Romay,  Angela  M.,  74  Curve  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Ronan,  Helen  J.,  Washington  H.  S.,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

Roncalez,  Georges,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Ronsaville,  Virginia,  3942  Washington  St., 
Kensington,  Md. 

Roof,  Janice,  Brookland  Cayce  H.  S.,  Cayce, 
S.  C. 

Root,  Evelyn  M.,  25  Heights  Rd.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

Root,  Luella  C.,  Burlington  Jr.  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
Vt. 

Rosamilia,  Jeannette,  1557  Summit  Ave.  Hill¬ 
side,  N.  J. 

Rosen,  Albert,  Ramaz  School,  22  E.  82  St . 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rosen,  Mollie,  Abraham  Lincoln  H.  S.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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Rosenberg,  Finkle,  117  Liberty  St.,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  Bernard,  1015  Edgewood  Rd., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Rosenfield,  Leonora  C.,  3949  Chesapeake  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rosenik,  Sallie  F.,  301  High  School  Ave., 
Hurricane,  W.  Va. 

Rosenstein,  Irma,  79  N.  Broadway,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Rosenthal,  Mrs.  John  W.,  1311  E.  54th  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Rosenzweig,  Fred,  194  Smith  St.,  Freeport, 
N.  Y. 

Rosenzweig,  Janice,  470  Michigan  Ave.,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal. 

Ross,  A.  W.,  31  Cross  Highway,  Westport, 
Conn. 

Ross,  Aggie,  3259  Simmons  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Ross,  Mrs.  Duncan,  8  Bird  Song  Lane,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Ross,  Elsa,  621  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Ross,  Janice  L.,  315  Water  St.,  Stockbridge, 
Mich.  ,  . 

Ross,  Lillian  B.,  245  Sawyer  St.,  New  Bedford, 

Ross,  Marion  W.,  1515  D.  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Ross,  Maurice  M.,  509  N.  Grant  St.,  W. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Rosselet,  Jeanne,  Goucher  C.,  Towson,  Ma. 
Rosselot,  E.  La  VeUe,  Otterbein  C.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio  , 

Rosser,  Marguerite,  Box  141,  Wagoner,  Okla. 
Rossi,  P.  Carlo,  U.  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Rossi,  Theresa  M.,  Fox  Lane,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Rossi,  Vinio,  Oberlin  C.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Rossmeisl,  Martha  E.,  11  E.  Elm  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  .  _  „  __  _ 

Rostas,  Edith  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Rothschild,  Judith  M.,  536  S.  4th  Ave.,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.  _ _  .  ...... 

Roudebush,  Katherine,  219  S.  Mam,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio  ...  ,  ,  .  . 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  517  Philosophy,  Columbia 
U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  (Managing  Editor) 
Rouillard,  Irene  C.,  5  Cochran  St.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  „  , 

Rountree,  Carlton  W.,  Rt.  1,  Box  84,  Bel- 
videre  N»  C» 

Roussey,  Robert  L.,  3716  Oriole  Lane,  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill.  „  „  .  , 

Routhier,  Albert  J.,  300  Hunt  St.,  Central 

Rowbotham,  Lilian  M.,  102  Conn  Terrace, 
Lexington,  Ky.  ... 

Rowe,  Charles  G.,  928  Prescott  St.,  Kerrville, 

JeX 

Rowe',  Priscilla  A.,  12  Oak  St.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Rowlands,  Marie  H.,  5716  Bangor  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash 

Roy,  Conrad,  41  Burke  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Roy,  Elaine,  584  Winthrop  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Roy,  Esther  M.,  907  Armory  St.,  Springfield, 

Roy,  Francis  A.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Roy,  Kathleen  M.,  51  Cunnmgham  St.,  Spring- 

Roy,  Raymond  J.,  Rte.  1,  Box  204,  Lafayette, 

Roy^  Rosina,  Highland  Park  H.  S.,  Detroit, 

Rozier,  Micheline,  708  8th  St.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Rubin,  Beatrice  W.,  2456  WoodhuU  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Rubinow,  Marguerite  S.,  302  E.  88  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Rudman,  Judith  E.,  52  Hampshire  Rd.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Rudnicki,  Martha  J.,  204  Grayling  Ave., 

Narbeth,  Pa. 

Rue,  William  A.,  High  School,  Rudyard,  Mich. 
Ruel,  Marietta  S.,  1639  North  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  _  _ 

Ruff,  Edgar  T.,  3706  N.  Kansas  St.,  El  Paso, 
Tex.  ,  „  _ 

Ruland,  Harold  L.,  Union  H.  S.,  Union,  N.  J. 
Rumisell,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  3303  Luray  St., 
Hopewell,  Va. 

Rupert,  Aimée  H.,  6749  Paxton,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rupp,  Theodore,  State  Teachers  C.,  MillersviUe, 
Pa. 

Rusinak,  Virginia,  2405  Cool  Spring  Rd.,  Adel- 
phi,  Md. 

Rusk,  Carolyn  S.,  7718  Greenview  Terrace, 
Towson,  Md.  .  _ 

Russ,  Cora  L.,  W.  Strong  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Russ,  Ellen  L.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Henry  B.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

Russell,  Mrs.  John  M.,  96  Robbins  Rd., 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Russell,  Lottye  W.,  Hampton  Inst.,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Russo,  Dorothy  A.,  High  School,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  ,  ,  _ 

Russo,  Joseph  A.,  5608  Mernewood  Dr., 

Oakland,  Cal.  , 

Ruth,  Charlotte  66  S.  Spring  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.  „  ^  .  . 

Rutter,  Anna,  131  N.  Liberty  St.,  Orwigsburg, 
Pa 

Ruyle,  Mabel,  716  W.  Douglas,  Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Ryan,  John,  1634  Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  ^  . 

Ryan,  John  J.,  2243  Barrmgton  Rd.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Ryan,  Sara  J.,  816  N.  36,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ryan,  William  P.,  St.  Andrews  School,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Del.  _  _  ,  .T 

Ryba,  Therese,  342  Burke  Dr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 
Rylander,  Janice,  High  School,  West  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 

Saad,  Francis,  Gannon  C.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sabbeth,  Morris,  324  Bay  14th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y. 

Sabin,  Martin,  High  School,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
Sacher,  Cecil,  Niles  Twp.  H.  S.,  Stokie,  Ill. 
Sachs,  Murray,  Brandeis  U.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Sachse,  Dorothy  M.,  813  Huntmgton  Rd.,  E. 

Lansing,  Mich.  _ 

Sackrin,  Gene,  10  Timber  Lane,  Levlttown 

N.  Y. 

Sage,  William  David,  316  Oakhill,  E.  Lansmg, 

St.  Aubyn,  Frederic  Chase,  Apt.  K-4  Beverly 
Rd.,  Newark,  Del. 

St  George,  Helen,  32  Lincoln,  Gardner,  Mass. 
St.  John,  Mrs.  Francis,  Barlow  School,  Ame- 

Sawt-Leon;’  Claire,  27519  Halescorner,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Cal.  „  _  TI 

Saintonge,  Paul,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley, 
jyjass 

Saisselin,  Rémy,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  _  .  ,  , 

Sala,  Grace,  20270  Middlebelt  Rd.,  Livonia, 

Salembier,  Henry  L.  G.,  630  9th  St.,  W. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.  . 

Salisbury,  Eunice  M.,  Broad  Park  Lodge, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  ,  „  ... 

Salit  Carol  S.,  860  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Salles,  Henriette  C.  Wagner,  247  Tremont, 

i  Orange,  N.  J. 

Salmansohn,  Milton  S.,  415  Union,  Mamaro- 

t  neck,  N.  Y. 

Salois,  Norbert  J.,  84  Windsor,  Pawtucket, 
R  I 

Salomon,  Herman  P.,  101  Central  Park  West, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Salomon,  Roslyn  S.,  505  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  . 

Salter,  Mrs.  William  T.,  178  Cold  Spring  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Saltoun,  Francine,  1716  Ridge,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Saltzman,  Joe  D.,  Nichols  State  C.,  Thibo- 
daux,  La. 

Saltzman,  Lucille,  Box  193,  Gueydan,  La. 

Salvan,  Albert,  23  Woodbury,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


Salvan,  Jacques,  680  Merrick,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Salz,  Lily,  Oshkosh  C.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 

Sammartino,  Frances,  55  Hawkins  Blvd.,  N. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Sampon,  Victor  J.,  229  E.  Maple,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wise. 

Sanchez,  Madeleine,  299  Merrimack,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Sand,  Alice  S.,  Ridge  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sanders,  Carole  Etta,  314  W.  Mulberry,  Pinck- 
neyville.  Ill. 

Sanders,  June,  High  School,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Sanders,  Stella,  220  W.  Apache,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Sanders,  Sylvia,  High  School,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Sanderson,  Irene  Y.,  RR.  5,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

Sandler,  David,  Box  54  V.A.H.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Sandomirsky,  L.  Natalie,  700  Prospect,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sandrin,  Mrs.  Anton,  Box  313,  Chester,  Vt. 

Sangree,  Jean,  48  Windsor  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Santini,  Victor,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Colo. 

Santosuosso,  Joanne,  527  Main,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Santosuosso,  John  J.  ,206  Park,  W.  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Sareil,  Jean,  172  W.  79th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sarot,  Eden  Emanuel,  230  Mt.  Vernon  PL, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Sarquis,  Miss  N.  H.,  140  E.  95,  New  York, 


N.  Y. 


Sas,  Louis,  475  W.  186,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sassard,  Virginia,  38  Central  Park  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sato,  Lois,  3816  S.  E.  Hill  Rd.,  Milwaukie, 
Ore. 

Satterlee,  Rebecca  E.,  325  State,  North  Haven 
Conn. 

Saul,  Marthe,  3217  Reservoir  Rd.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Saunders,  Elizabeth,  11  Monroe  Ct.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Saunders,  Ernestine  B.,  St.  Augustine’s  C., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Saunders,  Marjorie  A.,  Twp.  High  School, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Sauter,  Theresia,  1407  E.  45,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Savage,  Caroline  W.,  210  Prospect,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


Savage,  Nadine  D.,  610  E.  83,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Savels,  John  H.,  444  Elizabeth,  Fort  Lee, 
N.  J. 

Savet,  Gabrielle,  505  Alicia  Dr.,  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

Savignon,  Gabriel,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Sawyer,  Marguerite,  Cushing  Academy,  Ash- 
burnham,  Mass. 

Saxe,  Nathaniel  Edgar,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 


Sayre,  C.  Merton,  1621  N.  Kansas,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 

Scammon,  Jean,  William  &  Mary,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Scarnici,  Virginia  M.,  15  Cornelia  PL,  Glen 
Roc]c  J 

Scarpinato,  Â.  Lucy,  2957  Ave.  X,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Schaadt,  Woodrow  K.,  Box  112,  Orefied,  Pa. 

Schabacker,  Ruth,  147  Summit  Ave.,  Summit, 
N.  J. 

Schaefer,  Dolores  Anne,  5125  Bryant  Ave.  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Schaefer,  Josef,  la.  State  Teachers  C.,  Cedar 
Falls,  la. 

Schafer,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Rt.  3,  Amboy,  Ill. 

Schafer,  Mrs.  Lester,  312  N.  5th,  St.  Charles, 
Mo. 

Schaffner,  Vivien,  104  Lary  Dr.,  S.  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Schairer,  Claire,  62%  Dietz,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Schalick,  Judith,  411  Estaugh  Ave.,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J. 

Schane,  Sanford  A.,  20075  Votrobeck  Ct., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Schaper,  Margaret,  120  N.  7th,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Schapiro,  Elinor  H.,  1850  211  St.,  Bayside, 
N.  Y. 

Scheinin,  Sylvia,  Wheatley  School,  Old  West¬ 
bury,  N.  Y. 

Schell,  Marjory  D.,  1391  Oxford  Rd.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta  (ja 

Schenfeld,  Sylvia,  4532  N.  11  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Schenker,  Elsie  A.,  215  Park.  Terr.  Ave.,  W. 
Haven,  Conn. 

Scherer,  George  A.  C.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 

Scheuerman,  Robert  P.,  930  Sheridan,  Salina, 
Kan. 

Schiefer,  Geraldine  D.,  Smith  H.  S.,  S.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Schier,  Donald  S.,  Carleton  C.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Schirmer,  Muriele,  State  Teachers,  C.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Schlegel,  Martha,  3110  Devonshire  Rd.,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 

Schmidley,  Joseph  W.,  4031  Pilgrim  Rd., 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Schmied,  Otto  K.,  1317  Windemere,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Schmitz,  Janet,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Schneider,  Grenafore,  143  E.  10,  Claremont, 
Cal. 

Schoenbohm,  Gertrude,  626  38  St.,  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  Ill. 

Schoeps,  Beate,  1402  S.  Post  Oak  Rd.,  Houston, 
Tex  . 

Schoh,  Mrs.  Eugene  C.,  Rt.,  82,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash. 

Schramm,  Charlotte  A.,  605  Rosedale,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Schreiber,  Elizabeth,  142  N.  Central  Ave., 
Clayton,  Mo. 

Schreiner,  Martha,  State  Teachers  C.,  De 
Kalb,  111. 

Schroth,  Pierrette,  3119  Windsor  PL,  Con¬ 
cord,  Cal. 

Schub,  Louise,  2011  Glenwood  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Schubert,  Virignla,  2030  Stanford  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Schuler,  Georgette  R.,  Morris  Harvey  C., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Schuler,  Glenna,  428  Franklin,  Red  Wing, 
Minn. 
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Schuler,  Marilyn,  125  Cannon’s  Lane,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Schulkind,  Eugene  W.,  5621  S.  Drexel  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Schultz,  Richard  L.,  535  Hudson,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Schulze,  Miriam,  4  West,  Newtown,  Conn. 
Schumacher,  Denise,  2759  Oakwood  Ave.  N. 

E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Schutzendorf,  Sally,  Elmira  C.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Schwab,  W.  H.,  Elmhurst  C.,  Elmhurst,  HI. 
Schwartz,  Allen,  1  Pinebrook  Dr.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Schwartz,  Beatrice,  5114  Esmeralda,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Schwartz,  Henry  C.,  Marietta  C.,  Marietta, 
Ohio 

Schwartz,  Leon,  806-B  So.  9,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
Schwartz,  Leon,  Jr.  C.,  Virginia,  Minn. 
Scopelliti,  Miss  A.  M.,  10  Arch,  Leominster, 
Mass.  __ 

Scott,  Elizabeth,  490  E.  Main,  Northport,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Jane  J.,  Rm  309  State  House,  Boise, 
Ida.  . ,  , 

Scourtis,  Daphne,  586  Main  St.,  Wilbraham, 
Mass.  . 

Seagle,  Shirley,  Juniata  C.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Seagrave,  Maryalice,  350  Warwick  Ave.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Seamans,  Theodore  E.,  1023  Meadow  Rd.,  W. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sears,  Henry  F.,  Buxton  School,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Sears,  Maria  R.,  19  Lincoln  Pk„  Longmeadow, 
Mass.  , .  „  , 

Seaver,  Mrs.  Charles,  Consolidated  School, 

Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Sebra,  Charles,  High  School,  Tappahannock, 
Va. 

Sebrée-Collins,  Georgette,  1944  Ford  St., 

Brooklyn.,  N.  Y. 

Secor,  Walter  T.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Oluo 
Seeber,  Edward,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Seeman,  Mary  V.,  3825  Brush,  Detroit,  Mien. 
Seerley,  Catherine,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ 

Seewoster,  Marian,  101  N.  Warson  Rd.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  „  , 

Seginac,  Alice,  5183  Mayview  Rd.,  Lyndhurst, 
Ohio 

Sehraven,  Mrs.  Robert,  Central  Technical  H. 

S.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _  „ 

Seifert,  Eleanore  H.,  2019  College  St.,  Seattle, 

Wash.  tu  •  XT 

Sekella,  Mary  C.,  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N. 

Y 

Seligman,  Otto  D.,  4710  University  Way,  Seat- 
tie  Wash.  „  . 

Sellstrom,  A.  Donald,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin, 

Tex. 

Selmer,  Dorothy,  8835  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elm- 

SELVif  Arthur'  M.,  Central  Connecticut  State 
C.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sendker,  Yvette,  10  Slocum  Rd.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.  .  cl. 

Sendon,  Rose  M.,  112  Washmgton  Ave.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.  , 

Sentz,  Carey  K„  233  Burke  Towson, ,  Md 
Serafino,  Robert,  Dept,  of  Education,  Hartford, 

Serfass,  Mahlon,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Serocca,  Mary  R.,  2030  Spnnghouse  Rd., 

Broomall,  Pa.  _T  t 

Sessa  Virginia,  15  Lehigh,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Sever’  MrSg  Ralph  W.,  612  Palouse,  Wenatchee, 

Wash. 

Severance,  Edith  W.,  13  Oatka  PL,  Scottsviile, 
N.  Y. 


Seward,  Evelyn  Chalmers,  632  Lafayette,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ind. 

Seward,  Robert  D.,  9  Arch  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Sewell,  Ann  S.,  1223  Quincy  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sewell,  Mrs.  Frank,  Agnes  Scott  C.,  Decatur, 
Ga.  _  ^ 

Sewell,  Jas.  K.,  R.  D.  2,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Sewell,  Mrs.  S.  E.  High  School,  Morrilton, 
Ark. 

Seybolt,  Lewis  A.,  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Shadbolt,  Delia,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth,  Pfeiffer  Jr.  C.,  Misenhei- 
mer,  N.  C. 

Shagren,  Margaret,  High  School,  Bellingham, 
Washington 

Shane,  Helen  L.,  Peabody  Demonst.  School, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Shane,  M.  L.  Peabody  Coll.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Shank,  Louise  P.,  23346  Calvert  St.  Woodland 
Hills,  Cal.  .  „ 

Shankle,  Constance,  Western  Maryland  C., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Shankle,  Mrs.  Daniel,  105  Shaeffer  Ave.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Shanks,  Laura  E.,  848  No.  Dr.,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

Shapira,  Elliott  K.,  Tufts  U.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Shapiro,  Emily,  190  176  69  Ave.,  Fresh  Mea¬ 
dow,  N.  Y.  . 

Shapiro,  Mary  C.,  1716  W.  Thome  St.,  Chicago, 

Shapiro,  N.  R.,  Wesleyan  Sta.,  Middleton, 
Conn.  _  _ 

Sharp,  Clara  E.,  410  Monroe,  Borger,  Tex 
Sharrard,  Mrs.  Jean,  2370  Buckingham,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mich. 

Shartle,  Helen  H.,  59  Warren  PL,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  « 

Shattuck,  Roger,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Shaub,  Margaret  P.,  1771  Spruce  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Shaver,  Elmo  E.,  Le  Chateau  Belmont,  Long 
Sc^cti 

Shaver,  Ruth',  1009  Guilford,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Shaw,  Daisy  K„  Washington  Irving  H.  S., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Shaw,  Edward  P.,  New  York  C.  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  N.  Y  .  „  _  e 

Shaw,  Elizabeth,  131  Marshall  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Shaw,  Robert,  Solebury  School,  New  Hope, 
Pa. 

Shea,  Dorothy  C.,  29  Brook  St.,  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y. 

Shealey,  Thomas  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Shealy,  Cyrus  L.  Jr.,  Junior  College,  Spartan- 

Sheehan,  Alphonsus  G.,  1413  V  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Shelley,  Cecil  L.,  High  School,  Locust  Valley, 
N  Y 

Shelton  F.  V.,  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 
Shepherd,  J.  L„  209  Castle  Ave.,  Waco,  Tex. 
Sheppard,  Florence,  458  Bath  Ave.,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  _ ,  . 

Sheridan,  Robt.  E.,  150  Morrissey  Blvd., 

Dorchester,  Mass.  ,  ^  J  . 

Sherman,  Doris,  4500  Chanmng  Rd.,  Wilming- 

Sherman,  '  Grace,  7012  Forsythe  Blvd.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  TT  , 

Sherman,  Myrtle  M.,  Hebron  Academy,  Heb¬ 
ron,  Me. 

Sherman,  Robert  Y.,  9229  HaskeU  Ave.,  Sepul¬ 
veda,  Cal. 

Sherretz,  Lucy  B.,  2721  Manoa  Rd.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
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Shields,  Mary  L.,  75  Lake  Ave.,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Shiff,  Gloria  A.,  Villa  Ridge  Addin,  Godfrey, 

Shiffman,  Bernard,  23  Littleton  St.,  W.  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Shirey,  Mary  M.,  1515  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Shirley,  Nancy  R.,  119  Henry  Ave.  Anderson, 

s.  c. 

Shivers,  Beverly  J.,  U.  of  Texas,  Autsin,  Tex. 

Shochat,  George,  Hoover  H.  S.,  Glendale, 
Cal. 

Shoemaker,  Mary  Ellen,  24  Rock  St.,  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Shoff,  Mabel  S.,  No.  Carroll  H.  S.,  Green- 
mount,  Md. 

Shoneke,  Maudine,  Cowpens,  S.  C. 

Shoobs,  Bertha,  430  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Shores,  Loren  W.,  31  Fieldstone  Dr.,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Shuford,  Adelaide,  265  5  Ave.  N.E.,  Hickory, 
N.  C. 

Shugfrt,  Marlene  P.,  49  Woods  Ave.,  Bergen- 
field,  N.  J. 

Shore,  Carolyn,  Box  191,  Rte.  2,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Shurtok,  Bertha,  105  Ashland  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Shuster,  James  J.,  2318  S.  22  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Shutts,  Frances,  High  School,  Danville,  Ill. 

Sicre,  Annette,  114  S.  Loomis  St.,  Naperville, 
Ill. 

Siddall,  Mary  Alice,  12  Harby  St.,  Sumter, 
S.  C. 

Siegel,  Cyril,  13211  Larchmere  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio 

Siegel,  Paul,  144  52  69  Rd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Siemons,  M.  M.,  Newark  Rd.,  Landepberg, 
Pa. 

Silber,  Gordon,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Silber,  Mrs.  Irving,  353  Livingston  Ave.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Silberberg,  Saul,  192  W.  26  St.,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 

Silberstein,  Fred,  3rd  and  Mifflin  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Siler,  James  H.,  178  N.  Harvey,  Oak  Park, 

111. 

Siler,  Richard,  High  School,  Oxford,  Mich.  ' 

Silver,  Isidore,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Silver,  Maurice,  3957  Gouverneur  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Silvern  ail,  Alma  D.,  2015  Underwood  Ave., 
Wauwatosa,  Wise. 

Silverstein,  Ruth,  535  E.  14  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Simches,  Seymour,  40  Hemlock  Dr.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Simmons,  Anne  N.,  219  Village  Dr.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Simmons,  Mary  F.,  606  Coleman  Rd.,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio 

Simms,  Ruth  L.  C.,  3012^  R.  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Simon,  Ida,  18  Vancouver  Ave.,  Medford,  Ore. 

Simon,  John  K.,  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Madison, 
Conn. 


Simone,  Franco,  U.  of  Turin,  Turin,  Italy 

Simons,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  3616  Congress  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Simpson,  David  R.,  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Simpson,  Jeanette  L.,  High  School,  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Lurline,  V.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

Sims,  Eunice  H.,  157  The  Prado,  N.E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Sims,  Georgiana  K.,  818  Pine  Dr.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ala.  .  _ 

Sims,  Mrs.  Lida  R.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sinclair,  Winifred,  305  E.  Wakeman  Ave., 
Wheaton,  Ill.  „  ,  ^ 

Singley,  Joan  M.,  Long  Beach  Island  Grade 
School,  Ship  Bottom,  N.  J. 

Sipple,  Alice  F.,  76  Milbank  Ave.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Sirabian,  Catherine  M.,  158  W.  Scott,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

Siracuse,  Aloysius  G.,  Siena  C.,  Loudenville, 
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Sirevaag,  John,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Sirvaitis,  C.  P.,  Villa  Joseph  Marie  H.  S., 
Newtow,  Pa. 

Sisk,  Eva  M.,  Rte.  9,  Box  127  B.,  Charlotte, 


Sisson,  Philip  R.,  405  General  Studies  Bldg., 
Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agatha,  40  Norris  St.,  N.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sister  Agnes  Patricia,  Nazareth  C.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  St.  Margaret’s  Convent, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sister  Albina  Marie,  466  Prospect  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Sister  Alexandrine,  444  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Aline  Marie  Gerber,  12001  Chalon 
Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  St.  Matthews  H.  S., 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Sister  Angela  Bisol,  23  Edward  St.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Sister  Ann  Cecile,  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Sister  Ann  Francis,  530  E.  Lockwood,  Web¬ 


ster  Groves,  Mo. 

Sister  Ann  Louise,  4344  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Ann  Paul,  Holy  Redeemer  H.  S.,  5678 
Eldred  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sister  Anna  Louise,  456  Belmont  St.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Sister  Anne  Miriam,  St.  Cecelia  H.  S.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Sister  Blanche  Marie,  4350  Geary  Blvd.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Charles  Emilie,  St.  Anne’s  Academy, 
Swanton,  Vt. 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  Incarnate 
Word  C.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  Clarisse  Marie,  Holy  Names  C.,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington. 

Sister  Colette,  407  W.  Broadway,  Anaheim, 


Cal. 


Sister  Constance  Marie,  C.  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
Convent  Station,  N.  J. 

Sister  Daniel  Elizabeth,  Notre  Dame  Acad¬ 
emy,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Denyse,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Sister  Dolores,  1904  Guilford  Lane,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Sister  Dolores  Maria,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Dorothy  Marie,  103  &  Central  Park, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Dorothy  Therese,  292  Washington 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Edwarda,  Catholic  Central  H.  S.,  Troy, 


Sister  Eileen,  Immaculate  Heart  C.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  St.  Bamabus  H.  S., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  601  Buttonwood  St., 
Norristown,  Pa. 
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Sister  Elaine,  St.  Patrick  H.  S.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Sister  Eleanor  Maria,  12  Union  St.  N., 
Adams,  Mass. 

Sister  Eleonore  Julie,  W.  Philadelphia  Cath¬ 
olic  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Elise  Mary,  901  Aisquith  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Anne,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Patricia,  2221  Ave.  R., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eloise  Therese,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  C.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Emile-de-Marie,  39  Sullivan  St.,  Bidde- 
ford,  Me. 

Sister  Emma  Melchiorer,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Sister  Esther,  511  S.  Buena  Vista,  Burbank, 
Cal. 

Sister  Etienne  Flaherty,  C.  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Eugenia  Maria,  St.  Mary  Sq.,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Anna,  40  Norris  St.,  N.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Marie,  1075  New  Scotland  Rd., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Frances  Agnes,  100-144  Carpenter  Ln., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Francis  Cecilia,  De  Sales  H.  S.,  21 
High  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Francis  Marie,  3195  S.  Superior  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  Notre  Dame  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  George  Mary,  9500  Steams,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Sister  Georgianna,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods 
C.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  C., 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude  du  Sacre  Coeur,  110  Broad 
St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Sister  Gertrude  Marie,  Mater  Misencordiae 
Acad.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Bertille,  4860  Oregon  St.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  _  _  . 

Sister  Helen  Maria,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  _  .  .  _  „  i.  . 

Sister  Helen  Patricia,  Trinity  Prep.  School, 
Ilchester,  Md.  .  _  ,  „ 

Sister  Henry-Gabriel,  85  Boisvert  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Sister  Henry  Marie,  23  Gage  St.,  Worcester, 

TvÆass. 

Sister  Hilda,  St.  Dominic’s  Acad.,  Newcastle, 
Natal,  South  Africa  .  T  . 

Sister  James  Aloysius,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
C..  San  Antonio,  Tex.  _  , 

Sister  James  Marie,  34  Chestnut  St.  Water- 

SisteiT’Jane  Agnes,  4830  Walnut  Grove  Rd., 

Sister*' Jane  Mary,  Academy  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Jean  Francis,  St.  Peter’s  Academy, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Jean  Louise,  Academy  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Sister  Jean  Patrice,  420  Gifford  St.,  Syracuse, 
N  Y 

Sister  Jeandré,  1870  Randolph  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 

Soeur  Jeanne-de-Reims,  29  Pine  St.,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.  .  .  „  o 

Sister  Jeanne  Françoise,  St.  Dominic  H.  t>., 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Sister  Jeanne  Marie,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.  Moy- 
lan,  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 


Sister  Joan  Marie,  St.  Ursula  Academy,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 

Sister  Johanna,  10735  St.  Henry  Lane,  St. 
Ann,  Mo. 

Sister  John  Augustine,  100  Cornelia  St., 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Sister  John  Mary,  Mt.  Angel  C.,  Mt.  Angel, 
Ore. 

Sister  Joseph  Eleanor,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods 
C.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Josepha,  Our  Lady  of  La  Salette  Acad¬ 
emy,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Josephine  Colette,  43  Quincy  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Sister  Julie,  Emmanuel  C.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sister  Julie,  Emmanuel  C.,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  C. 

Sister  Leah,  Seton  Hill  C.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Sister  L’Enfant  Jesus,  Maria  Assumpta  Acad¬ 
emy,  Petersham,  Mass. 

Sister  Louis  Philippe,  Academy  of  Holy  An¬ 
gels,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Lucie  Madeleine,  72  Church  St.,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

Sister  Lucy,  C.  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  Cal. 
Sister  M.  Agnes  Eileen,  329  E.  63  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Rita,  3500  Oakland  Blvd., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Aimee,  7214  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La 

Sister  M.  Alberta  Savoie,  Marymount  C., 

Salina,  Kans. 

Sister  M.  Albertina,  Bishop  McDonnell  H.  S., 
260  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Aloysius,  265  Benham  St.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn.  . 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  71  Chestnut  St.,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  C.  of  St.  Mary  of  the 

Springs,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sister  M.  Angélique,  Marywood  Academy, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . 

Sister  M.  Aniceta,  C.  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet, 

Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Holy  Family  Academy, 
Baltic,  Conn.  .  ,  _ 

Sister  M.  Assumpta,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Austin,  1931  Calhoun  St.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  .  „  _ 

Sister  M.  Barbara,  2701  Spring  St.,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Sister  M.  Benedicta,  Sacred  Heart  C.,  Cull¬ 
man, Ala.  „  _  ,  ,  _ 

Sister  M.  Benedicta,  St.  Genevieve’s  Convent, 
Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Berenice,  303  So.  Taylor  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  , ,  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Sister  M.  Brian,  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  Girls, 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Carletta,  Reading  Central  Catholic 
H.  S.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Carmine,  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 

Sister3  M.  Carolyn,  440  Mead  St.,  Wisconsin 

Sister'^M.  CECILE,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Teachers  C., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  ... 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  Mt.  Alvemia  Academy, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Celine,  Mother  Mary  Mission, 
Phénix  City,  Ala. 

Sister  M.  Celine,  3215  Stuart  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Sister  M.  Cherubim,  Villa  Maria  C.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Sister  M.  Chiara,  C.  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona, 
Minn.  _  , 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Marygrove  C.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  . 

Sister  M.  Clarissa,  Nazareth  Academy,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 
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Sister  M.  Clotilde,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  . 

Sister  M.  Colombière,  5116  Magazine  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Consolata,  St.  Catherine  H.  S., 
Racine  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Delia,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Claremont, 
N.  H. 

Sister  M.  de  Lourdes,  Marion  C.,  Fond  du 
Lac  Wise. 

Sister’  M.  Denise,  Holy  Family  C.,  Manito- 
wac,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Notre  Dame  C.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Rosary  Hill  C.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Donatilla,  Divine  Redeemer  Acad¬ 
emy,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Dulcidia,  815  Hampton  Lane,  Tow- 
son,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Dymphna,  Alvernia  C.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Edgar,  Mt.  Mary  C.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Mt.  St.  Domi¬ 
nic  Academy,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Ellis,  St.  Maria  Garetti  H.  S., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Ephrem,  222  Roberts  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Evelyn,  St.  Joseph  C.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Félicitas,  Mary  Immaculate  Acade¬ 
my,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Florita,  44  E.  68  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Francesca,  Franciscan  House  of 
Studies,  Stella  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude,  Grove  &  McGoverts  Rds., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  George,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest, 
IU. 

Sister  M.  Helen  Angela,  201  N.  Central  Ave., 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Hilaire,  Holy  Family  Academy, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Hortensia,  33  Matignon  Ave.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Hortulane,  Immaculate  Conception 
H.  S„  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Huberta,  Catholic  Central  H.  S., 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Ildephonse,  Maria  H.  S.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Imelda,  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Holy  Family  C.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Jacomyn,  H.  S.  of  Our  Lady,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  James  Cecilia,  Convento  San  Jose, 
Villa  Caparra,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 

Sister  M.  James  Justus,  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Jane  Frances,  2810  Edison,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Janet,  St.  Joseph’s  Juniorate,  Hoho- 
kus,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Jean  Damascene,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 
Central  Falls,  R.  1. 

Sister  M.  Jeannine,  Caroline  Academy,  Thiens- 
ville,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Jeremy,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Joannes  Hughes,  Mercy  Hospital, 
Canton,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Juanito  Joseph,  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  M.  Jules,  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsi- 
nawa,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Julie,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  C.,  Baltimore, 
Md 


Sister  M.  Katherine  Elaine,  St.  Mary’s  C., 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Sister  M.  Laureana,  Bishop  Waterson  H.  S., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Leocadia,  Rice  Memorial  H.  S.,  So. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Sister  M.  Liguori,  3215  Stuart  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Sister  M.  Louis,  378  E.  151  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  N. 
Plainfield,  N  J. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  St.  John’s  Academy,  Rensel- 
laer,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  401  Floyd  Ave.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Madalena,  Santa  Calatina  School 
for  Girls,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  Ursuline  C.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sister  M.  Madonna,  Dunbarton  C.  of  Holy 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Margaret  Patricia,  909  Broadway, 
Wasco,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Margarette,  100  Linden  Ave.,  Ir¬ 
vington,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Mariano,  Edgewood  H.  S.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Marlina,  115  N.  Root  St.,  Aurora, 
ill. 

Sister  M.  Marta,  St.  Clara  Convent,  Sinsi- 
nawa,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Matthew,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Matthias,  4801  Southside  Dr.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Sister  M.  Medarde,  Catholic  Central  H.  S., 
Marinette.  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Michaelita,  1219  Avenue  O,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y. 

Sister  M.  Michelle,  Academia  Del  Perpetuo 
Socorro,  Miramar,  P.  R. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  7214  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  Aquinas  C.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  120  E.  Silver  Spring  Dr., 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Orata,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.,  Kenosha, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Patricia,  6000  Queens  Highway, 
Parma  Heights,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Patrick,  Mt.  Mercy  C.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Paula  Martin,  800  E.  Monroe, 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Sister  M.  Paulina,  1900  Pioneer  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Peter  Faber,  5467  S.  Woodlawn, 
Chicago,  111. 

Sister  M.  Petronilla,  Barry  C.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Sister  M.  Pierre,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Pierre,  Nazareth  Academy,  Naza¬ 
reth,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Rafael,  1140  W.  Bridge  St.,  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Raphael,  St.  Rosalia  H.  S.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Renee,  St.  Luke’s  H.  S.,  Hohokus, 
N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Renelle,  Notre  Dame  C.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Sister  M.  Rita  Patricia,  Nativity  H.  S.,  Potts- 
ville.  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Roberta,  4432  W.  Broadway,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Sister  M.  Roma,  2401  S.  69  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Sister,  M.  Rosamund,  St.  Cyril  Academy,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Pa. 
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Sister  M.  Rose  Angela,  St.  Pius  X  H.  S., 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Roselma,  St.  Peter  H.  S.,  104  W. 

First  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Sister  M.  St.  Francis,  Regis  C.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Sister  M.  St.  Irene,  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Serena,  St.  Agnes  Sch.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Sibylla,  Viterbo  C.,  La  Crosse, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Stella  Maria,  317  E.  33  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Tiessa,  Alvemo  C.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Ursula  Clark,  R.D.  1,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Sister  M.  Venard,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
Academy,  Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Xavier  Thérèse,  412  W.  10th  St., 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Sister  Marcella  Zwingman,  68  Legare  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sister  Margaret  Célene,  144  High  St.,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Edward,  13  Jordan  Ave., 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Flinton,  St.  Josephs  Co., 
Emmitsburg,  Md.  „  TT  „ 

Sister  Margaret  Joseph,  St.  Marys  H.  S., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary  Goetze,  Mt.  de  Chan¬ 
tal  Visitation  Academy,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Sister  Margaret  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  D’You- 
ville  C.j  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ,  . 

Sister  Margaret  Thérèse,  Trinity  C.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Margaret  Thomas,  119  S.  Central  Park 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Maria  Alverna,  St.  Joseph  s  Girls 
H.  S„  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Sister  Maria  Beata,  1700  S.  Marengo,,  Al¬ 
hambra,  Cal.  .  .  ,  tt  e 

Sister  Maria  Emeric,  St.  Dominies  H.  S., 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  _ 

Sister  Maria  Lucy,  Immaculata  C.,  Immacu- 

Sister  Marian  Francis,  Bayley-Ellard  H.  S., 
Madison,  N.  J.  TT  o 

Sister  Marian  Patricia,  St.  Agnes  H.  i>., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  __  .  _ 

Sister  Mariana,  Webster  C.,  Webster  Groves, 

Sister  Marianne,  Margaret  Hall  School,  Ver- 
saillcs  Ky. 

Sister  Marianne  Pomerleau,  St.  Benedict  s  C., 
St.  Joseph,  Minn.  .  „  A1 

Sister  Marie-Antonina,  C.  of  St.  Rose,  Al- 

SisteiT’  Marie  Aurea,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Carmel,  8  Summer  St.,  Woburn, 

SisterSMarie  Céline,  Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Cléments,  Marycrest  C.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Sister  Marie  Emile,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Van 
Buren,  Me. 

Sister  Marie  Eugénie  de  Gryse,  Georgetown 
Visitation  Convent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sister  Marie  Françoise-du-Carmel,  198  Pearl 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie-Gertrude-de-Nivelle,  51  Hanul- 
ton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Gertrude  du  Divin  Coeur,  Acad¬ 
emy  Ste.  Anne,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Immaculata,  St.  Peter’s  Convent, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Jeanguy,  67  Illinois  St.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 


Sister  Marie  Louise,  Albertus  Magnus  C.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Marie  Luce  de  Jesus,  Ste.  Anne  Acad¬ 
emy,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lucidie,  2214  Dorchester  Ave., 

Dnrrhpçfpr  V/facc 

Sister  Marie  Lucienne  de  Sion,  3823  Locust 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sister  Marie  Madeleine,  901  Lonsdale  Ave., 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie  Magdalen,  Rosary  C.,  River  For¬ 
est,  Ill. 

Sister  Marie  Patricia,  C.  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Sister  Marie  Paulette,  60  Broad  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie-Pierre,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Pierre,  Salve  Regina  C.,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  . 

Sister  Marie  Philip,  C.  of  St.  Catherme,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Rolleinde,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Rose  Germaine,  Sisters  of  Ste. 
Anne,  Lynn,  Mass.  . 

Sister  Marie  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Rivier 
C.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Ste-Philomene,  48  Henrietta  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Shaun,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Therese,  Good  Counsel  C.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Therese,  Mt.  S.  Mary  s  Acade¬ 
my,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  . 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Présentation  de  Marie, 
Hudson,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Thomas,  Annhurst  C.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Marietta,  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marilyn,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marion  Penhallow,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 
Belmont,  Cal. 

Sister  Maris  Stella,  St.  Clare  C.,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.  . 

Sister  Marita  Denise,  601  E.  Springettsburg 
Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Adele  Thomas,  755  Second  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  École  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Immaculate  Conception 

Academy,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Agnèse,  Mary  Wood  School, 
Evanston,  Ill.  .  TT  ,  T  , 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Sacred  Heart  Inst., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Alfred,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Seminary, 
Nashua,  N.  H.  .  „ 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  Benedictine  Heights  C., 

Tulsa,  Okla.  ,  „  ,  ,  _ 

Sister  Mary  Alma,  St.  Patrick’s  School,  Syra- 
cusc  N.  Y. 

Sister’  Mary  Ambrose,  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Island,  Ill.  .  „ 

Sister  Mary  Anacletus,  Salve  Regina  C., 

Newport,  R.  I.  _  . 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Loyola,  Bishop  Conat 
H.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Annella,  Immaculate  Heart  ot 
Mary  Academy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Anthony  Bos,  Dominican  C., 

Racine,  Wise.  „  .  .  , 

Sister  Mary  Aquin,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  St.  Andrew  Convent, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Arnoldine,  St.  Joseph  School, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Sister  Marv  Arthur,  Mary  Louis  Academy, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  .  „  ..  „ 

Sister  Mary  Augusta,  Xavier  U.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Sister  Mary  Austin,  St.  Johns  H.  S.,  Con- 
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Sister  Mary  Austin,  St.  Pius  Convent,  Fes- 
tus,  Mo.  , 

Sister  Mary  Austina  la  Forest,  Mercy  C., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Barbara,  Mt.  St.  Mary  s  Acade¬ 
my,  N.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice,  Vincentian  Inst.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans,  Fontbonne  C.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Bertrand,  Aquinas  C.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventure,  Knoxville  Catholic 
H.  S.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Camille  Bowe,  C.  of  St.  The¬ 
resa,  Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Carina,  4405  Poplar  Blvd.,  Mem¬ 


phis,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita,  3721  Ridge  Ave., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Carola,  Dominican  H.  S.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  Edgewood  C.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Cecilia  Carroll,  Academy  of 
the  Visitaion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Cesarie,  Notre  Dame  C.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  St.  Mary’s  Springs 
Academy,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Clara,  25  N.  Mass.  Ave.,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Clara,  88  Red  Jacket  Pkwy., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Albertus  Magnus  C.,  N. 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Constance,  45  Harvard  St.,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Constantia,  Clarke  C.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius,  C.  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Elms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  David,  3000  N.  Mango  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  de  Chantal,  Fontbonne  C.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Declan,  27  Park  Rd.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  de  Lourdes,  Academy  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Denis,  190  Cummings  Highway, 
Roslindale,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  de  Paul,  44  Blackburn  Rd.,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Dolora,  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Edmund,  333  N.  Raymond  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Edwina,  1400  Maple  Ave.,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y., 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  Godefroy,  Academy  of 
the  Visitation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Elsa,  6363  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelred,  Girls  Catholic  H.  S., 
Malden,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  1335  Enfield  St.,  Enfield, 
Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Gabriel,  Rex  Mundi  H.  S., 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Sister  Mary  George,  Mt.  St.  Mary  C.,  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  Mary  Immaculate 
School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Sister  Mary  Gratia,  50  Washington  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Grégoire,  Rosary  C.,  River  For¬ 
est,  1U. 

Sister  Mary  Gregory,  St.  Aloysius  Academy, 
New  Lexington,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Guillaume,  7574  Division  St., 
River  Forest,  111. 

Sister  Mary  Harold,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Hilarine  Seiler,  Villa  Madonna 
C.,  116  E.  12  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Hugh,  Charleston  Catholic  H.  S., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sister  Mary  Hugolina,  Madonna  C.,  Livonia, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Kato- 
nah,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Inez,  Mercy  H.  S.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Jeremy,  St.  Mary’s  Academy  Bay 
View,  Riverside,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Joan,  501  E.  38  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  John,  School  of  Brown  County 
Ursulines,  St.  Martin,  Ohio 

Sister  Mary  Joselind,  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Josepha,  Mercy  H.  S.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Sister  Mary  Jules,  Dominican  H.  S.,  White- 
fish  Bay,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Julius,  Corpus  Christi  H.  S., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Sister  Mary  Justin,  Mt.  St.  Mary  C.,  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Karen,  Marian  C.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sister  Mary  Kenneth,  St.  Elizabeth  H.  S., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Laetissima,  308  Lakeview  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Laudiose,  Good  Counsel  H.  S., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Laurence,  Briar  Cliff  C.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Leo,  Nazareth  C.,  Nazareth, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Louis,  John  Baptist,  H.  S.,  Girls 
Dept.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Lucia,  3513  N.  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Central  Catholic  H.  S., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  C.  of  Notre  Dame, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal  Stritch  C., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Augustine’s  Con¬ 
vent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Riverside,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  St.  Catherine’s  Acade¬ 
my,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  2313  Highland  Ave.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  St.  John’s  Academy. 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Maureen,  1437  Blossom  Rd.,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  St.  Saviour  H.  S.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Nicholas,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  Lower 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Nolasco,  1061  Pleasant  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Nona,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.  for  Girls, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Bishop  Mc¬ 
Donnell  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sister  Mary  Olga,  Ursuline  Academy,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  , 

Sister  Mary  Patricia,  7851  E.  Gardendale  St., 
Downey,  Cal.  .  . 

Sister  Mary  Paulina,  St.  Josephs  Academy, 
Portland,  Me.  , 

Sister  Mary  Peter,  618  N.  Michigan,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Peter,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Academy, 
Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Placida,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Acad¬ 
emy,  Syosset,  N.  Y.  _ 

Sister  Mary  Rachel,  3300  Hemphill  St.,  Ft. 

Worth,  Tex.  .  , 

Sister  Mary  Redempta,  600  Olive  St.,  Long 
Beach,  Ca.  „  ,,  _  _ 

Sister  Mary  Roberta  Roberts,  Mercy  C.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  tt  o 

Sister  Mary  Rosaleen,  St.  Mary  s  H.  5>., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Rosalie  Brady,  1024  Court  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Ellen,  Notre  Dame  Acade¬ 
my,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Joseph,  206  W.  Rittenhouse 
Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  Mercy  C.,  Tarrytown, 
N  Y 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  St.  Vincent  H.  S.,  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.  „  ,  _.. 

Sister  Mary  Sheila,  2044  Greenshaw,  Chicago, 

Sister  Mary  Sigrid,  Aquin  Convent,  Freeport, 

Sister  Mary  Simplicissima,  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  H.  S.,  Lodi,  N.  J.  _  _ 

Sister  Mary  Suzanne,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Su- 

Sister^Mary  Sylvester  de  Conge,  720  Union 
St.  Opelousas,  La.  .  .  _  „  . 

Sister  Mary  Thecla,  St.  Josephs  C.,  Portland, 

Sistf.R  Mary  Thomas,  2800  N.  Charles  St., 

Slster11Maky ^Thomas,  Holy  Angels  Academy, 

S'SBTERaIM.A^Y  Timona,  Mt.  Mary  C.,  Milwau- 

Sister  Mary  Vincentia,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.,  for 
Girls,  Manchester,  N.  H.  V.vier 

Sister  Mary  Vincentine,  St.  Mary  C.,  Xavier, 

Sister*  Maura,  Loretto  Heights  C.,  Loretto, 

Sister*' Maureen  Browne,  Brescia  C.,  Owens- 

Sister  ’  Mechtilde,  262  Loring  Ave.,  Salem, 

Sister  Melanie,  Kyan  H.  S.,  Minot,  N.  D. 
Sr  Michael  Ann,  St.  Vincent  Central 

Sifter8  MS?rHSn-s  Academy,  Brook- 

Sister  MmiAM  Barbara,  Marylhurst  C.,  Maryl- 

SisTCRStM?RiAM  Clare,  Ladycliff  Academy,  High¬ 
land  Falls,  N.  Y.  .  .  xt  c  New 

Sister  Miriam  Seton,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  New 
York  N  Y.  » 

Sister  Par'acleta,  40  Norris  St.,  N.  Cambridge, 

SisterS  Patricia  Mary,  Notre  Dame  H.  S„ 

Hamilton,  Ohio  visita 

Sister  Peronne  Marie,  Convent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Mum.  rinrinnati 

Sister  Philothea,  Seton  H.  S.,  Cincinnati, 

Sister*  Raymond,  Oak  and  Reading,  Cincinnati, 

Sister  Raymond  Marie,  Anna  Maria  C.,  Pax¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Sister  Regina  Marie,  Siena  Heights  C.,  Adrian, 

Sister  Rita  Agnes  Matter,  Library  C.  of  St. 

Theresa,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  _  ,  , 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mary  Manse  C,  Toledo, 

Sister  Rita  Thomas,  Lacordaire  School,  Up¬ 
per  Montclair,  N.  J.  _  ,  .  , 

Sister  Rosa  Mystica,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acade¬ 
my,  Chesnut  Hill,  Pa.  xr  v 

Sister  Rosaire,  C.  of  St.  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sister  Rose  Brendan,  Rosarian  Academy,  W. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Sister  Rose  Carmel,  5515  Franklin  Ave.  Holly- 

SisTERdRosE  Celestb,  14  W.  Bijou,  Colorado 

SisTERn8RosE°  Madeleine,  Bishop  McGuinness 
Memorial  H.  S.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Sister  Rose  Marie,  Rose  Hawthorne  School, 
Concord,  Mass. 

Sister  Rose  Michael,  Holy  Cross  H.  S.,  Ktv- 
erdale,  N.  J.  „  _  _  T 

Sister  Rosenda,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Newton 

SiSer^Ruth  Adelaide,  C.  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph, 
Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio  „  .  „ 

Sister  Ruth  Marie,  Emmanuel  C.,  Boston, 

Mass.  ,, 

Sister  St.  Aime,  396  Haverhill  St.,  Lawrence, 

SisterS  Sainte  Bibiane,  18  Harbor  St.,  Salem, 

SisterS’St.  Bianche,  601  Buttonwood  St.,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.  _  ,  ,  -  ... 

Sister  St.  Herman  Joseph,  Stamford  Catholic 
H.  S„  Stamford,  Conn.  ,  . , 

Sister  St.  Hortense,  St.  Josephs  H.  S.,  Bid- 
deford.  Me.  _  _  .  . 

Sister  St.  John  of  Mercy,  Notre  Dame  Acad¬ 
emy,  Waterbury,  Conn.  T  ,  ,  ... 

Sister  Ste-Marie  Fidelis,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Mts.  Academy,  Gorham,  N.  H. 

Sister  St.  Peter,  380  S.  Batavia  St.,  Orange, 
Cal 

Sister  St.  Philip,  701  E.  Columbia  Ave.,  Cin- 

Sister  St.  Terence,  130  South  Elm  St.,  Water- 

Sister  St?  Thomas  Morey,  Notre  Dame  Acad- 

Sister  St.  Veronica,  2501  S.  Mam  St.,  Fall 

Sister  Stella  Maris,  856  W.  Garfield  Blvd., 

SisC™  Teresa'  Martin,  2307  S.  Lindbergh  Blvd., 

Sister  Teresita,  420  Robert  E.  Lee  Blvd.,  New 

Sister  Thomas  More,  Seton  H.  S.,  Patchogue, 

Sister  Virginia  Maria,  2250  Clays  Hill  Rd., 

Sister'yolande  de  L’Immaculee,  351  rue  Parc, 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q. 

Skaar,  Marguerite,  Township  H.  S.,  Belleville, 

Sinner,  Harold  E.,  E.  11003  Empire  Way , 
Spokane,  Washington 

Slagle,  Mabel,  227  Lmcoln  Ave.,  Meyersdale, 

Slate,  Virginia  S.,  560  Park  Ave.  S.E.,  At- 

Slater’  Ruth  B.,  88  Church  St.,  Dexter,  Me. 
Sla™:  David,  1217  Bernard  St.,  Valley  Stream, 

Slaving*  Marie  A.,  215  Roszel  Rd.,  Winches- 
ter  'V çt 

Small,  H.  W.,  Park  Side  Ave.  at  51  St.,  Phila- 

SMALL^Kafista  E.,  Sr.  High  School,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 
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Small,  Richard  B.,  Fenn  C.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Smiley,  Joseph  R.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Smith,  Agnes,  High  School,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Albert  B.,  Durham  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Smith,  Betty  J.,  690  Ponders  Ave.,  N.W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Carolyn,  Box  2,  Copperhill,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  Alwine  H.  S.,  Hudson,  N.  H. 

Smith,  Cleone  F.,  63  Ingelwood  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Clifford  J.,  High  School,  Altquip- 
pa,  Pa. 

Smith,  Cynthia  P.,  1817  Cecil  St.,  Durham, 
N.  C.  .  „  _ 

Smith,  Dorothy,  2242  Arlington  Ave.  So.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Smith,  Eleanore,  21-25  34  Ave.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  C.,  E.  New  Market,  Md. 

Smith,  E.  Marjorie,  Ballardvale,  Mass. 

Smith,  Eula  M.,  2200  Soniat  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Smith,  Eunice  C.,  New  York  State  C.  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Gilbert  M.,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn. 

Smith,  Gordon  W.,  56  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Smith,  Greta  S.,  3800  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Smith,  Harold  L.,  U.  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Smith,  Helen  R.,  2008  Spencer  Ave.,  New 
Bern,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Ida  J.,  Box  E,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Ina  B.,  3017  E.  78  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Smith,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Jr.  High  School,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Louis  F.,  104  Elm  Ave.  Wyoming,  Ohio 

Smith,  Madeline  M„  1002  B.  W.  Mill  St.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill. 

Smith,  Marie  S.,  174  the  Prado  N.E.,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga. 

Smith,  Marjorie,  Ambler  Sr.  H.  S.,  Ambler, 
Pa. 

Smith,  Marjorie,  217  E.  Broad  St.,  Bruceton, 
Tenn. 

Smith.  Mary  B.,  High  School,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  Malone,  Pearson,  Ga. 

Smith,  Maxine,  3411  Madrona  Lane,  Medford, 
Ore. 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Peggy  Ann,  1962  S.  83  St.,  W.  Allis, 
Wise. 

Smith,  Richard  R.,  Academy,  Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

Smith,  Rosa  Mae,  MacDuffie  School,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Smith,  Ruth  C.,  270  First  St.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Sarah,  Box  171,  Denton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Selma,  4843  Larchwood  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Smith,  Sumner  J.,  160  Washington  St.,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ga. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Wm.  J.,  3056  Locke  St.,  Grand- 
ville,  Mich. 

Smith,  Zelma  F.,  258  E.  5  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Smyth,  Robert  N.  Broadmead,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Smyth,  Ruth  E.,  Box  98,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Snader,  Margaret,  Western  Maryland  C.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Sneary,  Eugene  C.,  Carson  Newman,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn. 

Sneadaker,  Dorothy,  529  N.W.  40  St.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Snell,  Margery  A.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


Snite,  Florence  H.,  7000  N.  12  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Snow,  Carolyn  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Delphi  Elizabeth,  High  School,  Glen 
Ellyn,  IU. 

Snow,  Frank  E.,  Roanoke  C.,  Salem,  Va. 

Snow,  Joseph,  745  Lincoln  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Harry,  High  School,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Kenneth  A.,  3406  Rainbow  Dr.,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.  . 

Sofka,  Geraldine,  5325  W.  Drummond,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Soileau,  Maylan  J.,  704  Calcasieu,  Ville  Platte, 
La. 

Solano,  Joseph,  90  Medford  Ave.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 

Solbach,  Margaret  M.,  5914  68  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Solin,  John  T.,  High  Schol,  Holliston,  Mass. 

Soloff,  Joan,  Stevens  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Solon,  Joan,  110  E.  Lake  St.,  Barrington,  Ill. 

Somborn,  Mrs.  E.,  33  Howell  PL,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 

Somers,  Marianne  L.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Somers,  Melvina,  12585  N.W.  Coleman  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Songhurst,  Arthur  E.,  38  Reed  St.,  Milford, 
Conn. 

Sonnenfeld,  Albert,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Soper,  Eileen,  H.  S.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sorapuru,  Bertha,  Lucy,  La. 

Soroka,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Forest  H.  S.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Soroko,  Yedidia,  Norview  Sr.  H.  S.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 


Sotteau,  Pierre,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Soukeras,  Prudence  B.,  1545  Newton  St.,  Sid¬ 
ney,  Nebr. 

Southall,  Rhoda,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

Southard,  Madeline,  32  Marlboro  Rd.,  West- 
bury,  N.  Y. 

Sovish,  Anne,  1787  Clifton  Ave.,  Highland 
Park  Ill 

Spaar,  Virginia,  601  W.  115  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  Dominic,  1227  E.  29  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  John  J.,  96  Jefferson  St.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Spalter,  Sheila,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Spangler,  Mrs.  Clyde  B.,  Joplin  Jr.  C.,  Joplin, 
Mo. 


Spano,  Cecilia,  375  Porter  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sparhawk,  Carline,  High  School,  Plainville, 
Conn. 

Sparkman,  Lee,  KRMA-TV  Channel  6,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Spaulding,  Madeleine,  250  Westford  St., 
Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Spear,  Mrs.  Edgar  G.,  High  School,  Wells 
River,  Vt. 

Spear,  Frederick  A.,  31  Creighton  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Spearman,  Barbara  E.,  Sol  C.  Johnson  H.  S., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Spears,  James,  Box  491,  Hughes,  Ark. 

Spears,  Joan,  5005  Clover  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Spector,  Norman,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 


Speer,  David  G.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Speiller,  Judith,  2063-B  N.  John  Russel  Cir¬ 
cle,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Sperry,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  1220  Hill  Rd„  Win- 
netka,  IU. 

Spetrino,  Anthony  A.,  530  Goldenrod  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Spielman,  Marian  B„  Western  H.  S.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 
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Spike,  Nancy  H.(  High  School,  Hermiston, 
Ore. 

Spilka,  Irene  V.,  5574  Canterbury,  Montreal, 

P.  Q. 

Spinelli,  Mary,  3200  Longshore  Ave.,  May 
fair,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spink,  Josette  Eugenie,  5701  Kenwood  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Spntou,  Katherine,  203  Britt,  E.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Spivey,  Ruth  E.,  Wilberforce  U.,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Spokoini,  Hilier,  9610  37  Aye.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 
Sprague,  Stanley,  631  E.  Monroe,  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

Springer,  Morris,  7559  Chappel,  Chi.,  Ill. 
Sprink,  Nicholas,  Borromeo  Sem.,  Wickliffe. 
Ohio 

Sproull,  Grace  M.,  518  N.  Albert,  Macomb, 

Spurlin,  Paul  M.,  505  N.  7th,  Ann  Arbor, 

Staaks,'  Walter,  215  Forest  HiH  Dr.,  W.  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind.  _  _  ,  _ 

Stabler,  Lewis  B.,  Bessie  Tift  C.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 
Stack,  Edward  M.,  Villanova  U.,  Villanova, 
Pa. 

Stacks,  Juliet  E.,  Girard  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stadler,  Eva  M.,  Douglass  C.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Stafford,  Emily,  Scottsdale  Arcadia  H.  S., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Stager,  Donald  W.,  595  Paoh  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  ,  _  _ 

Stagg,  Ella  M.,  Lander  C.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Staggers,  Marie  R.,  1304  Firewood  Dr.,  Wil- 

Stahl,  Oerlan  H„  513  El  Prado,  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Stamler,  Joseph  H.,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem, 

Stamper,  Eva  D.,  325  N.  Goos,  Lake  Charles, 

Standish,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  13  Post  Rd.,  Pompton 
Plains,  N.  J.  _  _  „ 

Stanek,  Edwin  J.,  Holy  Cross  Sem.,  La  Crosse, 

Wis. 

Stanley,  Ann  L.,  640  Bruce,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Stanring,  Enid,  884  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 

Staples,  Marjorie,  Stony  Plam,  Alberta,  jCan. 
Stark,  Dorothy,  Pimlico  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore, 

Starr,  Mrs.  C.  Neil,  115  N.  Portage  Path, 

Akron,  Ohio  __  _  .  T1] 

Starr  Wm.  T.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  111. 
Starret,  Esther  Race,  11339  Berurch,  Los  An- 

Starrs,’  Germaine,  3400  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Chi- 

St aliter.  Elizabeth  N.,  113  Cricket  Ave.,  Ard- 

STTYMANPa’Mary  Catherine,  535  W.  44,  Ash- 

Ste^d11' Isabel°  1007  Garfield,  Enumclaw,  Wash. 
1techer,S  Laura  P„  915  Forest  Waterloo  la 
Steckman,  Micheline,  19  Newell  Rd.,  Merrick. 

STCEDYDiana  D.,  505  13  St.  S.W.,  Albuquerque, 
N  M 

STEEGE,‘Rhoda  R.,  U.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.  _  „  .  _ 

Steel,  Chloe,  Agnes  Scott  C.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
Steel,  Eric  M.,  44  West  Ave.,  Brockport  N  Y. 
Steere,  Ellen  D.,  RFD,  Shattuck  St.,  Groton, 

Steefe,  Harry  H.,  RFD,  Shattuck  St.,  Groton, 

Steigman,  S.  G.,  33  Remsen,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Stein,  Abraham,  Lincoln  Jr.  H.  S.,  Malden, 
Mass. 


Stein,  Matilda,  1605  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Bronx, 

N.  Y. 

Steinberger,  Sophie,  255  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  „ 

Steinfeld,  Barbara  B-,  1331  Broadway,  Hew¬ 
lett,  N.  Y.  _ 

Steinmetz,  Janet  E.,  803  Dobson,  Evanston, 

Steinwand.  Catherine,  Delavan-Darien  H.  S., 
Delavan,  Wise. 

Stelter,  Agnes,  195  S.  Center,  Bradley,  Ill. 
Stephan,  R.  M.,  U.  of  South  Carolina,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.  . 

Stephens,  Mrs.  James  Lmley,  1007  Riverside 
Blvd.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Herta,  534  Ballytore  Rd., 
Wynnewood,  Pa.  „  _  _  „ 

Sterling,  Alice,  Flathead  Co.  H.  S.,  Kalispell, 

Sterling,  Grace  K.,  310  Aigburth  Rd.,  Tow- 
son,  Md.  .  _  .  ,  -  .  , 

Sterling,  Helen  E.,  High  School,  Lodgepole, 
Neb. 

Sterling,  Nancy  M.,  1014  Russell,  Los  Altos, 
Cal. 

Stern,  Julian  B.,  U.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 

Sternberg,  Carolyn,  8803  26  Ave.  N.E.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  vt- 

Stern  er,  Irene  C.,  4376  Crescent  Dr.,  Niagara 

Falls.  N.  Y. 

Sterrett,  Sarah,  416  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  .  . 

Stetler,  Mrs.  Marion  E.,  712  N.  Ionia,  Albion, 

Stetson,  Nancy,  Box  196,  Pottersvfle,  N.  Y. 
Stetson,  Philip,  High  School,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

Stevens,  Edna  B.,  Regional  H.  S.,  Baldwin- 
ville,  Mass.  ,  , ,  ,  TT  • 

Stevens,  Linton  C.,  U.  of  Alabama,  Umver- 

Stevens^1  Marion  W„  3731  39  St.  N.W.,  Wash- 

Stevens,  Sadie,  88  Dearborn  Ave.,  Hampton, 

Stevens,  Sibyl,  358  Evergreen  PL,  Ridgewood, 
N  J 

Stevenson,  H.,  Caney  Jr.  C.,  Pippa  Passes, 
Ky 

Stevenson,  Julie  C.,  130  Judson,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Stewart,  Bessie  E.,  200  Hanna  Rd.,  Leaside, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Stewart,  C.  Ruth.,  462  Wildwood,  Akron, 

Stewart,  Hattie  Grace,  845  Fairbanks  Rd., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Stewart,  Margaret  J.,  134-C  Thomas  Dr.,  Wil- 
mington,  Del.  _  ... 

Stewart,  Mary  C.,  8345  Bryant  Ave.  S.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Stewart,  Mildred  M.,  Box  683,  Duncan,  Okla. 
Stiefel,  Walter  E.,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  4  _  A  „ 

Stiles,  Cynthia,  R.  4,  Sunset  Dr.,  Boone, 
N  C 

Stiles,  Marieta,  Beech  St.,  Rockport,  Me. 
Stine,  Dorothy,  Lamar  C.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Stinson,  Herbert  G.,  2122  Walnut,  Allentown, 
Pa 

Stock,  Howard,  184-45  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  F.,  4084  St.  Paul  PL,  River- 
side  Cal 

Stolzenbach,  Christine,  Penn  Hall,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.  T 

Stone,  Estelle  S.,  6816  Meadow  Ln.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Stone,  Mary  C.,  320  W.  83  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Stone,  William  H.,  Box  84,  Salem  Depot, 
N.  H. 
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Stookins,  Joseph  S.,  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 

Storck,'  Yvette,  308  W.  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Storer,  Walter,  Vanderbüt  U.,  Nashville,  lenn. 

Stover,  Farren  G.,  229  S.  Douglas,  Belleville, 

Stowe,  Richard  S.,  Lawrence  C.,  Appleton, 

Strasburger,  Dorothy,  13  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd., 
Newton,  Conn.  _  .  ,, 

Strauss,  Sonia,  High  School,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Strauss,  Walter  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stravinsky,  Françoise,  910  W.  Oregon,  Urba- 

Strawn,"  Richard  R.,  Wabash  C.,  Crawfords- 
viile,  Ind.  _ 

Street,  Jack  D.,  N.  Central  C.,  Naperville, 

Streeter,  Harold  W.,  800  Burke,  Easton,  Pa. 

Stresino,  Celia,  St.  Agnes  School,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ... 

Streuli,  Jean-Jacques,  13  Parc  Dinu  Lipatti, 
Chêne-Bourg,  Geneva,  Switz. 

Stribling,  Miriam  M.,  2868  Abington,  Arling- 
ton,  Va.  _T  . 

Strickland,  Wüliam  E.,  Box  213,  Umversity, 
Miss. 

Strid,  Anna  L.,  335  Reedsdale  Rd.,  Milton, 
îvlciss. 

Strong,  Everett  F.,  Cherry  Hill  Dr.,  Water- 
ville,  Me.  .  . ,  . 

Strongoski,  Marilyn,  10  W.  Mam,  Plymouth, 
Pa. 

Strouse,  Adeline  K.,  141  Rutgers  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Strozier,  William  A.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Struble,  Margueritte,  2107  Olive,  Cedar  Falls, 
la. 

Stuart,  Eleanor  U.,  Box  141,  Stone  Ridge, 
N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Florinne  P.,  206  W.  16th  St.,  Elmira 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  George  L.,  Rte  1,  Box  313, 
Phoenix,  Md. 

Stuart,  Josephine  H.,  Central  School,  W.  Win¬ 
field,  N.  Y. 

Stumphy,  Albert  H.,  804  N.  6th,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

Sturdavant,  Virginia,  3189  Land  Pk.  Dr.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal. 

Sturgeon,  Winifred,  Teachers  C.,  Spearfish, 
S.  D. 

Stutts,  Evelyn,  49  Oakwood  PL,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Stutz,  Mrs.  Alan  J.,  429  Garfield,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Suhl,  Benjamin,  89  Wadsworth  Terr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Edmund,  610  S.  Runnymede,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Sullivan,  Edward  D.,  7  College,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Sullivan,  Jane,  Russell  Springs,  Ky. 

Sullivan,  Mary  W.,  4801  Conn.  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sullivan,  Patricia  A.,  1020  Middle  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Sulpice,  Vivien  T.,  5904  Munson  Hill  Rd., 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Summer,  Arthur  H.,  19360  Calvert  St.,  Reseda, 
Cal. 

Summers,  Helen,  1514  Lovell,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Summers,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  RFD.  4,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Summerville,  Hazel  M.,  19  Weston  Ave., 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Sundheim,  Borghild  K.,  3026  48  Ave.  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sungolowsky,  Joseph,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Surphlis,  Ross  C.  C.,  Box  560,  Chesterfield, 
Mo. 


Susskind,  Alexander,  New  Hampton  School, 
New  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Suter,  Mrs.  Marion  T.,  4915  Rock  Spring  Rd., 
Arlington,  Va.  _ 

Suther,  Lucille  F.,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Suiter,  Albert  R.,  Albert  Nichols  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Sutton,  Lois  Marie,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sutton,  Margaret  O.,  Rte.  1,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Sutton,  W.  Howard,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Suydam,  Emily  Craig,  University  H.  S.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Swain,  James  O.,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Swan,  Lois  C.,  3  Faculty  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Swanekamp,  Barbara,  614  Mt.  Vernon  Rd., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Swaney,  Claire  Mead,  1508  W.  Allegheny 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swanson,  C.  A.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Swanson,  Ethel,  High  School,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Swanson,  Peggy  A.,  1414  Heidt,  Columbia, 

s.  c. 

Sward,  Sylvia,  1030  Pearl,  Denver,  Colo. 

Swearingen,  Robt.  D.,  2629  Yorkway,  Dun¬ 
dalk,  Md. 

Sweeney,  Anna  Belle,  913  Lawrence,  Monon- 
gehela,  Pa. 

Sweet,  Francis,  128  Como  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sweet,  Marcia,  Central  School,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Swenson,  H.  F.,  2706  Princeton,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Swift,  Natalie  P.,  Box  454  Quaker  Hill,  Conn. 

Switten,  Margaret  Louise,  Hampton  Inst., 
Va. 

Switzer,  P.  Richard,  Northwestern  U.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Swope,  Dorothy  S.,  141  S.  14  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Syferd,  Naomi  L.,  435  E.  Linden,  Miamisburg 
Ohio 

Sykes,  Barbara,  Box  63,  Rye,  N.  H. 

Syrdal,  Mrs.  Philip  R.,  404  Mt.  Adams,  Wap- 
ato.  Wash. 

Szabo,  Steven,  Jr.,  83  Sunnyside  Dr.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Szklarczyk,  Lillian,  57  Claude  Ave.,  Denville, 


Tabor,  Mrs.  Vinal,  2820  Yankee  Springs  Rd., 
Middleville,  Mich. 

Taffel,  Abram,  253  E.  181  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Taglianetti,  Marie,  4910  Greene  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Taintor,  Mary  B.,  616  Ranson  St.,  Ripon, 
Wise. 

Tall,  Martin,  83-77  Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Ÿ. 

Tallon,  Mary  W.,  High  School,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

Tamin,  Marion,  Western  Michigan  U.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

Tanner,  Helen,  1535  West  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Tannous,  Josephine,  6912  Oak  Lane,  Annan- 
dale,  Va. 

Taras,  Anthony  F.,  Idaho  State  C.,  Pocatello, 
Idaho 

Tardif,  Joseph  C.,  1803  East  Ocean  Blvd., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Tarlton,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  308  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C. 

Tarrant,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Riverview  H.  S.,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Mich. 

Tarrant,  Warren  J.,  108  Union  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Tarrillion,  Rev.  Joseph,  5025  Cote  Brillante 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tate,  Helen,  878  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 
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Tatum,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  8836  Crefeld  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Cecil  G.,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  3313  Bowman,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Taylor,  Maurie,  Comm.  H.  S.,  McHenry,  Ill. 
Taylor,  Pauline,  400  W.  119  St.,  New  York, 

N  Y. 

Taylor,  Robt.,  312%  Virginia  St.,  Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C. 

Taylor,  Robt.  E.,  New  York  U,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Robt.  K-,  1313  Clark  Dr.,  Hemet,  Cal. 
Taylor,  Victor  G.,  1229  20  St„  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Tchalekian,  Chavarche,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Teachout,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  809  Amherst,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.  _ 

Teague,  Lucy  O.,  6  Hampton  St.,  Cranford, 
N.  J. 

Teal,  G.  Donn,  1812  Beech  Are.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Tedder,  James,  1025  W.  Johnson,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Tedesco,  John,  23  Washington  St.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Teeter,  Arthur,  Sweetwater  H.  S.,  National 
City  Cal. 

Teitelbaum,  Sidney,  8  Lever  PI.,  Plainview, 
N  Y. 

Teitgen,  C.,  121-03  18  Ave.,  College  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Tempest,  Mrs.  Wm.,  70  Mang  Ave.,  Kenmore, 
N.  Y. 

Temple,  Robt.  L.,  1322  S.  4  St.,  Moorhead, 

Tenney,  Cecelia,  Reed  C.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Tennis,  Legrand,  R.  2,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Terio,  Marilyn  R.,  1290  Crosby  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N  Y 

Terrill,  Carol,  A.P.O.  154,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Terry,  Besse  T.,  38  Woodland  Hills,  Tusca- 
loosa  Ala. 

Terry,  ’Julia’  L.,  15  Clinton  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 
N  J 

Tessen,  Howard  W.,  Box  191,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Tessier,  Marie  R.,  15  Imperial  Ave.,  Cohoes, 
N  Y 

Thaxton,  J.  Ralph,  222  Georgia  Ave.,  Val- 

Thedy^’  Robt  N.,  1527  Woodland  Dr.,  Ann 

Thelen,'  Mildred  C.,  124  Woodlawn  St.,  Lynn, 

Theodoloz,  S.  E.,  465  Aster  St.,  Laguna  Beach, 
Cal. 

Therrien,  Melvin  H.,  Central  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 

Thiel,"  Dorothy  K.,  219  WaU  St.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

Thiessen,  Olive  T.,  6  2nd  St.,  Cambridge, 

Thom,  Stanley  G.,  600  N.  Grand  Blvd.,  Cin- 

Thomas!'  Billie  G.,  10  Anderson  Ave.,  S.W., 

THOMAns.aboraôthy  N„  Bx.  253,  Winfall  N.  C. 
Thomas,  Harris,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 

Thomas,  Helen,  Box  812,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  Joe  E.,  1836  S.  Cordova  St.,  Alham- 

Thomas , 3 Marie  C.,  605  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Shef- 

THOMdÀs,  Mary  B.,  Jt.  High  School.  Greens- 

Thomas,  Nancy  S.,  881  Chester  Rd.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 


Thomas,  OUver  W.,  2310  Freeman  St.,  Hope- 
well  Va. 

Thomas,  Raymond,  Northeastern  U.,  Boston, 
Mass.  _  , 

Thomas,  Richard,  102  W.  79  St.,  New  York 
24  N.  Y. 

Thomas’,  Tilla,  34  Elm  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Thomasson,  Lillian  F.,  Swain  County  H.  S.. 

Bryson  City,  N.  C.  „  _  „ 

Thompson,  Albert  W.,  State  College,  Pullman, 
Wash 

Thompson,  Alta  M.,  815  Gilmer  Ave.,  N.W., 
Roanoke,  Va.  ...  , 

Thompson,  Banks  S.,  2401  W.  Lanvale  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Thompson,  Catherlene  S.,  334  Flushing  St., 
Burlington,  N.  C.  .  , 

Thompson,  Eliz.,  Gilbert  School,  Wmsted, 

Thompson,  Frances,  Box  71,  Northeast  Har¬ 
bor,  Me.  .  .  , 

Thompson,  Helen,  427  Park  Ave.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Thompson,  Marise  C.,  3  Lynn  St.,  Natick, 

Thompson,  Mary  P.,  Board  of  Education  Bldg., 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  ™ 

Thompson,  Sally  R.,  2019  E.  115  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  .  _  _  ... 

Thormann,  W.  E.,  Goucher  C.,  Towson,  Md. 
Thorne,  E.  Fordyce,  7  Houston  Rd.,  Yardley, 
Pa. 

Thornhill,  Mary,  214  S.  Washington  St.,  Havre 

de  Grace,  Md.  _  _ ,  _  ,  . 

Thorp,  Jas.  A.,  1421  Rose  Hill  Rd.,  Reynolds¬ 
burg,  Ohio  .  _  .  .  _  ,  _ 

Thrasher,  Louise,  High  School,  Ocala,  Fla. 
Thurneyssen,  Philippe  S.,  Indian  Mt.  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn.  .  _  .  .... 

Thurston,  Margaret,  312  Rich  St.,  Ionia,  Mich. 
Tibolla,  Barbara,  10  Oak  Ave.,  Hilltop,  N.  J. 

ham,  Ala.  . . 

Tidwell,  Eunice,  084  Vanderbilt  St.,  Birming- 
Tidwell,  Irene,  250  Milledge  Cir.,  Athens,  G  a. 
Tiffany,  Norma,  Pleasant  Pt„  Cushing,  Me. 
Tiohe,  Katherine,  62  Orange  St.,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Tillotson,  Bryon  C.,  Jr.,  Rhode  Island  C., 
Providence,  R.  I.  .  _ 

Timmons,  Winnie.  7530  Wellington  Way,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo.  _ _ _  .  . 

Tisdale,  Mrs.  M.,  407  Lynn,  Ames,  Iowa 
Titcomb,  Eleanor,  105  Oakleigh  Rd.,  Newton, 
Mass 

Tizon,  Marie-R.,  463  Valley  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Ted,  R.  3,  Syracuse,  Ind. 
Toconita,  Michael  J.,  St.  Joseph  C.,  Philadel- 

ToDD,a  Beulah  E„  95  W.  Middle  Turnpike, 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Todd,  Gaylord,  Fac.  Ex.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chi- 

ToDD,°Helèn  M.,  4600  Locust  Lane,  Harrisburg, 
Pa 

Todt,  Wm.  E.,  36  Cedar  St.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 
Tolbert,  Mrs.  Bruce,  111  Ë.  Boundary  St., 
Montevallo,  Ala. 

Toman,  Barbara  A.,  141  Cottage  St.,  Meriden, 

Tomberlin,  Anastasia,  R.  3,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Tomlison,  Barbara  L.,  Crater  H.  S.,  Central 

Tomlison,  Muriel  D.,  242  Oakland  St.,  Mar- 

Tondreau,  Evelyn  G.,  High  School,  Brookline, 

Tonks!  Mrs.  R.  E.,  63  Columbus  St.,  New¬ 
ton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Tool,  Florence  A.,  2189  Norton  Ave.,  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich. 

Toonb,  Willie  M.,  711  Poplar  Ave.,  Jonesboro, 
Ark. 
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Topazio,  Virgil  W.,  U.  of  Rochester,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Topham,  Laura,  945  Rhode  Island  St.,  Lawr¬ 
ence,  Kans.  _ 

Torbert,  Maxine,  Tongue  River  Sch.,  Dayton, 
Wyo. 

Torgensen,  Mayme  A.,  Box  9252,  Chicago  90, 
Ill.  „  _  . 

Torok,  Jos.  C.,  389  Andrews  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Torossian,  Agnes,  8413  Dixon  Ave.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  . .  „  _  , 

Toscano,  Louis  L.,  12  Reid  St.,  West  End, 
N.  J. 

Tougas,  Germaine,  100  Welles  St.,  Woonsoc¬ 
ket,  R.  I. 

Tourville,  Raymond  O.,  84  Lyons  St.,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass. 

Towle,  Elizabeth  L„  Hood  C.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Townsend,  Mary,  2104  S.E.  Elliot,  Portland, 
Ore.  .  _  , 

Townsend,  S.  Lucille,  216  Atlantic  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  „ 

Townsley,  F.  André,  16  Ely  PL,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J.  , 

Toye,  Mary  V.,  32  Boonton  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Trahan,  Roger,  Suffield  Academy,  Suffield, 
Conn. 

Trainor,  Mary,  69  Glendale  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  .  _  _ 

Trapnell,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.,  Rollins  C.,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. 

Trapp,  Martin  V.,  108  Valentine  St.,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Tratch,  Nadia,  S.W.  High  School,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Traver,  Waldo  E.,  2426  Grant  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Travers,  Seymour,  228  S.  Kingsley  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Travis.  Marylon,  4258  Fairway,  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M. 

Treat,  Ariss,  5027  Campanile  Dr.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Treman,  Marguerite  1050  Penfield  Rd.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Tremblay,  Claire  C.,  Pinkerton  Academy, 
Derry,  N.  H. 

Trembley,  George,  310  Elm  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Trenfel,  Jacqueline,  4776  Bayard  St.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Trenki.e,  Gretchen,  Hish  School.  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Tron,  Andrée,  Sunset  Hill  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Trott,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  866  N.  Arlington  Mill  Dr., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Trotter.  Natascha,  5804  Ogden  Ct.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Trottier,  Lillian,  1700  E.  Chateau  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Trottman,  Paul  M.,  4945  Rittenhouse  Dr., 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Trudeau.  Anne,  5010  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal. 

Trudeau,  Clement  J.,  40  Lincoln  St.,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

Trudeau,  Edmond  E.,  Drury  H.  S.,  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

Trybulski,  Stanley,  24  Kenny  Ave.,  Merrick, 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Jos.  A.,  3074  Indiana,  Miami.  Fla. 

Tucker,  Jos.  E.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Tufts.  Thos.  C.,  Pebble  Hill  Sch.,  Dewitt, 
N.  Y. 

Tully,  Clare  M.,  100  Park  St.,  Springfield,  Vt. 

Tully.  Marjorie,  2619  Waverley  St.,  Palo  Al¬ 
to,  Cal. 

Turgeon,  F.  K.,  Amherst  C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Turk,  Henry  C.,  1605  Tennessee  St.,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 


Turmel,  Emery,  High  School,  South  Paris,  Me. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Arlin,  1115  Woodburn  Rd.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Turner,  Elbert  D.,  U.  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Del.  .  „ 

Turner,  Esther  H.,  705  N.  Killmgsworth,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Turner,  Mrs.  V.  A.,  2534  Monroe  Ave.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  _  , 

Turner,  Wm.  R.,  549  Franklin  Ave.,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill. 

Turowski,  Florence,  1012  Bryson  St.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

Tuttle,  John  H.,  214  E.  20  St.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  „  „ 

Tweedy,  Edythe  R.,  B.  T.  Washington  H.  S., 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Twitchell,  Helen  T.,  So.  Londonderry,  Vt. 

Tye,  John  B.,  1840  Torresdale  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Tyler,  Dorothy,  15  W.  Garrison  St..  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

Tyler,  James  A.,  Linkhom  Pk.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Tyler,  Richard  H.,  Taft  School,  Watertown. 
Conn. 

Tysor,  Ann,  Peace  C.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Uehling,  Louis,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Wise. 

Uhl,  Rose.  218  N.  Beaver  St.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

Uhlman,  Thompson,  13012  S.  Cimarron.  Gar¬ 
dena,  Cal. 

Uhrhan,  Evelyn  E.,  South  Dakota  C..  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D. 

Uhrhane,  Mrs.  Philip,  34  Edgewood  Pk.  Dr.. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ullman,  Gladys  G.,  189  E.  Devonia,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Ulshafer.  Ronald  L.,  1803  E.  44  St.,  Ashtab¬ 
ula,  Ohio 

Underwood,  Eugene  T.,  3514  N.  Illinois  S» 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Upchurch,  Norma,  Wingate  C.,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Urbano,  Louis  A.,  8  Austin  Ave.,  Albany. 
N.  Y. 

Urquart,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Bellows  F.  Academy. 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Uschald,  Willi  A..  Harpur  C.,  Endicott,  N.  Y 

Uzzell,  T.  M.,  9  Orange  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Valdez,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  10513  Betts  PL,  N.E., 
Albuquerque  N.  M. 

Valdman,  Albert,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington. 
Ind. 

Valente,  Catherine,  151  Dorchester  Rd.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Vallerie,  Josephine,  8  Union  St.,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Valley,  Doris  J.,  Big  Rock  Rd.,  Rye,  N.  H. 

Valois,  Francis  X.,  83  Willowdean  Ave.,  W. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Va^lvo,  Simone,  1761  W.  North  Shore,  Chicago, 

Vamvakis,  Eliz.,  South  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

Van  Buren.  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Bayview  Rd.,  Har- 
wichport,  Mass. 

Vance,  Calvin,  833  E.  High  St.,  Springfield, 
Ohio 

Vance,  Pauline  C.,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Vance,  Vera  L.,  1  Chase  Rd.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Vandecar,  Dorothy  930  Duff  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa 

Van  den  Broocke,  Suzanne,  159  E.  Summit 
PL,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Van  Dien,  Vivian,  86  Vernon  St.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 

Vandiver,  Evelyn,  2246  Cumberland  Ave., 
Charlotte,  N  C. 

Van  Dyke,  Marguerite,  R.  4,  Portland,  Ind. 

Van  Eerde,  John,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Van  Essetine,  Mrs.  Walter,  Sr.  High  School, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  , 

Van  Ginneken,  Eva  R.,  40-40  79  St.,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  N.  Y.  _  „ 

Van  Landegend,  Hope,  19501  Outer  Dr.,  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich. 

Vann,  Lucy,  Box  43,  Citronelle,  Ala. 

Van  Nostrand,  Mira,  154  Prospect  St.,  Farm- 

ingdale,  N.  Y.  .  .  _ 

Van  Weel,  Emilie  E.,  45001  Lilipuna  PI.,  Ka- 
nohe,  Hawaii  .  _  , 

Van  Wie,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  80  Ardmore  PL,  Buf- 

Vardon,  Ariane,  35920  Ridge  Rd.,  Willough- 

Vardon,  Helen  L.,  Amador  V.  Jt.  Un.  H.  S., 
Pleasanton,  Cal. 

Varn,  Celita  B.,  5839  N.  4  Mile  Run  Dr., 
Arlington,  Va.  ,  ,  „  T 

Varner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Johnston,  Iowa 
Vasyleva,  Oleana,  614  W.  157  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Edna  May,  2812  Locket  St.,  Hous- 

V  aught,  Gertrude,  Ashe  Central  H.  S.,  Jeffer- 

Vega-Gomez,  Mrs.  Gail  de,  3818  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ _  _  _. 

Velinsky,  Ludmila  A.,  S.E.M.S.C.,  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau  ^[o* 

Venable,  Evelyn  E.,  235  Main  St.,  Fort  Plain, 

N  Y 

Venetos,  Evelyn,  6212  Alameda,  Baltimore, 

Verdini,  Ralph  J.,  7030  Forrest  Ave„  Phila- 

VERDUNa’Simone,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madi- 

VERnHAGES,C'Cecelia,  914  Central  Ave.,  Zeeland, 

Verheyen,  Mrs.  Marcel,  4418  Springdale  St. 

Verner,  Antoinette,  1205  Riverside  Dr.,  Wil- 

Vernet,  André  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 

Vkce”  Thomas  E„  Kings  Coll.,  Wilkes  Barre, 

Vessels,  Sarah  F„  107  Kings’  Highway,  Lewes, 

Vettes,  Mary,  6858  Oleander  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Vial,  Fernand,  Fordham  Univ.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Viau,  Jules  G.,  Canterbury  School,  New  Mil- 

ViNCENZi,0nMartha,  Rumson  H.  S.,  Rumson, 

Vickerman,  Rose,  718  E.  4th  St.,  New  Rich- 

Vickery,  Eugénie  D.,  George  School,  Bucks 

Victoria,’  Regina  G.,  Main  Road,  Jamesport, 

V idal-Llecha ,  Josep,  315  Church  St.,  Indiana, 

Viens  Claude,  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  IB. 
Vigeant,  Richard,  130  Pleasant  St.,  Dalton, 
Mass 

Vigneras,  Louis  A.,  The  George  Washington 
u.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vigneron,  Robert,  6035  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi- 

Villeneuve,  Charles,  Ste.  Adèle-en-haut,  Que- 

Ville’y,  Jaquine,  4  Ave  Bagatelle,  Caen,  Fra^e 
Vinay,  Jean  Paul,  U.  de  Montréal,  Montreal, 

Vincent,  Frank,  77  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge, 

Vincent,  Marion,  30  W.  60th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Vincent,  Olive,  217  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Sea- 
ford,  Del.  ,,  . 

Vincent,  P.  R.,  1601  Burns  St.,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

Vinciguerra,  Adrienne  L.,  9181  Ronda  Ave., 

San  Diego,  Cal.  ,  r>-  u 

Vint,  Jenny  G.,  7725  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Vinyard,  Emma  H.,  Warwick,  Md. 

Violette,  Priscilla  R.,  Batavia  Jr-Sr  H.  o., 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  _  .  T 

Virby,  Odette  L.,  147-52  84th  Rd.,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y. 

Virtanen,  Reino,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Neb 

Vitols,  Madeleine,  330  S.  Broadway,  Tarry- 

town,  N.  Y.  „  .  .  XT  vr 

Vogel,  Edward,  45  Vüla  Ct.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Vojtech,  Jaroslava,  Annie  Wright  Seminary, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  . 

Volk,  Mary  Ellen,  510  N.W.  21,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  .  _  _  , 

Volotin,  Florence,  2416  Brigham  St.,  Brook- 
lyn  N.  Y. 

Von  Mayer,  Marcelle  J.,  4212  Penhurst  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md.  , 

Von  Wettberg,  Mrs.  Prentice  W.,  475  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  „ 

Voyer,  Jean,  Nazareh  Coll.,  851  S.  4th  St., 
Louisville,  Ky.  .  _  ,,  , 

Voysey,  Phyllis,  59  E.  74th  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Vuagniaux,  Olga,  40  Darwin  St.,  Rochester, 

Vyborny,  Sarah  R.,  5767  Eddy  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wachs,  Morris,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Wade,  Mrs.  A.  C„  Jr.,  2009  Sweetbrier  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  . 

Wade,  Ira  O.,  31  Armour  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Wade,  Rebecca,  West  Virginia  U.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

Wadsworth,  Marion,  2a  Brentwood  Ave.,  Wo- 
burn.  Mass.  „  T„.  .  _T  , 

Wadsworth,  Philip  A.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

Wagner,  Angelica  Monica,  411  W.  116  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wagner,  Louise  C.,  353  Pleasant  Dr.,  S.E., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Wagner,  Mary  J.,  744  Cook  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wahl,  Chas.,  Bronx  Comm.  C.,  Bronx  68. 

Wainwright,  Patricia  A.,  1109  6  St.,  Charles- 

Wakelin'  Zelda  M.,  E.  Monroe,  Sterling,  Kans. 
WalbrJdge,  Mrs.  Thornton,  1201  Winchester 

WALDBjjER,rtsîephanie,  1104  E.  Florida,  Urba- 

Waldinger,  Renée,  160  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New 
York  N.  Y. 

Waldin’ger,  Virginia,  22544  Beech,  Dearborn, 

Waldo,'  Mrs.  H.  J.,  1  W.  Highland  Dr.,  Seat- 
tic  ^\^ash. 

Walker,  Alfred  F.,  1  Phillips  St.,  Neutral  Bav. 
N.S.W.,  Australia. 

Walker,  Hallam,  2716  Augusta  Dr.,  Durham, 

Walker,  Myra,  12806  Forest  Hill  Ave.,  E. 

Walker, aOwenhRear  44  E.  Wayne  St.,  Waynes- 

Walke'r,  Philip  D.,  U.  of  California,  Santa 

WALKER^kuth'  F.,  17  Tryon  Ave.,  W.  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  ... 

Walker,  Thos.  C.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Ky 

Wall,  Eleanor,  High  School,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
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Wallace,  Jacqueline,  405  W.  Chestnut,  Oxford, 
Ohio 

Wallace,  John  E.,  Box  77,  Sanford,  Miss. 

Wallace,  Marcel,  Jerusalem  Ave.,  Jr.  H.  S., 
N.  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Wallace,  Maxwell  J.,  U.  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Wallin,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  5  Cedar  St.,  Brattleboro. 
Vt. 

Wallock,  Anne,  22  Cedar  Drive  E.,  Old  Beth- 
page,  N.  Y. 

Walls,  Sidney  F.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Waln,  Alice,  1000  Cornell  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill, 
Pa. 

Walrath,  Glen,  1431  Regal  Ave.,  Schenectady, 

Walser,  Mildred,  Johnson  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Walsh,  Marguerite,  183  School  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y. 

Walsh,  Mary  L.,  High  School,  Somerset,  Mass 

Walsh,  Wm.  F.,  21  Walker  St.,  Sommerville, 
Mass. 

Walter,  Marian,  122  North  St.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Walters,  Eliz.  C.,  High  School,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Walther,  Jeanne,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y 

Walther,  Sara  C.,  1470  Maile  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 


Wandjey,  Eleanor  C.,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston, 

Wannebo,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  894  19  Ave.,  S.E.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Warburton,  Fidelia,  Box  184,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Dorothy,  27  Harrington  St.,  Hillsdale, 
N.  J. 

Ward,  Jas  P.,  635  Temple  Lane,  Newport 
Va. 

Ward,  Phyllis,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ward  R.  Dulaney,  St.  Christopher’s  School, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Ward,  Robt.  G.,  37  Arnold  St.,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 


Wargin,  Mary  J.,  4257  N.  11  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Waring,  Walter  E.,  Lincoln  U.,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

Warner,  Marjorie,  3123  Parkwood  Ave.,  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio 

Warner  Pearl  M.,  158  Alabama  Ave.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y 

Warner,  Rebecca  D.,  16185  Whicomb,  Detroit, 
Mien. 


Warren,  Eliz.,  87  Walden  St.,  W.  Hartford, 


Wambn,  Louise  Warren  Pl„  Valparaiso,  In 

Warren,  Mary  B.,  1722  Shroyer  Rd.,  Dayto 
Unio 

Warren,  Virgil  C.,  Box  235,  Cullowhee,  N.  ( 

Warwick,  Mae  E„  R.  2,  Newton  Grove,  N.  ( 

Washburn,  Hildegarde  S.,  29  Lowell  Av< 
Watertown,  Mass. 

WYa”kFrCeS  A-’  137  HaUSer  Av< 

Washington,  'Geo.  M.,  1407  Elevation  Rc 
oan  Diego,  Cal. 

W&?&.  §.M  R-  710  S' 

W«umWJ7CZ’  Mrs’  L’  E  >  Suffield  Acad.,  Su 
field,  Conn.  ’ 

Wasley,  Ruth  E.,  New  York  State  C.  f< 
teachers,  Milne  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wasson,  Margaret,  3705  University  Blvd  D; 
las,  Tex.  ’ 


Waterman,  Robt.,  Trinity  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Waters,  Frances  W.,  5922  Wooten  Dr.,  Falls 
enurch,  Va. 

Waters,  Harold  A.,  Carleton  C.,  Northfield, 


Watkins,  Alma  T.,  Tennessee  State  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Watkins,  Jas.  M.,  3  Storrs  Ave.,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Watson,  Dorothy  A.,  Walnut  Hill  School, 
Natick,  Mass. 

Watson,  Frances,  High  School,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Watt,  Earl  J.,  Lowell  Technical  Institute,  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass. 

Watts,  George  B.,  Davidson  C.,  Davidson, 
N.  C.  (Secretary-Treasurer) 

Watts,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  700  Sunset  Dr.,  Havre, 
Mont. 

Watts,  Richard  C.,  23325  Victory  Blvd.,  Cano- 
ga  Park,  Cal. 

Watts,  Virginia,  3516  Brisban  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Waugh,  Helen,  R.  3,  Tomah,  Wash. 

Waugh,  Robt.  M.,  135  Sweden  St.,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 

Wawrzaszek,  Sixtus,  St.  Francis  H.  S.,  Athol 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Wawrzyniak,  Loretta,  2117  East  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Weatherbee,  Mary,  Walker  Rd.,  Shelboume 
Falls,  Mass. 

Wathers,  Gertrude,  5245  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Barbara,  R.  2,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Weaver,  L.  Purcell,  230  La  Verne  Ave.,  Mill 
Valley,  Cal. 

Weaver,  Lucretia,  Howard  Payne  C.,  Brown- 
wood,  Tex. 

Weaver,  Marguerite  E.,  3509  Tatnall  St.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Webb,  Albert  M.,  1017  W.  Trinity  Ave.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Webb,  Helen,  628  Highland  Ave.,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

Webber,  Pauline  V.,  10  Abbott  St.,  Merford, 

Mass. 

Weber,  Eleanor,  151014  Virginia  St.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Weber,  Jas.  A.,  645  W.  44  PL,  Gary,  Ind. 

Weber,  Rodolphe,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Webster,  Agnes,  28  Gray  Ave.,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

Webstersmith,  Roberta,  181  Franklin  St.,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Mass. 

Weeden,  Jane,  4215  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Weeks,  Marie  S.,  5430  Hermit  Terr.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Weicman,  Lorraine,  38  Park  Dr.  E.,  Syosset, 

Weightman,  Matthew,  Burroughs  H.  S.,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  Cal. 

Weinberg,  Bernard,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Weinberger,  Marvin  E.,  San  Francisco  State 
C.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Weindling,  Salo,  8227  Rodney  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Weingarten,  Martin,  Box  1522,  University 
Park,  N.  M. 

Weinstein,  Taube,  865  East  St.,  New  Britain. 
Conn. 

Weiss,  Celia  C.,  1212  Glenwood  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Weiss,  Gaspard,  Box  1522,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Weiss,  Renée  F.,  6003  Rock  Spring  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 

Welch,  Joan,  93  Brook  St.,  Garden  City. 
N.  Y. 

Welcker,  Lynn,  1639  Ridgway  PL,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Weller,  Anne,  Western  Maryland  C.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Wells,  Charles,  U.  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada 

Wells,  Gladys,  28  W.  Scribner  Ave.,  Du  Bois, 
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Wells,  Harry  B.,  508  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City, 

Pa. 

Welsh  Klara  P.,  Berea  C.,  Berea,  Ky. 

“ton,  Archibald,  50  Dodd  St.,  E.  Orange. 

Wenck,  Mrs.  P.  R.,  Box  348,  Newaygo,  Mich. 
Wenner,  Madelin,  1731  W.  Broad  St.,  Beth- 

Werchun,  "  Zofia  J.,  5703  S.  Kenwood  Ave., 

Werfelman,  Marie  L.,  Lincoln  School,  Pro/i- 

Werynski^"  Alice,  227  Seabert  Ave.,  Depew. 

Wesley,  Joseph  L.,  Alex.  Cent.  School,  Buf- 

WfcSLEY,  Virginia ,  813  Edgewood  PI.,  Ann  Ar- 

West,  Mhl'c.  C..  Box  893,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

West,  Elizabeth,  i506  Orange  St.,  Wilmington, 

WEST^Jas.  L.  W.,  Jr.,  106  Eakin  St.,  Blacks- 

WESTf’Rmh,  116  w..6.  St.,  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 
Westerbero,  Ann,  Union  H.  S.,  Vernomca, 

Weston,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  1  E.  Main  St.,  Cortland, 

Wetherell,  Charlotte,  216  8  St.,  Providence, 

Wram’  Vida  G.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wharton,  June  Y.,  1110  E.  Mulberry  St., 

W iœÂto^,1  °Marj or ie  C.,  High  School,  Scars- 

Wmm,'  Mrs.  Andrew,  318  N.  St.,  Piggott. 

Wheeler,  Camille,  1003  Essex  Rd.,  Birming- 

White,  ‘Annie  L.,  3057  Calms,  MobUe  Ala 
White,  Eloise  M.,  911  S.  23  St.,  Latayette, 

White,  Florence  E..  Dakota  Wesleyian  U., 

W^G’leL1^.  F.,  82  Myrtle  St.,  Meriden, 

White!  Helen  L.,  230  Walnut  St..  Newtonville, 

White,'  Use,  395  Noble  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio 
White,  Kenneth  S..  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 

WkSte, ^Lucien,  514  S.  Willis  St.,  Champaign, 

White  Muriel,  1017  E.  Jackson,  Sullivan,  HI. 
wSm.  Phüip  W..  28110  Lake  Shore  Blvd., 

WHiTE^Sidney^'p.,  Morgan  School,  Clinton, 

Wm  Velma,  1215  Dallas  Ave.,  Natrona 

WfflTMMADP,ajohn,  1043  Rottkamp  St.,  Valley 

WHrraffiAD,  '  Ayleene  H..  308  Greenbrier  Rd., 

wiSfrt!’  Fences,  Union  H.  S.,  Müwaukie, 

Whetelaw,  Jas.  H.,  10  Spruce  Crescent,  Bea- 

cons  field  ^^est,  P.  Q*  ...  unnp  St  Provi- 
Whitford,  Theodore  S.,  257  Hop  •» 

Whiting, *Alice  S.,  3609  Wilmington  Rd..  Mont- 

wK'  Charles,  194  Waterman  St..  Provi- 

W^htlow,  James  B.,  Louisiana  State  U.,  New 

wSitney.'  \£s.  J.  K..  8  3rd  Ave.,  Hawthorne, 

Wkitn'ey,  Mrs.  M.  S..  1674  Tinsman  Ave., 

wïmïrt.UkGÛy,  ‘  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 

Conn. 


Whitten,  Catherine  B.,  50  Western  Prom., 

WmS'  Sara  W.,  2004  Galbraith  Dr.,  Nash- 

Whitworth,  K.  B.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Co- 

WicKS^Bemice,  Kent  State  ^:;23Ke  ^’ni^iity 
VVicks,  C.  Beaumont,  Box  2U23,  University, 

Wicrs  Marly s,  2345  S.  Steward,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wilcox,  Josephine,  1310  East  Ave.,  Elyria, 

Wilcox,  Susan  R..  1982  Chapel  St.,  New  Ha- 

Wilcoxson,  Virginia,  1830  Sunset  Blvd.,  San 

Wilder,’  Catherine  D.,  Lincoln  School,  Provi- 

Wildlr,'  Josephine  N.,  9  Mason  Croft  Dr., 

Whey^J oseph'ine  L.,  922  Elm  St.,  Bakers- 

Whey’  Roger  C.,  Hargrave  Military  Academy, 

Wu.EYl,ha™mVaL.,  412  Cameron  Ave.,  Chapel 

Wilkie,  Gerhard  M.,  15  Southworth  St.,  W. 

wStt'M,  500  N.W.  9  Ave..  Pom- 

WHKiNsfwyaona  H„  418  N.  21  St.,  Grand 

Wilkinson,  Catherine,  R.  5,  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Wilkinson,  Clarence  R.,  Marquette  U.,  Mil 

WiLKiNsoN^Courtney,  Glass  H.  S.,  Lynchburg 

Wilkinson,  Joyce,  420  N  Grand  Burns  Ore. 
Wilkinson,  Paul,  St.  Paul  Academy,  St.  Paul, 

Will^S.  F.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Willens,  Lillian,  109  Strathmore  Rd.,  Brook- 

W  illetts ,  Kathryn,  608  Brunswick  Rd.,  Troy, 

Willging,  Herbert  M.,  C.  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 

WRLUM^Carolyn  L.,  Pine  Hill  Apts.,  Augus- 

Williams,  Edward  B„  Box  71,  W.  WUmington, 

Williams,  Eleanor  B.,  103  Overlook  Terr., 

WmuAMS,NMrs,  H  Berrien,  2217  Thurman 

Williams!' Mr°U1Harris  E.,  848  Fuhrman  Terr., 

Whliam^’j Nathan  G.,  Wheaton  C.,  Wheaton, 

Williams,  Laura  W.,  84  Grove  St..  St.  Bar- 

Williams,  ^Louise  M.,  1511  Choteau,  Helena, 

Williams,  Lucüe  deNevers,  U.  of  Texas,  Aas- 

Wiluams*,'  Mark,  Big  Foot  H.  S„  Walworth, 

Wii  liams  Mary  E.,  Berea  C.,  Berea,  Ky- 
wiiLLAMs’,  Roger  L..  1509  Drake,  Burlmgame. 

Wuxi'ams,  Ruth  Carr,  Madisonvüle  H.  S., 
Madisonville ,  Ky.  . 

Williams,  Vida,  44250  N.  Date  Ave.,  Lanças- 

Whliamson,  Elizabeth  W..  2412  W.  19th 
Ave.,  Gary,  Ind.  _  „  ~ 

Williamson,  Virginia,  Norway,  S.  C. 
Willibrand,  Rosa  S.,  University  School,  Nor- 

w“us,°Mras.  Jean  M..  Keene  H.  S„  Keene, 
N.  H. 
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Willis,  Malcolm,  The  Gunnery,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Willner,  Ernest  S.,  U.  of  Illinois  Branch,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Wilmarth,  Wilson  E.,  Colorado  State  U.,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Wilson,  Azalee,  735  N.  Main  St.,  Mooresville, 
N.  C. 

Wilson,  Clarice  M.,  Jas.  B.  Dudley  H.  S., 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Clotilde,  1629  36th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wilson,  F.  Anna.,  500  2nd  Ave.,  S.W.,  Glen 
Burnie,  Md. 

Wilson,  Helen,  9443  Central  Park,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Wilson,  Marion  J.,  1447  Calhoun  St.,  New¬ 
berry,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  Miriam  E.,  Knox  C.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Wilson,  Nadia,  3848  Mt.  Vernon  Dr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Wilson,  Paule,  74  Statler  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Rachel,  Hollins  C.,  Hollins,  Va. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  558  Hawkeye  Apts.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Wilson,  T.  H.,  Principia  Upper  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Wilson,  Thelma,  329  Hillcrest,  Seward,  Neb. 

Wilson,  Virginia,  M.  C.  Bradford  H.  S.,  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wise. 

Wilson-Jones,  Kenneth,  Louisiana  State  U., 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  F.,  3501  Stuart  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Winborn,  Caroline,  3330  Cherry,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Wincent,  Gustave,  305  Cleveland  St.,  Piqua, 
Ohio 

Winchester,  Vernon,  Preston  Apts.,  Guilford 
at  Preston,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Winfield,  Louise  Gardner,  6742  Eastern  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wing,  Clara  S.,  8314  Flower  Ave.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Wing,  William  G.,  Central  C.,  Pella,  Iowa 

Wingfield,  Bernice  L.,  220  Wesley  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  Ill. 

Winkley,  Estelle  E.,  241  Middle  St.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

Winslow,  Mary  I.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains  C., 
Dodge  City,  Kansas 

Winston,  Joseph,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Winter,  John  F.,  18  E.  Johnson  Ave.,  Ber- 
genfield,  N.  J. 

Winton,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  3007  Mayview  Rd.,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Wirtz,  Dorothy,  1711  W.  State  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Wise,  Florence,  Asa  Mercie  Jr.  H.  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wiseman,  Eric,  St.  Mark  s  School,  Southbor- 
ough,  Mass. 

Witt,  Mary  Vivian,  721  Dean  St.,  Woodstock, 
Ill. 

Wittmer,  Felix  20  Gibson  Ave.,  Huntington, 
N.  Y. 

Wittmer,  Hélène  F.,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Wittwer,  Rolande  F.,  981  Stratfield  Rd., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Witzigman,  A.,  5842  Hockmann  Ave.,  N.E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wizda,  E.  P.,  215  Grove  Ave.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

Wladaver,  Donald,  H.  S.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Woelfel,  Margaret  J.,  Madison  C.,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Wojtowicz,  Harriet,  130  Parkhurst,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wolanin,  Mary  A.,  Deer  Path  School,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 


Wolcott,  Dorothy,  823  Warren  St.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Wolff,  Lea,  217  St.  Paul  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Wolff,  Sophie  F.,  2008  Seward  St.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Wollam,  Owen,  806  N.  M.  St.,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Wolput,  Mathilde,  47  Locus  Dr.,  Amityville, 
N.  Y. 

Wonderly,  Barbara,  289  Morgan  Lane,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Wood,  Carol,  Southside  H.  S.,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y. 

Wood,  Celestine  H.,  2168  Locust  St.,  Eldorado, 
IU. 

Wood,  Edna,  409  Frederick  Apts.,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Wood,  Frances,  28  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Frank  Boardman,  Rte.  1,  Bayside,  Cal. 

Wood,  Justine  L.,  43  Colbrook  Rd.,  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Wood,  Kathryn  Louise,  376  Prospect  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Margaret  Lee,  134  Blackhawk  Dr.,  Park 
Forest,  Ill. 

Wood,  Roberta,  13  Eastman  Circle,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Wood,  Vernon  L.,  North  Bridgton,  Me. 

Woodard,  Mary,  Maury  H.  S.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Woodburn,  Joan,  501  W.  138th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Woodford,  Betty  Brooks,  1540  Cypress  St., 
Paris,  Ky. 

Woodruff,  Charlotte,  J.,  2810  Chaves  Park, 
Homewood,  Ill. 

Woodruff,  Nancy,  Pennsylvania  State  U.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

Woodruff,  Sara  E.,  481  E.  Main  St.,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Woods,  Henry  S.,  Box  334,  Marion,  Mass. 

Woods,  Margaret,  Bethany  C.,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Woodward,  Alfred  C.,  5411  E.  87th  St.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kans. 

Woodworth,  Beatrice,  Cathedral  School  of  St. 
Mary,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Woody,  Beth  P.,  104  Bell  St.,  Tabor  City, 
N.  C. 

Woody,  Thaddeus  B.,  Gildersleeve  Wood, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Work,  Marilou  S.,  Thornton  H.  S.,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Worley,  Edith  Ann,  Rte.  2,  Osseo,  Mich. 

Worthington,  Marguerite  L.,  Virginia  State 
C.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Worthington,  Martha  G.,  State  Teachers  C., 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Wright,  Alfred  J.,  Bates  C.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Wright,  Blonnie  R.,  706  Wilmington  Rd.,  Fa¬ 
yetteville,  N.  C. 

Wright,  Jean,  Westhampton  C.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wright,  Ronald  E.,  1035  N.  Lake  Rd.,  Oco- 
nomowoc,  Wise. 

Wright,  Theodore  C.,  Chestnut  Hill  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wright,  Vergil  B.,  Dillard  Univ.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Wrinn,  James  P.,  81  Capron  St.,  Walden, 
NY. 

Wuinee,  Edward  C.,  2168  B.  Daisy  Lane, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Wunderlich,  Florence,  Thornton  Twp.  H.  S. 
and  Jr.  C.,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Wurlod,  Evelyne,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Philadelphia, 


Wylie,  Laurence  W.,  209  Emerson  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  John,  32  W.  Market  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Wythe,  Mrs.  Zoe,  3042  Cambridge  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Yahn,  Janet  M.,  2443  Chili  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y; 
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Yaster,  William  A.,  2035  Wascana  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio 

Yates,  Lucienne  A.,  473  Prospect  St.,  Willia- 
mantic,  Conn. 

Yedlicka,  J.  W.,  6029  N.  Kedvale,  Chicago, 

111. 

Yelda,  Mrs.  Joseph,  891  Edison,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yelvington,  Ruth,  2918  Park  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Yeranian,  Rose,  The  McDuffie  Sch.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Yingling,  Edwige,  912  Florence  St.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Yirka,  Branko  A.,  1445  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

York,  Ruth  B.,  525  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Youmans,  Virginia  V.,  3008  Fox  Spring  Rd., 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Young,  Celine  F.,  6  Oak  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Mrs.  Homer,  4312  N.  Bernard,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Young,  Mary  L.,  Wilton,  Me. 

Young,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  St.  Pius  X  Prep  Sem., 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Col.  Thomas  H.,  Aguasco,  Md. 

Youncman,  Clifton  L.,  Detroit  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Zahar,  Joseph,  Jefferson  Co.  H.  S.,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Colo. 

Zalitis,  Marta,  2735  Johnstone  Place,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

Zanzinger,  Ila,  Shady  Grove  Jr.  H.  S.,  Am¬ 
bler,  Pa. 

Zappulla,  Anna  S.,  3  Willis  Ave.,  Penns  Grove, 
N.  J. 

Zarembinski,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  200  ^  W.  Lomita 
Ave.,  Glendale,  Cal. 


Abrahams  Mag.  Service,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Adams  State  College  Lby.,  Alamosa,  Colo. 
Adelphi  College  Lby.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Adrian  College  Lby.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Aichi  Univ.  Lby.,  Aichi-Ken,  Japan. 

Un  D’Aix  en  Provence  Lby.,  France 
U.  of  Ajcron  Lby.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Alabama  Coll.  Lby.,  Montevallo,  Ala. 
Alabama  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala 
Univ.  of  Alabama,  Coll,  of  Educ.  Lby.,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ala.  „  , 

Alameda  County  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hayward, 
Cal.  „ 

Albany  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  Ga. 
Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lorman,  Miss. 
Un.  of  Alberta  Lby.,  Calgary,  Alberta 
Albion  College  Lby.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Alex.  Ramsey  H.  S.  Lby.,  St.  Paul  13,  Minn. 
Alfred  E.  Beach  H.  S.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Algonquin  Reg.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Allegheny  Coll.  Lby.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Altamont  H.  S.,  Altamont,  Ill. 

Amarillo  College  Lby.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
Ambler  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

American  Lby.  in  Paris,  Paris,  France 
American  Univ.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Amity  Reg.  H.  S.  Foreign  Langs.,  Orange, 
Conn. 

Western  High  School,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
Annapolis  H.  S.  Lby.,  Annapolis  Md. 
Annunciation  Sch.  Faculty,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Appalachian  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Boone,  N.  C. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts  Coll.  Book  Dept. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arcadia  H.  S.  Lby.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Archbishop  Williams  H.  S.  Lby.,  Braintree, 
Mass. 


Zarnowski,  Frank,  487  W.  Brentwood,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Zeek,  C.  F.,  1200  Pearl  Blvd.,  Boca  Ciega  Isle, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Zeff,  Mrs.  Sidney,  2104-B  N.  St.  John  Russel 
Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zegers,  John  E.,  Calvin  Coll.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Zephir,  Jacques  J.,  16  Lowell  St.,  Worcester, 

Zering,  Marily,  300  Summitt  Ave.,  Nogales, 
Arizona 

Ziegler,  Sylvia,  Wauneta,  Neb. 

Ziegler,  William  W.,  Atherton  H.  S.,  Ather¬ 
ton,  Cal. 

Zilli,  Frederick  J.,  50  Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Ham¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Zimanyi,  Rev.  Rudolph  F.,  Box  1330,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Zimet,  Sylvie,  Wheatley  H.  S.,  Old  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  K.,  482  Clearview  Dr., 
Euclid,  Ohio 

Zimpel,  Isabel,  46  Good  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Zinn,  Norman,  6516  Binney,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Zirl,  Marilyn  L.,  66  Randolph  Place,  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Zissa,  Bernice,  1419  Palm  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Ziskind,  Samuel,  299  W.  12th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Zlotek,  Marilyn,  1112  East  Main  St.,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Pa. 

Zouganelis,  Madelene,  612  Commercial  St., 
Plainfield,  Ill. 

Zudenigo,  Charles,  Le  Moyne  Coll.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Zurawski,  Allan,  15506  Vaughan  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Zweier,  Katherine  E.,  3900  Greystone  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Libraries  and  Institutions 


Arizona  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Univ.  of  Arizona  Lby.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkansas  A.  &  M.  Coll.  Lby.,  Monticello, 
.Ark. 

Arkansas  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Conway,  Ark. 
Arkansas  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
Univ.  of  Arkansas  Lby.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Arlington  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Arlington,  Tex. 
Arroyo  H.  S.  Lby.,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 
Arthur  Hill  H.  S.  Lby.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Assumption  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Athens  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Atlanta  Univ.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Christian  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Atlantic  Highlands  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Univ.  Lby.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Augustana  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
Austin  Coll.  Lby.,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Austin  Peay  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Aviation  H.  S.  Mod.  Lang.  Dept.,  Redondo 
Beach,  Cal. 


Baker  Jr.  H.  S.  For.  Lang.  Dept.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Bakersfield  Inst.  Materials  Lby.,  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Baldwin  County  Tr.  Sch.  Lby.,  Daphne,  Ala. 
Baldwin-W allace  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  Ohio 
Ball  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Ballston  Spa  Cent.  Schools,  Ballston  Spa, 


N.  Y. 

Baraga  Twp.  Schools,  Baraga,  Mich. 

Barber  Scotia  Coll.  Lby.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Barrington  Coll.  Lby.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Barry  Coll.  Lby.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Base  Lby.,  AFL  5672,  APO  283,  New  York, 


N.  Y. 
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Base  Supply  Office*,  APO  283,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bates  Coll.  Lby.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Battle  Hill  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Baylor  Un.  Lby.,  Waco,  Texas 
Beach  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Beachwood  H.  S.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bellarmine  Coll.  Lby.,  Louisville  5,  Ky. 
Belleville  Union  Acad.,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Belmont  Abbey  Coll.  Lby.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 
Belmont  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
Belmont  Hill  Sch.  Lby.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Beloit  Coll.  Lby.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Belt  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wheaton,  Md. 

Benedict  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ben  Lomond  H.  S.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Berea  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Bergensfield  Sr.  H.  S.,  Bergensfield,  N.  J. 

Un.  de  Besançon  Lby.,  Besançon,  France 
Bethune-Cookman  Coll.  Lby.,  Daytona  Beach 
Fla. 

Bishop  Egan  H.  S.  Lby.,  Levittown,  Pa. 
Bishop  McGuiness  H.  S.  Lby.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Bishop  Montgomery  H.  S.  Lby.,  Torrance, 
Cal. 

Blackburn  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlinville,  Ill. 

Blair  Academy  Lby.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
Bloomington  Sch.  Lby.,  Minneapolis  20,  Minn. 
Bor  Jones  Univ.  Lby.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Bond  County  Comm.  Unit  H.  S.  Lby.,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

Bonneville  H.  S.  Lby.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Booker  T.  Washington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Un.  de  Bordeaux  Lby.,  Bordeaux,  France 
Boston  College  Lby.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Boston  Univ.  Lby.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bowdoin  College  Lby.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Bowling  Green  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Bradley  Univ.  Lby.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Brandeis  Univ.  Lby.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Brentwood  Coll.  Lby.,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 
Brentwood  Pub.  Schools  H.  S.  Lby.,  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 

Brevard  College  Lby.,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Bridgeport  Public  Lby.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Bridgewater-Raritan  H.  S.  Lby.,  Raritan,  N.  J. 
Brigham  Young  Univ.  Lby.,  Provo,  Utah 
Brighton  H.  S.  Lby.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  of  British  Columbia  Lby.,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

British  Museum  Lby.,  London,  England 
Brooklyn  Coll.  Lby.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn  Professional  Lby.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn  Pub.  Lby.,  Cfntral  Service,  Brook¬ 
lyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Univ.  Lby.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Brunswick  Risley  H.  S.  French  Dept., 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Bucklin  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Bucklin,  Kans. 
Bucknell  Univ.  Lby.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Univ.  of  Buffalo  Lby.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo  &  Erie  Co.  Pub.  Lby.,  Buffalo  2, 

Burbank  Evening  H.  S.  Lby.,  Burbank,  Cal. 
Burlangame  H.  S.  For.  Langs.,  Burlingame, 


Cabrillo  Coll.  Lby.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Univ.  de  Caen  Lby.,  Caen,  France 
Calgary  Sch.  Board,  McDougall  Sch.  Lby. 
Calgary,  Alb. 

Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Educ,,  Sacramento  14, 

Cal, 

U.C.L.A.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Univ.  of  Calif.  Lby.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Univ.  of  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara  Coll.  Lby., 
Goleta,  Cal. 


Calvin  Coll.  4  Seminary  Lby.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Camp  Hill  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Royal  Military  Coll,  of  Canada  Lby.,  King¬ 
ston,  Ontario 

Cardinal  O’Connell  Seminary  Lby.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Carleton  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Carlmont  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Belmont,  Cal. 

Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology  Lby.,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  13,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Lby.  of  Livingstonb  Coll.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C. 

Carroll  Coll.  Lby.,  Waukesha,  Wise. 

Casimir  Pulaski  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Catawba  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America,  Humanities  Lby., 

Washington  17,  D.  C. 

Cattaraugus  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Cattaraugus, 

N.  Y. 

Central  Catholic  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Toledo  8, 
Ohio 

Central  Coll.  Lby.,  Pella,  Iowa 

Central  Conn.  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Central  Michigan  Univ.  Lby.,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Central  Square  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 

Central  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Centre  Culturel  Américain,  Bordeaux, 

France 

Centre  Culturel  Américain  Bibliothèque, 
Lille,  France. 

Centre  de  Documentation,  Paris  7,  France 

Charles  Ellis  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  Columbus 
16,  Ohio 

Charles  Herty  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Coll,  of  Charleston  Lby.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Chatham  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 

Chatham  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Univ.  of  Chattanooga  Lby.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Chelsea  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Chelsea,  Mich. 

Cherry  High  Sch.  French  Teacher,  Chelsea, 
Mich. 

Cherry  Lawn  Sch.  Lby.,  Darien,  Conn. 

Chicago  Public  Lby.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Lbys.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Bibliothèque  Cité  Universitaire,  Paris, 

City  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Clackamas  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Associated  Colleges  at  Claremont  Lby., 
Claremont,  Cal. 

Clark  Coll.  Lby.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Clark  Univ.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clarke  Memorial  Coll.  Lby.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Clarksville  Public  Sch.  Lby.,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

School  Dist.  of  Clayton  Lby.,  Clayton  5, 
Mo. 

Cleveland  Hill  Schs.  Lby.,  Buffalo  25,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Hill  Sch.  Lby.,  Buffalo  25,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland  Public  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clinch  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Wise,  Va. 

Clintonville  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Clintonville, 
Wise. 

Coalinga  Coll.  Lby.,  Coalinga,  Cal. 

Cochran  Sch.  Lby.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Colgate  Univ.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Coll.  4  Seminary  Lby.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Colorado  Coll.  Lby.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Colorado  Woman’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Denver  20. 
Colo. 

Columbia  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Comm.  Un.t.  #4,  Columbia,  HI. 

Columbia  Univ.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbus  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Columbus  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Columbus,  In¬ 
diana 

Concord  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  W.  Va. 
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Concord  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
(Sandra  Motley) 

Lby.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Glen  Rid¬ 
dle,  Pa. 

Converse  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Coppin  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore 

16,  Md. 

Cornell  Univ.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  Corpus  Christi,  Crawford,  Creigh¬ 
ton 

Un.  of  Corpus  Christi  Lby.,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex. 

Creighton  Univ.  Central  Lby.,  Omaha  31, 
Nebr. 

Crawford  High  Sch.  Lby.,  San  Diego  15,  Cal. 

Cristobal  High  Sch.  Principal,  Cristobal,  Ca¬ 
nal  Zone. 

Cultural  History  Research,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Cuyler  El.  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  W.  Post  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenvale,  N.  Y. 


Dade  County  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Dalhousie  Univ.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Univ.  of  Dallas  Lby.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dartmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
David  Lipscomb  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 
Davis  &  Elkins  Coll.  Lby.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Dayton  Univ.  Lby.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
Deer  Path  Sch.  Lby.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

De  la  Salle  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 
De  la  Salle  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington  18,  D.  C. 
De  la  Salle  Juniorate  Lby.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Delaware  State  Board  of  Educ.,  Dover,  Del. 

(Attn:  Dr.  H.  E.  Row)  ,  ^  , 

Univ.  of  Delaware  Mem.  Lby.,  Newark,  Del. 
Delisle  State  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Delta  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Denison  Univ.  Lby.,  Granville,  Ohio 
North  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Denver  11,  Colo. 

De  Paul  Diocesan  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Wayne, 

N.  J. 

De  Paul  Univ.  Lby.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

De  Pauw  Univ.  Lby.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Depn.  Jr.-Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  APO  283,  N.  Y. 
Dickinson  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Bibliothèque  Universitaire  de  Dijon,  Dijon, 
France  _  ,  . 

Dillard  Univ.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Direction  Générale  des  Relations  Cultu- 

relles.  Paris,  France  .  T  t 

Don  Bosco  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 
Dothan  City  Schools  Lby.,  Dothan,  Ala. 
Dracut  Public  Schools  Lby.,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Drake  Univ.  Lby.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Drew  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Winter  Garden,  Ha. 
Duchesne  Coll.  Lby.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Duke  Univ.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Duluth  Branch  Lby.  of  Univ.  of  Minn., 

Duluth,  Minn.  „  T  , 

D.  U.  Maddox  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Laurel, 

Miss 

Duquesne  Univ.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Dysart  Consolidated  Schools  Lby.,  Dysart, 
Iowa 


ÎARLHAM  Coll.  Lby.,  Richmond  Ind. 

Î.  Broad  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

East  Carolina  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
East  Central  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Ada,  Okla. 
Eastern  Baptist  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 
Eastern  Montana  Coll,  of  Education  Lby., 
Billings,  Mont. 

Eastern  Wn.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cheney,  Wash 
?ast  Islip  Union  Sch.  Lby..,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 
East  Meadow  High  Sch.  Lby.,  East  Meadow, 


East  Orange  Catholic  High  Sch.  Lby.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  _ 

East  Orange  High  Sch.,  Dept.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


East  Texas  State  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Com¬ 
merce,  Texas 

Edgewood  High  Sch.  Lby.,  West  Covina,  Cal. 
Edison  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Edison,  N.  J. 
Educational  Audio  Visual,  Inc.,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 

L’éducation  Nationale,  Paris  5e,  France 
Ee  Cerrito  High  Sch.  Lby.,  El  Cerrito,  Cal. 
Elizabethtown  Coll.  Lby.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Elkins  Park  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Elkins  Park, 
Pa. 

Elmhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Elmira  Coll.  Lby.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elon  Coll.  Lby.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Emerson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Emerson^  N.  J. 

Emma  Williard  Sch.  Lby.,  iroy,  N.  Y. 

(Miss  Mary  MacLear) 

Emory  Univ.  Lby.,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Coll,  of  Emporia  Lby.,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Lby.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Erskine  Coll.  Lby.,  Due  West,  S.  C. 
Evansville  Coll.  Lby.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Excelsior  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Norwalk,  Cal. 


Fairfield  Univ.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Fairhope  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Fairhope,  Ala. 
Fayetteville  Elementary  Sch.  Lby.,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ 

Fayetteville  Washington  Drive  Jr.  High  Sch. 

Lby.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fenn  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
Fisher  Park  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Fisk  Univ.  Lby.,  Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Flint  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Flint  3,  Mich. 

Florance  St.  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Florida  A.  &  M.  Univ.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Florida  Presby.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla 

Florida  Southern  Coll.  Lby.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
State  of  Florida  Curriculum  Lby.,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla.  ,  _ 

Florida  State  Univ.  Lby.,  TaUahasse,  Fla. 
Univ.  of  Florida  Lby.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Fondation  des  États-Unis,  Paris  14e,  France 
Fontbonne  Acad.  Lby.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 
Fontbonne  Hall  Lby.,  Brooklyn  8,  N.  Y. 
Fordham  Univ.  Lby.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Hays, 


Fort^Lauderdale  Dept,  of  Instr.,  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla. 

Fort  Lewis  A.  &  M.  Coll.  Lby.,  Durango, 
Colo.  - 

Fort  Logan  Elementary  Sch.  Lby.,  Fort  Log¬ 
an,  Colo.  (Elizabeth  Berger) 

Fort  Valley  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Le  Français  Moderne,  Paris  15e,  France 
(M.  A.  Dauzat)  . 

France  États-Unis,  Paris  17,  France 

Franklin  Coll.  Lby.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll.  Lby.,  Lancaster, 
Pa 

Franklin  Hayden  H.  S.  Lby.,  Franklin,  Va. 

t~' - nminr  »ce  Hir.U  SsTT-T  I  RY. .  F.llTl  CltV. 


The  French  Consulate,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  French  Consulate,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

The  French  Consulate,  Houston,  Texas 
The  French  Consulate,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  French  Consulate,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  French  Consulate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  French  Consulate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  French  Consulate,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  French  Consulate,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
The  French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
French  Studies,  Oxford,  England 
(Mr.  A.  Ewert,  Ed.) 

Fresno  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Frost  Intermediate  Sch.  Lby.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Fullerton  Union  High  Sch.,  Fullerton,  Cal. 
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Gadsden  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Gallaudet  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ganesha  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Gardner  Public  Schools  Lby.,  Gardner,  Ks. 
General  Wayne  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Malvern, 
Pa. 

Geneva  Coll.  Lby.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

George  Peabody  Coll,  for  Teachers  Lby., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  Pepperdine  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

George  W.  J.  Derenne  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah, 
G  a. 

Georgetown  Coll.  Lby.,  Georgetown,  Ky. 
Georgetown  Univ.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Univ.  of  Georgia  Lby.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Gettysburg  Coll.  Lby.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Gibbs  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Gilmour  Academy  Lby.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 
Girard  Coll.  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Girls  Central  High  Sch.,  Butte,  Mont. 
Glassboro  Board  of  Education,  Glassboro, 
N.  J. 

Glen  Rock  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Glen  Rock, 
N.  J. 

Goddard  Coll.  Lby.,  Plainfield,  Vermont 
Golden  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Golden,  Colo. 
Golden  Jr.  High  Sch.,  Golden,  Colo. 

(Mr.  Bar'oiero) 

Good  Counsel  Coll.  Lby.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Gos-Bib-Ka  SSSR  Im  Lenina,  Moscow,  USSR 
Coucher  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gov.  Livingstom  Regional  High  Sch.  Lby., 
Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Grambling  Coll.  Lby.,  Grambling,  La. 

Hrc-H  School  Classroom  Lby.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Great  Falls  East  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Greeley  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Greene  County  Training  School  Lby.,  Snow 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Greenville  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Greenwich  Public  Schools  Lby.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Grenoble,  Gre¬ 
noble,  France 

Grinnell  Coll.  Lby.,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
Grossmont  Union  High  Sch.  Dist.  Lby., 
Grossmont,  Cal. 

Guilford  Coll.  Lby.,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Librairie  Hachette,  Paris  6,  France 
Hamilton  Coll.  Lby.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hamline  Univ.  Lby.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hampton  Inst.  Lby.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Hampton  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Ocala,  Fia. 

Hanover  Park  H.  S.  Foreign  Langs.,  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.  J  . 

Harborfields  Sr.  H.  S.,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harris  Teachers’  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Harrison  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Harris  Ells  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Cal. 
Hartwick  Coll.  Lby.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Harvard  Coll.  Lby.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Univ.  of  Hawaii  Lby.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Heidelberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Heights  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio 

Helena  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Helena,  Mont. 
Henderson  State  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Arka 
delphia,  Ark. 

Henry  Ford  Comm.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Herbert  Slater  Jr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

Herrkks  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  New  Hyde  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Hildebran  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Hildebran,  N.  C. 
Hillsdale  High  Sch.  Lby.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Hillside  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  Sr.  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal. 

Hofstra  Coll.  Lby.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Hofstra  Coll.  Lby.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Holy  Cross  Seminary  Lby.,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 
Holy  Name  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Holy  Trinity  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Westfield, 
N.  J. 

Houston  Univ.  Lby.,  Houston,  Texas 
Howard  Payne  Coll.  Lby.,  Brownwood,  Texas 
Howard  Univ.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hubbard  Sch.  Lby.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
FIumanistika  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Hunter  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hunter  Coll.  Lby.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Huntingdon  Coll.  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Huntington  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Huron  Valley  Schools  Lby.,  Milford,  Mich. 
H.  V.  Jenkins  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Idaho  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Univ.  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
III.  State  Normal  Univ.  Lby.,  Normal,  Ill. 
III.  Wesleyan  Univ.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  III. 
Immaculata  Coll.  Lby..  Immaculata,  Pa. 
Immaculata  Seminary  Lby.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Immaculate  Heart  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Instituto  di  Lingue  e  Letterature  Straniere 
dell’  Universita,  Genoa,  Italy 
International  Christian  Univ.  Lby.,  Tokyo, 
Japan 

Iona  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa 

State  Univ.  of  Iowa  Lby.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Ipswich  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Irvington  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Isle  of  Hope  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Ithaca  Coll.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Public  Sch.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  Mich. 
Jackson  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Jacob  G.  Smith  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
James  Marshall  High  Sch.  Lby.,  W.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Jamestown  Coll.  Lby.,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
Jewish  National  k  Un.  Lby.,  Jerusalem,  Is¬ 
rael 

J.  Lloyd  Crowe  High  Sch.  Lby.,  Trail,  B.  C. 
John  Brown  Univ.  Lby.,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Joint  Univ.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jonathan  Dayton  Reg.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Spring- 
field,  N.  J. 

Jordan  Sellars  H.  S.  Lby.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Judson  Coll.  Lby.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Juliette  Low  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Junction  City  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Junction  City, 

Kalamazoo  Coll.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Univ.  of  Kansas  City  Lby.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Kansas  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Kansas  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Univ.  of  Kansas  Lby.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ.  Lby.,  Salina,  Kans. 
Kawameeh  Jr.  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Union, 
N.  J. 

Kent  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Kent,  Ohio 
Kentland-Jefferson  Consolidated  School 
Corp,  Kentland,  Ind. 

Kentucky  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Univ.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Ky.  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Kerala  Univ.  Cooperative  Stores,  Ltd.  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  Kerala,  South  India 
Keura  Coll.  Lby.,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

King  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

King  Ferry  Central  Sch.,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
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Kingsport  Pub.  Lby.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Kinokuniya  Book  Store,  Osaka  Office,  Kyoto, 
Japan 

Kirkwood  H.  S.  Lby.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Kittrell  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

Knox  Coll.  Lby.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Gnoxville  Coll.  Lby.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ladycliff  Coll.  Lby.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Coll.  Lby.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Erie  Coll.  Lby.,  Painesville,  Ohio 
Lake  Park  H.  S.  Lby.,  Medinah,  Ill. 

Lamar  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lamar,  Colo. 

Lane  Coll.  Lby.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Langston  Uniy.  Lby.,  Langston,  Okla. 

Lanse  Creuse  H.  S.  Lby.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
Laval  Univ.,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Lebanon  Twp.  Sch.  District,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Lebanon  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Lee  Coll.  Lby.,  Baytown,  Tex. 

Leeds  Univ.  Lby.,  Leeds  2,  Yorks,  England 
Lehigh  Univ.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.  Lby.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Lbwisbubo  Joint  Elem.  Sch.  Ley.,  Lewisburg, 

Pa-  „  . 

Lbwis  Coll,  of  Science  &  Tech.  Lby.,  Lock- 

port,  Ill. 

Lille  Univ.  Lby.,  Lille,  France 
Lincoln  Heights  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Lincoln  Heights, 
Ohio 

Lincoln,  Mass.  Smith  Sch.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Lincoln  Univ.  Lby.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Lincoln  Univ.  Lby.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Linfield  Coll.  Lby.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Little  Flower  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  , 

Littleton  Sr.  H.  S.,  Lang.  Dept.,  Littleton, 
Colo. 

Liverpool  H.  S.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
Liverpool  Pub.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  England 
Liverpool  Univ.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  England 
Long  Beach  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Long  Beach  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Longwood  Coll.  Lby.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Loras  Coll.  Lby.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Lord  Byng  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Vancouver 
B  C 

Los  Alamos  Sch.  Lby.,  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 
Los  Angeles  Div.  Instr.  Services-Curriculum 
Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  „ 

Los  Angeles  Pierce  Coll.  Lby.,  Woodland 
HiHs,  Cal.  T  A  ,  _  , 

Los  Angeles  Pub.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
La.  St.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

La.  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

La.  St.  Univ.  in  New  Orleans  Lby.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  ,  .  T, 

Louisville  Univ.  Lby.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Louvain  Univ.  Lby.,  Louvain,  Belgium 
Loyola  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyola  Coll.  Lby.,  Montreal  28,  P.  Q. 

Loyola  Coll.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Loyola  Univ.  Lby.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Loyola  Univ.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Luther  Coll.  Lby.,  Decorah,  Iowa 
Lycoming  Coll.  Lby.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Lynnfield  H.  S.  Lby.,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

Lyon  Univ.  Lby.,  Lyon,  France 

McKinley  H.  S.  Lby.,  Canton,  Ohio 
McKinley  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Honolulu,  Haw- 

McLean  H.  S.  Lby.,  McLean,  Va. 

McNeese  Coll.  Lby.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Madison  Coll.  Lby.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Maggie  Walker  H.  S.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Maine  Twp  H.  S.Lby.,  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 

Maine  Univ.  Lby.,  Orono,  Me. 

Malone  Coll.  Lby.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Manasquan  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Manasquan, 
N.  J. 


Manatee  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bradenton,  Ha. 
Manchester  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 
Manchester  Univ.  Lby.,  Manchester,  England 
Manitoba  Univ.  Lby.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada 

Mansfield  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
Marcellus  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Marcellus, 

N.  Y. 

Marion  Central  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Woodstock, 
Ill. 

Marianopolis  Coll.  Lby.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Marietta  Coll.  Lby.,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Marquette  Univ.  Lby.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Marshall  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Coll.  Lby.,  Staunton,  Va. 
Marycliff  H.  S.  Lby.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Marygrove  Coll.  Lby.,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Maryland  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
Maryland  Univ.  Lby.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Marylawn  Lby.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mary  Louise  Clarke  Lby.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  Arlington,  Va. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarry  town  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  ,  .  . 

Mary  Washington  Coll.  Lby.,  Fredericksburg, 

Va. 

Marywood  Coll.  Lby.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  Lby.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mass.  Univ.  Lby.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

May  D.  Howard  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Mayvillb  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 
Medford  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Memorial  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Huntington  Station, 
N.  Y. 

Mentor  H.  S.  Lby.,  Mentor,  Ohio 
Mercy  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Mercyhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Meredith  Coll.  Lby.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Methodist  Coll.  Lby.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Miami  Univ.  Lby.,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Miami  Univ.  Lby.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Michigan  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Michigan  St.  U.-Oakland  Lby.,  Rochester, 
Mich.  .  ,  , , 

Michigan  Univ.  Gen.  Lby.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Middlebury  Coll.  Lby.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Middle  Tenn.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  _ 

Middleton  H.  S.  French  Dept.,  Middleton, 
N.  J.  „  , 

Millard  H.  S.  Lby.,  Fillmore,  Utah 
Millersville  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa. 

Milliken  Univ.  Lby.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Milwaukie  H.  S.  Lby.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Minn.  Univ.  Lby.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Misericordia  Coll.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Miss.  St.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Miss.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Miss.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  State  College,  Miss. 

Mo.  Univ.  Gen.  Lby.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mo.  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Marshall,  Mo. 
Mitchell  Coll.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Camilla,  Ga. 

Mod.  Lang.  Review,  London,  England 
Mohawk  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bessemer,  Pa. 
Mohonasen  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Mois  D’Ethnographie  Fr.,  Paris,  France 
Moline,  III.  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Moline,  Ill. 
Molloy  Cath.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Monmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Long  Branch, 

N.  J. 

Monongahela  Valley  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Mon- 
ongahela.  Pa.  „  _  ,  ,,  , 

Monroe-Woodbury  Central  Sch.,  Central  Val- 
Icy  N.  Y. 

Montana  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Montclair  H.  S.  Lby.,  Montclair,  Cal. 
Montgomery  Blair  H.  S.  For.  Lang.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 
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Un.  de  Montpellier  Lby.,  Montpellier,  France 
Un.  de  Montréal  Lby.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Moravian  Sem.  for  Girls  Lby.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Morehead  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Morehead,  Ky. 
Morgan  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Morongo  Unified  Sch.  Dist.,  Twentynine 
Palms,  Cal. 

Morris  Brown  Coll.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Morristown  Coll.  Lby.,  Morristown,  Term. 
Mother  Cabrini  Acad.,  New  York  40,  N.  Y. 
Mother  McAuley  Lib.  Arts  H.  S.  Lby.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Mounds  View  H.  S.  Lby.,  New  Brighton,  Minn. 
Mt.  Allison  Mem.  Lby.,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Mt.  Alvernia  Coll.  Lby.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Mt.  Angel  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Angel,  Ore. 

Mt.  Eden  H.  S.  (Mr.  Schmidt),  Hayward,  Cal. 
Mt.  Mercy  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Mt.  Pleasant  Jr.  H.  S.,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Clare  Lby.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Mt.  Union  Coll.  Lby.,  Alliance,  Ohio 
Murray  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murray,  Ky. 

Musée  Pédagogique,  Paris,  France 
Muskingum  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Concord,  Ohio 
Myers  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Un.  de  Nancy  Lby.,  Nancy,  France 

National  Central  Lby.,  Taipei  Formosa 

Bibl.  Nationale,  Paris,  France 

Nazareth  Coll.  Lby.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Univ.  of  Nebraska  Lby.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Newark  Coll.  Lby.,  Rutgers  Univ.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Newbridge  Rd.  Sch.,  North  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Newbury  H.  S.  Lby.,  Newbury,  Vt. 

Newcomb  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Univ.  Lby.,  Armidale,  N.S.W., 
Australia 

New  Hampshire  Univ.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

New  Haven  H.  S.  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Ind. 

New  Jersey  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Univ.  Park, 
N.  M. 

New  Mexico  Univ.  Lby.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  Western  Coll.  Lby.,  Silver  City, 

N.  M. 

Newport  Jr.  H.  S.,  Newport,  N.  H. 

New  York  Pub.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  St.  Coll,  fot  Teachers  Lby.,  Al¬ 

bany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  St.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Univ.  Lby..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Univ.  Lby.,  Niagara  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

Norte  del  Rio  H.  S.  Lby.,  N.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

North  Bethesda  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Coll,  at  Durham  Lby.,  Dur¬ 

ham,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Univ.  Lby.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota  Agric.  Coll.  Lby.,  Frago,  N.  D. 

North  Dakota  Univ.  Lby.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Northeast  La.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Monroe,  La. 

Northeastern  Univ.  Lby.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northeast  Mo.  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Lby., 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

Northern  Michigan  Coll.  Lby.,  Marquette. 
Mich. 


N.  Florida  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Madison,  Fia. 
North  Georgia  Coll.  Lby.,  Dahlonega,  Ga 
North  Hills  H.  S.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


North  Jr.  H.  Sch.  Lby.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
North  Reading  H.  S.  Lby.,  North  Reading, 
Mass. 

North  Staffordshire  Univ.  Lby.,  Keele,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  England 

N.  Texas  St.  Teachers  Cole.  Lby.,  Denton, 
Tcx^s 

N.  Wales  Univ.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bangor,  G.  B. 
Northland  Coll.  Lby.,  Ashland,  Wise. 
Northwest  Community  Coll.  Lby.,  Powell, 
Wyoming 

Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Natchitoches, 
La. 

Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Alva,  Okla. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Lby.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Norup  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Notre  Dame  H.  S.  Lby.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Notre  Dame  Univ.  Lby.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nova  Scotia  Normal  Coll.  Lby.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Oakland  City  Coll.  Lby.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Oak  Lawn  Community  H.  S.  Lby.,  Oak  Lawn, 
Cal. 

Oberlin  Coll.  Lby.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Occidental  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Odessa  Coll.  Lby.,  Odessa,  Texas 
Ohio  Northern  Univ.  Lby.,  Ada,  Ohio 
Ohio  Univ.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ohio 
Ohmeisha  Lby.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Univ.  Lby.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Chickasha, 
Okla 

Oklahoma  City  Univ.  Lby.,  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 

Oklahoma  Ag.  &  Mech.  Coll.  Lby.,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Oklahoma  Univ.  Lby.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Olds  Sch.  Lby.,  Olds,  Alberta 
Old  Trail  Sch.  Lby.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Olivet  Nazarene  Coll.  Lby.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
Omaha  Univ.  Lby.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Onteora  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 
Orange  County  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fullerton,  Cal. 
Orange  County  Community  Coll.  Lby.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Independent  Sch.  Dist.,  Orange,  Texas 
Orangeville  Unit.  Dist.,  Orangeville,  Ill. 
Oregon  Central  Coll.  Lby.,  Bend,  Ore. 
Oregon  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Oregon  Univ.  Lby.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Orlando  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Orleans  Parish  Sch.  Bd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Ottawa  Univ.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Ottawa  Univ.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Otterbein  Coll.  Lby.,  Westerville,  Ohio 
Ouachita  Baptist  Coll.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicopee, 

Mass. 

Ozarks,  School  of  the,  Lby.,  Point  Lookout, 
Mo. 

Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Palomar  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Marcos,  Calif. 
Parchment  Pub.  Sch.  Dist.,  Parchment,  Mich. 
Paris  Gibson  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Park  School  Lby.,  Indianapolis  22,  Ind. 
Parkland  Union  Sch.  Dist.,  Orefield,  Pa. 
Parlament,  Lby.  of,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
ada. 

Parsons  Coll.  Lby.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Pasadena  City  Coll.  Lby.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Hillsdale, 

Pedagogiska  Bibliotek,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Pennsylvania  Mil.  Coll.  Lby.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  St.  Coll.  Lby.  Univ.  Park,  Pa 
Pfeiffer  Coll.  Lby.,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 
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Free  Lby.  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa. 

Phillips  Un.  Lby.,  Enid,  Okla. 

Pittsburgh  Bd.  of  Pub.  Educ.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pa. 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
Pius  X  H.  S.  Lby.,  Milwaukee  13,  Wise. 
Plainfield  H.  S.  Lby.,  Cantral  Village,  Conn. 
Plainfield  High  S.,  Mod.  Langs.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Plainview  Sr.  H.  S.,  Lang.  Dept.,  Plainview, 
N.  Y. 

Plainview  Sch.  Dist.  #4  Lby.,  Plainview,  N.  Y 
Univ.  of  Poitiers  Lby.,  Poitiers,  France 
Poona  Univ.  Lby.,  Poona,  India 
Principia  Coll.  Lby.,  Elsah,  Ill. 

Providence  Coll.  Lby.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico  Lby.,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R 
Punahou  Sch.  Mod.  Langs.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Lby.  of  the  Legislature,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Director  of  Protestant  Educ.,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Inspecteur  Général  des  écoles  Primaires, 
Québec,  P.  Q. 

Queens  Borough  Pub.  Lby.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Queens  Coll.  Lby.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Quincy  Coll.  Lby.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Raleigh  Pub.  Sch.  Prof.  Lby.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Raritan  H.  S.  Lby.,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Univ.  of  Redlands  Lby.,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Reedley  Coll.  Lby.,  Reedley,  Cal. 

Regina  Coll.  Lby.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Regis  H.  S.  Lby.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Univ.  of  Rennes  Lby.,  France 
Univ.  of  R.  I.  Lby.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Rice  Inst.  Lby.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Ridgefield  H.  S.  Lby.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Ridgeview  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Napa,  Cal. 

Rincon  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Ripon  Coll.  Lby.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

Rittenhouse  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Riverside  H.  S.  Lby.,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 
Riverside  H.  S.  Lby.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Robt.  W.  Groves  H.  S.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Roberts  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Chili,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  of  Rochester  Lby.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rockhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Rockville  Bd.  of  Educ.  Prof.  Lby.,  Rockville, 


Md. 

Rolling  Terrace  Elem.  Sch.  Lby.,  Takoma 
Park,  Md. 

Roosevelt  H.  S.  Lby.,  Honolulu  14,  Hawan 
Roosevelt  Univ.  Lby.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Royal  Oak  Kimball  Sch.  Lang.  Dept.,  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.  . 

HMCS  Royal  Roads  Lby.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  Univ.  Lby.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Ruzicka,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Sacramento  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sacred  Heart  Acad.  Lby.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Convent  of  Sacred  Heart,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich. 

Sacred  Heart  Dominican  Coll.  Lby.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  „  _.  _T  . 

Acad,  of  St.  Aloysius  Lby.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
St.  Ambrose  Coll.  Lby.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
St.  Augustine’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
St.  Augustine’s  H.  S.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Benedict’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

St.  Bonaventure  Univ.  Lby.,  St.  Bonaventure, 

N.  Y. 

St.  Dominic  Acad.  Lby.,  Jersecy  City,  N.  J. 
St.  Elizabeth  Coll.  Lby.,  Convent  Station, 
N  J 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Lby.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Lby.,  Loretto,  Pa. 

St.  Francis  Desales  H.  S.  Lby.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bibl.  Ste.  Geneviève,  Paris,  France 

St.  Helena  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bronx  65,  N.  Y. 


St.  Isaacs  Jogues  Novitiate,  Wernesville,  Pa. 
Coll.  Mil.  Royal  de  St.-Jean,  St.-Jean,  P.  Q. 
St.  John  Fisher  Coll.  Lby.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Coll,  of  St.  Joseph  Lby.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
St.  Louis  Baptist  Coll.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Univ.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Martin’s  Epis.  Sch.,  Metairie,  La. 

St.  Mary’s  Acad.  Lby.,  Roseau,  B.  W.  I. 

St.  Mary’s  Univ.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

St.  Mark’s  Sch.,  Southboro,  Mass. 

St.  Michael’s  Convent,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
St.  Norbert  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Depere,  Wise. 
St.  Olaf  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

St.  Petersburg  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Coll,  of  St.  Rose  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

St.  Rose  H.  S.  Lby.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Coll,  of  St.  Scholastica  Lby.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
St.  Simon  Stock  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bronx  57,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  of  St.  Thomas  Lby.,  Houston,  Tex. 

St.  Thos.  Aquinas  H.  S.  Lby.,  Dover,  N.  H 
Salem  Coll.  Lby.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Salve  Regina  Coll.  Lby.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Sam  Houston  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntsville, 
Tex. 

San  Antonio  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Bernardino  Curr.  Lby.,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal. 

Univ.  of  San  Diego  Lby.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Public  Lby.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Diego  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Fernando  Valley  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  North- 
ridge,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Francisco, 


San  Jose  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Sch.  Service  Cen¬ 
ter,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Santa  Cruz  H.  S.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Santa  Cruz  H.  S.  Lby.,  Santa  ruz,  Cal. 

Santa  Maria  Un.  H.  S.  Lang.  Arts.,  Santa 
Maria,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Univ.  of  Saskatchewan  Lby.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Savannah  Country  Day  Sch.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Savannah  H.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Savannah  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Twp.  of  Scarborough  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  Ont. 

Scottsdale  H.  S.  Lby.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Univ.  of  Scranton  Lby.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Seaford  H.  S.  Lby.,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Wisdom  Coll.  Lby.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Sebewaing  Pub.  ScH.,Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Selma  Un.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Selma,  Cal. 

Seton  Hall  Univ.  Lby.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Shamokin  Area  Joint  H.  S.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
Shasta  Coll.  Lby.,  Reading,  Cal. 

Sheridan  School  Fr.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Shorewood  Hills  Sch.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 
Siena  Coll.  Lby.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Lake  Reg.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Simsbury  H.  S.  Lby.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Sloan  H.  S.  Lby.,  Buffalo  12,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Coll.  Lby.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Smithtown  Central  H.  S.  Lby.,  St.  James, 
N.  Y. 

Sol  Johnson  H.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bib.  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  France 
South  Beloit  Sr.  H.  S.,  South  Beloit,  Ill. 
South  Carolina  St.  Coll.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 
Univ.  of  S.  C.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

South  Dakota  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  State  College 
Station,  S.  D.  .  _ 

Univ.  of  S.  D.  Lby.,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 
Southeastern  La.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hammond,  La. 
Southeastern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Durant,  Okla. 
Univ.  of  Southern  Cal.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 
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Southern  Conn.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Southern  III.  Univ.  Lby.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 
Southern  III.  Univ.  Lby.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Southern  Methodist  Univ.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Southern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Magnolia,  Ark. 
Southern  Univ.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Univ.  of  South  Fla.  Lby.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

South  St.  Paul  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  S.  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

South  Salem  H.  S.  For.  Langs.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Southwest  Tex.  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  Tex. 

Southwestern  La.  Inst.  Lby.,  Lafayette,  La. 
South  Woods  Jr.  H.  S.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 
Springfield  Sr.  H.  S.,  Springfield,  Pa. 
Springside  Sch.,  Philadelphia  13,  Pa. 

Stafford  H.  S.  Lby.,  Stafford,  Va. 

Stambaugh  H.  S.,  Stambaugh,  Mich. 

Stanford  Univ.  Lby.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Sr.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Florence,  Ala. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Salem,  Mass, 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Sr.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Edindoro,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

St.  Univ.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
St.  Univ.  Coll,  of  Educ.  Lby.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
St.  Univ.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Stetson  Univ.  Lby.,  DeLand,  Fla. 
Stewart  M.  Jones  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Stonehill  Coll.  Lby.,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
Lby.  Univ.  de  Strasbourg,  Strasbourg,  France 
Stratford  Bunnell  H.  S.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Sudbury  Jr.  H.  S.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Suffolk  Co.  Comm.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lake  Ron- 
konkoma,  N.  Y. 

Sullins  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Sunny  Hills  H.  S.  Lby.,  Fullerton,  Cal. 
Swanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Arlington  5,  Va. 

Syosset  H.  S.  Lby.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  Univ.  Lby.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

National  Taiwan  Univ.,  Taipei,  Taiwan 
Nat.  Taiwan  Univ.  Genr’l  Lby.,  Taipei,  Tai¬ 
wan 

Talladega  Coll.  Lby.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Univ.  of  Tampa  Lby.,  Tampa  6,  Fla. 

Tarkio  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

Univ.  of  Tasmania  Lby.,  Hobart,  Tasmania 
Taylor  Center  H.  S.,  Taylor,  Mich. 

Taylor  Univ.  Lby.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teacher’s  Lby.,  Montreal  24,  P.  Q. 

Teachers’  Prof.  Lby.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Teaneck  H.  S.  Lby.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Temple  Univ.  Lby.,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
Temple  Univ.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
Tenn.  A.  &  I.  State  Univ.  Lby.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Univ.  of  Tenn.  Lby.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  Univ.  Lby.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Texas  Coll,  of  Arts  &  Ind.,  Kingsville,  Tex. 
Texas  Southern  Univ.,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

Texas  Tech.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Texas  Woman’s  Univ.  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Univ.  of  Texas  Lby.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Thiensville-Mequon  Union  H.  S.,  Thiensville, 
Wise. 

Thirty-Seventh  St.  Sch.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Thos.  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
Thunderbolt  Sch.,  Thunderbolt,  Ga. 

Tokyo  Un.  of  For.  Langs.,  Tokyo,  Japan 


Tokyo  Gakugei  Daigaku  Toshokan,  Tokyo 
Japan 

Tokyo  Toritsu  Univ.  Lby.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Univ.  of  Toledo  Lby.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Tompkins  Elem.  Sch.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Tompkins  H.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Toronto  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Ed.  Centre  Lby.,  Tor 

onto.  Ont. 

Univ.  of  Toronto  Lby.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Torrance  South  H.  S.,  Torrance,  Cal. 

Bib.  Un.  de  Toulouse,  France 
Tower  Hill  Sch.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Trenton  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Trieste  Liceo  “G.  Oberdan,”  Trieste,  Italy 
Trinity  Sem.  &  Bible  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicago  13 
IU. 

Trinity  Univ.  Lby.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Troy  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Troy,  Ala. 

Tufts  Univ.  Lby.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Tulane  Univ.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Tulsa  Ed.  Sbr.  Center,  For.  Lanos.,  Tulsa 
Okla. 

Union  Coll.  Lby.,  Barbourville,  Ky. 

Union  County  Reg.  H.  S.,  Springfield,  N.  J 
Union  County  Reg.  H.  S.  Mod.  Lanos. 
Springfield,  N.  J. 

Union  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Uniontown  Center,  Waynesiuro  Coll. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

United  Coll.  Lby.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

USAF  Acad.  Lby.,  Denver  8,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Ord,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Army  Lang.  Sch.,  Presidio  of  Monterey 
Cal. 

U.  S.  Air  Force  66th  Group,  APO  17,  Nev 
Lork,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Inf.  Center,  Paris,  France 

U.  S.  Inf.  Center,  Fort  de  France,  Martiniqu 

U.  S.  M.  A.  Lby.,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  N.  A.  Mod.  Langs.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
University  Coll.  Lby.,  London,  England 
Upsala  Coll.  Lby.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ursinus  Coll.  Lby.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Ursuline  Acad.  Lby.,  Dallas, Tex. 

Ursuline  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Cleveland 

Ohio 

Ursuline  Coll.  Lby.,  London,  Ont. 

Utah  St.  Univ.  Lby.,  Logan,  Utah 
Univ.  of  Utah  Lby.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Univ.  of  Utah,  Mod.  Langs.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah 

Utica  Coll.  Lby.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ins.  der  Rijks  Universiteit,  Utrecht,  Hollan 

Valdosta  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valley  Forge  Mil.  Acad.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Valparaiso  Univ.  Lby.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Vancouver  Tea.  Prof.  Lby.,  Vancouver,  B.  C 
Vassar  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Ventura  Sr.  H.  S.,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Vercennes  Un.  H.  S.,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Un.  of  Vermont  Lby.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Vestal  Central  Sch.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Victoria  Coll.  Lby.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Villanova  Univ.  Lby.,  Villanova,  Pa. 
Virginia  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Virginia  St.  Coll.  Norfolk  Div.  Lby.,  Noi 
folk,  Va. 

Virginia  Union  Univ.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Univ.  of  Virginia  Lby.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Vses.  Gos  Bibl.  Inolit.,  Moscow,  USSR 
Wadham’s  Hall  Lby.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Wagner  Mem.  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  State 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  H.  S.  Lby.,  Orange,  Tex. 

Wallace  Rider  Farrington  H.  S.,  Honolult 
Hawaii 

Walla  Walla  Coll.  Lby.,  College  Place,  WasI 
Walsh  Coll.  Lby.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Walton  H.  S.  Lby.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
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Walt  Whitman  H.  S.  Lby.,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 

Wantagh  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
Wartburg  Coll.  Lby.,  Waverly,  Iowa 
Washington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Washinton  St.  Univ.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Univ.  of  Washington  Lby.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Washington  Univ.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Waterloo  Univ.  Coll.  Lby.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Waukegan  Twp.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
Wayland  Coll.  Lby.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Wayland  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Wayne  Univ.  Lby.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Weber  Coll.  Lby.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Webster  Coll.  Lby.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Weldon  E.  Howitt  H.  S.  Lby.,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 

Wells  Coll.  Lby.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wesleyan  Univ.  Lby.,  Middleton,  Conn. 
Wesleyan  Univ.  M.  A.  in  Teaching  Program, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Westboro  H.  S.  Lby.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

W.  Broad  St.  Sch.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Westdeutsche  Bibliothek,  Marburg,  Germany 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Cul- 
lowhee  Nt  C» 

Western  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Western  III.  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Ma¬ 
comb,  Ill. 

Western  Maryland  Coll.  Lby.,  Westminster, 

Md. 

Western  Michigan  Univ.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo, 


Mich.  „ 

Western  Ontario  Univ.  Lby.,  London,  Ont., 
Canada  ,  , 

Western  Reserve  Univ.  Lby.,  Cleveland  6, 
Ohio 

Western  Washington  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Wash. 

West  Monroe  H.  S.  Lby.,  West  Monroe,  La. 

West  Morris  Reg.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Chester,  N.  J. 

West  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Westmont  Hilltop  Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Johnstown, 
Pa 

West  Virginia  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Institute, 
W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  Univ.  Lby.,  Morgantown 
W.  Va. 

Westwood  School,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

West  York  Area  H.  S.  Lby.,  York,  Pa. 


White  Plains  H.  S.  Lby.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Whittier  Coll.  Lby.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Wichita  Univ.  Lby.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Wicker  School  Lby.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Wilberforce  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Wildwood  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Willamette  Univ.  Lby.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Willard  Houghton  Mem.  Lby.,  Houghton. 

N.  Y- 

William  Carey  Coll.  Lby.,  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 

William  Jewell  Coll.  Lby.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

William  and  Mary  Coll.  Lby.,  Williamsburg, 

Va. 

Wilson  Coll.  Lby.,  Chambersburg,  Va. 

Wilson  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington  9, 

D.  C.  . 

Winthrop  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Hdl,  S.  C. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Superior,  Wise. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Whitewater, 

Wise. 

Wisconsin  Untv.  Extension  Lby.,  Racine, 

Wise. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Stevens 
Point,  Wise. 

Wisconsin  Univ.  Lby.,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

Wittenberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

W  it  w  atersran  d  Unvi.  Lby.,  Johannesburg, 
S.  Africa 

Wofford  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Woman’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

Woman’s  Coll.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S.  Lby.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Wooster  Coll.  Lby.,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Xavier  H.  S.  Lby.,  Appleton,  Wise. 

Xavier  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada 

Xavier  Univ.  Lby.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Yakima  Central  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Yakima, 
Wash.  ,  „  , . 

Yakima  Valley  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Yale  Univ  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yesiiiva  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Youngstown  Univ.  Lby.,  Youngstown  2,  Ohio 

Young  Harris  Coll.  Lby.,  Young  Harris,  Ga. 

Yuba  Coll.  Lby.,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Zeitungsvertriebsamt  Satzabteiluno,  Berlin 
N.W.  7,  Germany. 


Honorary  Members  . . . . 

Life  Members  . 

Annual  Members  . 

Libraiies  &  Institutions 
Total  . 


16 

24 

5980 

1057 

7077 


Note:  If  past  experience  is  repeated,  there 
will  be  from  600  to  1000  additional  renewals 


Membership  and  Summary 

and  new  memberships  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  We  greatly  regret  that  these  names 
cannot  appear  on  the  above  list,  the  copy  for 
which — as  we  have  often  repeated — must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  printer  on  March  1. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Waits 

Davidson,  N.  C.  Secretary-Treasurer 

March  1,  1961 
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CLASSROOM 


DEMONSTRATION 


NEW  ELECTRONIC 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING  TAPES 


In  your  own  school,  inspect  this  latest  development  in  audio-visual 
language  training . . .  outgrowth  of  Linguaphone’s  experience  in  over 
18,000  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Here  at  last  is  a  teaching  tool  that  helps  students  learn  more . . .  faster. 
For  here  is  a  new  kind  of  conversational  language  program  that  makes 
language-learning  more  enjoyable,  language-teaching  much  easier. 

Linguaphone’s  unique  combination  of  native  linguists  and  modem 
electronic  devices  makes  possible  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
unusually  fine  quality  that  every  subtle  nuance  of  pronunciation, 
diction,  phraseology,  and  accent  is  clear  and  understandable.  The 
synchronized  Tapes  and  Discs,  together  with  up-to-date  Workbooks  (by 
Dr.  Theodore  Huebener)  and  student  and  teacher  Manuals,  comprise 
the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  program  available  today. 

-Such  an  achievement  cannot  be  described;  it  must  be  seen  and  heard. 
That  is  why  we  invite  you  to  evaluate  this  new  Linguaphone  School- 
Tape  Program  in  your  own  classroom. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  further  information  about  a  classroom  dem¬ 
onstration,  free  of  all  obligation. 


Linguaphone 
School  Tapes 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept  sd-ts-osi  Radio  city,  n.y.  20.  n.y. 


are  available  in 

The  4  Most  Popular 
Languages: 

Western  Hemisphere  Spanish, 
French,  German  end  Russian. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE',  Dept.  SD-78-051  Radio  City,  N.Y.  20.  N.Y.  J 

Gentlemen:  I  am  Interested  In  receiving  literature  about  the  Linguaphone  j 

!  School-Tape  Program  and  would  like  more  Information  about  a  olass-  | 

room  demonstration.  No  obligation,  of  course.  j 

...  .  . . . . . . . . .  1 

1 

•Tht  Linguaphone  Language  Program  It 
qualified  under  tilt  provisions  ol  the 

1 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

Students  Will  Have  FUN  learning  FRENCH 

With  this  New  Easy  PLAYING  CARD  Method 

bv  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Corbiere,  Muhlenberg  College 


^  Fascinating  Card  Games  in  each  set: 

ANIMALS,  COMPARISONS,  SYNONYMS,  OPPOSITES, 

OCCUPATIONS 

These  games  hold  student’s  interest — they  teach  the  language  while  they 
play.  Rules  are  simple,  a  fifth  grade  student  can  master  them.  These  are 
not  toys,  not  mere  playthings — they  are  truly  absorbing  “Plays”  that  ac¬ 
tually  teach  the  language  in  a  tried,  proven,  scientific  manner.  An  excel¬ 
lent  game  for  Language  Clubs,  splendid  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 
Each  language  set  includes  five  (5)  games — a  total  of  ten  (10)  decks  of 
beautifully  illustrated  cards  and  master  instruction  book.  There  are  two 
(2)  decks  to  each  game.  Each  of  the  five  games  may  be  played  as  soli¬ 
taire  or  by  2,  3  or  4  students.  This  means  that  as  many  as  20  students 
can  play  with  one  set  at  one  time. 

Editorially  credited  by  hundreds  of  publications:  VOGUE,  HOUSE 
&  GARDEN,  GLAMOUR,  VARSITY,  THE  WOMAN,  THE 
SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE,  AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  COM¬ 
PANY,  ETC. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  LEADING  LANGUAGE  AUTHORITIES 
A  most  interesting  way  to  learn  French  quickly,  easily  and  inexpensively. 
Thousands  of  Schools  throughout  the  country  use  these  sets  and  value  the 
big  feature  that  as  many  as  20  students  can  play  with  one  set  at  one  time 
— and  each  set  includes  5  games. 


Cat.  No.  G-102 

spa  ONLY 

Each  set  includes  the  inteersting  booklet, 
“Getting  Along  in  Gay  Paree” 

*195 

(this  set  also  available  in  German, 

Spanish,  Russian  at  same  price) 

PER  SET 

Wible  Language  Institute 

24  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET  —  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
(HEmlock  7-3022)  (Cable  Address:  “LANGUAGE”) 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Coronet  Films 
announces  a  new 

FILMSTRIP  PROGRAM 
WITH  SOUND 
ON  RECORDS 

to  teach 
a  full  year  of 

CONVERSATIONAL 

FRENCH 

in  the 

elementary  grades 

EN  CLASSE 


Coronet  Films  now  makes  available  an  unusual  new  program,  EN 
CLASSE,  which  enables  teachers  with  limited  language  training  to 
teach  a  full  year  of  conversational  French.  A  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  phrases  and  sentences  is  reinforced  with  attractive  pictures 
in  full  color.  Frequent  pauses  for  immediate  pupil  response  provide 
for  effective  drill.  A  number  of  native  French  voices  gives  a  variety 
of  experiences  in  understanding  and  speaking  the  language. 

The  program  is  planned  for  grades  three,  four,  and  five  and  has 
supplementary  use  at  all  grade  levels  in  schools  which  already  have 
an  established  language  program. 

A  complete  and  authoritative  64-page  Teacher's  Manual,  especially 
written  for  teachers  with  limited  language  training,  provides  step- 
by-step  suggestions  for  daily  classroom  work  throughout  the  year. 

EN  CLASSE  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  ROGER  A. 
PILLET,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  French,  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

Combining  20  appealing  filmstrips  in  full  color  with  sound  on  12" 
LP  records,  EN  CLASSE  provides  for  maximum  pupil  participation 
—  the  best  way  for  youngsters  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  EN 
CLASSE  develops  an  extremely  wide  range  of  conversation  on  such 
subjects  as  greetings,  numbers,  songs,  colors,  days  of  the  week, 
telling  time,  parts  of  the  body  and  many  others. 

Each  EN  CLASSE  filmstrip  unit  is  designed  as  the  basis  for  two 
weeks  of  planned  instruction— a  full  year  of  intensive  teaching. 


Use  the  coupon  .  .  .  to  order  EN  CLASSE  at  the  full  price  of 
$195  with  a  fifteen  day  examination  privilege  or  to  request  full 
descriptive  information. 


P 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Coronet  Films 

Dept.  FR-561,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  i,  Illinois 
□  Please  send  EN  CLASSE  on  fifteen  day  opproval.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  program  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  may  be 
returned  for  full  credit  of  the  purchase  price. 

Q  Please  send  descriptive  brochure  on  EN  CLASSE. 

Name _ — - Position. - - - 

School— - — - - - 

Address _ _ _ — — - - - 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State - 


MODERN  FRENCH  THEATRE 

From  Giraudoux  to  Beckett 
by  Jacques  Guicharnaud 
with  June  Beckelman 

With  extraordinary  sensitivity  and  insight  Jacques  Guicharnaud  re¬ 
views  the  revolutionary  theatre  of  Giraudoux,  Cocteau,  Claudel, 
Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Salacrou,  Sartre,  Camus,  Ionesco,  and  Beckett 
—with  a  chapter  on  the  modern  farce.  He  discusses  the  leading  ideas, 
the  recurrent  images,  and  the  theatrical  techniques  of  the  major 
French  dramatists  of  the  past  thirty  years  and  describes  vividly  how 
each  of  them  realizes  on  stage  a  special  concept  of  the  theatre. 
Through  the  author’s  penetrating  analysis,  we  discover  the  unique 
“signature”  of  each  playwright,  “a  mark  that  can  be  recognized  at 
every  level  of  his  work,  from  surface  effects  to  a  fundamental  vision 
of  man  and  the  world.”  Artaud’s  influence  on  today’s  theatre  is  eval¬ 
uated,  and  there  are  two  valuable  appendices:  one  on  directors  and 
productions  (Copeau,  The  Cartel,  Barrault,  Vilar)  and  another  on 
first  performances  and  important  revivals.  $4.75 


THE  ARTIST  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 


France  and  Belgium,  1885-1898 


by  Eugenia  W.  Herbert 


The  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  in  France  and 
Belgium,  a  period  of  impassioned  social  activity.  In  this  perceptive 
study,  Eugenia  W.  Herbert  describes  and  analyzes  the  social  attitudes 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  avant-garde  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Her 
insights  are  as  pertinent  to  the  present  as  to  the  period  when  egali¬ 
tarian  reform  first  became  a  powerful  force  in  the  Western  world. 
Her  account  of  how  the  painters  and  poets  of  Paris  and  Brussels  as¬ 
sociated  themselves  with  radicalism,  and  its  effect  on  their  art,  forms 
an  important  intellectual  history  of  a  period  recognized  as  the  seed¬ 
bed  of  our  own  time.  $5.00 

*  THREE  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE: 
Proust,  Gicle,  Mauriac  a  Yale  Paperbound  $1.75 

by  J.  M.  Cocking,  Enid  Starkie,  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr 


Yale  Univerity  Press 

In  Canada: 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

McGill  University  Press,  Montreal 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


A  DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  OF 
FRENCH  EDUCATORS  BRINGS  YOU 

Two  basic  vocabulary 
books  upon  which  all 
modern  teaching  of 
French  speech 
and  reading  depend 

La  Commission  Du  Français  Fondamental  began  in 
1949  at  the  suggestion  of  UNESCO,  to  study  the 
word  frequency  of  modern  French.  Frequency  of 
words  and  grammatical  structure  were  tabulated  by 
tape  recording  conversations  in  various  parts  of 
France,  and  by  analyzing  all  types  of  written  French. 
This  resulted  in  an  official  basic  spoken  and  written 
vocabulary,  based  upon  scientific  word  counts. 

These  are  now  available  to  Americans  in  two  book¬ 
lets: 

LE  FRANÇAIS  FONDAMENTAL,  1er  Degré  (#790) 
gives  a  listof  the  1,300  most  frequently  spoken  words 
in  the  French  language.  It  also  contains  a  grammar 
section  which  highlights  the  most  frequently  used 
grammatical  structures  in  spoken  French. 

LE  FRANÇAIS  FONDAMENTAL,  2e  Degré,  (#791) 
has  been  written  to  follow  and  amplify  the  materials 
prescribed  in  the  first  book.  An  additional  500  words 
are  included  which  have  the  highest  frequency  m  pol¬ 
itics,  communications,  professional  life,  science  and 
technology,  arts  and  letters,  economics,  the  military, 
history  and  government,  social  life,  travel,  sports,  uni¬ 
versity7  life,  emotional  life,  and  miscellaneous  activi¬ 
ties.  This  book  is  of  great  use  in  helping  the  student 
to  master  reading  and  writing  French—the  key  to 
French  culture.  A  grammar  section  which  extends  the 
grammar  of  the  first  book  is  included.  , 

Together  these  two  books  contain  the  knowledge  to 
enable  the  student  to  speak,  read  and  write  French 
with  a  basic  vocabulary  of  1800  words. 

Order  your  copies  at  75  cents  each  today.  Educa¬ 
tional  discount  applies. 


M.  Hessel 
Mme.  Baratin 
M.  Basquin 
M.  Benveniste 
M.  Beslais 
M.  Boudot 
M.  Bruneau 
M.  Brunswick 
M.  Canac 
M.  Davesne 
M.  Fouché 
M.  Gaston 
Mme.  Gauvenet 
M.  Gougenheim 
M.  Grandsimon 
M.  Gruner 
M.  Guillermou 
M.  Landré 
Mme.  Lanson-Marin 
M.  Le  Gentil 
M.  Lejeune 
M.  Matoré 
M.  Mauger 
M.  Médard 
M.  Michéa 
M.  Rebeyrol 
M.  Rivenc 
M.  Sauvageot 
Mme.  Stourdze 
M.  Ultich 
M.  Wagner 
M.  Waringhiem 
M.  Baillou 
M.  Charton 
M.  Denis 
M.  Deschamps 
M.  Fournier 
M.  Fourré 
M.  Groisard 
M.  Lechani 
M.  Mossé 
M.  Renaudear 
M.  Revert 
M.  Vettier 


Have  you  seen ... 

The  French  texts  in  a  Series 
which  has  won  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  reception  .  .  . 

A  Modern  Series  In 
Foreign  Languages 

Edited  by  Leon  E.  Dostert 
and  Hugo  Mueller 

Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  brings  to  the  American  class¬ 
room  an  entirely  fresh  and  proven 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages.  The  first  French  text  of¬ 
fers  basic  mastery  of  the  language 
and  the  second  increases  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  skill  and  gives  him  systematic 
cultural  information.  These  texts 
impart  thorough  competence  in 
French  by  giving  the  student  skill 
in  acquiring  the  characteristic  struc¬ 
tural  patterns  which  mold  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Now  ready 


FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape 
$98.00 

Ready  August  1961 

FRANÇAIS,  Cours  Moyen, 

Civilisation 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Wall  Charts 

Same  charts  for  all  introductory 
language  courses.  12  full-color 
charts,  27  x  36  inches, 

$125.00  net 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 

3805  Bruce  Bldg. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eleventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August  1961, 
under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 


The  total  cost  of 

$585 

(plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  of¬ 
fered;  Temple  University  will  give  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  en- 
rollees  who  meet  the  usual  academic  require¬ 
ments; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  aca¬ 
demic  work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of 
lecture  tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmai- 
son,  St.  Germain.  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and 
Barbizon;  one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise  and  to  the  Opera  will  be  supplied. 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August 
13  double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence 
halls;  small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three 
meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for 
approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $585;  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application 
blank  write  to— 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
mention  the  Revieiv — it  helps 


ICI 

ON 

PARLE 

FRANÇAIS 


A  new  French  teaching  film 
for  beginning  students 


16MM  COLOR  •  21  MINUTES  •  SALE  PRICE  $225  •  A  1960  RELEASE 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANÇAIS”  is  an  elementary  film  about  Quebec 
and  its  surrounding  countryside— a  setting  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  French.  Historically  the  area  reflects  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Linguistically  it  represents  an  area  where 
French  has  survived  as  a  spoken  language  long  after  the  entrance  of 
the  English  language. 

The  narrative  is  delivered  at  a  slow  pace  and  is  kept  simple.  Sentences 
are  usually  short,  constructions  are  uninvolved  and,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  the  vocabulary  is  practical  and  restricted  to  high- 
frequency  words  or  easily  recognizable  cognates. 

Produced  by  International  Film  Bureau  Inc.  Educational  consultant: 
Roger  Pillet,  University  of  Chicago.  Narrated  by:  Marie- Antoinette 
Martin,  University  of  Chicago. 


OTHER  FRENCH  FILMS 

HISTOIRE  DE  POISSONS 
11  min.  $60 

AU  RESTAURANT 
11  mln.  $60 

L'ENTENTE  CORDIALE 
10  min.  $60 

DEPART  DE  GRANDES  VACANCES 
11  min.  $60 


QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  min.  $60 

L'ARRIVEE  A  PARIS 

11  min.  $60 

LA  FAMILLE  MARTIN 
18  min.  $110 

COURSES  ET  ACHATS 
11  min.  $60 

VISAGES  DE  LA  VILLE  LUMIERE 
22  min.  $110 


To  Rent:  Apply  to  your  local  film  source. 
To  Purchase:  Write  to  IFB. 


International  Tilrn  bureau  Jnc. 

332  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ©  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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The  Department  of  French  offers  a  complete  French  language  and  literature 
program,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  6-week  and  3-week  inten¬ 
sive  courses  between  June  12  and  September  1. 

The  Language  Laboratory — Intensive  practice  in  the  spoken  language; 
Laboratory  workshop  for  secondary  school  teachers  of  French,  July  10 
through  July  28,  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  and  her  staff. 

Literature  and  Philology — Graduate  courses  in  Romance  philology  and  all 
periods  of  French  literature  from  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  the  most  recent 
writers  by  Professors  Otis  E.  Fellows,  Donald  M.  Frame,  Jean 
Hytier,  Mario  A.  Pei,  Michael  Riffaterre  and  Leon  S.  Roudiez. 

Maison  Française — Library,  daily  causeries,  weekly  lectures. 

For  Reservation,  Bulletin  or  further  information :  write  or  visit. 

Director  of  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


1961 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Co-Educational 
Inter-Session  —  June  5-23 
Undergraduate  Language  Courses 
Summer  Session 
June  27  to  August  11 

EDUCATION  —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
MA  and  MAT  Programs:  FRENCH,  MODERN  LANGUAGES, 
RUSSIAN,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 

FINE  ARTS,  PSYCHOLOGY 

Visiting  Lecturer  From  France 

Conferences  Extracurricular  Programs  Concerts 

For  Catalog  Write  to 

Assumption  Summer  School 
500  Salisbury  Street 
_  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  give  the  teacher  the  tools  required 
in  a  modern  language  classroom. 


FRENCH  FOR  BEGINNERS 

A  Series  of  Teaching  Units  for  Teaching  French 
by  the  Audio-Visual-Lingual  Method 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12"  L.P.  Record — Filmstrip 
Wall  Chart — Pin-Pointer 
Teacher’s  Manual 

Six  different  Units  available — each  Unit 
complete  in  itself. 

The  material  contained  in  each  Unit  is  plentiful, 
easily  accessible  and  versatile. 


AURAL  COMPREHENSION  AND 
DICTATION  EXERCISE  UNITS 

In  French 

For  Junior  High  For  Senior  High 

Each  Unit  Contains: 

12-ln.  L.P.  Record — with  an  AURAL  COMPRE¬ 
HENSION  Exercise  on  one  side,  and  a  DICTA¬ 
TION  Exercise  on  the  other  side. 

Filmstrip — in  full  color,  each  picture  taken  in 
France.  No  captions. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual — containing  texts,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  for  use. 

For  College  Board  Preparation 

These  Exercises  are  patterned  on  those  used  in 
Regents  and  College  Board  Exams. 


For  information  write  to 

Also  Language  Laboratory  Tapes 


teaching^^ 


udials 


and  other  items. 

ALL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  N.D.E.A.  PURCHASE 


and 


V. 


250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19 
New  York 

isuals,  Inc. 


where  French  is  at  home 

UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 

FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners.  Advanced  Undergraduate  and  Grad¬ 
uate  Courses,  Teachers’  Seminars,  Language  Laboratory, 

Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modem  French 
atmosphere  while  enjoying  the  amenities  of  North  American 
comfort. 

JULY  3rd— AUGUST  15th  1961 

for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITÉ  DE  MONTRÉAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 
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French  for  Review 

EDWARD  T.  HEISE 

ODYSSEY’S  new,  twelve-lesson  review  grammar  is  based  on  the  pattern 
sentence  approach,  which  permits  grammatical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in¬ 
ductively  from  common  applications  of  language.  Difficult  points  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  supplementary  grammar  section. 

The  book  includes  numerous  exercises  which  stress  the  “pattern”  idea. 
Other  features:  English-to-French  exercises,  paradigms,  vocabularies,  handy 
reference  to  basic  verb  forms  and  prepositions. 

Reading  passages  are  omitted  in  the  belief  that  more  adequate  treatment 
and  greater  variety,  in  agreement  with  varying  class  interests,  can  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  separate  readers.  224  pp.  $2.75 

ODYSSEY  PRESS 

55  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  3,  New  York 


MAGAZINES  FROM  FRANCE 

Subscriptions,  wholesale,  single  copies  and  back  issues 
Dealerships  open  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 

FASHION 

LITERARY 

POLITICAL 

PICTORIAL 

RELIGIOUS 

POCKET  BOOKS  (Livres  de  poche) 
EUROPEAN  PUBL1SHERS-REPRESENTATIVES.  INC. 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Tel.  OXford  5-1395 
Hachette's  General  Agent  for  the  French  Pres*  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Attention:  Teachers  of  French 

Note  that  we  are  the  correspondents  for  Hachette  and  have  always  in 

stock  the  new  revolutionary  direct  method 

books: 

Manger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civilisation  françaises  à  l’usage  des  étrangers 

Tome  I 

$  2.50 

S  records  to  above 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Tome  II 

2.85 

Tome  III 

3.35 

Tome  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élémentaire 

Livret  I  &  II,  paper  each 

$  1.30 

The  two  together  cloth 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

6.25  each 

or  set  of  3 

18.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la  méthode  directe 

Premier  Livre 

2.00 

Deuxième  Livre 

2.25 

3  records  to  first  vol. 

3.95  each 

2  records  to  second  vol. 

3.95  each 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the  conjugation 

of  the 

French  verbs 

1.50 

Sole  agent  for  all  French  textbooks  from  INTEGRAL  Editions,  Inc.,  Cambridge 

If  it  is  Foreign  (French,  German,  Spanish, 

Russian,  etc.)  order  from 

SCHOENHOFS  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Examination  copies  less  40%.  One  free  desk 

copy  for  each  20  ordered. 

OUTSTANDING  FRENCH  FILMS 


MY  UNCLE 

EASTMAN  COLOR 

Jacques  Tati-The  Oscar  winning 
picture  which  finds  Mr.  Hulot  at 
war  with  the  mechanization  of 
modern  times. 

THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW 

Femandel,  Toto  - Starring  two  of 
the  world’s  top  comedians  in  a 
brilliant  satire  on  tricksters  and 
smugglers  baiting  the  law. 

PREMIER  MAI 

Yves  Montand,  Nicole  Berger  — 
A  spirited  comedy-drama  set  on 
the  gay  French  holiday,  the  first 
of  May,  when  Parisians  turn  out 
for  fun  and  gaity. 

All  With  English  Titles  Send 


THE  SNOW  WAS  BLACK 

Daniel  Gelin,  Marie  Mansart  — 
From  the  best-selling  psychological 
thriller  by  Georges  Simenon.  The 
story  of  a  man  who  grew  up  in  a 
house  of  questionable  repute. 

A  MAN  ESCAPED 

Francois  Leterrier— Robert  Bres¬ 
son’s  Prize-winning  film.  A  master¬ 
piece  of  suspense  and  ingenuity. 
“Best  directed  film  of  the  year.” 
Cannes  Film  Festival 

l  THE  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN 
EASTMAN  COLOR 

i  Comédie  Française  —  “Lively  sa¬ 
tire  ...  set  in  costumes  of  such 
color  and  elegance  that  these  are 
a  show  in  themselves.”  Crowther, 
N.Y.  TIMES 

For  Free  Catalog  of  Other  16mm  Films 


267  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  FR 
N.Y.  1,  ORegon  5-7220  Mid¬ 
west  Office:  614  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  111.  DAvis  8-2411 
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dictionnaire 

moderne 

français-anglais  anglais-français 

Larousse 

Provides  a  rich  and  living  vocabulary  in  French,  English,  and  American, 
including  neologisms,  familiar,  colloquial  and  slang  expressions,  and  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  idiom  of  today. 

A  maximum  of  information  in  the  simplest  form,  with  references  to  con¬ 
jugation  tables,  to  grammatical  usage,  to  synonyms  and  other  cross  refer¬ 
ences. 

An  ideal  desk  dictionary,  approximately  8  by  6  by  3  inches.  Paris,  1960 
$9.00  CLOTH 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 


now  ready  for  u»e 
in  yovr  c lasil 


A  l  L 


flHttCH  CONVERSATION  THM  SERIES 
BAKU  -  BOOK) 

TEXT  BOOK 

CONTAINING  COMnm  MAtMtrt  MB  COM- 
AUMTAtY  Of  AU.  «  MOTION  flCTVWS. 

L’ARRIVÉE  À  PARIS 
AU  RESTAURANT 
COURSES  ET  ACHATS 

VISAGES  DE  LA 
VILLE  LUMIÈRE 


*  NIWLY-ADOID  PICTURES  TAKEN 

FROM  THE  FOUR  FILMS 

*  NEW  REVISED  VOCABULARY, 

PLUS 

*  BRAND  NEW  EXERCISES  INCLUDED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
PLUS  NEW  REVISED  INDIVIDUAL  BOOKLETS 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  FOUR  FILMS 

AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 


For  Information  regarding  PREVIEWS,  SALES, 
RENTALS,  and  DIALOGUE  TEXTS,  write  now  to: 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1383  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


IN  THE  LAURENTIANS 
OF  CANADA 

Auberge  "La  Strada,”  Val-David, 
Co.  Terrebonne,  P.  Q.  "Ren- 
dez-vous  international." 

—  A  place  to  relax  and  practice 
your  French. 

—  Private  beach  —  climbing  — 
hiking. 

—  Special  activities  in  sport,  art, 
languages  and  general  culture. 

—  Excellent  food  —  fireplace. 

—  Summer  rates:  $5.50  a  day— $35 
a  week,  including  overnight  and 
3  meals. 

—  Direct  dials:  514-326-4198. 
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LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  WORKSHOP 

For  Teachers  of  French 

Conducted  by  Prof.  JeanneVarney  Pleasants  and  associates. 

Intended  to  train  French  language  teachers  in  application  of 
modern  linguistics  to  current  language  textbooks,  the  choice  and 
use  of  literary  texts  and  preparation  of  audio  visual  material. 

First  part  of  course  devoted  to  theory;  remainder  to  preparation 
of  tapes  and  visual  programs  teachers  can  use  with  own  students. 

Classes:  Mon,  Wed,  Thurs.  1-3  PJM.  and  5  additional  consulta* 
tion  hours. 


JULY  10  THRU  THURS.  JULY  27,  AND  FRI.  JULY  28  (last 
day  of  course)  2  graduate  credits.  Limited  to  30  students.  Work¬ 
shop  sponsored  by  Columbia  College  and  also  open  to  approved 
undergraduates. 


POK  RESERVATION,  BULLETIN  OR  FURTHER  INFORMATION: 


write  or  visit,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y.  UNiversity  5-4000  Ext.  2688 


my 


CASSELL'S 
NEW  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 

FRENCH-ENGUSH 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 

Fifth  Revised  Edition 

With  thousands  more  French-Eng- 
lish,  English-French  phrases,  idi¬ 
oms,  proverbs,  and  recent  scienti¬ 
fic  and  commercial  terms,  this 
dictionary  is  better  than  ever  in 
content  and  coverage.  All  spell¬ 
ings  are  based  on  decisions  made 
by  the  French  Academy.  Included 
are  conjugation  tables  of  irregu¬ 
lar  and  defective  verbs,  lists  of 
proper  names,  and  conversion 
charts  for  coins,  measures,  and 
weights. 


$5.00  plain  •  $5.75  thumb-indexed 
Available  to  Teachers  on  Approval 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  •  153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 
.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 
.  .  .  for  dubs,  fund  raising 

Gervais©  —  Zola’s  “L’Assommoir” — A 
young  Parisian  mother  fights  crushing 
odds  for  her  family.  Winner  of  10  In¬ 
ternational  Awards.  116  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre's 

provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  myth¬ 
ical  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale—  André Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and 
a  kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

T rans-World  Films,  Inc. 

S3  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530, 
Dept.  FK-16,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


MOUNT  ALLISON 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  FRENCH 

1961 

July  3  Augst  17 

For  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  all  others  interested  in 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak  French. 

•  •  • 

Courses  in  conversation 
Courses  leading  to  Certificate  of 
French  Specialist 

Courses  leading  to  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  in  French 

•  •  • 

Modern  electronic  language  labora¬ 
tory 

•  •  • 

Separate  residence  accommodation 
under  supervision  of  native  French 
person 

•  •  • 

For  information  and  application 
blank  write  to: 

THE  REGISTRAR 
MOUNT  ALLISON  UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Learn  and  Live  in  the 
Language  House 

at 

SYRACUSE 

UNIVERSITY 

Maison  Française  —  Casa  Espanola 
two  languages  but  “separate  tables”; 
activities  of  French  students  under 
guidance  of 

MME.  YVONNE  GUERS 

Language  Laboratory,  Language 
Workshop  for  teachers  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  courses  during  the 
Summer  Session 

July  5-August  11 

Write  for  details:  Dr.  F.  H.  Jackson 
Box  309,  Hall  of  Languages,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


Ecole  Champlain 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  ON  LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN  WHERE  FRENCH 
IS  TAUGHT  AND  SPOKEN 

Native  French  and  French-speaking 
counselors.  Daily  conversation  classes 
in  small  groups;  dramatics,  group 
singing  in  French.  Beginners  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Excellent  opportunity  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  sports— swimming,  sailing, 
canoeing,  skiing,  tennis,  riding, 
camping  trips.  Programme  enriched 
by  music,  ballet,  arts  and  crafts. 
Girls  enjoy  French  in  this  happy 
environment. 

38th  season.  320  acres,  three  miles 
of  shore  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ages 
7-15  in  three  separate  groups. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase 
Ferrisburg,  Vermont 
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The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedago¬ 
gical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $5.50  a  year 
(four  issues) 

Editor-in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

For  sample  copies, 
address  Business  Manager 


The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPAN9A 

Published  in  March,  May,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  Subscription, 
$5.00  a  year.  For  sample  copies  and 
information  about  subscription  and 
membership  in  the  Association,  write 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Laurel 
Turk,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  Dept.of  Romance  Lang., 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Rothberg, 
Dept,  of  Romance  Lang.,  Temple 
Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Advertising  rates:  George  T.  Cush¬ 
man,  The  Choate  School,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
OF 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

on 

FRANCE 

Art 

Geography 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 
Society  for 

French-American  Cultural 
Services  and  Educational  Aid 
(FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome 
Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  the  United 
States’’ 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publica¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeifer,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Federation  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Cur¬ 
rent  subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Foreign 
countries,  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.S.A. 
funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 
Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  30,  MISSOURI 
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AÂTF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates 
placed  or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

YEARLY  FEE  $5.00 

For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  George  B.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each. 
You  will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with 
your  list,  for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (usually  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent 
to  France  for  distribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French 
students  who  receive  them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Are..  Bronx  59,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Howam  Nostrand  Jacques  Hardré 

University  of  Washington  University  of  North  Carolina 

A.  Virginia  Caldwell 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Ore. 


SECRETARY  TREASURER 
George  B.  Watts 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.  C. 


_  The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association. 
Subscription  rate  is  $5.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  sec¬ 
retary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Sylvia  N.  Levy,  Washington  Irving  H.S.,  40 
Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  New  England  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Western  Massachusetts  Chapters),  Alexander 
Gibson,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover,  Mass. 

1.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Finger- 
lake,  Hudson  Valley,  London  Island,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Thousand  Islands,  Westchester,  Western 
New  York  Chapters)  Charles  Choquette, 
Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

4.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley, 

Maryland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia, 
Washington  Chapters),  Maude  Helen  Duncan, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
Chapters)  Wm.  N.  Felt,  WCUNC,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C. 

6.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 

Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters) 


Charles  Carlut,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min- 

nesota-Dakota,  St.  Louis,  West  Central, 

Wisconsin  Chapters) 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

8.  Southwest  (Arkansas,  Colorado-Wyommg, 

Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas  Chapters) 

Pierre  Delattre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

9.  Pacific  (Los  Angeles,  Northern  California, 

Northwest  Pacific,  San  Diego  Chapters) 

David  Dougherty,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information 
Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modern 

Language  Teachers  Associations 

Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alabama — Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  420  S. 
Highland  Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arkansas — D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State 
College,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Boston — Ten  Broeck  Cornell,  Newton  H.S., 

Newton,  Mass. 

Central  New  York — Pasquale  Paglia,  Le  Moyne 
College,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Chicago — James  H.  Labadie,  New  Trier  H.  S., 
Winnetka,  Ill. 

Colorado-Wyoming — Vincent  E.  Bowen,  U.  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Connecticut — Eleanor  Dimick,  20  Rowslet  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Delaware — Helen  C.  Carignan,  2609  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington  6,  Delaware 

Detroit — Edward  B.  Mott,  Grosse  Pointe  Univ. 
School,  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich. 

Ftngerlakes — Mrs.  Tressa  Corcoran,  Central 
School,  Whitney  Point,  N.Y. 

Florida — Betty  Ackerman,  Florida  State  U.,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla. 

Georgia — Frances  Clark,  Agnes  Scott  C.,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ga. 

Hudson  Valley — Frederick  W.  Moore,  Coll,  of 
Educ.,  State  Univ.  of  N.Y.,  Albany  3,  N.Y. 

Illinois — Stanley  E.  Gray,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Indiana — Forrest  E.  Reed,  Manchester  College, 
N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Iowa — John  T.  Nothnagle,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Kentucky — Ethel  Congleton,  Henry  Clay  High, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Lehigh  Valley — Prof.  Allen  J.  Barthold,  Lehigh 
Univ.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Long  Island — Thomas  E.  Anderson,  20  Randall 
Ave.,  Freeport,  N.Y. 

Louisiana — Lucille  M.  Saltzmann,  Box  193,  Guey- 
dan,  La. 

Maine — Priscilla  Rowe,  12  Oak  St.,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

Maryland — Alan  D.  Boltz,  8805  Oakleigh  Rd., 
Baltimore  34,  Md. 

Metropolitan — Marcella  O.  Buxbaum,  552  River¬ 
side  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Michigan — Mrs.  Basil  Osborn,  1220  W.  Liberty 
St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mlnnesota-Dakotas — Borghild  Sundheim,  Maca- 
lester  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Hall,  7  Pros¬ 
pect  St.,  Hanover,  N.H. 


New  Mexico — Ina  S.  Miller,  6229  Alta  Monte 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Northern  California — Marjorie  F.  Tulley,  2619 
Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

North  Carolina — Evelyn  Vandiver,  2246  Cumber¬ 
land  Ave.,  Charlotte  3,  N.  C. 

Northwest  Pacific — Brother  Robert  C.  Schiflner, 
S.  J.,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Ohio — Miss  La  Velle  Rosselot,  Otterbein  Coll., 
Westerville,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  Okla. 

Philadelphia — Sylvia  Schenfield,  4532  No.  11th 
St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh — Frances  Krenz,  3487  Ashland  Dr., 
Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Norbert  J.  Salois,  84  Windsor  Rd,. 

Pawtucket,  R.  J. 

Rochester — Mrs.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.S., 
Rochester  7,  N.Y. 

Saint  Louis — Helen  Dyer,  531  W.  Polo  Dr., 
Clayton  5,  Mo. 

San  Diego ■ — Jean  Frémont,  4521  60th  St.,  San 
Diego  15,  Cal. 

South  Carolina — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  N. 
Augusta  H.S.,  North  Augusta,  S.C. 

Southern  California — Sanford  E.  Jacquard,  1043 
N.  Sweetzer  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Cal. 

Tennessee— Howard  Sutton,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Texas — Margaret  Buchanon,  4118  Garrott,  Apt. 
2,  Houston,  Texas. 

Thousand  Islands — Elizabeth  Kelleher,  Box  563, 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Vermont — Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond, 
Vermont 

Virginia — Patricia  M.  Gathercole,  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege,  Salem,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.— Mrs.  Jean  Girard,  1900  La- 
mont  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Central — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grone,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

West  Virginia — Elsie  V.  Bolin,  3917  Washington 
Ave.  S.  E.,  Charleston  4,  W.  Va. 

Westchester — Kirby  Masterson,  Horace  Greeley 
H.  S.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Western  Massachusetts — Irene  Meunier,  80  Florida 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Western  New  York — Miss  Frances  M  mka,  90 
Hammerschmidt,  Buffalo  10,  N.Y. 

Wisconsin — Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal 
Stritch  College,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


A  SOUND  TEACHING 

new  ideas  and  developments  in  language 
laboratories,  teaching  methods  and  equipment 


HIGHEST  FIDELITY  GUARANTEED 
in  NEW,  LIGHT  WEIGHT  HEADSETS 


Here  are  frequency  range  and  extreme  comfort 
that  invite  comparison: 

Guaranteed  frequency  range:  30-20,000  cps! 
Weight:  just  3  ounces! 

This  is  the  exclusive,  incomparable  combination 
found  in  the  new  A-250  headset  just  introduced 
by  the  Educational  Electronics  Division,  Thomp¬ 
son  Rarao  Wooldridge  Inc.,  world  leader  in  elec¬ 
tronics  for  education. 

This  unmatched  quality  not  only  meets  the  most 
exacting  language  learning  requirements,  but 
makes  the  A-250  ideal  for  all  other  educational 
and  professional  applications  where  only  the  best 
sound  reproduction  is  acceptable  .  .  .  whether 
stereo  or  monaural. 

A  new  principle  of  sound  transmission  extends 
low  frequency  response,  eliminating  the  need  for 
tight  coupling  to  the  ear.* 

The  A-250’s  graceful  design  is  functional,  too. 


The  clear  crystal  earshells  (see  inset)  are  re¬ 
movable  and  easily  cleaned,  solving  the  hy¬ 
gienic  problem  posed  when  many  students  use 
the  same  headset  during  the  day. 

The  4-wire  lead  is  completely  out  of  the  way. 
incorporated  into  the  easily  adjustable  cross 
member. 


These  unique  technical  specifications  make 
the  A-250  “education’s  new  standard  of  su¬ 
perior  quality”: 


Frequency 

Range: 

Impedance: 

Connection 

Cord: 

Power 

Requirements  : 
Color: 

Weight: 


30-20,000  cps  (flat  within  3 
db  from  50-15,000  cps) 
200  or  800  ohms 
4  conductor,  flat,  overhead 


less  than  0.5  Milliwatts 


Grey  (Earshell  clear  crystal) 
3  Ounces 


Write,  wire,  phone  today  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 

]  divisions  and 

I  subsidiaries 

*  Pat.  Pend. 


EDUCATIONAL  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc. 


532  Sylvan  Ave.  •  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  •  LOwell  7-5200 

World's  Most  Complete  Line  of  Language  Laboratory  Equipment 


serving  the  ed¬ 
ucational  field: 
e  Magnetic 
Recording 
Industries 
e  Dago 
Television 
e  Bell  Sound 
e  Bel  Canto 
#  Intellectronles 


